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TiiK  attention  of  Htudcnts  is  directed  to  Dr.  MacKay's 
advertisement  of  the  Truro  ."Summer  School. 


Thk  Rkv.  Dr.  Bruce,  who  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  has  been  pastor  of  the  St.  David's  Preshyterian 
Church,  St.  John,  has  assumed  the  principalship  of  St. 
Andrew's  CoUefje,  Toronto,  a  first-class  residential 
school  for  boys  which  will  be  opened  in  Septemlier  next. 
Dr.  Bruce  is  an  honor  graduate  of  Toronto  University, 
has  had  considerable  e.\perience  in  teaching  and  has 
been  signally  successful  in  his  pastoral  work  in  .St.  John, 
especially  in  the  management  of  the  Young  Peoples' 
Association  of  St.  David's  Church. 


Thk  National  Educational  .Association  meets  at  I>os 
Angeles,  Cal.,  on  the  eleventh  of  July.  Those  who  go 
from  the  east  can  have  the  privilege  of  a  return  through 
Canada  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


The  Review  will  not  be  issued  for  July.  The  August 
number  will  contain  some  articles  specially  suited  for 
beginning  the  work  of  another  year. 

Owing  to  the  press  of  college  and  other  matter  in  this 
number  we  are  compelled  to  hold  over  the  'Round  Table 
Talks.  The  answers  to  problems  and  other  questions 
will,  however,  be  sent  directly  to  our  correspondents 
so  that  they  will  not  be  put  to  any  inconvenience  by 
the  omission. 


It  was  a  fitting  tribute  for  Acadia  University  to 
confer  on  the  author  of  the  History  of  Acadia,  Mr. 
Jauies  Hannay,  an  honor  which  that  work  alone  justly 
entitles  him  to  receive. 

Vacation  will  bring  relief  to  many  tired  teachers. 
They  will  find  that  change  of  occupation  means  rest. 
Idleness  is  what  the  active  mind  cannot  endure.  To 
get  into  the  country  and  do  something  that  will  bring 
the  worker  constantly  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  is 
what  will  refresii  and  invigorate. 


Have  you  decided  to  go  to  the  Restigouche  this 
year  ?  Notice  in  another  column  what  attractions  are 
held  out  to  the  student. 


This  number  contains  an  index,  so  placed  that  it  can 
be  easily  detached  and  used  in  binding  last  year's 
volume. 

This  number  l)egins  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Review. 


In  the  past  there  has  generally  been  too  heavy 
work  each  day  in  the  Departmental  examinations  in 
New  Brunswick.  Some  days'  work  was  extended  from 
9  a.m.  to  nearly  6  p.m.  This  causes  too  much  nervous 
strain  and  is  unjust  to  many  candidates.  No  doubt  the 
chief  reason  for  it  is  the  desire  to  detain  the  students  for 
as  short  a  time  as  possible,  but  any  gain  in  this  direction 
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is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  of 
crowding  too  much  work  in  too  short  a  time.  It  is 
hoped  also  that  some  of  the  examiners  will  moderate 
their  zeal  for  giving  long  and  intricate  papers.  Some 
of  the  papers  set  in  the  past  have  not  only  been  long 
but  very  difficult  to  interpret. 


It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  increase  of  interest  in 
Arbor  Day  observance  each  year.  This  year,  in 
addition  to  programmes  and  work  on  the  school  grounds, 
the  observation  has  extended  to  the  roadsides,  and  in 
many  districts  the  people  have  been  interested  to  im- 
prove their  own  premises  and  the  appeaiance  of  the 
locality.     May  this  good  work  extend. 


The  School  World  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly 
magazine  of  educational  work  and  progress  issued  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  London.  The  first  four  numbers 
have  been  received.  They  give  evidence  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  editors  and  publishers  to  help  teachers  in 
their  work,  to  stimulate  ideas  for  better  education 
among  intelligent  readers,  and  to  create  a  desire  for  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  and  school  government,  in 
which  it  gives  promise  of  much  u.sefulness. 


"  Our  Flag  and  Empjre  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  Cana- 
dian song,  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  LL.  D. 
It  was  composed  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Harper  and  set  to  music 
by  Mr.  H.  O'Connor  Budden.  It  is  lively  and  inspir- 
ing, and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  school 
songs. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  vacation  trip  is  being  arranged  to  the 
International  Convention  of  Christian EndeavorSocieties 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  5th  to  10th,  1899.  The  party 
will  start  from  the  Maritime  provinces  on  Monday,  July 
3rd,  and  will  stop  en  route  at  Montreal  over  Tuesday, 
going  thence  direct  to  Detroit  ;  returning,  to  leave 
Detroit  at  midnight,  Monday,  July  10th,  stopping  over 
at  Toronto,  Niagara  Falls  and  Ottawa,  and  arriving  in 
St.  John  by  noon  of  Thursday,  July  14th.  A  person- 
ally conducted  excursion,  including  railway  and  sleeping 
car  fares,  hotel  bills,  etc.,  of  less  than  $60  for  the  eleven 
days'  trip.  For  full  information  write  to  A.  H.  Not- 
inau,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  C.  P.  R.,  St. 
John,  N.  B. 


A  I'AKT  of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  prelimin- 
ary steps  to  establish  a  Dominion  Bureau  of  Education 
met  at  Ottawa  recently  and  laid  the  matter  before  the 
premier.     The  plan  is  to  establish   a  bureau  of  informa- 


tion in  regard  to  education,  such  as  that  in  Washing- 
ington.  Sir  Wilfrid  listened  attentively  to  the  com- 
mittee, expressed  himself  willing  to  further  the  object 
in  view,  and  promised  to  bring  the  matter  before  his 
colleagues  at  an  early  day.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  Dr.  McCabe,  Dr.  Harper,  and  Mr. 
G.  U.  Hay,  who  represented  the  Maritime  provinces. 


♦'Larger  Patriotism." 


Lord  Roseberry  in  a  recent  address  urged  upon  his 
hearers  the  exercise  of  a  "  larger  patriotism,"  and  it 
would  seem  that  some  of  our  teachers  should  take  the 
admonition  to  heart. 

While  in  Montreal,  Halifax,  and  other  Canadian 
cities.  Empire  Day  was  enthusiastically  celebrated,  in 
St.  John,  the  city  of  the  Loyalists,  flags  were  not  raised 
on  some  of  the  school  buildings.  It  is  true  that  the  day 
is  in  no  sense  a  holiday,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  offici- 
ally recognized  in  New  Brunswick  ;  but  the  recognition 
that  has  been  given  it  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion 
should  at  least  entitle  it  to  the  notice  of  all  patriotic 
teachers,  and  certainly,  if  to  no  greater  extent,  to  that 
of  hoisting  their  flags,  where  provided  with  them. 

There  is  in  Great  Britain  a  small  and  rapidly-dimin- 
ishing party  called  "Little  Englanders,"  and  it  may  be 
that  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  them  in  Canada.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  th«  patriotism  of  some  which  began  with 
the  fire-cracker  celebrations  of  May  24th  in  their  boy- 
hood days,  has  not  since  expanded,  and  if  their  flags  are 
raised  on  the  Queen's  birthday  they  consider  their  whole 
duty  done. 

Teachers  are  not  the  owners  of  school  flags  but  simply 
the  custodians  of  them.  They  are,  moreover,  the  custo- 
dians, to  a  great  extent,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  future 
citizens  of  the  country;  and  no  difference  what  their  own 
feelings  may  be  with  regard  to  Empire  Day  and  other 
days  which  all  good  Canadians  should  bear  in  loyal 
memory,  it  is  their  plain  duty,  not  only  as  instructors 
but  as  citizens,  to  foster  and  encourage  patriotism  in 
the  schools. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  set  us  a  good  example 
in  respect  to  patriotism.  Not  only  do  they  inculcate  it 
at  every  opportunity,  but  in  man)'  states,  by  law  the 
American  flag  must  float  from  every  school  house  on 
every  school  day  in  the  year. 

Patriotic  teaching  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  confined 
to  any  particular  day,  but  it  has  been  found  expedient 
by  all  nations  to  emphasize  it  by  the  special  observance 
of  certain  da3's,  on  which  lessons  and  exercises  may 
serve  to  fix  in  the  mind  certain  well  marked  and  pro- 
minent features  of  the  greatness  of  the  nation  to  which 
we  belong. 
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Education  in  Onbtrio. 


Ill    refei-riiiK    iijjain    to   the   report    of    the    Minister 
of    Education    for   Ontario,  we   find   that  the  statistical  '  cal  wood-woric,  cottage  gardening,  etc 


1.  Manual  training  in  heing  "intrrKJuoed  into  all 
classes  of  scIiooIh  as  a  corrective  to  an  excewi  of  Ixxik 
work."     This  manual   training  includes  cookery,   practi- 


tahles  seem  to  show  in  that  province  a  larger  enrolment 
of  pupils  in  proportion  to  population  than  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.      Yet   we   can    boast   a  larger  proportion  of 
high  school   pupils  and  of  teachers.      In  Ontario  there 
are  '223  kindergarten  teachers  and  10,693  kindergarten 
pupils.      In    this    respect    the    Maritime  Provinces  are 
very   far   behind.      If  our  pupils  are  over-examined  in 
Nova   Scotia,    what   must   be   said  of   t*hose  in  Ontario 
where  the  Education  Department  issued  789,500  exam- 
ination papers  last  year  f     The   government  of  Ontario 
spends   846,000  per   annum  on   free  libraries.      It  also 
passed  an  act  empowering  municipal  and  school  corpora- 
tions to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  public  libraries. 
The   results   are   reported  as  being  very  satisfactory  in 
imparting  valuable  information,    promoting  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  growth  of  the  pupils,  in  creating  a  taste 
for  good  reading,  and  opening  up  new  avenues  of  thought 
to  the  young  people   and  their  parents  in    the  remotest 
parts    of  the  province.      The  want    of  similar  work   in 
the  lower  provinces  is  a  serious   defect  in  their  educa- 
tional .system.     No  money  could  be  spent  for  educational 
purposes  more  usefully  than  in  the  purchase  and  manage- 
ment of  properly  selected   libraries.      In  the  matter  of 
art  education  the  Maritime  Provinces   have  very  much 
to    learn  from  Ontario.       That  province    has  fiftj'-five 
art  schools,  whose   pupils  receive  diplomas,  medals,  etc., 
from  the  Education  Department.      A  fine   educational 
museum  contains  exhibits    of    archaeological,  zoological 
and    botanical    specimens   native  to  the  province.      In 
this  museum  there  is  also  a  department  on  which  $1,0C0 
a  year  is  spent  to  encourage  native  artists  by  the  pur- 
chase   of    their   best    pictures  for    exhibition.     In  the 
Maritime  Provinces    we  have    not  even  shelf  room  to 
preserve  valuable  educational  literature  sent  in  free  by 
publishers. 

Military  drill,  domestic  science,  manual  training  and 
agriculture  are  strongly  recommended  as  deserving  of 
much  more  attention  in  the  schools.  The  high  schools 
of  Ontario  provide  a  very  complete  course  of  special 
instruction  leading  to  a  commercial  diploma. 

In  the  appendix  we  find  a  most  valuable  report  by 
Dr.  Hodgins  of  the  state  and  progress  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  JSugland.  We  have  onlj'  space  to  note  discon- 
nectedly a  few  of  the  most  interesting  facts  brought  out 
— facts  which  we  ought  to  consider  seriously ;  for 
/  though    England    was   far   behind   us  in    the  matter  of 

I  popular   education,  yet   in    the    last   few   years   she  has 

I  made  amazing  progress. 


2.  In  the  course  of  study  for  the  common  scIiwjIm 
there  arc  two  classes  of  subjects  —  obligatory  and 
optional.  The  only  obligatory  subjects  are  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  needle-work  (for  girls)  and  drawing 
(for  boys). 

3.  .Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. This  is  done  in  residential  training  oollege<l  and  in 
the  universities  where  pedagf>gical  professorshi]is  are 
established.  The  report  says  :  "  It  may  tje  hoped  tliat 
the  spirit  of  university  education  will  thus,  in  tlie 
course  of  time,  permeate  primary  education,  giving  it 
greater  breadth  and  higher  ideals." 

It  states  that  the  establishment  of  day  training  col- 
leges in  connection  with  "the  universities,  providing 
instruction  of  the  university  type,  has  already  led  to 
good  results.  We  allow  graduates  in  arts  or  .sciences 
to  be  recognized  as  certificated  teachers,  providing  they 
hold  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  issued  by  a  collegiate  bodj',  and  approved 
by  ourselves."  Oscar  Browning,  of  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  leading  educationists  of  the  world,  says,  after  an 
experience  of  eight  years,  that  "  in  the  combination  of  a 
university  curriculum  with  the  profe.ssional  training  of 
an  elementary  schoolmaster,  the  experiment  has  been  a 
success." 


Empire  Day  in  Halifax. 


Tho.se  educationists  who  were  instrumental  in  insti- 
tuting Empire  Day  have  every  reason  to  Ije  gratified 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  celebrated  in  Halifax, 
and  generally  throughout  Nova  Scotia. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association,  the  president,  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  read  a 
long  communication  from  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ross,  Minister 
of  Education  for  Ontario,  suggesting  that  one  day  in 
every  year  be  set  apart  for  "  the  cultivation  of  feelings 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  our  country  and  to  the 
institutions  under  which  we  live."  This  suggestion, 
appropriately  and  eloquently  presented  by  Dr.  MacKay, 
was  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  700  teachers  who 
attended  the  ivssociation,  and  it  was  embodied  in  a  regu- 
lation by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

For  several  days  before  the  23rd,  the  teachers  of 
Halifax  gave  special  le.sijons  on  the  geography  of  Greater 
Britain.  The  pupils  learned  the  history  of  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  empire  from  the  time  of  the  landing 
of  Hengist  and  Hoisa  to  the  latest  acquisition  of  the 
Kowloon    Territory.       The   extent,    productions,    and 
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resources  of  each  colony  and  province  were  discussed. 
Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  excellent  adminis- 
tiati(jn  of  law  in  the  "mother  country  "  and  in  all  her 
dependencies  as  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  be 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  any  countiy. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  a  British  Hag  could  be 
.seen  floating  from  twenty-three  school  houses  in  the 
city.  The  boys  and  giils  in  their  Sunday  clothes  were 
busy  decorating  their  class-rooms  with  flags,  or  making 
maps  of  Greater  Britain  on  the  black-board,  or  review- 
ing their  British  and  Canadian  history,  or  preparing 
patriotic  songs  and  recitations  for  the  afternoon ;  and, 
being  thoroughly  interested,  they  assimilated  knowledge 
with  the  greatest  readiness — knowledge  which  will 
leave  a  permanent  impress  upon  their  characters.  The 
forenoon  also  brought  busy  preparation  and  something 
of  an.xiety  to  every  orator  and  public  man  in  Halifax  ; 
for  they  were  all  drafted  as  speakers  in  the  various 
.schools. 

The  exercises  in  the  high  schools  took  place  in  the 
forenoon.  The  pupils  of  St.  Patrick's  girls'  high  school 
read  several  original  compositions  of  great  merit.  They 
were  addressed  by  Lieut.-Governor  Daly,  who  offered  for 
ne.xt  year  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The 
Object  and  Advantages  of  Empire  Day."  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Father  McCarthy,  ex-mayor 
Stephen,  and  the  Hon.  D.  McNeil.  At  11  o'clock 
tiie  large  Assemtjly  Hall  of  the  Halifax  Academy  was 
crowded  to  overflowing.  Over  300  students,  led  by 
Miss  Mackintosh,  .sang  patriotic  songs.  They  listened 
to  eloquent  addre.sses  from  Mr.  Oeldert,  the  chairman 
of  the  School  Board,  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  Dobson,  on 
"  The  Liberty  and  Security  enjoyed  under  British  Law," 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  MacKay,  on 
"  The  Development  of  the  British  Constitution,"  and 
from  the  Lieut.-Governor. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  similar  exercises  in  all 
the  other  schools.  For  example,  the  pupils  of  St 
Mary's  girls'  school  met  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and,  dressed 
in  appropriate  costume,  they  rendered  a  pleasing  pro- 
gramme of  songs,  calisthenic  exercises  and  recitations, 
in  return  for  which  they  were  entertainted  with  addresses 
from  Lieut.-Governor  Daly,  Mr.  Geo.  Mitchell,  M.P.P., 
and  the  Hon.  T.  E.  Kenny.  Tlie  newspapers  for  the 
next  two  days  were  filled  with  accounts  of  equally 
succe.ssful  celebrations  of  the  day  at  Pictou,  Stewiacke, 
and  nearly  every  large  school  section  in  the  province. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  special  characteristic  of  the 
speeches  to  which  we  listened  that  they  all  reflected  a 
tone  of  deep  appreciation  of,  and  sincere  thankfulne.ss 
for  our  free  institutions,  with  not  a  word  of  bluster  or 
brag  or  any  remarks  that  could  offend  the  citizens  of 
any  other  country. 


Some  Jottings  by  the  Way— II. 

One  pleasant  morning  I  spent  half  an  hour  in  a 
primary  school  in  a  town  near  Boston — a  town  that  has 
an  excellent  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  for  its 
schools.  There  was  a  good  healthy  atmosphere  of  work 
in  the  room.  The  boys  and  girls  were  a  little  lively, 
but  none  too  stirring  for  youths  of  six  and  seven  years. 
Beyond  an  occasional  reprimand  for  a  burst  of  activity, 
everything  seemed  to  point  to  an  oiderly  and  well-con- 
ducted school.  But  as  I  arose  to  depart,  the  teacher 
approached  me  apologetically  and  said,  "  You  perhaps 
know  that  sometimes  everything  goes  wrong  in  a  school  ; 
some  days  mischief  and  unrest  are  abroad,  and  we  can 
do  nothing  to  stop  them."  Except  for  this  confession 
of  weakness  I  should  have  gone  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  this  was  a  pretty  good  school.  (Moral  :  If  a 
teacher  attends  strictly  to  business,  whether  visitors  are 
present  or  not,  and  avoids  complaints  reflecting  either 
upon  herself  or  scholars,  she  may  deceive  even  the  very 
elect  into  supposing  that  she  is  doing  excellent  or  fairly 
good  work). 

I  next  directed  my  steps  to  the  high  school  of  the 
town — a  fine  building  which  stood  on  an  elevation  with 
acres  of  breathing  space  and  play-ground  around  it. 
What  a  choice  spot  to  combine  study  and  recreation  ■ 
I  was  shown  into  the  hand.somely-furnished  reception 
room,  and  a  copy  of  the  daily  programme  of  studies  was 
placed  in  my  hand.  I  selected  a  class  where  a  recita- 
tion in  first  year  English  was  going  on,  and  was  shown 
to  the  room  by  a  bright  looking  lad  of  fifteen.  The  class 
consisted  of  about  twenty-five,  of  whom  two-thirds  at 
least  were  girls.  They  were  reading  a  book  of  .selections 
from  Pope's  Translation  of  Homer.  The  subject  for  the 
day  was  the  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon 
on  account  of  an  insult  to  the  former.  The  reading 
was  pool',  and  mechanical  to  the  last  degree,  without 
the  slightest  appreciation  or  enjoyment  of  what 
was  read.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  proper 
names  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  every  member  of  the 
class,  and  each  one  had  to  be  helped  over  the  names  as 
they  were  met  with  in  the  lesson.  Shades  of  Homer  1 
I  could  imagine  the  poor  old  bard  turning  over  in  his 
grave  at  the  callous  indifference  and  carelessness  with 
which  his  heroes  were  treated.  But  wliat  appealed  to 
me  most  was  the  reproachful,  almost  defiant,  attitude  of 
the.se  boys  and  girls,  as  if  they  resented  being  compelled 
to  study  a  piece  of  literature  for  which  they  had  no 
taste  or  sympathy.  And  no  coaxing  or  scolding  X)n  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  whose  lack  of  interest  with  the 
.subject  was  plainly  evident,  seemed  to  afl'ect  them. 

It  was  a  relief  to  all  apparently  when  the  bell  an- 
nounced the  close  of  the  period.      "  Have  these  boys  or 
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girls  reiul  any  Greek  or  Latin  ? "  I  ventured  to  aak. 
"Oil  no,  certainly  not;  this  is  their  first  year  in  the 
hifjh  school."  "  Don't  you  think  they  would  t-njoy  an 
English  or  American  author  Wetter,  with  the  scene 
nearer  our  own  time!"  I  again  ventured  to  ask.  "Well, 
perhaps  they  would,  but  that  is  the  book  selected  for 
rending  and  they  have  to  be  examined  on  that." 

"Ah,"  thought  I  as  I  found  my  way  to  another  room, 
"  then  they  don't  read  literature  here  for  tlif  enjoyment 
of  it:  thoy  read  it  for  examination.  1  have  heard  of 
instances  like  this  before." 

In  the  Philadelphia  normal  school  for  girls,  the  course 
in  which  is  being  taken  by  ii  young  lady  from  St.  John, 
I  spent  half  a  day,  and  I  would  willingly  have  devoted 
a  much  longer  time  to  the  many  phases  of  the  interest- 
ing work  carried  on  there.  In  tlie  large  a.ssembly  hall, 
three  hundred  bright,  intelligent  young  women  gathered 
for  the  opening  exercises,  enteiing  and  leaving  the  room 
to  the  sound  of  music  in  the  most  perfect  order.  I  was 
miiili  impressed  with  the  earnest  deportment  of  these 
student  teachers,  which  bespoke  earnest  and  capable  work 
by  them  in  the  future.-  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  was  equipped  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner with  lalwratorie.s,  gymnasiums,  and  practice  schools, 
there  was  the  same  air  of  thoughtful  and  attentive  pre- 
paration. Each  one  seemed  to  feel  that  the  importance 
of  her  work  called  for  no  trifling.  Each  moment  was 
filled  and  every  moment  was  apparently  used  to  the 
full  ext«nt.  The  laboratories  for  the  study  of  botany, 
zoology,  chemistry  and  ph3'sics,  were  large  and  admira- 
bly equipped.  Ever}'  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
study  of  music  and  literature.  Drawing,  wood-working, 
sewing,  psj'chology  and  the  theory  of  teaching,  enriched 
the  curriculum,  which  was  planned  to  secure  the  great 
est  possible  benefit  to  teachers.  In  the  course  as  out- 
lined above,  it  will  be  .seen  that  those  subjects  which 
are  destined  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
teachers  are  pursued,  and  the  aim  throughout  is  not  to 
give  information  but  to  show  by  practice  how  these  sub- 
jects may  be  adecjuately  and  thoroughly  taught  in  school. 
The  elementary  knowledge  of  all  subjects  that  make  up 
a  school  course  is  suppo.sed  to  be  gained  before  matricu- 
lating, as  each  student  must  present  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  some  reputable  high  school  before  en- 
tering the  normal  school, — a  wise  step,  and  one  that  all 
our  own  normal  .schools  which  have  not  adopted  the 
plan  should  imitate  as  soon  as  the  course  i*  our  second' 
ary  schools  will  admit  of  such  a  desirable  change. 

I'lut  it  is  to  tlie  practice  schools  that  \  wish  to  draw 
attention  for  a  few  moments.  These  embrace  all  grades 
and  conditions  of  school  work  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  high  school.  The  teachers  are  the  best  that  the  city 
affords.      Six  student  teachers  are  detailed   to  a  certain 


department  the  greater  part  of  each  day  for  a  week, 
where  they  listen  to  and  take  notex  on  the  methods 
pursu('<l  by  the  teacher  in  charge.  A  student  teacher 
takes  cliarge  of  the  class  at   a  certain  hour,  in  the  pre- 

'  sence  of  the  others,  the  regular  t^;acher  making  notes  of 
the  candidate's  power  to  teach,  to  hold  the  attention 
and     interest    of    the    class  ;    how    she    questions    and 

j  develops  the  thought  of  her  pupils  :  how  she  makes  use 
of  mateiials,  such  as  books,  chalk  and  blacklKiard,  etc.; 
her  manner  ;  her  vigilance,  will  p<iwer  as  exercised  on 
herself  and  the  class;  her  confidence  in  lierself  and  in  her 
methods  ;  her  vivacity,  enlliusiasm,  ea.se  of  expression, 
personal  neatness,  sympathy,  and  other  (|ualities  that 
will  ensure  success,  or  the  opposite.  These  are  all  care- 
fully noted  on  forms  provided  for  that  purpose.  Her 
facility  in  and  grasp  of  laboratory  work  ;  her  attention 
to  details-  in  the  lecture-room  ;  her  deportment  and 
attitude  in  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  halls  are  like- 
wise noted,  -all  th^se  being  carefully  collaborated,  and 
serving  to  determine  her  rank  as  a  po.ssible  successful 
teacher.  But  througliout  the  institution  there  appeared 
to  be  no  harsh  critical  methods.  Everyone  was  at  her 
ease  ;  a  cheerfulness,  independence  and  vivacity  seemed 
to  pervade  classroom  and  hall,  giving  evidence  of  a  thor- 
ough understanding  between  the  faculty  and  students 
and  a  charming  esprit  de  corps  among  the  students 
them.selves.     This  was  an  education  in  itself. 

( )ne  point  in  reference  to  our  own  needs  that  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  in  the  practice  schoels  is  this:  The 
student  teachers,  in  such  an  excellent  system,  gain  a 
laige  experience  and  a  good  groundwork  in  the  Ijest 
methods  of  teaching,  while  the  pupils  of  these  schools  do 
not  suffer  from  being  operated  upon  by  'prentice  hands. 
The  model  soliools  in  connection  with  the  normal 
schools  at  Fredericton,  Truro,  Charlottetown,  do  not 
give  suthcient  practice  to  our  student  teachers,  nor  is 
there  a  sufficient  range  either  of  teachers  or  subjects  in 
these  schools  to  give  them  the  experience  in  practical 
teaching  that  thev  need.  While  we  cannot  hope  to 
ha\e  normal  and  practice  schools  on  the  same  elaliorate 
scale  as  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  we  can 
easily  improve  our  normal  schools  in  two  particulars: 
We  can  suppiv  them  with  better  equipped  latwratories, 
facilities  for  instruction  in  industrial  training,  and  a 
more  complete  and  practical  course  in  such  subjects  as 
drawing,  music  and  literature.  We  can  have  the  public 
schools  of  Fredericton,  Truro,  Charlottetown,  give,  under 
the  direction  of  their  capable  teachers,  a  wider  range  of 
experience  in  practical  teaching  to  normal  school 
students  than  they  now  have. 

In  the  next  Uevieu  I  shall  pursue  this  subject  further 
in  connection  with  the  details  of  a  visit  to  the  Teachers' 
College  and  practice  school  in  connection  with  the 
Columbia  Universitv,  N.  Y.  G.  l".  H. 
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The  Summer  School. 


The  prospects  for  the  approaching  session  of  the 
Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
are  unusually  promising.  The  fame  of  the  Restigouche 
river  and  its  scenery,  and  the  opportunity  to  combine 
instruction  and  recreation  in  a  delightfully  invigorating 
climate  and  amid  scenes  among  the  most  pictuiesque  in 
Canada  will  attract  a  large  number.  Campbellton,  the 
location  for  the  School,  is  a  railway  centre,  and  is  as 
easily  accessible  by  the  Intercolonial  railway  to  those 
who  come  from  the  upper  provinces  of  Canada  as  it  is 
to  those  from  the  lower  provinces  and  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the 
Restigouche,  whose  broad  estuary  here  unites  with  the 
waters  of  Chaleur  Bay.  The  eye  takes  in  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  country  of  eastern  Quebec  and  northern  New 
Brunswick,  covered  with  hills  and  mountains  from  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height.  Just  back  of 
the  city  is  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  one  thousand  feet 
high,  which  commands  one  of  the  most  romantic  views 
in  eastein  Canada.  Thus,  the  mere  sight-seer  and  lover 
of  beautiful  scenery  will  he  amply  rewarded  for  his 
journey  to  the  Restigouche. 

The  naturalist  will  find  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
fortnight's  work  awaiting  him  in  studying  the  phj'si- 
ography  and  geology  of  this  interesting  region,  wliile  the 
rich  flora  and  fauna — both  fluviatile  and  marine — will 
have  many  delightful  surprises  in  store  for  him.  To 
the  general  student  there  will  also  he  great  advantages 
in  the  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences,  in 
literature,  music  and  history,  and  in  the  evening  lec- 
tures and  exercises  which  this  year  will  present  many 
features  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  students  but 
to  the  general  public.  Prof.  Macoun,  Canada".s  emi- 
nent botanist,  and  Prof.  Prince,  of  the  Fisheries'  depart- 
ment, have  consented  to  be  present  and  deliver  addresses. 
Mr.  D.  Bryce  Scott,  whose  demonstrations  with  the 
microscope  at  last  year's  sesston  of  the  school  at  Monc- 
ton,  gave  so  much  pleasure,  will  be  present  and  direct 
an  evening  devoted  to  microscopic  investigation.  The 
directors  hope  to  provide  a  "  Canadian  Evening  "  in 
literature  at  which  one  or  more  Canadian  authors  will 
be  present  and  give  readings  from  their  own  works. 
Added  to  these  there  will  be  concerts  and  readings  by 
noted  singers  and  readers,  popular  addresses  on  science, 
by  Profs.  Macoun  and  Prince,  Prof.  DuflF,  Prof.  Bailey, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Mac  Kay  and  other  well  known  scientists. 
The  fact  that  tlie  different  scientific*  societies  of  the 
Atlantic  province.s  are  to  meet  with  the  summer  school, 
will  make  the  gathering  the  most  important  and  note- 
worthy one  ever   held   in    these    provinces.       No    one 


should  miss  it  both  on  account  of  the  attractions  pre- 
sented by  the  Restigouche  and  the  excellent  programme 
provided. 

Intending  students  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
should  correspond  at  an  early  date  with  E.  W.  Lewis, 
B.  A.,  Campbellton,  N.  B.,  in  reference  to  board.  By 
making  early  application  to  Mr.  Lewis  good  board  can 
be  secured  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  usual  reduced 
rates  of  travel.  Members  of  the  School  pay  one  first- 
cla.ss  fare  on  going,  and  can  return  free.  Be  sure  when 
purchasing  your  ticket  on  the  Intercolonial,  Canadian 
Pacific,  or  Dominion  Atlantic  railways,  or  by  the 
P.  E.  I.  Steamship  Company,  to  get  a  Standard  Certifi- 
cate, entitling  to  free  return. 

By  registering  at  an  early  date  you  will  facilitate 
arrangements  and  enable  the  oflicers  to  have  everything 
in  readiness  for  opening. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  a  calendar,  write  to 
J.  D.  Seaman,  Secretary,  Chailottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  who 
will  gladly  send  you  one.  On  receipt  of  the  same,  read 
it  carefully  and  follow  the  directions  given  therein  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  you  will  find  greater  benefit  from 
the  School  than  you  otherwise  would. 

Inquiries  are  being  received  by  the  Secretary  from 
ail  over  Canada  and  also  from  the  United  States.  Al- 
ready a  number  have  registered  and  everything  points 
to  the  session  of  1899  being  the  best  since  the  organiza- 
of  the  School. 

The  school  will  meet  July  25th,  in  the  fine  public 
school,  Campbellton,  whose  rooms  and  assembly  hall 
have  been  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  generosity  of  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  that  enterprising  city.  Members 
will  meet  for  enrolment  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
July  25th,  and  at  8  p.  m.  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
welcome  in  the  large  assembly  hall  of  the  school. 


The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  queries  in  "  The 
Flower  Wedding,"  published  in  the  May  Review. 

1.  Sweet  William;  2.  Marguerite;  3.  Four-o'clock; 
4.  Cardinal;  5.  Jack-in-the-pulpit  and  elder  berry; 
G.  Black  eyed  Susan;  7.  Lilyof-the-valley;  8.  Primro.se. 
9.  Solomon's  Seal ;  10.  Poppy;  11.  Bridal  Wreath: 
12.  Ladies'  Slippers;  13.  Foxglove;  14.  Stock;  15. 
Aster;  16.  Tulips;  17.  Violet;  IS.  Pink;  19.  Rose; 
20.  Cupid's  paint  brush;  21.  Youth  and  old  age;  22. 
Quaker  ladies  (bluets):  23.  Dandelion;  24.  Wall-flower; 
25.  Jon(iuil;  26.  Johny-jump-up;  27.  Bouncing  Betty; 
28.  Ragged  Robin;  29.  Flag;  30.  Larkspur;  31.  Pansy 
or  Hawthorne;  32.  Daisy;  33.  Hen  and  chickens  and 
butter  and  eggs;  34.  Candytuff,  marshmallows  and 
buttercups;  35.  Bachelor's  button ;  36.  Marigold;  37. 
Goldenrod;  38.  Forget-me-not;  39.  Indian's  Pipe; 
40.  Star  of  Bethlehem,  locust  and  moon  flower;  41. 
Tiurapet;    42.   Everlasting. 
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TALKS   WITH    TEACH  KKS. 

There  are  iiidiciitioiis  that  the  douljle  scliool  desk 
will  have  to  go.  Already  several  School  Boards  are 
replacing  them  with  single  sittings.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  St.  .lohn  School  Board.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  and  none  against  it  except  that 
of  greater  expense.  The  strongest  objection  to  the 
double  desk  is  that  it  cniourages  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  Two  pupils  in  tlic  same  class  sitting  at 
the  same  desk,  even  if  not  inclined  to  copy,  can  not  well 
avoid  seeing  each  other's  work,  and  the  weaker  one  will 
generally  lean  upon  the  stronger,  and  thus  his  self- 
reliance  is  destroyed.  By  this  teachers  aie  often  de- 
ceived, the  more  readily  because  in  lai-ger  clas.ses  in- 
dividual examination  is  not  frequent,  and  it  is  some- 
times found  that  by  sitting  alongside  a  brighter  classmate 
the  term's  work  has  been  in  a  manner  lost  by  the  duller 
pupil. 

Most  country  schools  are  at  pre.sent  equipped  with 
double  desks,  both  from  motives  of  economy  and  because 
of  want  of  space,  and  it  will  probably  be  some  time 
before  the  advantages  of  single  desks  become  sufficiently 
apparent  to  warrant  a  change  on  the  part  of  rural 
trustees.  I  would  suggest  to  teachers  that  where  new 
furniture  is  rei|uired  that  they  make  a  strong  effort  to 
induce  their  Boards  to  purchase  single  sittings.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  teachers  arrange  their  pupils  so  that 
no  two  of  the  same  standard  be  permitted  to  occupy  the 
same  desk.  There  are  no  doubt  some  disadvantages  in 
this,  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
gain  that  will  be  made  in  independent  work. 


I  cannot  refrain  from  ([uoting  here  from  an  article  in 
the  North  American  lievieu;  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  I 
hope  if  opportunity  offers  that  it  will  be  read  to  parents. 

"  We  would  not  ivllow  nur  most  coiifidentiul  clerk  to  engineer 
11  critical  dual  for  us  in  the  nmrket  or  on  'cliiuige  ;  but  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  |>ernutting  u  school  teacher,  to  us  unknown, 
underpaid,  tired  to  death,  averse  to  her  or  his  occupation 
prribul)ly,  and  sometimes  incom|)etent,  to  determine  the  lines 
upon  which  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  with  his  immortal  soul, 
is  to  tiike  liis  departure  in  life  ;  lines  whose  direction  and 
grading  will  practically  ."ettle  his  future. 

The  outcome  of  the  deal  on  'change  will  immicliiitilv  and 
|K^rhii|>s  vitally  iiirect  our  pocket,  but  the  outcome  of  the  boy 
will  not  appear  until  be  is  an  orphan  in  name  lus  be  already  is 
in  fact,  and  meanwhile,  its  symjjtoras  are  hidden  from  us  by 
the  boy's  own  precocious  hypocrisy  and  our  conniving  blind- 
ness. And  yet  children  were  created  to  go  to  heaven,  while 
bank  accounts  sometimes  operate  to  incline  their  owners 
toward  another  place." 

I  cannot  but  notice  from  time  to  time  how  some 
teachers  and  schools  are  enslaved   by  definitions,  and 


thiise  (if  the  most  li.iir  splitting  nature.  Tliese  definitions 
are  nut  of  the  pu|iii  s  niaiiiifacture  and  do  not  arise  from 
his  work,  but  they  are  all  run  in  the  same  mould  like 
bullets,  and  after  they  have  cooled  in  the  principal'H 
brain,  perhaps,  they  are  bianded  and  scatleriHl  through- 
out the  schools.  Pupils  by  this  proccns  of  solvinR 
problems  by  patterns  or  lecipes,  liecome  mere  imitating 
machines.  They  should  develop  reasoning  power  and 
give  logical  analysis,  but  each  pupil  should  give  his  own 
analysis.  If  a  pupil  is  required  to  give  the  teacher's 
analysis,  or  the  principal's  analysis,  or  the  superintend- 
ent's analysis,  wherein  is  he  developed  !  The  machine 
may  be  thereby  completed  but  it  is  at  the  pupil's  exjiense. 
Another  cpiestion  that  arises  from  all  this  is,  how  far 
should  a  principal  or  a  superintendent  endeavour  to 
impress  his  particular  ideas  upon  teacliers  of  training 
and  experience !  But  "that  is  another  story"  and  must 
for  lack  of  space  be  dealt  with  again. 


Fob  the  Review.] 

Education  in  British  Columbia. 

The  educational  system  of  British  Columbia,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  the  result  of  more  than  twenty  years  of 
evolution.  It  combines  the  best  features  of  the  sys- 
tems of  the  sister  provinces  in  a  way  that  makes  it  both 
unique  and  effective. 

To  understand  the  true  value  of  this  system  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
developed,  and  which  it  is  required  to  meet.  These  are 
quite  different  from  what  they  are,  or  ever  were,  in  the 
older  provinces.  In  the  interior,  particularly,  where 
everything  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  rivers  and  mountains,  towns  and 
cities  appear  and  disappear  with  astonishing  sudden- 
ness. These  towns,  frequently  isolated  and  difficult  of 
access,  draw  an  ever  shifting  population  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  These  people  do  not,  a.s  a  rule,  build 
themselves  permanent  homes  ;  but  often  living  in  rude 
hovels  or  tents,  remain  only  while  the  "  biKim  "  htsts  ; 
and  then  move  elsewhere. 

This  unstable  condition  of  affairs  makes  the  i|uestion 
of  education  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  But  the  gov- 
ernment meets  the  dithculty  in  a  very  effective  way. 
With  certain  limited  exceptions  it  l)ears  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  building  and  equipping  the  school  houses  and 
of  paying  the  teachers.  This  is  certainly  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  provincial  treasury  ;  and  during  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  it  was  hinted  that  the  time  was  close 
at  hand  when  a  different  system  must  be  adopted.  Of 
course,  no  one  knows  yet  what  this  change  will  Ije.  At 
present,  the  four  coast  cities  support  their  own  schools 
with  the  aid  of  ten    dollars  per  capita  of   the  actual 
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attendance.  Some  other  incorporated  towns  niiji;ht,  per- 
haps, do  as  much  towards  the  support  of  their  own 
schools  ;  but  it  looks  as  though  any  change  in  the  system 
that  would  throw  more  of  the  expense  upon  the  people 
of  the  smaller  communities  would  be  a  step  backward 
rather  than  in  advance.  The  present  .system  seems  well 
adapted  for  all  out-lj'ing  districts  since  it  provides  them 
with  school  privileges  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as 
are  to  be  had  in  the  larger  centres. 

Nor  is  local  interest  in  the  schools  impaired  by  this 
system.  Boards  of  trustees  are  elected  to  expend  the 
school  funds,  to  engage  and  dismiss  teachers,  and  to 
have  a  general  oversight  of  the  schools.  But  since 
the  teachers  are  paid  from  the  provincial  treasury, 
trustees  are  never  influenced  by  a  false  idea  of  economy 
to  retain  any  but  competent  teachers  ;  and  underbid- 
ding among  teachers  is,  in  this  province,  a  thing 
unknown. 

But  this  ever-varying  and  cosmopolitan  character  of 
the  communities  presents  many  difficulties  to  the  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  to  the  legislators.  And  here  the  grading 
of  the  schools  is  far  from  being  an  ea.sy  question  to 
solve.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  schools  of  several 
hundred  pupils,  not  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  the 
town  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  which  scarcely  two  have 
come  from  the  same  .school.  There  are  some  advan- 
tages to  be  derived,  however,  from  such  a  composite 
school.  The  pupils  have  learned  many  things  by  travel- 
ling. They  have  had  their  minds  quickened  in  many 
ways.  They  have  seen  different  places  a"fJ  are  usually 
more  interested  in  geography  and  kindred  subjects  than 
are  the  pupils  in  more  conservative  communities. 

The  matter  of  grading  the  schools  is  left  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  than  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  determines  what 
subjects  shall  be  taught  to  each  grade  :  but  the  con- 
struction of  the  time  tables  is  tlie  duty  of  the  teacher. 
This,  of  course,  pioduces  a  lack  of  unity  among  the 
schools  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  removes  the  evil  of 
over-crowding,  of  which  we  hear  so  many  complaints 
from  other  .sources.  There  is  another  thing  that  pro- 
duces a  lack  of  harmony  among  British  Columbia 
schools,  and  that  is  that  this  province  lias  no  normal 
school  of  teachers  ;  consequently  those  teachers  who 
have  been  educated  iiere  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  special  preparation,  while  the  many  others  have  come 
from  such  a  variety  of  schools,  that  their  methods  have 
little  in  common.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  nor- 
mal school  will  soon  be  established  at  which  those  who 
wisli  to  enter  the  profession  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  preparation  for  the  work. 

Anotlier  need  is  a   good  educational  paper,  that  will 


understand  and  be  prepared  to  meet  our  peculiar  con- 
dition.s.  As  we  have  none  devoted  to  our  interests, 
some — perhaps  many — of  our  teachers  do  not  take  any 
such  paper  at  all  ;  and  so  fail  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  great  educational  world  But  we  hope  that  this 
want  will  soon  be  supplied. 

There  is  one  more  matter  that  should  be  referred  to 
in  this  paper.  That  is  the  action  of  the  government  in 
providing  at  a  nominal  expense  circulating  libraries  for 
the  I'ural  districts.  These  libraries  consist  of  a  number 
of  well  selected  books  relating  to  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  people  of  this  province.  They  are  neatly  arranged 
in  suitable  oases  and  cost  the  community  practically 
only  the  expense  of  shipment.  .  While  the.se  libraries 
are  altogether  separate  from  the  schools,  they  form  an 
educational  factor  in  the  province. 

Although  there  are  many  things  yet  needed,  it  ap- 
pears, after  considering  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
that  the  educational  puzzle  has  been  as  well  solved  herp 
as  in  any  portion  of  our  Dominion. 

Trail,  B.  C,  May  1899.  R.  E.  ESTABROOKS. 


Some  Notes  on  Milton's  Lycidas. 


A  couple  of  score  of  questions  on  Lycidas  have  been 
sent  to  me  recently  from  a  school  in  a  neighboring 
county.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  all  of  them  within 
the  .space  allowed  for  this  sort  of  thing  by  the  editor, 
so  I  shall  select  the  ones  that  seem  to  offer  a  chance  of 
being  generally  interesting  to  students  of  the  poem. 

Line  1.  "  Yet  once  more,"  refers  to  some  other 
poem;  which  one  ? 

It  depends  on  which  of  at  least  two  diflferent  inter- 
pretations of  the  introduction  is  accepted  by  the  reader. 
Perhaps  Milton  means  ;  "  Ay  me  !  here's  another  of  my 
friends  dead,  and  I  must  go  to  work  and  drop  another 
'  melodious  tear'  in  memory  of  him."  If  so,  the 
"other  poem"  is  his  "  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of 
Winchester"  in  10:il,  six  years  before. 

But  perhaps  he  means  :  "  I  hoped  to  rest  from  verse- 
making  until  I  felt  fit  for  that  supremely  great  poem 
which  it  is  my  ambition  to  make  my  life's  work,  but 
here  is  a  case  which  calls  me  from  my  preparatory 
studies  for  tlie  great  work,  and  I  must  do  by  my  friend 
what  I  hope  '  some  gentle  muse'  will  do  by  '  my  destined 
urn.'"     If  so,  the  "  other  poem  "  is   "Corous"  in  1634. 

Line  8.     Where  did  Milton  get  the   name  Lycidas  ? 

Where  lie  got  the  luinies  Corydon,  Thyrsis,  Phyllis, 
Tliestylis,  Damoetas,  Amaryllis,  Neaera,  etc.  Virgil 
uses  them  all  in  his  Eclogues,  but  he  did  not  invent 
them.  He  borrowed  them  from  his  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  from  the  pastoral  poems  of  the  Greek 
idylists. 
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Line  14.     "  Melwlious  tt'ai- I" 

It  means  the  poem.  Being  un  elegy,  it  is  tearful  of 
course  ;  and  when  such  motlerns  jus  Tennyson  and  Swin- 
burne a.SHure  us  that  it  is  tlie  most  ex<|uisit«ly  perfect 
of  all  elegiac  poems  as  regaids  artistic  form,  we  may  be 
sure  that  Milton's  own  musical  ear  did  not  dei-eive  him 
when  he  described  his  poem  as  "  melodious."  If  it  is 
not  so  to  the  reader,  so  much  the  worse  for  him. 

Line  17.      ''Somewhat  loudly  !" 

I  don't  feel  quite  sure  what  Milton  meant  by  tlii«. 
Perhaps  as  he  was  writing  this  part  of  the  poem  he 
may  have  been  thinking  of  what  he  was  going  to  say 
in  lines  113-131. 

Lines  19-22. 

"  So  may  somebod)'  do  for  nic  when  I  am  dead,  what 
I  ara  now  about  to  do  for  my  friend  Lycidas."  The 
"  somebody"  of  course  was  to  be  a  poet,  and  the  "  lucky 
words"  were  to  be  such  iis  those  in  line  twenty-two. 
In  his  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester, 
Milton  wrote  these  "  lucky  words  :" 

"  Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  ((uiet  ever  have: 
After  tliis  thy  travail  sore 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  everinoie." 

Line  55.      Why  "  wizard  stream  "  ? 

In  an  earlier  poem,  Milton  has: — "  Ancient  hallowed 
Dee."  Drayton,  too,  calls  it  "  hallowed."  And  Spenser 
in  F.  Q.  4,  11,  has:— 

Dee  that  long  agone. 
Did  Britons  call  divine. 

In  the  legendary  lore  of  ancient  Britain,  the  river 
was  said  to  be  haunted  by  magicians.  It  was  sacred, 
too,  as  a  boundary  stream,  separating  England  from 
Wales. 

Line  56.     "Ay  me,"  should  it  not  Ix;  "  Ah  me  "  .' 

Look  at  line  154,  and  at  Coraus  511,  and  at  Samson 
Agonistes  331,  and  hear  Spenser: — 

"  Ay  me,  that  thanks  so  much  should  fail  of  meed." 

And  Shakespeare: — 

"  Ay  me,  what  act 

That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index  "  7 

The  poets  of  the  present  century  use  it  also.  Here 
is  a  line  from  Mrs.  Browning:  — 

"  Ay  mc!  how  dreiid  cjiii  IdiiU  the  dead." 

And  in  Tennyson's  Tithonus  we  find: — 

"  Ay  me!  ay  nie!  the  woo<ls  decay  and  full." 

Line  66.     What  does  it  mean  ? 

Compare  Comus  547,  read  from  54S.  If  j'ou  read 
Latin  look  at  the  second  line  of  V'irgil's  first  Eclogue. 
Even  if  you  don't  read  I.,atin,  you  had  better  get  hold 
of  a  Latin  dictionary  and  look  up  the  difTerent  meanings 
of  "meditor;"  and   wliiip   vou   have  the  book   in   hand 


you  may  as  wall  look  up  also  "  utor  "  to  help  you  under- 
stand the  "use"  in  lines  67  and  136;  and  "  clarus '' 
too,  for  the  "clear"  in  line  70.  Milton  often  uses 
Engli.sh  words  of  I.>atin  origin  in  senses  that  can  l>e 
more  rcarlily  found  in  a  Ijitin  dictionary  than  in  an 
English  one. 

Line  75.      What  is  "  the  Blind  Fury  "  ! 

The  Furies  were  the 

'•  Dwellers  in  tlie  nether  gl6om,  avengers  of  the  alain," 

to  whom  Macaulay  makes  Virginius  call  for  vengeance 
on  Appius  Claudius.  It  was  one  of  the  Fates,  Atropos, 
whose  business  it  was  to  slit  the  life-thread  of  mortals; 
but  Milton  is  enraged  at  her  for  drowning  his  friend 
and  takes  the  very  natural  liberty  of  applying  an  op- 
piobrious  epithet  to  her.  Compare  Tenny.son  in  "  In 
Memoriam  "  50: — 

"  Be  near  mc  when  the  ."ensuous  frame 

Is  nick'd  with  pangs  that  con<|ner  trust; 
And  time,  a  maniac  scattering  duBt, 
And  life,  a  Fury  slinging  flame." 

Line  77.  What  does  "  Touch'd  my  trembling  ears  '' 
signify. 

Masson  says  this  is  "  A  fine  poetical  appropriation  of 
of  the  popular  superstition  that  the  tingling  of  a  person's 
ears  is  a  sign  that  people  aie  talking  of  him.  What 
Milton  has  l)een  saying  about  poetic  fame,  might  Iks 
understood,  he  saw,  as  applicable  to  himself." 

Lines  103-7.     Explain. 

Triton,  "  The  Herald  of  the  Sea  "  (89),  came,  on  be- 
half of  Neptune,  to  inquire  into  the  drowning  of  Lycidas; 
by-and-bye,  St.  Peter,  "The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean 
Lake"  (109),  comes  to  lament  the  untimely  fate  of  a 
promising  son  of  the  church;  one  who,  as  a  true  pastor, 
would  have  been  in  striking  contrast  to  the  corrupt 
Laudian  clergy. 

Here  we  have  the  genius  of  Cambridge  University 
coining  to  ask  about  his  alumnus.  He  is  dressed  as  a 
college  don  should  be,  in  gown  and  cap.  He  represents 
the  river  as  well  as  the  university,  and  his  gown  is 
made  of  the  hairy  weeds  that  grow  in  the  Cam,  while 
his  cap  is  made  of  the  sedges  that  line  its  banks.  The 
indi.stinct  markings  on  the  sedge  leaves  are  compared 
with  those  on  the  petals  of  the  hyacinth.  As  for 
"  sanguine,"  and  "  inscribed  with  woe,"  look  up  the 
fable  about  Hyacinthus. 

There  is  .scarcely  a  line  in  the  whole  poem  which  does 
not  remind  the  reader  of  the  Greek  and  l^tin  pastoral 
poetry  of  some  passage  there.  For  instance,  the  "touch- 
ed my  trembling  ears  "  in  77  recalls  Virgil's  "Cynthius 
aurem  vellit "  in  the  sixth  Eclogue.  So  too,  here,  we 
are  reminded  of  a  pa.s.sage  near  the  Ijeginning  of 
"  .Moschus's  I<anient  for   Bion.  '     Andrew  Lang  renders 
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it  thus: — "  Now  thou  hyacinth  whisper  the  letters  on 
thee  graven,  and  add  a  deeper  AI,  AT  to  thy  petals." 

Lines  113-131.     Explain. 

This  would  take  a  column  or  two,  and  even  then  the 
explanation  would  be  unsatisMctory  to  any  reader  who 
was  not  familiar  with  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
English  Church  about  the  year  1G37.  The  more  one 
knows  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  period,  the 
better  he  will  understand  this  passage  ;  and  then  there 
is  Ruskin's  commentary  on  it  in  Sesame  and  Lilies,  20-24. 

Line  15L     Explain  "  laureate  hearse." 

King  was  something  of  a  poet,  (see  line  lOf.)  and  so 
was  worthy  of  the  laurel  crown.  As  to  "  hearse,"  look 
up  the  older  meanings  and  pick  out  the  one  that  best 
fits  the  context. 

This  is  probably  as  much  as  the  printer  can  get  into 
two  columns  and  so  I  must  leave  the  other  questions 
unanswered. 

A.  C.\MERON. 

Yarmouth,  N,  S.,  June  2ud,  1899. 


For  the  Review.] 

English  Literature  in  tlie  Lower  Grades. 


RoY.u,  Reader,  No.  4. 

The  Soldier's  Dream,  page  ISl. 

The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  page  1S5. 

Hohenlinden,  page  .'W. 

Sometimes  we  can  learn  most  from  a  poem  by  study- 
ing it  together  with  several  others  on  the  same  or  a  like 
subject,  so  we  will  take  a  group  of  three  pieces  which 
all  tell  of  war  and  of  the  .soldier's  life. 

Read  the  "  Soldier's  Dream  "  first.  If  you  were 
asked  to  draw  pictures  that  would  tell  the  same  story 
as  the  poem,  how  many  would  you  draw  ?  Describe 
each  in  your  own  words.  What  effect  do  the  difterent 
pictures  have  on  each  other  1  Do  you  know  any  other 
poem  that  describes  a  dream  1  (Longfellow'.s  "  The 
Slave's  Dream.") 

What  side  of  the  soldier's  life  does  this  poem  show 
us  1  What  is  the  soldier's  strongest  feeling  as  he  wakes 
from  his  dream  1 

"The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky." 
What  figure  of  .speech  is  this  1  Can  you  recall  any 
other  line  of  poetry  about  the  stars  ? 

Explain  ■'  In  Life's  Morning  March."  In  "  The 
Rurial  of  Sir  John  Moore, '  how  many  pictures  are  there  ? 
Compare  the  two  poems  clo.sely.  Who  tells  each  story  '.' 
What  feeling  is  expressed  in  each  !  Note  how  much  of 
the  description  of  the  liurial  is  expressed  by  negative.s." 
"Not  a  funeral  note,"  "  J\'o  useless  coffin."  (Jive  all 
the  other  examples. 

If  you  will  read  for  yourself,  or  your  teacher  will 
read  to  you,  parts  of  Tenny.sun's  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  1 


the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  or  any  account  of  the  burial 
of  a  great  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  better  how  .sad  this  hurried  funeral  seemed 
to  the  soldiers  who  loved  their  brave  leader. 

Has  Sir  John  Moore  been  less  famous  because  they 
"  carved  not  a  line,  and  raised  not  a  stone  ?"  What 
monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory  ?  If  you  can- 
not think,  look  in  the  poem   "  Fidelity,"  verse  6. 

Now  turn  to  "  Hohenlinden  ;"  read  it  carefully  and 
see  what  differences  you  can  find  between  it  and  the 
other  two  pieces.     What  likenesses  are  there  ? 

The  poet  Campbell,  who  wrote  both  this  poem  and 
"  The  Soldier's  Dream,"  lived  during  a  time  of  great 
and  constant  wars,  and  it  is  said  that  he  looked  on 
from  a  distance  at  this  very  battle. 

Do  you  notice  now  stately  and  mournful  the  verses 
are  '!     The  last  one  reminds  us  of  a  funeral  march. 

All  of  these  poems  deal  with  the  sad  and  dreadful 
part  of  war.  Is  there  any  bright  or  comforting  side  to 
it  ?  Do  you  know  any  other  writings  about  war  ?  If 
you  do,  think  what  they  say  about  it.  What  fine 
qualities  must  a  good  soldier  have  1  You  may  read  of 
some  of  them  in  "  The  Loss  of  the  Birkenhead."  Do 
you  know  at  this  very  time  some  wise  men  from  differ- 
ent great  nations  of  the  world  are  met  together  to  try 
to  find  some  plan  by  which  wars  may  be  avoided  and 
different  countries  may  settle  their  disputes  peaceably  1 
Long  ago,  when  fighting  was  going  on  nearly  all  the 
time,  the  old  knights  had  for  their  motto,  "  For  God 
and  my  lady." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  his  long  poems,  tells  how 
an  old  knight  said  to  a  young  one  : 

"  For  king,  for  faith,  for  lady  fair, 
See  that  thou  fight." 

And  still  brave  men  are  always  ready  to  defend  their 
country,  their  religion,  and  those  who  are  weak  and 
helpless. 

Women,  are  of  course,  more  capable  of  dealing  with 
children  than  men,  but  since  God  did  not  choose  to  make 
a  sexle.ss  world,  it  seems  to  go  without  sa3'ing  that  both 
men  and  women  are  needed  in  the  work  of  initiating 
the  young  into  the  heritage  of  the  race.  Boys  need 
contact  with  forceful  personalities  that  symbolize  to 
them  their  own  maturity  :  this  contact  many  of  them 
will  never  have,  at  least  in  any  uplifting  degree,  unless 
thoy  get  it  in  .schools  below  even  the  high  school  grade. 
Foreigners  have  long  recognized  our  weakness  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  recognized 
by  ou  rsel  ves. — Independent. 


I  find  the  Revikw  very  helpful  especially,  with  Nature 
les.sons,  and  wish  it  every  success.  M. 
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COLLEGE    ANNIVERSARIES. 
Dallioii.sie  Convocntioii. 

Dalhousie  Convocation  is  held  earlier  than  that  of  the 
other  Miiritinie  eolieges.  This  is  an  indication  of  tlie 
origin  of  tlie  college.  Earl  Dalhousie  was  authori/.ed 
by  the  British  government  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
Castine  Fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  "  college  or 
academy  on  the  same  plan  and  principle  as  that  at 
Kdinhurgli."  Tliough  the  college  has  passed  through 
many  changes  since  1821 — from  college,  high  school 
and  academy  to  university  (even  on  one  unhappy 
period  letting  its  building  for  storing  merchandise  and 
housing  the  estabiisliment  of  a  pastry-cook)  it  has 
never  forgotten  the  intention  of  the  founder,  and  has 
made  Edinburgh  its  model.  Its  first  calendar  in  1864 
says  the  course  for  B.  A.  e.itends  over  four  winter  ses- 
sions, or  three  winter  and  three  summer  sessions.  The 
winter  session  l>egan  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  Octo- 
ber and  ended  on  the  first  W^ednesday  of  April  ;  the 
summer  began  the  following  Wednesday  and  ended  the 
last  Wednesday  in  June.  The  dates  of  opening  and 
closing  and  the  summer  session  were  evidently  sug- 
gested b}'  Edinburgh.  Two  years  later,  three  weeks 
were  added  to  the  winter  and  taken  from  the  summer 
session.  During  the  eighties  the  reformers  pleaded  for 
a  longer  session.  At  first  they  were  given  one  week, 
then  another,  until  in  1888  they  succeeded  in  making  the 
second  Wednesday  of  Septeinl)er  the  beginning,  and  the 
last  Tue.sday  of  April  the  end  of  the  session  ;  later 
they  got  another  week  in  September.  Since  then  they 
have  confiticd  their  efforts  to  the  abolition  of  holidays. 
So  that  now  the  session  is  nearly  eight  months  in  length, 
or  as  long  as  those  of  the  colleges  that  open  with  October 
and  clo.se  with  May  and  enjoy  a  good  holiday  at  Christ- 
mas and  a  week  or  more  at  Easter. 

The  total  number  of  registered  students  during  the 
past  se.ssion  was  352.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the  faculty  of  Law.  Curiously  the  profession  seems  to 
be  somewhat  pleased.  They  .seem  to  think  that  a  law 
school  tends  to  overcrowd  the  profession.  It  may  make 
the  competition  keener,  but  this  it  does  by  improving 
the  quality  of  the  competitors.  Still  from  every  point 
of  view  the  profe.ssion  benefits  by  having  its  members 
specially  trained. 

The  president,  in  his  opening  address,  alluded  to  the 
value  of  the  university  to  the  city,  financially.  Each 
year  the  university  is  the  means  of  distributing  in  the 
city  at  least  8100,000.  This  way  of  looking  at  the 
value  of  a  university  is  no  doubt  the  lowest,  but  it  i.s 
sometimes    effective  in    making    the    ^lavrs    of    money 


realize  that  it  in  to  their  intereHt,  at  least,  not  tn  add  to 
a  university's  dilliculties,  if  not  to  help. 

The  president  announced  that  Dr.  Norman  E.  Mac- 
Kay,  port  physician  of  Halifax,  ha>i  ofTered  an  annual 
bursary  of  $[0  to  be  c'ompeteil  for  by  the  students  of 
chemistry. 

The  following  entrance  scholarships  W4're  announced  ; 

J  unior  Professors  and  Young,  Coffin,  E.  W.  (Char- 
lottetown):  Young,  1,  Christie,  (i.  (Halifax):  2,  Chris- 
tie, C.  (Halifax);  .'5,  Morrison,  Bertha,  (Dartmouth): 
McKen/ie  Bui-sary,  Mackenzie,  K.;  Senior  Professors, 
Lawson,  D.  A.,  Grafton,  N.  S. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred  on  eight  women, 
twenty-nine  men  ;  B.  L.  on  two  women  ;  B.  Sc.  on  one 
man  ;  LL.B.  on  twenty-three  men  ;  M.  D.  C.  M.  on  one 
woman  and  ten  men  ;  M.  A.  on  six  men  (two  being 
M.  A.  of  Princeton  were  admitted  ad  ennd.  <jrad.)  Of 
the  eighty  graduates,  two  are  from  Newfoundland  ; 
four  from  P.  E.  Island  ;  seven  from  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  rest  from  Nova  Scotia.  Eleven  of  the  grad- 
uates in  law  hold  the  degree  of  B.  A.  —  three  from 
Acadia,  two  from  Mount  Allison,  three  from  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  and  three  from  Dalhousie.  One  of  the 
Doctors  of  Medicine  is  a  B.  A.  of  Dalhousie. 

The  Diplomas  of  Honors  were  granted  in  mathema- 
tics. High  Honors  to  Baiid,  Murray  (of  Sussex),  and 
Gertrude  Lawlor ;  Honors  to  Me.sstMiger,  Barnes  and 
G.  W.  McKenzie.  Philosophy,  High  Honors,  G.  N.  Mac- 
kenzie; Honors,  Anderson.  English  and  History,  High 
Honors,  Davis;  Cheinistr}-,  High  Honors,  Lindsay. 

Mr.  A.  Cumming,  captain  of  the  football  team,  won 
Distinction  in  the  ordinary  course  for  B.  A.  Miss 
Archibald  also  received  Diploma  of  Distinction,  while 
Theo.  Ross,  of  P.  E.  Island,  won  Great  Distinction. 

The  Avery  Prize  was  given  to  T.  Ross;  the  Waverley 
(mathematics)  to  J.  C.  Meckie,  of  Block  ton,  .Mavs.  The 
Sir  Wm.  Young  (iold  Me<ial  foi-  mathematics,  was 
awarded  to  J.  W.  A.  Baird,  and  a  University  Medal  to 
G.  X.  MacKenzif,  who  took  High  Hr)nors  in  philosophy. 

Excellent  addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  Farrell  and 
Geo.  Mitchell,  M.  P.  P.  Two  of  Dr.  Farrell's  sons 
were  among  the  graduates  in  medicine.  Dr.  Farrell. 
was  one  of  the  city  doctors  who  started  the  Halifax 
Medical  College  in  1871,  and  h'vs  l>een  a  memlier  of  its 
teaching  staff"  ever  since.  He  is  also  an  examiner  in 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Dalhousie.  Of  the  founders  of 
the  Medical  College,  Dr.  Farrell  is  the  only  one  still 
"•iviii-;  instruction.  In  Dalhousie,  the  Aca<lemic  Order 
for  distinguished  service  belongs  to  the  teacher  of 
mathematics,  Prof.  Macdonald,  who  has  completed  his 
thirty  fifth  session.  In  <|uality,  as  well  as  in  <|uantity, 
he  stands  without  a  peer  as  a  tcaclx'r. 
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Anniversary  Week  at  Wolfville. 

The  educational  institutions  at  Wolfville  have  their 
formal  closing  exercises  on  June  7th,  but  the  various 
exercises  connected  with  the  end  of  the  academic  year 
extend  over  several  days. 

Horton  Collegiate  Academy,  founded  in  1828,  still 
maintains  a  vigorous  life  notwithstanding  the  severe 
competition  of  high  schools  and  county  academie.« 
throughout  the  province.  It  aims  to  lay  a  thorough 
and  broad  foundation  for  after  study  or  practical  life, 
and  has  always  maintained  a  reputation  for  eiiiciency. 
It  provides  courses  in  mathematics,  English,  history, 
Latin  and  Creek,  French,  elementary  science  and 
manual  training.  In  the  latter  it  is  the  pioneer  school 
of  the  provinces.  The  closing  exercises  were  held  in 
Assembly  Hall  on  Tuesday  after-noon  and  were  wit- 
nessed by  a  large  audience.  The  following  programme 
was  successfully  carried  out  : 

Pkocession.1l 

Mi.ss  Annie  S.  Chii-m.-\n. 
PRAYER. 

Valsk Chopin. 

Miss  Mary  Davidson. 

Essay Relation  of  Character  to  Success. 

Edwin  H.  Freeze,  Penobsquis,  N.  B. 

Essay  The  Dreyfus  Case. 

Frederick  R.  Shankel,  Hubbard  Cove,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  S. 

SoNfi — The  Minstrel  Bov 

Charles  B.  W.  McMuUen. 

Essay Ideals  and  Aspirations. 

F.  Albert  Peitzsch,  Isaac's  Harbor,  N.  S. 

Essay United  States  Imperialism. 

(iiffbrd  H.  Oakes,  Kingston,  Kings  Co.,  N.  S. 

Polish  Danck Xa\ei-  Scliarwenka. 

William  L.  Wright. 

Essay Open  Doors. 

Miss  Hilda  A.  Tufts,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 

Si'KiNt;  SoNo 

Miss  Hattie  Masters. 

Pkese.vtation  of  Diplomas.  Addkesse.s. 

(ioi)  Save  the  Qleex. 

The  following  is  the  class  of   1899,   consisting   of   1'4 

members,  only    1 1  of  whom  succeeded    in    passing   the 

severe    graduating    tests    unconditionally.      These   are 

marked  : 

Class  of  '99 — Hokton  Academy. 

Albert  C.  Berry,  N.  B.  Winthrop  H.  Lockliart,  N.  B. 

♦Bertoii  S.  Corey,  N.  B.  John  V.  McDonald,  C.  B. 

*Heber  S.  Corey,  N.  B.  *Andrew  D.  McCain,  N.  B. 

Eva  Cleveland,  N.  S.  *GilTord  H.  Oakes,  N.  S. 

Avery  DeWitt,  N.  S.  Warren  C.  Oxnei',  N.  S. 

*Ernest  M.  Katon,  N.  S.  ^Frederick  A.  I'eil/.scli,  N.  S. 
*Hfcnry  R.  Emmerson,  N.  B.      Edward  H.  >-'ci)tt 

*Edwin  H.  Freeze,  N.  B.  *Fre<lerick  R.  Shankel,  N.  S. 

♦Miriam  M.  Hayes,  N.  S.  Wilfred  L.  Strong,  N.  S. 

•S.  Louise  Hayes,  N.  S.  'Walter  Tingley,  N.  B. 

Jennie  M.  Johnson.  N.  S.  *Hilda  A.  Tufts,  N.  S. 

Wylle  E.  King,  N.  S.  *Wi!liam  L.  Wri-lit,  N.  B. 
♦ra.ssed  in  all  Hnli.jec'ts 

The  work    of  our  secondary  schools  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  rcfjuires  in   tcachers'the  lii;;he>.t  profes- 


sional skill,  as  an  imperfect  foundation  will  maim   the 
student  for  life. 

Acadia  Seminary  is  an  institution  of  commanding 
importance.  It  began  its  life  long  after  Horton  Aca- 
demy and  has  had  a  somewhat  checkered  career,  but  it 
is  now  magnificently  housed,  and  is  next  year  to  take 
on  the  dignity  of  a  male  principal.  It  has  a  faculty  of 
thirteen  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  has  made  special  provision  for  music  and  art. 
Tt  has  a  collegiate  course  of  four  years ;  and  its  graduates 
at  e  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  subjects  that  engage 
the  attention  of  the  ordinary  college  under-graduates, 
though  the  treatment  is  necessarily  more  elementary. 

Over  ninety  students  have  enjoyed  its  advantages 
during  the  year,  and  fourteen  graduated  at  the  closing 
exercises  on  Tuesday  evening. 

These  are — Alice  Amelia  Bates,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B. ; 
Sarah  E.  Calhoun,  Calhoun's  Mills,  N.  B.;  Emily  May 
Christie,  Amherst,  N.  S. :  Emily  R.  Christie,  River 
Herbert,  N.  S.;  Ethel  R.  Emmerson,  Dorchester;  N.  B.; 
Mary  G.  Estabrook,  Sackville,  N.  B.;  Mary  T.  Kiniey, 
Port  Hilford,  N.  S.;  Mary  S.  McLaughlin,  Economy, 
N.  S.;  Bessie  M.  McMann,  Moser  River,  N.  S.;  Bessie 
McMillan,  I.saac's  Harbor,  N.  S.;  Winifred  M.  Robbing, 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.;  Mary  Black  Schurman,  Truro,  N.  S.; 
Edith  A.  Shand,  Windsor,  N.  S.;  Elizabeth  A.  Trites, 
Sussex,  N.  B. 

All  of  these  took  the  collegiate  course  except  Miss 
Trites  who  graduated  in  music,  having  given  a  very 
satisfactory  evidence  of  her  proficiency  in  that  art  at  a 
separate  recital  on  Frida}'  evening. 

The  supreme  interest  of  anniversary  week,  however, 
gathers  around  Acadia  College,  and  the  young  men  who 
are  to  leave  their  alma  mater,  fitted  or  unfitted  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  exacting  demands  of  modern  life. 
The  attendance  this  year  has  been  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  average  ;  the  freshman  class  numbers  about  forty, 
and  the  graduating  class  twenty-three. 

No  marked  change  in  the  internal  administration  has 
maiked  the  incoming  of  the  new  president,  Dr.  Trotter; 
but  the  tendency  is  to  a  fixed  curriculum  for  the  first 
two  years  with  the  exception  of  options  in  languages, 
witli  considerable  liberty  of  choice  in  the  last  two  years. 
With  the  present  staff,  very  little  more  can  be  attempted 
than  is  now  being  done,  though  the  demand  is  for 
greater  opportunities  for  specialization.  Some  advance 
has  been  made  in  requirements  for  honor  work  and  more 
is  demanded  for  graduating  with  honors.  The  graduat- 
ing class  this  year  numbers  twenty-three:  Sydney  P.  Du- 
maresq,  Halifax,  N.  S.;  John  Oliver  Vince,  East  Grin- 
stead,  England;  Geo.  L.  Bishop,  Greenwich,  N.  S.; 
Avard   L.   Dodge,   Melvern  Scjuarc,   N.  S.;    George  W. 
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Elliott,  New  Ross,  N.  S  ,  Milforrl  K,  1  ..-ii.ij,,  Ynrmoutli, 
N.  S.;  Flilna  C.  Cutler  Cook,  Canso,  N.  S.;  K.  Uuymond 
Freeman,  Milton,  N.  S.;  Horace  B.  Sloat,  Ccntrevillc, 
N.  B.;  J.  Philip  W.  Bill,  Wolfville,  N.  .S.;  Aulirey  B. 
Webster,  Colillirook,  N.  S.;  Pf-rry  J.  Stnckhouse,  St. 
John,  N.  B.;  Arthur  H.  M.  Hay,  WtKxlstock,  N.  B,; 
Jeremiah  S.  Clark,  Bay  View,  P.  E.  I.;  J.  Whitfield 
Keirstead,  Cole's  Island,  N.  B.;  Irad  Hardy,  Ix)ckeport, 
N.  S.;  H.  Spencer  Baker,  New  York,  V.  S.:  J.  Wallace 
De  B.  Farris,  White's  Cove.  N.  B.;  Charles  F.  Crandall, 
Wolfville,  N.  S.;  Zella  M.  Clark,  Bay  View,  P.  E.  I.; 
Frank  M.  Pidgeon,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  Ernest  C.  Harper, 
Sackville,  N.  B.;  Edwin  Simjwon,  Belmont,  P  E.  I. 
Of  these  six  graduated  with  honors,  viz.:  Miss  Clark, 
in  Latin  and  Greek  :     Miss  Cook  in  F^atin  and  Creek  ; 

A.  L.  Dodge,  mathematics  ;  E.  C.  Harper,  mathematics; 
C.  F.  Crandall,  English  literature  ;  Edwin  Simpson, 
English  literature. 

Orations  were  delivered  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises by  seven  of  the  cla.ss  :  Vince,  Dodge,  Miss  Cook, 
Bill,  Hay,  Hardy  and  Simpson. 

The  M.  A.  in  course  was  given  to  the  following 
graduates  after  having  passed  satisfactory  examinations  : 
Israel  M.  Lingley,  '75  ;  William  M.  Smallman,  '91  ; 
Edward  Blackadder,  '!)+  ;  Mabel  E.  Coldwell,  '96  ; 
Etta  J.  Guile,  '97  ;  F.  B.  A.  Chipman,  '98  ;  Evelyn 
Keirstead,  '98  ;  J.  E.  For.syth,  '98  ;  A.  F.  Newcomb,  '98. 

The  following  degrees  cau.ia  honoris  were  also  voted 
by  the  senate  and  announced  by  the  president :  D.  D., 
to  Rev.  G.  O.  Gates,  St.  John,  and  Rev.  H.  K.  Pervear, 
Boston  ;    D.  C.  L.,    to   James  Hannay,    St.  John,    and 

B.  H.  Eaton,  Halifax  ;  M.  A.,  to  Nicholas  Smith, 
Milton,  J.  C.  Craig,  Amherst,  and  Rev.  Geo.  Churchill 
of  India. 

The  anniversary  exercises  were  graced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  many  visitors,  among  whom  were  Lieutenant 
Governor  McClollan  of  N.  B.,  and  Hon.  H.  R.  Emmer- 
son,  premier  of  N.  B. 

Important  events  in  anniversary  week  were  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sunday  morning  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  McDonald  of  Amherst,  the  address  on  Jerusalem 
on  Sunday  evening  by  the  Rev.  G.  O.  Gates  of  St.  John, 
the  annual  oration  befoi'e  the  senate  by  James  Hannay 
of  St.  John,  on  Monday  evening,  on  "  The  Duty  of  the 
College  Graduate  to  Society,"  and  the  class  day  exercises 
conducted  by  the  senior  class  in  College  Hall  on  Tues- 
day morning. 

These  latter  are  especially  interesting  to  the  public, 
and  always  attract  a  large  audience.  The  principal 
parts  were  the  opening  address  by  the  president,  A.  B. 
Webster,  the  roll  call  by  ^Miss  Clark,  cla.ss  history  by  F. 
M-  Pidgeon,  class  prophecy  by  C.  F.  Crandall,  the  class 


|Miriii  i.\  .).  U  .  1,.  .J i  ..I..1   ilie  val«"<liclory  iiy  H.  .S. 

Baki'r.  Many  amusing  hits  were  mode  in  the  hiitlory 
and  prophecy,  to  the  evident  cnjuyment  of  the  hearcm. 
The  anniversary  proceedings  as  a  whole  made  a  uioHt 
favorable  impression  on  the  large  number  of  viHiton 
from  abroad,  and  the  unusual  interest  taken  in  them  iit 
no  doubt  (me  of  the  results  of  the  "  forward  movement ' 
which  President  Trotter  brought  to  so  successful  an 
issue. 


Knc(i>nia  at  the  University  of  N.  B. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick have  been  pretty  fully  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
There  are,  however,  some  facts  connected  with  or  sug- 
gested bj'  the  latter  which  are  worthy  of  further  notice. 
One  of  these  is  the  generally  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  college.  During  the  year  just 
ended  there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  those  un- 
pleasant incidents,  in  the  way  of  conflict  lietween 
students  and  those  in  authority,  which  at  one  time  were 
of  too  frei|uent  occurrence  and  naturalh'  tended  to  arouse 
unfavorable  comment.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  attendance,  over  seventy,  was  larger  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  ;  and  judging  from  the  large  size  of  the  last 
Freshman  class  atid  the  reports  already  at  hand  regard- 
ing that  which  is  to  follow,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
coming  year  will  see  the  numlier  increased  to  at  least 
one  hundred.  The  new  year  will  also  see  important 
changes  in  other  directions.  The  chair  of  physics  and 
electrical  engineering  having  been  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  Downing,  the  senate  of  the  uni- 
vei'sity  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  fill  his  place 
with  a  gentleman  whose  testimonials  and  record  as  an 
instructor  in  the  university  of  Toronto,  would  seera  to 
leave  no  douhtt  as  to  his  ample  cjualifications. 

,\ Mother  change  is  in  the  department  of  chemistry 
and  natural  science.  For  a  peritKl  of  thirty-seven 
years,  this  latter,  including,  besides  chemistry,  anatomy, 
botany,  zoology,  and  geology,  has  lieen  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Bailey  ;  but  the  simple  enumeration  of 
these  subjects,  in  connection  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
extent  lo  which  specialization  in  science  is  now  every- 
where carried,  is  sullicient  to  show  that  a  different  ar- 
rangement is  a  necessity.  Henceforth,  accordingly,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bailey  will  l>e  restricted  to  purely  biological 
and  geological  subjects ;  while,  for  the  time  being,  in- 
struction in  chemistry,  lioth  theoretical  and  practical, 
will  be  undertaken  by  Prof.  Dixon.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  arrangement ; 
the  importance  of  chemistry,  not  only  as  a  part  of 
a  general  education,  but  in  its  special  applications  to 
agriculture  and  mining,  being  so  great  tlint  a  ii'ofcssor- 
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ship  of  this  one  subject,  or  at  least  of  chemistry  and 
agriculture,  cannot  be  long  delayed.  In  his  encn?nial 
address.  Dr.  Bailey  refers  to  this  topic  and  suggests 
that,  should  an  appointment  be  made  of  the  character 
indicated,  a  sort  of  department  of  agriijulture  and 
mining  might  be  established  in  the  university,  which 
would  go  far  to  meet  the  demands  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. Thus,  besides  giving  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
these  special  subjects,  to  these  desiring  them,  both  pro- 
fessors might,  along  their  respective  lines  of  work, 
endeavor  to  do  something  outside  of  the  university  walls, 
of  direct  practical  use  to  farmers,  by  attending,  for 
instance,  farmers'  institutes,  investigating  various  ques- 
tions as  to  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  soil  in 
different  sections  of  the  province,  studying  and  report- 
ing upon  the  climatological  and  other  conditions  affect- 
ing the  successful  cultivation  of  crops  in  this  region, 
the  ravages  of  insects,  the  best  methods  of  counteractint^ 
them,  and  many  other  subjects  of  a  like  character.  At 
the  same  time  attention  might  be  given  to  the  occurrence 
of  minerals  of  economic  value,  or  at  least  their  probable 
occurrence  or  absence  over  particular  tracts,  thus  giving 
a  better  foundation  to  the  efforts  being  made  in  this 
direction,  and  preventing  the  useless  expenditures  now 
too  often  undertaken  from  the  want  of  such  information. 
The  writer  is  glad  to  know  that  the  scheme  thus  outlined 
has  met  the  approval  of  the  leader  of  the  government ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is 
carried  into  practical  effect. 

Another  sclieme  of  much  importance  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  the  university  is  that  of  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  for  the  departments  of  physics  and 
civil  and  electrical  engineering.  For  this  purpose,  the 
sura  of  S20,000  is  needed,  of  which  $10,000  is  to  be 
raised  by  subscription,  the  balance  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  government  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  most 
serious  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  it  would  seem  to 
mortgage  resources  already  insuthcient  for  existing 
requirements  in  other  directions,  such  as  the  modern- 
izing of  the  old  university  building,  the  more  adequate 
payment  of  salaries,  etc.  But  it  is  hoped,  now  that  the 
plan  has  been  undertaken  and  a  considerable  start  made 
towards  obtaining  the  required  sum,  that  some  one  of 
means,  ac(|uainted  with  what  is  being  done  in  this 
direction  elsewhere,  and  impressed  with  the  desirability 
of  affording  within  our  own  limits  opportunities  for 
obtaining  education  along  lines  of  which  the  importance 
can  now  hardly  be  overestimated,  will  .see  his  way 
towards  supplying  what  is  needed  for  the  purjiose.  The 
fact  that  the  university  is  a  state  institution  has  doubt- 
less heretofore  had  much  influence  in  preventing  such 
bequests  from   being  made,  but  every  such   bequest,  in 


proportion  to  its  magnitude,  tends  to  place  the  univer- 
sity 9n  an  independent  basis,  and  thu.s,  as  was  the  case 
with  Harvard,  by  removal  from  political  influences,  to 
ensure  its  permanency  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  u.se- 
fulness.  In  any  case,  the  renewed  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  university,  indicated  by  the 
greatly  increased  enrolment  of  its  graduates  as  members 
of  the  alumni  association,  in  enthusiasm  of  the  students 
in  the  direction  of  expansion,  and  the  generous  support 
which  the  latter  has  already  evoked  upon  the  part,  not 
only  of  graduates,  but  of  others  who  appreciate  the  value 
to  the  ccmmunity  of  the  higher  education,  are  sources 
of  gratification  to  all  well-wishers  of  the  university. 

Seven  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. —  three  men  and 
four  women.  The  degree  of  M,  A.  was  conferred  on 
five  —  three  men  and  two  women.  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin, 
C.  M.  G.,  delivered  the  alumni  oration,  and  a  crowded 
house  greeted  him. 


The  Year  at  Mount  Allison. 


Mount  Allison  has  just  closed  another  year  with  a 
good  attendance  and  successful  work  in  all  departments. 

The  old  Academy,  which  was  one  of  the  first  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  province,  is  recovering 
some  of  its  former  prestige  under  Principal  Palmer. 
It  has  this  year  had  students  from  all  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  from  Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
United  States.  The  commercial  department  has  been 
especially  well  attended  and  turned  out  a  goodlv  list  of 
graduates.  Among  th«  matriculants  was  one  of  the 
Westmorland  Acadian  stock.  He  is  perhaps  the  first 
in  the  history  of  Mount  Alli.son,  and  a  good  representa- 
tive he  is,  since  he  won  the  Alumni  Mathematical 
Scholarship.  Both  Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Rogers  are  to 
return  as  assistant  masters.  The  fourth  master  has  not 
yet  been  decided  upon,  but  the  Academy  has  not  in 
recent  years  had  a  better  staff  of  teachers  than  at  the 
present. 

The  Ladies'  College  has  had  about  a  hundred  boarders 
and  a  large  number  of  day  pupils,  especially  in  music, 
from  neighbouring  towns.  At  the  closing  exercises  the 
public  had  abundant  opportunity  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  musical  training,  both  in  piano,  violin  (solo  and 
ensemble),  and  in  vocal  solo  and  chorus  work.  The 
general  verdict  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  has 
been  no  falling  off  in  the  good  record  of  the  Conserva- 
tory. Th(?  facilities  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  another  pipe  organ— a  fine  $3,000  instru- 
ment placed  in  Beethoven  Hall.  It  has  a  fine  tone, 
with  many  reminders  of  the  melody  which  every  old 
Mount  Allison  student  will  remember  in  connection 
with  the  organ  in  Lingley  Hall.     Prof.  Oettenking,  the 
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violinist,  and  one  of  the  piano  t€achoi-s,  art-  not  to 
return,  but  the  main  piano  and  vocal  work  will  be  con- 
tinued in  char-^e  of  the  same  perHons  as  during  the  last 
year. 

In  connection  with  its  music  Mount  Allison  is  well 
and  favorably  known.  It  deserves  no  less  fame  for  its 
art  under  Prof.  Hammond  and  his  two  assistants.  Year 
by  year  the  art  building  is  becoming  the  centre  of  greater 
interest,  and  all  are  pleased  to  find  the  contents  of  the 
building  worthy  of  its  striking  exterior.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  lines  of  art  instruction,  there  is  a  depart- 
ment for  china  painting  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Ogden,  who  is  an  expert  at  this  kind  of  work.  In 
Prof.  Hammond's  studio,  were  exhibited  some  of  his 
characteristic  studies, — Bay  of  Fundy  scenes,  and  bits 
of  marsh  land.scape, — and  also  a  large  picture  of  Nelson^ 
*  B.  C,  with  splendid  atmospheric  efiects  on  the  hills 
and  snow-clad  peaks.  This  last  picture  is  to  be  part  of 
an  exhibit  in  London,  Kng.,  under  the  management  of 
the  C.  P.  R. 

The  university  closed  its  year  with  a  graduating  class 
of  twenty-two,  eighteen  young  men  and  four  young 
women.  They  represented  all  tlie  Maritime  Provinces, 
Newfoundland,  Ontario,  and  the  United  States.  The 
leader  of  the  class  was  a  young  lady  who  had  taken  a 
full  honor  course  in  mathematics.  One  young  man 
had  also  completed  the  same  course :  three  had  taken 
honor  courses  in  English,  three  in  science,  and  two  in 
philosophy.  This  class  was,  therefore,  a  good  one  in 
point  of  scholarship,  since  these  courses  represent  a 
large  amount  of  additional  work  in  the  respective  sub- 
jects, not  merely  in  extra  standing.  This  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  no  student  has  yet  been  able 
to  take  an  honor  course  in  more  than  one  subject  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  work.  The  good  result  is  felt 
of  the  remodelling  of  the  entire  curriculum,  which  took 
place  a  few  years  ago.  Now,  after  the  sophomore  year, 
many  more  optional  courses  are  provided,  so  that  stu- 
dents may,  without  taking  an  honor  course,  pursue 
extended  courses  in  various  subjects, —  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  mathematics,  science, — continuing  through  all 
their  years  in  college. 

The  facilities  for  work  in  the  university  have  much 
increased  in  recent  years.  The  new  residence  has  tend- 
ed toward  the  promotion  of  good  manners  and  decorum, 
as  well  as  of  good  health.  The  library  has  receivefl  some 
valuable  gifts  and  now  affords  good  chances  for  the  wider 
reading  and  study  which  a  university  should  foster. 
The  herbarium  of  the  late  Professor  Lawson,  which  was 
purchased  by  private  subscription,  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  scientific  outfit.  During  the  coming  year  some 
new  plans  will  be  adopted  in  regard   to  the  delivery  of 


the  '■  Seniors'  Orations."  The  successive  Classen  from 
Mt.  .\lli8on  go  to  a  considerable  degree  into  professions 
such  a.s  the  church  and  the  law,  for  which  the  pcjwer  of 
public  speaking  is  necessary.  It  is  noticeable,  and  per- 
haps a  source  of  weakness  to  the  universit)',  that  so  few 
take  up  the  profession  of  teaching  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools.  Of  the  present  large  class  possibly 
only  one  will  go  into  this  work,  and  then  not  as  a  per- 
manency. 

The  record  of  Mt.  Allison  for  the  year  would  not  be 
complete  without  allusion  to  the  t>eginning  of  the  park 
in  connection  with  the  ladies'  college,  and  the  new  uni- 
versity athletic  grounds.  The  former  will  ultimately 
beautify  the  tract  of  land  below  the  circular  hedge. 
Already  a  cinder  bicycle  track,  for  the  young  ladies, 
makes  a  circuit  of  the  grounds.  The  new  university 
athletic  field  is  at  the  front  of  the  new  residence,  the 
upper  side  of  it  being  in  line  with  the  further  end  of  the 
building.  The  levelling,  begun  last  autumn  and  resumed 
eaily  this  spring,  wa.s  completed  only  V)y  the  first  of 
June.  It  has  employed  a  large  number  of  men  and 
horses,  and  will  cost  over  a  thousand  dollars.  The  re 
suit  will,  however,  be  an  admirable  field,  most  conveni- 
ent in  position,  level  and  of  full  size  ;  it  will  also  be  an 
ornamental  lawn  stretching  away  beautifully  green  in 
view  from  the  students'  windows.  We  wi.sh  that  every 
school-boy  could  see  this  field-*-the  last,  but,  from  the 
students'  point  of  view,  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
addition  to  the  equipment  at  Mt.  Allison. 


Teachers'  Institute  of  Annapolis  aad  Digby 
Counties. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  In.stitute  for 
Inspector  Morse's  district,  Annapolis  and  I  >igby  Coun- 
ties, was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  25th  and 
26th  of  May,  at  Weymoutli,  a  picturesque  spot.  As 
many  as  eighty-three  teachers  enrolled,  and  besides 
these,  many  interested  in  matters  educational  were 
present  at  all  the  sessions.  The  large  attendance  and 
the  high  character  of  the  work  done  bear  testimony  to 
Inspector  Morse's  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The  fine 
weather  and  the  beauties  with  which  Weymouth  has 
been  endowed  bj'  naluie,  contributed  much  towards 
repaying  the  teachers  for  the  extra  work  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting  involved. 

The  proceedings  began  on  Thursday  morning  at 
about  9.30.  After  a  little  preliminary  work.  Principal 
Harlow,  of  Weymouth,  read  a  very  interesting  and 
carefully  prepared  paper  on  Teachers'  Salaries.  He 
showed  by  quoting  statistics  that  our  teachers  are  paid 
less  than  in  any  other  country  and  in  any  other  prov- 
ince except  Quebec.      He  pointed  out  that  higher  salar- 
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ies  were  necessary  to  retain  the  best  men  and  women  in 
tlie  profession,  and  he  suggested  that  these  might  be 
secured  by  stronger  union  and  more  fraternal  feelings 
between  the  teachers. 

Principal  Harlow's  paper  was  discussed  and  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  it  strongly  approved  of  by  Miss  James  and 
Messrs.  Layton,  Trask  and  Denton. 

Then  came  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Nature  Study," 
by  Principal  Denton,  of  Sandy  Cove.  It  bristled  with 
good  thoughts  and  treated  of  both  the  moral  and  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  studying  directly  from  nature.  This 
paper  brought  forth  remarks  from  Miss  Atwood  and 
Messrs.  Longley,  Rogers  and  Benoit,  who  emphasized 
Principal  Denton's   statements. 

Miss  James,  Principal  of  Weymouth  Centre,  then 
engaged  the  eager  attention  of  the  audience  by  reading 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  Drawing."  Miss  James 
showed  how  drawing  could  be  correlated  with  other 
studies.  The  paper  lead  to  instructive  and  favorable 
comments  by  Messrs.  Longley,  Harlow,  Layton  and 
Shields. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  Prof.  Russell's  talk 
on  common  rocks.  He  dwelt  on  the  practical  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  geology,  and  by  tracing  the  origin 
and  accounting  for  the  alteration  of  several  stones 
which  had  been  picked  up  at  random  in  the  locality, 
he  showed  how  thoroughly  one  could  become  acciuainted 
with  the  mineral  resource's  of  any  section. 

While  Prof.  Russell  treated  of  his  subject,  Dr.  MacKay^ 
Superintendent  of  Education,  arrived :  and  the  assembly 
gave  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  rising 
en  masse  to  greet  him. 

After  Prof.  Russell  had  resumed  his  seat.  Dr.  MacKay 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  meet  so  many 
progressive  teachers  assembled,  and  to  visit  Weymouth. 
Referring  to  Prof.  Russell's  talk,  he  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  studying  objects  them.selves;  how 
different  it  was  from  mere  book  work.  By  watching 
a  plant  or  insect  day  after  day,  he  said,  one  would 
soon  learn  its  very  interesting  history  ;  and  often  this 
was  of  practical  utility  to  the  farmer. 

Principal  Longley  expressed  gratitude  and  pleasure 
at  having  heard  Prof.  Russell.  He  spoke  of  how  in- 
tensely interesting  it  was  to  be  able  to  intei'pret  the 
language  of  the  rocks. 

The afteinoon  sos.sion  clo.sed  with  an  explanation  of  the 
working  of  the  telephone,  by  Mr.  Richardson,  secretary 
of  the  Institute.  iSlr.  Richard.son  had  an  instrument 
with  him,  which  he  took  to  pieces,  and  be  showed  the 
audience  the  various  parts,  connections  and  circuits. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  iield.  All 
standing   room    in    the  hall   was  taken  up.      Addresses 


were  delivered  by  Dr.  MacKay,  Prof.  Russell,  Rev. 
Father  Sullivan,  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  Rev.  Mr.  Giffen  and 
Rev.   Mr.   Turner. 

On  Friday  morning,  upon  the  reassembling  of  the 
teachers.  Principal  Layton,  of  Annapolis  Academy, 
treated  in  an  able  mannerof  the  teaching  of  chemistry 
to  Grades  VII.  and  VIII.  He  laid  much  stress  on 
practical  work  and  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done. 
He  illustrated  his  talk  by  performing  a  few  experiments 
with  simple  apparatus  before  a  class,  and  all  cjuestions 
suggested  either  by  himself  or  his  pupils  were  answered 
by  experiments. 

Principal  Benoit,  of  the  Clare  Academy,  then  taught 
a  lesson  in  cube  root  to  a  class  of  pupils.  By  means  of  a 
simple  cube,  so  made  that  it  could  be  enlarged  syste- 
matically, he  was  able  to  develop  the  rule  observed 
in  extracting  the  cube  root  of  numbers. 

Principal  Trask,  of  Digby  Neck,  followed  by  giving 
a  lesson  in  elementary  arithmetic.  Principal  Trask  has 
a  way  all  his  own,  and  one  well  worthy  the  attentive 
consideration  of  all  teachers  of  primary  departments. 
The  success  of  his  method  was  demonstrated  by  the 
admirable  rapidity  with  which  his  little  son,  about  ten 
years  old,  performed  the  ordinary  arithmetical  operations. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  assembly  was  fai'ored  by  the 
presence  of  Principal  Cameron,  of  Yarmouth.  Principal 
Cameron's  thoroughness  and  ease  while  teaching  are 
too  widely  known  to  need  comment  here.  He  remov- 
ed all  difficulties  in  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  to  which  his 
attention  was  called  by  the  teachers. 

Marked  attention  was  then  given  Miss  Atwood  during 
the  reading  of  her  very  valuable  and  interesting  paper 
on  "  Busy  Work  in  Primary  Grades."  Her  paper  was 
highly  praised  by  Principals  Cameron  and   Layton. 

Mr.  Bingay,  of  Tusket,  gave  a  very  instructive  talk 
on  the  teaching  of  geography  deductively.  He  took 
the  map  of  India  as  an  illustration. 

The  meeting  closed  by  extending  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Principal  Harlow,  to  the  people  of  Weymouth  in 
general,  and  to  the  orchestra  in  particular,  and  to  Mi.ss 
James,  for  their  kindness  and  for  all  the  pains  they 
had  taken   to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 


The  (iloueester  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  hold  a  meet- 
iuK  ut  Bathur.'it,  ou  Thur.sday  and  Friday,  the  'JStli  and  Slltli 
of  .Tune,  1899.     The  foUowiiifj  is  the  programme: 

Tin  KsnAV.  10  A.  M. — Enrolment,  election  of  officers,  paper. 
Spelliuf;,  Mi.ss  L.  (iarnett. 

P.  M. — Paper,  Current  Topics,  O.  W.  Mersereau,  A.  M., 
I.«sson,  (irammai-,  .Miss  M.  Kyle  ;  Pa|)ei-,  History,  Mr.  E.  L. 
O'Hiien. 

7..'iO. —  I'uMic  meeting  in  the  Masonic  Hall  to  be  addressed 
by  .1.  R.  Inoli,  LL.  I).,  (Jeo.  U.  Hay,  Ph.  B.,  In.'^poctor  Mer- 
sereau, and  others. 

Fkiday,  9  a.  m. — Paj)er,  Natural  Science,  (!.  U.  Hay,  Ph.  B. ; 
.Model  Lessons  by  the  .Sisters  of  Charity. 

P.  .\I.  -  Field  Excursion  under  the  direction  of  (i.  U.  Hav, 
Ph.  B.,  of  St.  John. 

Arrangement  lias  been  made  with  the  Cariuiuet  Kaihvay  for 
the  issue  of  one  Hrst-class  fare  to  teacliers  attending. 

Er)WAKn  1/   O'Bkikn,  Preiident. 
.MiiiiAM  M.  Kvi,i;.  Si'i-ri'lnrif. 
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EDUCATIONAL    OPINION. 

Some  time  ago  tlie  Rkvikw  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  provincial  and  district  revenues  are  lieing 
wa-sted  in  the  loose  methods  that  prevail  in  the  manage- 
ment of  school  libraries,  and  the  consequent  bad  moral 
effect  of  such  loose  nietho<is.  In  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  New  Brunswick  Schools,  Inspector  Smith 
writes  : 

Some  wiirk  is  iloiif  lai'li  ypur  in  mlilini;  tii  the  -cliool  liliriiries, 
Imt  miLst  of  the  work  in  this  line  is  done  in  the  towns  iihil 
villaj;es.  I  would  like  to  see  more  done  in  theci>iintry  districts, 
as  it  is  in  the  t^oiintiy  schools  that  the  henetits  from  a  goo<i 
libiary  are  most  a(i|iareiit.  I  have  noticecl  in  a  few  eases  that 
there  is  no  system  of  (jiving  out  books,  and  the  result  is  that 
many  of  the  books  are  lost.  The  teacher  shonlil  be  able  to 
report  tf>  the  trustees  ut  the  end  of  each  term  where  every 
l)ook  of  the  library  is.  As  the  government  coiitr'ibntes  to  the 
funds  with  which  the  books  are  purchased,  I  think  .some  means 
should  be  adopttKl  to  guarantee,  as  far  as  possible,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  l>ooks. 


The  following  note  of  warning  comes  from  Inspector 
Mersereau  concerning  three  very  important  subjects 
taught  in  .schools  (Writing,  Canadian  History  and 
Natural  Science)  : 

There  are  many  schools  in  which  'hese  subjects  are  as  well 
hanilled  as  any  others,  liut  in  some  of  the  gnuled  departments, 
and  ill  the  vast  majority  of  ungraded  schools,  the  results 
obtained  in  the  subjects  named  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Writing  is  the  worst  taught  subject  in  the  schools.  Teachers 
have  no  method  of  teaching  it.  They  allow  their  pupils  to 
hold  the  |M!ii  improperly.  Unsuitable  furniture  assists  this 
evil,  and  instead  of  j)ni maiinhip  we  have  mere  irrihh/hig.  The 
schools  that  have  obtained  the  best  results  in  this  subject  are 
those  that  have  tried  the  "  vertical  system."'  It  -(eems  to  me 
advisable  for  the  Board  to  allow  this  system  to  be  usefl  in  any 
school  where  the  teacher  is  comixjtent  to  give  in  it  regular  and 
systematic  instruction. 


Inspector  Steeves  has  encouraging  reference  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  proper  equipment  of  his  schools 
witli  apparatus.  He  follows  this  up  with  a  criticism  on 
the  practice  of  filling  positions  in  the  most  important 
schools,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  with  inexperienced 
teachers. 

*  *  *  The  supply  of  necessary  apparatus  for  the  scien- 
tific teaching  of  the  various  school  subjects  has  also  substan- 
tially increased.  The  industrv  and  devotion  of  many  teachers 
in  both  country  and  graded  scKools  are  deserving  of  the  high- 
est commendation.  Their  persevering  efforts  to  procure 
apparatus,  and  to  make  the  school  houses  more  comfortable 
and  pleasant,  sometimes  in  the  face  of  the  oppo.«ition  or  indif- 
ference of  ratepayers,  are  object  lessons  of  powerful  influence, 
silently  yet  surely  elevating  the  educational  standards  of  the 
people. 

*  *  *  Professionally  settled  teacliers  feel  that  their  ser- 
vices should  receive  financial  recognition.  Leading  schools  are 
now  in  a  great  degree  held  by  persons  of  small  exiierienne  who, 
while  often  pos-sessing  excellent  capabilities,  have  either  not 
yet  finished  their  own  school  education,  or  are  preparing  for 
another  profession.  Among  such  the  competition  is  sharp,  not 
to  .say  sometimes  unscrupulous;  and  the  result  is  that  the 
settled  man  must  fall  to  the  lowest  |Kiint  of  salary  oi-  retire 
from  the  contest.  If.  in  addition  to  pre.sent  c|iiaiitications. 
four  years'  ex|)erience  were  retiuired  for  principalshi|),  would 
it  not  be  an  aclvantage  to  the  profession  and  to  a  majority  of 
the  .schools? 

This  is  a  most  important  point.  The  success  of  our 
superior  and  high  schools,  and  the  retention  of  our  best 


and  moHt  experienced  t^tachers  in  the  rM>irvice,  call  for  a 
wiser  and  more  lilK-ral  policj'  <m  the  part  of  school 
boards.  The  Ixist  teachers  available  should  l>e  -wcured 
for  every  school  without  regard  to  sflfish  cunsideratioiw, 
and  in  this  connection  Inspector  Carter  lias  sonie  vcrv 
pertinent  suggestions  tf)  offer  : 

The  Ix-tter  chiss  of  school  Imaids  einli-iiMM ,  m  ;i-  mi  .- 
ijossible,  to  secure  first-class  ti-iichers,  not  only  as  to  lii-t-ns*-. 
but  as  to  ex|>criencc  and  skill.  This  has  a  stimulating  iiillinMKi' 
upon  teachers  and  induces  them  to  tpialify  for  the  lii^'h<-ii 
cliLss  of  work.  In  some  districts  and  towns  there  seems  to  Im- 
a  strong  .sentiment  in  favor  of  employing  home  tcuclicrs.  A 
teacher  .seliloin  develoiw  lu-  well  at  home  as  abroncl,  ami  the 
infusion  of  a  little  new  bloiKl  has  a  beneficial  eti'ect  u|ion  a  staff 
of  teachers.  The  argument  that  t4ix[iayers  should  Ikj  preferrcsi 
is  the  shallowest  pii.ssible,  as  all  the  tax|>aycrs  but  one  suffer 
if  the  appointment  has  not  Idiii  a  juilicious  one.  If  this 
sectional  feeling  extends  it  will  place  the  surplus  teachers  of 
some  localities  in  a  very  awkwanl  |iositioii.  I  regret  to  notice 
that  there  are  still  trustees  who  ex|Kjct  something  for  nothing, 
and  instead  of  placing  a  fair  valuation  ii|>on  the  work  they 
have  to  be  done,  put  it  up  at  auction,  as  it  were,  and  give  it  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  If  these  sjiine  men  recpiired  the  siTviccs  of 
a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  they  would  by  no  means  employ  the 
chea|)est,  but  the  one  they  considere<l  the  most  skilful.  It  is 
the  districts  tint  are  looking  for  cheap  teachers  that  do  mo8t 
of  the  complaining  regarding  schools. 


Inspector  Bridges  calls  attention  to  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  ratepayers,  and  favors  the  appointment 
of  parish  instea<^i  of  district  .school  boards,  a  measure 
that  the  Review  has  more  than  once  advocated  : 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  public  interest  in  the  annual 
school  meeting  is  not  increasing.  The  man  of  narrow  views, 
who  is  only  intereste<l  in  keeping  the  vote  of  mortey  as  low  as 
jmssible,  is  almost  always  present,  while  he  who  is  directly 
interested  in  the  maintaining  of  an  efficient  school  cjirelessly 
absents  himself:  and  there  is  sometimes  more  trouble  arising 
in  a  school  district  of  .510,001)  valuation  than  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  educational  utTairs  of  a  town  of  lo,0()0  |X)pula- 
tioii.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  cannot  expect 
much  greater  efficiency  in  our  rural  schools  than  at  present 
until  we  have  Parish  School  Boards  elected  and  appointerl  as 
our  town  boards  now  are.  Then  we  might  look  for  e<|uali7j>tion 
of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  for  the  substitution  of  gra<le<l 
for  ungraded  schooU,  and  the  concentration  of  our  smaller 
schools  into  large  central  ones. 


Following  up  the  somewhat  startling  disclosures  made 
in  the  May  Review  on  irregularity  of  school  attendance, 
we  quote  from  Inspector  Meagher  who  appreciates  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  and  offers  a  tangible  suggestion 
as  to  its  removal  : 

The  weakness  seems  rather  to  lie  in  the  .school  itself.  For 
the  teacher,  failing,  as  he  often  does,  to  infuse  life  into  the 
number  of  small  clai<ses  that  he  is  oblige<i  to  deal  with,  lases 
heart  in  his  work  :  and  the  pupils,  in  whom  little  or  no  spirit 
of  emulation  can  be  awakened,  or  interest  aroused,  lose  heart 
too.  and,  coming  to  look  on  their  school  life  us  a  mere  drudgery, 
stay  away  on  the  slightest  pretext.  This  problem  of  the 
country  school  is  one  that  cannot  but  attract  our  attention: 
and  uiitil  it  be  solveil  it  will  nullify  to  ipiite  un  extent  the 
benefits  that  should  be  derived  from  our  school  system. 

The  general  luloption  of  the  Concord  system  seems  lometol>e 
about  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty ;  and  I  would  res()cctfully 
recommend  tiiat  each  Inspector  In"  exempted  from  the  visitation 
of  schools  for  one  term,  and  be  re<piire<i  to  devote  all  his  time 
anil  energy  to  the  calling  of  meetings  throughout  his  district, 
at  which  he  shall  explain  the  advantages  of  the  system  to  the 
as.semble<I  people,  and  urge  them  to  give  it  a  trial.  •  •  ♦ 
In  my  opinion,  compulsory  etlucation  is  only  [wssible  in  large 
|x>puiou8  centres,  or  in  a  combination  of  districts,  when  olficem 
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can   be   employed  to  do  their  duty   without   fear  or  favour  in 
looking  after  those  who  fail  to  attend  school. 

In  regard  to  a  much  vexed  question,  Dr.  Bi'idgeSj^ 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  John,  oflfers  an  excellent 
suggestion  : 

It  would  also  be  an  advantage  to  have  one  or  more  ungrad- 
ed schools  throughout  the  city,  to  which  pupils  could  be  sent 
who,  through  want  of  natural  ability,  or  owing  to  irregular 
attendance,  or  some  other  cause,  have  fallen  behind  in  then- 
work.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  graded  school  is  inten- 
ded chiefly  for  the  average  child,  and  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  a  teacher  to  adapt  his  methods  to  the  child  who 
does  not  come  up  to  the  regular  standard.  A  pupil  who  is 
defective  in  natural  ability  soon  drops  out  of  his  place  in  the 
graded  school,  loses  heart,  and  either  idles  away  bis  time,  or 
leaves  school  untrained.  An  ungraded  school  would  be  the 
simplest  method  of  gi\ing  proper  attention  to  such  pupils, 
and  could  be  established  without  a  great  deal  of  expense. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


the     Halifax 


The  New  Brunswick  departmental  examinations  for  Univer- 
sity Matriculation,  High  School  Leaving,  and  Normal  School 
Entrance,  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  July  4th,  at  9  a.  m.  In 
the  City  of  St.  John  they  will  be  held  in  the  high  school 
building  on  Union  Street. 


The  Indiantown  school  building  was  burned  in  the  recent 
disastrous  fire  in  St.  John.  It  was  a  school  of  ten  departments 
and  will  no  doubt  be  replaced  by  a  much  more  modern  structure. 


At  the  Arbor  Day  observance  in  Little  Eidge,  Charlotte 
county,  the  school  was  presented  with  a  handsome  picture  of 
the  Queen,  by  Mrs.  M.  Bohan,  a  former  teacher. 


In  the  cour.se   of    his  able  report    on 
Academy,  Supervisor  McKay  says  : 

Free  high  schools  are  most  vahiable  on  account  of  the  way 
in  which  they  stimulate  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  common  schools.  The 
desire  of  the  pupils  to  get  into  a  higher  grade  is  one  of  the 
greatest  incentives  to  good  work  in  all  the  lower  grades. 
The  ambition  to  get  into  the  academy  begins  to  exert  its  good 
influence  even  in  the  seventh  grade.  It  almost  becomes  a 
dominant  passion  with  a  majority  of  those  in  the  eighth  grade. 
When  i)U|jils  become  so  eager  to  learn  they  are  easily  man- 
aged and  do  good  work.  There  should,  therefore,  at  every 
stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  be  held  liefore  him  a  higher  ideal 
to  which  he  may  hope  to  attain  if  circumstances  permit — an 
ideal  which  will  be  continually  inspiring  him  to  greater  eflort. 
There  should  be  no  break  in  our  educational  system  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university. 

Apropos  to  suggestions  made  on  another  page  of  this 
month's  Review,  to  make  the  course  in  our  normal 
schools  more  effective,  we  ([uote  from  Principal  Mullin 
of  the  N.  B.  Normal  School  : 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  time  has  notcome 
^o  reiiuire  at  least  a  year's  experience  in  teaching  as  a  part  o' 
the  (lualification  for  first  class.  *  *  *  Each  instructor  is 
required  to  devote  at  least  two  hours  per  week  to  giving  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  method  as  related  to  his  or  her  subject. 
So  far  as  this  aims  at  making  the  school  more  and  more  a  pro- 
fessional one  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  mu.st  be 
followed  by  more  attcTition  to  the  aciiuisition  of  jjractical 
familiarity  with  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management 
to  make  it  eflective.  *  *  *  We  are  obliged  still  to  do 
much  elementary  work  in  arithmetic  and  language — more  than 
we  should.  The  course  in  mathematics,  too,  covers  the  ground 
retiuired  for  the  various  classes  of  license,  and  is  largely  a 
review  of  what  has  been  done  with  more  or  less  thoroughness 
in  the  schools.  I  hofie  to  see  the  day,  and  that  shortly,  when 
the  Normal  School  will  be  free  to  take  and  hold  its  own  place 
in  our  system  of  |)ublic  schools  ;  and  when  its  strength  will  lie 
expended  in  sneuring  a  sound  theoretical  and  practical 
acciuaintance  with  education,  its  principles  and  its  practice, 
its  history  and  its  literature.  I  am  glad  to  note  every  indica- 
tion that  that  flay  is  not  far  distant. 

There  are  many  other  practical  and  valuable  hints 
that  we  should  like  to  make  use  of  from  our  school 
reports  if  space  permitted,  but  we  shall  return  to  the 
subject  again.  Our  inspectors  and  other  school  officers, 
whose  duties  bring  them  in  constant  contact  with 
teachers  and  schools,  have  it  in  their  power  by  wise  and 
judicious  criticisms  of  existing  methods  and  conditions 
to  do  much  to  improve  the  status  of  common  school 
education. 


Two  New  Brunswick  girls  have  taken  very  high  standing  at 
the  Calais,  Me.,  high  school  this  year.  Miss  Hand,  a  Carleton 
county  girl,  is  the  valedictorian,  and  Miss  Hill,  of  St.  Stephen, 
is  among  the  leaders. 


Among  the  best  observances  of  Arbor  Day  this  year  were 
those  of  Moore's  Mills  and  Basswood  Ridge,  Charlotte  county. 
The  teachers,  Mr.  Chas.  Richardson  and  Miss  Ethelyn  Young, 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  people  to  join  in  the  observance 
with  excellent  results. 


The  Empire  Day  observance  in  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  was  of 
the  most  patriotic  nature.  In  the  afternoon  a  large  number  of 
parents  and  others  were  present. 

The  Alumni  and  Alumna;  Society  of  the  St.  John  high 
school  has  raised  enough  money  to  purchase  a  piano  for  the 
school. 


There  is  .some  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  regulation 
in  New  Brunswick  relating  to  Arbin-  Day  reports.  The  rule 
has  been,  if  the  day  has  been  observed,  to  report  without 
calling  the  roll.  This  year  in  some  places  there  was  one 
session  with  roll-call  and  no  report.  This  practice  will  likely 
grow  and  no  adequate  record  can  be  kept  of  the  observance. 

Inspector  Carter  furnishes  the  Review  with  the  following 
list  of  applicants  in  his  district  for  the  July  examinations. 
The  number  will  be  added  to. 

University 

Leav 

I.  Class. 

II.   Class. 

III.  Class. 


W.  A.  Alward,  principal  of  the  Sussex  Grammar  School, 
has  resigned.  His  position  will  be  filled  by  J.  A.  Allen,  now 
in  charge  of  the  second  department. 


'    Matriculation 
vine 

and 

St 

John  Sta. 

33 

36 

50 

3 

122 

St, 

St 

ephen  Sta 
14 

1.S 

29 

1 

Total, 

62 

At  the  recent  convocation  at  McfJill  the  degree  of  M.  A.  was 
conferred  on  Miss  Susan  Cameron,  a  gr.aduate  of  the  Girls' 
High  S'^hool,  St.  John,  and  a  graduate  in  arts  at  McGill. 


Empire  Day  was  celebrated  at  the  Port  Elgin,  Westmorland 
County,  school  by  a  series  of  exercises  by  the  pupils,  by  the 
presentation  of  a  flag  by  Dr.  Carter,  and  addresses  to  the 
children  and  guests  present  from  prominent  residents  of  the 
place, 
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The  fifth  inoiitlily  meetiiit;  of  the  Hn|iewoll  and  Hiirvey 
Teachers' AHstxMiition  met  at  Harvey  st-houl  on  the  luth  ult. 
A"  the  Association  was  favore<l  in  hnvini;  Ing|XK;tor  Stecves 
pretent,  ciiiite  u  number  of  (|uestion!<  lx?aiin<,'  directly  on 
school  work  were  askeil  uiiil  |>rofit«hly  iliwusned.  In»|>ector 
Sleeves  then  pave  a  very  practical  and  helpful  talk  on  such 
topics  as  The  Proper  Observance  of  Arbor  l)ay,  McthotLn  of 
Beautifying  the  School  Surroundings,  Imjiortance  of  Review 
Work,  and  giving  the  teaching  of  natui-al  science  an  agricnl- 
tuial  turn.  In  the  afternoon  the  Association  went  on  a  natural 
history  trip  to  Bay  View  cemetery,  where  an  instructive  lesson 
on  "Plant  Determination"  was  given  by  one  of  the  meml>ers. 
After  a  stroll  in  and  about  the  cemetery,  studying  the  animal 
and  mineral  kuigdoni  us  opportunity  offered,  and  also  history 
in  an  epit-ttphic  form,  the  gathering  informally  dispersed.  Be- 
fore adjournment  a  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendere<l  lns|)eetor  Sleeves  for  his  valuable  contribution 
towards  making  the  meeting  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  one. 
The  meetings  throughout  the  term  have  lieen  exceedingly 
helpful  to  those  privileged  to  attend.  The  value  of  an  associa- 
tion where  teachers  can  meet  from  time  to  time  and  l«lk  over 
school  matters  is  clear  to  all.  In  this  way  many  of  the  petty 
troubles  |jeculiur  to  the  teaching  profession  are  removed,  and 
we  would  strongly  advise  those  teachers  living  in  a  section 
where  no  such  association  exists  to  lose  no  time  in  having  one 
organized. 


The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  is  moving  ahead  in  educa- 
tional matters.  It  is  propo.setl  to  enlarge  Uie  Provincial 
Normal  School  at  Truro  by  the  erection  of  a  science  building 
\i  Inch,  in  addition  to  the  manual  training  and  other  work  of 
the  Normal  School,  will  accommodate  also  the  work  of  the 
school  of  agriculture.  The  having  of  the  two  buildings  on  the 
same  grounds  will  be  a  very  grejit  accommodation  to  students. 
The  new  building  is  likely  to  be  much  sui>erior  to  the  original 
school  of  agriculture  building  which  was  burned  down  over  a 
year  ago.  It  will  be  of  brick,  with  large  laboratories  for  the 
practical  study  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  biology  and  manual 
training  in  wood  work.  In  connection  with  the  biological 
dei>artment  it  is  proposed  to  erect  quite  a  respectable  green 
house. 

in  this  connection  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  vacation  course  in  scientific  and 
agricultural  subjects  for  teachers.  The  laboratories  of  both 
the  present  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Normal  School  will 
be  utilized.  Principal  Smith  will  have  on  his  staff  as  instruc- 
tors Mr.  Aymar  as  horticulturist,  -Mr.  Fulton,  manager  of  the 
provincial  farm,  and  Professor  Mactlonald,  of  Provincial  Nor- 
mal School,  who  will  give  practical  instruction  in  surveying. 
The  announcement  « ith  full  details  of  the  courses  offered,  and 
the  time-table,  can  be  had  by  aiiplication  to  Professor  .Smith, 
School  of  Agriculture,  Truro. 


RECENT    BOOKS. 
A  Frenchmau's  Opinion  of  tlio  Ani;Io.SAxonH. 


The  Harvey  school,  All>ert  County,  has  been  for  the  last  , 
two  terms  under  the  principalship  of  Geo.  K.  McNaughton, 
B.  A.  The  pupils  of  this  school  held,  at  the  close  of  last  term, 
a  very  successful  concert.  Over  thirty  dollars  was  realized, 
and  was  used  to  purchase  a  new  globe,  dictionary  and  other 
necessary  apparatus.  .\lthongh  this  is  Mr.  .McNaughton's 
first  school,  he  has  proved  himself  a  most  efficient  and  enthusi- 
astic teacher,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  about 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  school.  He  goes  from  here  to 
the  Sussex  Grammar  school. 


This  is  Empire  l>ay,  and  1  have  ju«l  tiniiihe<l  muling  a  very 
interesting  book.'  It  was  publiHhed  a  year  ago  lost  Ajiril. 
Within  two  months  it  rea<'he<l  a  liflh  islition.  Nearly  fvery 
I>a|M)r  and  review  in  France  had  something  to  Miy  crimplimen- 
tary  to  the  industry,  originality  und  cleverness  of  ihe  writer. 
M.  Demolins,  the  author,  is  the  e<lilor  of  La  Sfitnre  Sofialt. 
He  has  travelled,  observed,  read  widely,  thought  much  »nd 
written  excellently.  This  book  on  Anglo-Saxon  su|)eriority 
has  all  the  merits  of  the  best  French  writings.  The  author  in 
open-minded,  sincere,  keen  in  analysis,  suggestive  and  quick 
in  generalization.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
book,  to  an  Englishman,  is  the  almost  unconscious  delight  the 
writer  takes  in  probing  the  national  sores  to  the  liottom.  As 
his  critics  confess,  "  It  is  an  infinitely  [lainful  Ijook."  Yet  he 
believes  with  the  Indian,  "  No  jjain,  no  cure." 

He  asks:  "Why  have  the  French  failed  toexiiand?  Why 
have  the  Anglo-Saxons  succeeded  ?  To  what  is  their  superior- 
ity due? " 

The  opinions  of  this  keen  and  sane  observer  of  social  organi- 
zations perhaps  will  help  us  to  appreciate  what  is  best  in  oar 
national  life  and  education. 

The  author  evidently  believes  that  the  success  of  the  state  is 
ultimately  traceable  to  the  school.  "  Waterloo  was  won  at 
Eton."  The  German  schoolmaster  was  cre<lile<l  with  the 
victory  at  Sedan. 

French  e«lucation  has  failed  to  develop  men.  .So  has  the 
German,  in  the  opinion  of  its  emperor.  The  French  system 
destroys  all  initiative  ;  makes  examination  its  end  ;  does  not 
educate.     It  crams. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  system,  where  it  differs 
most  from  the  French,  develops  men.  Its  ideal  is  to  leach 
boys  "how  to  behave  in  life."  It  fosters  independence, 
develoixs  self-reliance,  encourages  enterprise,  abounds  in  games, 
sport,  manly  exercises,  cultivates  the  passion  for  work. 
Independence,  self-help,  delight  in  work,  ent«r|>ri8e,  distin- 
guish the  Anglo-Saxon  from  all  other  races.  These  are  the 
causes  of  his  success.  These  his  schools  foster.  The  Latins, 
the  Celts,  the  .Slavs  subordinate  the  individual  to  society  : 
depend  too  much  upon  the  community. 

In  private  life  the  French  co<ldle  their  children  too  much, 
sacrifice  everything  in  order  to  save  fortunes  for  their  children  : 
make  an  office  in  the  army  or  civil  service  the  goal  of  their 
ambition  ;  despise  agriculture,  industry,  commerce. 

In  public  life  they  ex|)ect  the  state  to  do  everything.  They 
swell  the  budget  with  salaries  and  war  taxes,  and  neglect  the 
feeders  of  the  budget,  industry,  commerce,  and  their  elder 
sister,  agriculture. 

The  .\nglo-Saxon  in  private  life  seeks  comfort,  endeavors  to 
make  his  chihireii  self-supporting.  In  parliament  he  is  repre- 
sented by  the  cUiss  that  toils — that  makes  wealth. 

This  is  the  most  meagre  statement  of  the  central  idea  of  the 
book.  Nothing  but  a  close  reading  can  reveal  the  wealth  of 
illustration,  the  many  suggestive  explanations  of  social  pheno- 
mena, the  sincerity  and  sagacity  of  the  writer.  One  feels  that 
in  some  places  he  has  generalized  too  hastily,  and  that  he  is 
more  anxious  to  see  the  strength  of  the  Saxon  than  to  note  his 

'  Asr.iX)-SAXos  SiTK.RioRiTY  :  To  What  it  is  Dck.  By  E. 
Demolins.  Translated  by  L.  B.  Lovigne.  Pp.  xix,  345.  The 
Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.     Price,  |>aper  cover,  75  cente. 
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weakness.  Still,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  "books  that 
every  thoughtful  teacher  and  patriot  should  read  and  think 
over.  ^1- 


A  very  useful  little  work  on  Word-Building, '  published  by 
the  Macmillans,  London,  contains  a  large  number  of  useful 
exercises  in  composition  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  teachers,  especially  in  providing  busy-work  for  their  pupils 
of  a  most  practical  character.  It  is  excellent,  and  is  published 
at  a  very  low  price. 


Many  useful  works  on  elementary  chemistry  and  physics 
have  of  late  years  lieen  published  bj'  the  Macmillans  of  London, 
hut  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  better  introduction  to 
these  sciences  than  the  one  just  published  bj'them.'-'  It  is 
intended  for  the  pupils  of  elementary  schools,  but  may  be  used 
with  advantage  by  pupils  of  high  schools.  To  the  teacher  its 
value  is  incalculable,  in  the  man}'  practical  hints  it  contains  in 
interesting  pupils  in  the  beginnings  of  science.  Every  lesson 
of  the  thirty-five  which  the  book  contains  is  divided  into  two 
parts — the  first  consisting  of  instructions  for  the  performance 
of  simple  experiments,  the  second  of  explanations  of  the  prin- 
ciples taught  by  the  practical  work.  E\ery  child  is  encouraged 
to  perform  these  experiments  from  the  simple  and  attractive 
way  the}'  are  placed  before  him  by  this  book.  We  feel  sure 
that  if  this  little  work  could  be  introduced  into  our  schools 
good  results  would  follow  in  laying  an  excellent  foundation  m 
the  sciences  of  physics  or  chemistry,  or  in  part  what  is  studied 
in  the  "  science  of  common  things."  Teachers  should  obtain 
this  book  and  examine  it  for  themselves. 


These  two  books'  are  designed  to  supply  the  pupils  abund- 
ance of  practical  examples  in  arithmetic  and  elementary 
mathematics.  Both  of  them  start  from  elementary  principles, 
and  take  the  student  step  by  step  to  the  higher  processes' 
Many  of  the  questions  are  taken  from  papers  set  at  the  Oxford 
and  Caml)ridge  local  examinations,  and  will  jiiove  useful  as 
tests  in  secondarv  school  classes. 


The  pui'|)Ose  of  this  series  of  drawing  books'*  is  to  make  in- 
struction in  this  important  branch  interesting  and  luacticable. 
In  the  lower  standards  the  exercises  consist  of  diagrams  of 
common  objects  which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  scholars' 
obseivation.  In  the  upper  standards  a  simple  course  of  light 
and  shade  has  been  introduced,  to  give  a  feeling  of  roundness 
and  relief  and  to  make  the  instruction  attractive.  Geometrical 
drawing  with  plans,  elevations  and  sections,  and  drawing  from 
models,  leaves,  tlowers,  &c. ,  have  also  received  careful  attention 
as  methods  to  secure  careful  measurements  and  cultivating 
oljservation.  The  whole  series  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
carefully  prepared  set  of  drawing  books  yet  oflFeretl  to  schools. 

'  WoKi)  BuiU)iN<;,  Derivation  and  Composition.  Arranged 
for  class  use.  by  Robert  S.  Wood.  Paper;  pp.  128;  price,  one 
shilling.  Publishers,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York. 

■'KLKMf:NTARV  Physics  and  Ciikmistky  ;  First  Stage;  by 
R.  A.  (ircgory.  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Queen's  College,  Lon- 
don, and  A.  T.  .Simmons,  B.  Sc.  (London),  Associate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  London.  Cloth ;  pp.  1.50  ;  price, 
Is.  M.     Publishers,   Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

»A  Siiiooi,  AitiTii.MKTic,  by  R.  F.  MacDonald.  Cloth; 
pages  264:  price  2s.  (id. 

(Jraduatki)  Tkst  Pai'KRs  in  Klkmentary  Mathkmatics, 
by  Walter  .T.  Wood,  B.  A.     Paper  ;  |jages  71  ;  price  Is. 

'Maimii.lan's  "Okkiciai,"  Drawing  Books;  consisting  of 
twenty  books,  price  3d  each.  Publishers,  M  acmilhm  &  Co. 
London,   Kng. 


The  works  mentioned  below'  are  published  in  Heath's  Mod- 
ern Language  Series,  which  aims  to  give  in  a  cheap,  attractive 
and  convenient  form  selections  chiedy  from  the  best  French 
and  German  authors  suitable  for  students.  These  are  carefully 
edited,  with  notes  and  vocabularies,  and  an  introduction  con- 
taining a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  The  low  price  at 
which  they  are  published,  the  excellence  of  the  text,  their 
neatness  of  binding,  and  convenient  size,  should  make  them 
favorites  with  teachers  and  students. 


This  series^  introduces  a  number  of  works  by  distinguished 
German  and  French  authors,  who  are  prominent  in  their  own 
country,  but  whose  books  have  not  yet  received  that  attention 
from  English  students  which  is  their  due.  The  selections  are 
carefully  adapted  and  edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  vocabul- 
aries, and  will  undoubtedly  win  the  attention  they  deserve 
from  scholars. 


In  June  the  attention  of  all  is  turned  toward  the  universities 
and  colleges.  Those  who  go  forth  from  them,  the  proud  pos- 
sessors of  a  piece  of  parchment,  will  be  naturally  interested  in 
the  little  book^  which  explains  the  various  degrees  conferred 
by  these  institutions. 


This  book '  from  Macmillan's  primary  series  of  French  and 
German  reading  books  will  be  found  useful  for  elementary 
classes  and  for  private  reading.  It  is  edited  with  grammatical 
and  full  explanatory  notes  and  a  French- English  vocabulary. 


'Heath's  Modern  Laxouace  Series:  Dumas's  La  Tulijjt 
Noire,  abridged  and  edited  by  C.  Fontaine,  B.  L. ,  L.  D. ;  ])p. 
21() :  price  4li  cents.  Racine's  Anilromaqm,  edited  by  Prof. 
B.  W.  Wells  ;  pp.  122  :  price  .30  cents.  LeSage's  HiMoire  de 
Gil  Bias,  by  Profs.  Adolphe  Cohn  and  Robt.  Sanderson  ;  pp. 
212  ;  price  40  cents. 

Oesehichteii.  iiud  Matrhen,  edited  by  Lillian  Foster  ;  pp.  103  ; 
price  40  cents.  Sfil/e  Wasser,  edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bern- 
hardt ;  pp.  149  ;  price  35  cents.  Frommel's  Einrienchntit, 
edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt;  pp.  114;  price  30  cents, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  puljlishers. 

^  Siei>mann'.s  Germax  Series  ;  Siepmann's  French  Series  : 
Giethe's  Iphigenie  aiif  Taiirin,  edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  M.  A. 
Pages  1.S3  ;  price  3  shillings.  Alfred  de  Vigny's  Cinq-MarH, 
adapted  and  edited  by  G.  G.  Loane,  M.  A.;  pp.  157:  price 
2s.  (id.     Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

'A  DicTioxARY  OF  Degrees,  by  Flavel  S.  Thomas,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  publisher. 

*  Les  Violettes  Blanches,  par  Emile  Richebourg,  edited 
with  notes,  etc.,  by  F.  .Julien.     Cloth;  pages  69;  price  Is.  Gd. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

The  Forestry  Problem  in  New  Brunswick,  by  W.  F.  (ianong. 

Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newfoundland  under 
Methodist  Boards.     From  G.  S.  Milligan,  LL.  D. ,  Supt. 

Sixty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Massachusetts,  1.S97-98,  from  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Report  of  the  Schools  of  Quebec,  from  (J.  W.  Parmelee,  Est)., 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Quebec. 

The  Loyalists  and  Slavery  in  New  Brunswick.  From  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1898;  by  I. 
Allen  .Jack,  D.  C.  L.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Underground  Certificates  in  Nova  Scotian  Coiil  Mines,  a 
paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers,  Bir- 
mingham, England,  by  E.  Gil|>in,  Jr.  Halifax,  H.  M.  Inspec- 
tor of  Mines. 

(Coiic/iided  on  jjaye  -iO. } 
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Number  Six  of  the  Rkview  Series  of  Canadian  History 
Leaflets  has  met  with  even  a  more  coidiai  leception 
than  its  predecessors,  owing  perhaps  to  the  interest  of 
the  subjects  treated — The  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians, 
by  Dr  Hannay  ;  Frontenac  and  His  Times,  by  (5.  U. 
Hay  ;  The  War  Song — A  Passaniai|uoddy  Legend,  by 
J.  Vroom  ;  The  Foundation  of  Halifax,  by  Harry  Piers  : 
The  Hessians,  by  J.  Vrooiu  :  The  Capture  of  Mackinac, 
by  Lt.-Col.  E.  Cruiksliank ;  The  Founders  of  Frcdericton, 
by  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A.  The  series  of  the  twelve 
numbers  promised  is  now  half  completed,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  those  already  published  for  purposes  of 
supplementary  reading  in  schools,  is  indicated  by  the 
increasing  demand  for  them  V)y  teachers.  This  is  the 
time  to  order  them,  at  the  beginning  of  another  term's 
work. 


At  the  beginning  of  a  new  term  the  Review  extends 
to  its  large  and  growing  circle  of  readers  the  wish  that 


they  may  have  well-formed  plans  and  bright  anticipa- 
tions for  the  year's  work.  We  hope  to  help  them  as 
much  as  possible  in  this  and  succeeding  nunilx-rs  t<i 
realize  these  anticipations.  Every  te.acher  will  find  in 
the  Review  soinothing  stimulating  and  helpful.  Those 
wlio  take  it  up  for  the  first  time  will  find  much  to  assist 
them,  no  matter  in  what  department  of  school  work 
they  may  be  engaged. 

Teachers  enteiing  upon  the  work  of  a  new  year 
should  also  have  a  definite  plan  for  their  improvement 
in  a  course  of  reading  outside  of  the  school.  If  there 
is  no  library  in  the  district,  one  should  be  started  if  it 
consists  at  first  of  but  a  do/en  Ixxiks  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the.se  may  have  to  be  furnished  from  the  teacher's 
own  library.  If  these  are  good  twoks,  this  small 
beginning  may  be  the  means  of  creating  a  taste  for 
literature  that  will  be  a  pleasure  through  life  to  those 
pupils  whose  eyes  have  never  been  opened  to  the  charm 
of  good,  wholesome  literature. 

There  are  opportunities  almost  every  hour  in  the  daj- 
to  stimulate  pupils,  especially  those  in  advanced  gratles, 
to  read  and  extend  their  re.searches  beyond  the  lessons 
in  the  text-books.  The  great  majority  of  our  students 
go  out  from  school  without  any  serious  desire  to  rea«l, 
for  its  own  .sake  and  for  the  culture  that  it  brings,  the 
best  literature  ;  they  have  failed  to  interpret  even  the 
commonest  secrets  of  the  nature  around  them.  To 
dissect  a  masterpiece  in  literature  and  put  down  some 
tattered  shreds  for  an  examiner  ;  to  dissect  a  plant  and 
throw  the  withered  remnants  into  a  waste  basket,  is 
neither  a  study  of  literature  or  of  nature.  To  study  the 
meaning  and  connection  of  words  is  good,  but  more 
than  that  is  needed.  The  spirit  as  well  as  the  words 
of  literature  and  science  must  be  grasped  :  and  when 
the  student  has  the  right  attitude  towards  them — and 
not  till  then  —  will  he  find  the  key  to  their  interpretation. 


A  "Maliskkt  Voiwni'LARV,"  prepared  by  M.  MontA- 
gue  Chamberlain,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been 
published.  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong  writes  an  introduction 
containing  many  inten'sting  facts  alwut  the  Maliseet 
Indians.  Mr.  Chaiiil)erlain  has  displayed  a  great 
amount  of  industry  and  genius  in  the  compilation  of 
this  difficult  work. 
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Make  it  a  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
to  have  your  pupils  commit  to  memory  choice  selections 
of  literature,  no  matter  what  the  grade  may  be.  The 
Primary  Teacher  has  this  idea  in  view  when  it  remarks  : 
"  Memorizing  the  best  things  in  literature  is  a  feature 
of  modern  school  work,  the  importance  of  which  can  he 
hardly  over-estimated.  In  this  connection  a  few  things 
are  to  be  kept  in  mind :  The  selections  should  have 
literary  merit,  should  be  adapted  to  the  maturity  of  the 
child ;  should  be  suggestive  or  helpful  in  connection 
with  language  work,  or  nature  work  whenever  practi- 
cable." 


The  New  Readers  for  New  Brunswick. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  use  that  any  set  of  school  readers,  however 
excellent  at  their  inception,  will  have  become  obsolete 
and  stale.  The  Royal  Readers  have  proved  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  for  some  years  there  has  been  a  pi-o- 
nounced  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  change  on  the  part  of 
many  interested  for  a  series  more  in  touch  with  modern 
requirements,  and  especially  in  a  direction  more  strongly 
Canadian  in  tone.  Such  a  series  is  believed  to  have 
been  secured  in  Gage's  Canadian  Readers,  which  have 
been  prescribed  for  future  use  in  the  province.  Changes 
in  text-books  are  seldom  popular  with  ratepayers  who 
do  not  look  beyond  the  cost.  This  objection  is,  at 
lea.st,  partially  overcome  by  making  the  introduction  of 
the  new  readers  gradual— only  the  primers  will  be 
introduced  during  the  first  term.  To  those  also  who 
consider  merit  in  text-books  subsidiary  to  the  import- 
ance of  having  them  produced  at  home,  Gage's  will  be 
welcomed.  Now  Brunswick  is  not  the  only  province 
which  has  adopted  this  series  of  readers.  It  is  in  very 
general  use  throughout  the  Dominion. 


A  Teacher's  Preparation. 


"Some  teacher.^  who  hsivc  hecome  hiibituatcd  to  tlieir  work 
uikJ  are  skilful  in  tlie  school  have  very  little  need  of  niucli 
preparation  for  the  work  of  each  day." 

So  writes  a  teacher,  evidently  without   experience  or 

a  true  knowledge   of   the   essentials  of  good   teaching. 

And  another  gives  expression  to  the  following : 

"  In  the  younger  f,'radeH  of  |)ii])ils  the  teacher's  (hiily  pre- 
paration is  not  so  necessai-y." 

Both  of  these  are  mistaken  notions,  especially  the 
latter.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  rapid  advances 
made  in  primary  school  teaching  knows  that  it  has 
been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  diligent  work  of  the 
primary  school  teacher.  She  has  worked  hard  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  best  raetiiods  of  teaching 


little  children — by  studying  the  children,  studying  how 
to  make  herself  and  the  schoolroom  attractive  to  them, 
studying  how  to  present  each  lesson  skilfully  and  faith- 
fully, and  how  to  bring  the  pupil  into  proper  relations 
with  his  surroundings  and  the  matter  to  be  taught 
him.  The  teacher  who  depends  upon  knowledge 
already  acquired,  and  thinks  that  is  sufficient,  is  in  the 
first  stage  of  decay — perhaps  further.  It  is  only  by 
working  over  this  knowledge  and  constantly  making 
fresh  additions  to  it  that  it  is  prevented  from  becoming 
stale.  What  was  fresh  knowledge  last  year  will  this 
year  fall  upon  dull  and  inattentive  ears  if  it  has  not 
been  quickened  into  new  life  by  the  vigor  and  enthus- 
iasm of  getting  a  bountiful  increase.  And  this  means 
work, — work  in  getting,  work  in  the  best  methods  of 
imparting,  and  work  in  studying  the  characteristics  and 
capabilities  of  children. 


Inspector  Mersereau,  in  an  address  before  the  Glou- 
cester County  Teachers'  Institute,  forcibly  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  teachers  making  use  of  lessons  ready 
prepared  for  them  in  "  device "  books  or  educational 
papers.  No  one,  he  said,  could  prepare  a  lesson  for 
another.  Hints  may  be  given  along  certain  lines  that 
would  be  stimulating ;  but  the  teacher  who  comes  before 
his  class  alert,  clear-headed,  and  conscious  that  he  has 
toiled  to  present  a  particular  subject  for  each  particular 
member  of  his  class,  will  get  his  reward  in  the  feeling 
that  his  lesson  is  heard  and  understood.  A  lesson 
prepared  by  one  and  used  by  another  is  like  a  random 
shot — it  may  hit  some  one. 


There  is  very  much  truth  in  this  statement.  The 
scholars  very  soon  find  out  whether  the  teacher  is  an 
original  worker  or  not.  They  .soon  come  to  know  the 
"  padded  "  lesson,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  lack 
of  enthusiasm  which  attends  it.  It  is  a  favorite 
maxim  of  teachers  that  children  should  never  be  told 
anything  they  can  find  out  for  themselves.  And  a  good 
example  is  a  powerful  lever  in  such  cases.  The  teacher 
who  works  out  things  for  himself  is  pretty  sure  to  find 
his  scholars  ready  to  meet  him  more  than  half  way. 
It  is  the  dull,  monotonous  grind  of  rote  or  other  "  raade- 
to-order"  lessons  that  wearies  scholars  and  causes  a 
dislike  for  school.  They  will,  if  shown  the  way,  work 
hard  and  find  it  full  of  interest  to  surmount  difficulties  ; 
and  they  will  be  stimulated  to  undertake  fresh  ta.sks, 
provided  these  have  the  flavor  of  life  and  vigor.  But 
the  teacher  must  be  an  example  to  them  of  mental  life 
and  vigor. 


Woik   means    growth.      The  fault  of  the  age  is  too 
much  talk.     We  are  told  what  we  shotild  do,  and  it  is 
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iterated  and  re-iterated  from  pulpit  and  platform. 
Words  have  their  place,  all  will  admit,  but  a  good 
deal  of  work  and  ii  jjood  deal  of  wliolcsoine  oxainplc  are 
like  leaven — they  slowly  and  silently  work  a  change. 
Character  is  built  up  in  this  way. 


In  answer  to  the  que.stion,  "  How  would  you  act  and 
teach  so  as  best  to  develop  character  in  your  pupils  1" 
a  teacher  writes  much  on  what  she  would  mhj  to  the 
pupils,  the  frequent  lessons  on  morals  and  manners  she 
would  give,  and  the  illustration  of  good  lives  from 
history  and  literature.  All  very  well  if  the  words  are 
concise  and  well  timed,  and  if  illustrations  are  well 
cliosen.  But  there  is  nothing  said  by  this  teacher 
about  the  power  of  every  day  work  to  form  character, 
the  faithful  performance  of  every  duty  and  school  task, 
and  the  attempt  to  solve  every  difficulty  by  the  pupils' 
own  exertions. 


TALKS   WITH    TEACHERS. 


In  the.se  days  of  sharp  competition  in  business  there 
are  many  bogus  schemes  promoted,  against  which  all 
should  observe  caution,  and  teachers  should  he  increas- 
ingly on  the  alert,  as  they  seem  to  be  the  special  mark 
for  some  of  them.  Teachers  should  not,  considering 
their  opportunities,  be  more  gullil)le  than  members  of 
other  professions  ;  yet  the  success  of  some  agents  repre- 
senting questionable  methods  of  dealing  gives  color  to 
the  a.ssertion.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  agents 
to  pave  the  way  for  membership  to  some  association 
which  is  to  confer  great  lx>nefit,  by  giving,  if  you  pleiuse, 
some  premium  consisting  of  considerable  tinsel  and 
litter,  but  far  below  in  value  the  sum  asked  to  become 
a  member  of  the  society.  Yet  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  is  all  the  value  that  will  be  received  for  the 
expenditure  of  quite  a  large  sum.  The  favorite  trading 
scheme  .seems  to  consist  of  privileges  of  buying  goods  at 
a  reduced  price  from  some  concern  a  long  way  off.  Ijet 
us  examine  this  a  little.  Assuming  that  it  is  correct 
that  reduced  prices  will  lie  given,  it  is  for  teachers  to 
consider  the  fairness  of  a  transaction  which  is  to  trans- 
fer their  custom  from  among  the  business  men  among 
whom  they  live  and  work,  and  who  are  taxed  to  support 
the  schools  on  account  of  the  support  of  which  their 
salaries  are  paid.  It  is  true  that  teachers  are  but  a 
small  portion  of  a  community,  yet  if  all  .icted  upon 
their  example  it  will  eiusily  be  seen  that  every  local  in- 
dustry would  languish,  and  the  schools  would  receive 
diminished  support.  Tt  is  on  account  of  this  principle 
that  such  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  all  over  the 
world  to  curtail  the  operations  and  privileges  of  depart- 
mental stores. 


Many  teachers  have  Xten-n  induced  to  join  such  soci- 
eties, against  their  judgment,  by  the  example  of  othem, 
the  endorsement  of  those  who  enjoy  their  confidence, 
and  the  persistence  on  these  grounds  of  the  agent. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  have  the  assurance  to  enter 
the  schools  during  working  hours  and  to  occupy  time 
that  does  not  belong  either  to  them  or  the  teacher,  until 
their  object  is  accomplished.  They  also  feign  great  in- 
dignation if  they  are  not  successful,  and  have  even  lieen 
known  to  give  false  statements  of  those  who  have  Jje- 
come  their  patrons.  It  would  Ije  well  for  teachers  in 
all  such  ca.ses  to  insist  politely  but  firmly  that  the  time 
is  not  their  own,  and  to  suggest  that  a  more  fitting 
opportunity  be  taken  to  discuss  the  matter. 


These  agents  are  usually  supplied  with  reams  of  testi- 
monials, which,  on  account  of  their  number,  they  know 
full  well  will  not  be  examined  critically.  Testimonials 
should  not  be  carelessly  given,  as  their  effect  and  in- 
fluence is  more  far-reaching  than  may  be  anticipated. 
There  may  be  some  good  points  in  an  article,  and  many 
persons,  out  of  good  nature,  commend  it.  They  may 
also  condemn  other  features  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  when 
the  printed  copy  appears  the  praise  will  appear  and  the 
blame  be  absent.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  feature 
Ijeen  made  conspicuous  by  unscrupulous  concerns  that  I 
fancy  in  the  future  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  testi- 
inonials  on  any  grounds  from  prominent  educationists. 


''  It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  still  a  few  of  the 
liiore  remote  and  less  enlightened  school  districts  which 
advertise  for  teachers,  and  some  of  them  still,  I  regret 
fio  say,  request  that  salary  l>p  stat«d.  ft  is  to  l)e  hoped 
that  these  districts  will  obtain  teachers  as  cheaply  as 
tihey  desire,  and  a-s  they  place  a  low  value  on  the  work 
to  l)e  done,  that  they  *'ill  not  be  disappointed  in  their 
moderate  expectations.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
to  the  b<!St  teachers  that  the.se  same  districts  are  the 
most  petty  and  exacting.  Those  teachers  who  place  a 
fair  value  upon  their  work  .seldom  or  never  apply  for 
such  schools,  and  the  conipetition  is  confine<l  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  drifting.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know,  however,  that  there  is  an  increasing  numlK'r  of 
.sclv>ol  boards  which  discriminates  as  to  the  <|ualitv  of 
work  to  be  done. 


Teachers  will  uoti'  that  (Jage's  Hoa<lers  will,  after  a 
sjiort  interval,  be  the  only  ones  recognized,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  advise  the  pupils  to  use  up  the  old  readers 
rather  than  purchase  new  ones.  If  there  are  no  old 
ones  in  the  families,  it  would  \te  better  t^)  procure 
second-hand  ones  from  others  than  to  buy  new  Royal 
Readers. 
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Tlie  ftlajor  of  Cumpbelltoji, 


His  Worship  D.  Murray,  M.  D.,  Mayor  of  Caiupbell- 
ton,  whose  portrait  we  publish  herewith,  is  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable   workers  in  that  or  any  other  city. 
Besides  attending  to  a  large  professional  practice  and 
his  mayoralty  duties,   he  is  the  chairman  of  the  Camp- 
bellton  school  board.     He  takes  a  keen  personal  interest 
in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  town,  attending  to  the 
minutest  details  of  educational  work  with  a  scrupulous 
care  which  both  citizens  and   teachers  are  not  slow   to 
appreciate.      It    is    largely     to     his    energetic    per.sonal 
supervision  and  mechanical  ingenuity  that  Campbellton 
possesses  one  of  the  best  equipped  school  buildings  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces.      Indeed,  in   its    commanding 
location,    its    well-planned    rooms,    excellent   sanitary 
arrangements,  its  lighting  by  electricity  from  basement 
to    top    which    suggests   future    utility  in  carrying  on 
evening  schools,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  excelled  anywhere. 
The  members  of  the  Summer  School  found  such  a 
building  admirably  suited   for  their  work,— in  pleasant 
class-rooms,    libraiy    and    reading    room,    offices,     and 
large    assembly    room,    all    under   one    roof ;    and   Dr. 
Murray   won    their   gratitude  in   anticipating   and  pro- 
viding for  every  want  that  could  add  to  their  comfort. 
He  was  an  ever-present   factor  in  the  success  of   the 
Summer  School  from   the  moment  the  first  contingent 
arrived   until    lie  sped    the    '"parting  guest"    by  lead- 
ing in   a  hearty  cheer  as    the  train   bore  away  the  last 
members  of  the  school. 


THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF   SCIENCE. 


A  Great  Gatliering:  at  Campbellton. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science  of  the  Atlantic  Pro- 
vinces held  its  thirteenth  annual  session  at  Campbellton, 
on   the   Restigouche   River,   beginning  July  25th  and 
ending  August  8th.     The  meeting  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  interesting 
gatherings    ever    held    in    these   provinces.      The  place 
chosen  is  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  grandest  scenery 
in    Eastern    Canada,    and     the    opportunity    to    study 
varied   forms   of   natural  history — physiography,   plant 
and   animal   life — can   scarcely  be  excelled.     The  fine 
school-building,  a  credit  to  the  citizens  of  this  vigorous 
and     enterprising    northern   town,    was    placed     freely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Summer  School,  and   its  many 
advantages  of  pleasant  and  airy  rooms,  with  commodious 
hall,   capable  of  seating  300  or  400  people,    were  fully 
appreciated.     The  hospitality  of  the  citizens  and   their 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  school  wex-e  evident 
throughout     the    entire    fortnight.      Upwards     of    one 
hundred    citizens   of   the  town   enrolled    themselves   as 
members  of  the   school,  and    their  active  co-operation 
contributed    largely   to    make    the    school     a    brilliant 
success.     It  was  conceded  by  all  the  members  of  the 
school  who  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  three 
provinces  and  elsewhere  that  no  more  admirable  location 
could  be  chosen  than  Campbellton. 
I       From  the  first  the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school 
was   maintained.       The   class-rooms    were   filled    with 
eager  students  intent  on   the    objects    which  brought 
them  hither.     The  class  hours  were  from  8.30  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m.,  and  the  zest  with  which  the  students  carried 
on  their  work  was  an  inspiration  to  the  teachers.     The 
bright  class  of  kindergartners  who  watched  Mrs.  Patter- 
son as  she  led  the  children  by  insensible  stages  from 
play  to  work,  and  afterwards  explained  the  principles 
of  the  kindergarten  system,  awakened  an  interest  in  the 
subject   and     kindled    the    enthusiasm    of    those    who 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to   learn  the  first 
steps  in  teaching.     In  the  classes  for  physical  culture 
and  expression  Miss  Ina  S.  Brown,  in  this  her  first  year 
at  the  school,  won  golden  opinions  for  the  excellence  of 
her  methods  and  the  happy  way  she  has  of  interesting 
students  in  what  she  teaches.     Miss  Ada  F.  Ryan  con- 
ducted the  classes  in  singing  with  her  usual  success,  and 
the  training  she  gives  in  the  tonic- sol-fa  method  proved, 
as    it   has    in    years    past,    of   great  advantage  to  the 
students.       Dr.    Hall,     in    his   lectures   on   education, 
aflforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those  who  wished 
to   brighten    their  ideas  on   the  principles  of  teaching. 
Principal  Slarratt  had  a  fine  class  in  phj'siology,  and 
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his  original  metliod  of  treating   the  suhject,  aided  by 
illustrations    with    the    microscope,    awakened     much 
interest.     There   wius  considcral)le  regret  expressed  for 
the  absence  of  those  veteran  teachers,  Dr.  Magee,  Prof. 
Andrews  and   Mr.   Brittain  ;  but  Principal  Campbell, 
who  at    the   last   moment    was  called  upon   to  take  the 
class  in   chemistry,   proved   himself  fully  eijual  to  the 
occasion.      In  botany  there  were  two  classes.     Mr.  C. 
B.  Robinson,  a  former  instructor  in  this  subject,  whose 
opportunities  for  wosk  have  been  greatly  extended  by  a 
recent  course  of  two  years  at  Cambridge,   university, 
England,  was  able  to  make  his  students  sharers  in  the 
advantages  derived  from  his  recent   training  and  past 
experience.     Mr.  J.  Vroom   gave    the   school,    for    the 
first  time,  the  benefit  of  his  mature  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  plants,  and  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the 
field  he  was  able  to  sliow  the  value  of  object  teaching. 
In  /.oology  the  cla,sses  were  conducted,  a.s  last  year,  by 
Principal   Oulton   and   Mr.  W.  A.    Hickman,    each  of 
whom,  by  special  training,  the  one  at  McGill  and  the 
other  at  Harvard,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  this  branch 
of  science   teaching.     In   literature  Principal  Cameron 
took  his  place  again  as  instructor,  which  he  has  held, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  since  this  branch  was 
made  »   subject  of  study  at   the  school.     His  incisive 
and    vigorous    teaching,    his    methods,    which    always 
stimulate    thought    and    en<|uiry,    are    his    own.       His 
influence  was  shown  in  the  crowded  room  which  awaited 
him  the  last  hour  of  the  teaching  day,  when  students 
and   members   of   the   faculty,  all  alert  and  expectant, 
awaited    the    intellectual    struggles    which    were  often 
enlivened  by  keen  repartee  and  pas.sages  of  wit.     Dr. 
Bailey,  the  geologist  of  the  school,  was  on  new  ground, 
but  with  the  experience  of  a  long  training  in  his  chosen 
work,  he  quickly  mastered  the  situation  ;  and  in  class- 
room and  at  all  the  points  of  interest  visited,  liis  know- 
ledge of  the  geology  of  the  region  w.is  always  brought 
into  service  with  great  advantage  to  his  hearers. 

The  programme  of  evening  meetings  was  an  excellent 
one  this  year,  and  embraced  lectures,  concerts,  'round 
table  talks,  and  an  "  Evening  with  the  Microscope." 
The  latter  was  superintended  by  D.  Bryce  Scott,  of 
Moncton,  and  his  fine  microscopes  and  views  afforded  a 
pleasure  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  members  of  the 
school.  The  opening  meeting,  at  which  the  school  was 
welcomed  to  Carapbellton  in  the  most  hearty  terms  by 
His  Worship  Mayor  Murray,  W.  A.  Mott,  M.  P.  P., 
Hon.  C.  H.  I.«iBillois,  and  others,  was  a  very  enthus- 
iastic one,  and  this  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the 
evening  meetings  was  maintained  until  the  close. 

An  evening  was  devoted  to  local  history  and  geology, 
at  which  citizens  of  Campbellton  and  members  of  the 


Summer  School  gave  addresses  and  read  papers  on 
prominent  events  and  features  of  the  city  and  Hurround 
ing  country  ;  another  to  Canadian  literature,  at  which 
Hon.  J.  W.  I^ongley  gave  a  spirited  address.  There 
were  'round  table  talks  on  botany  and  zoology,  and  an 
illustrated  lecture  by  Dr.  Bailey  on  geology,  and  an 
interesting  talk  on  astronomy  by  Mrs.  Travis.  An 
evening  was  devoted  to  agriculture,  at  which  Mr.  W. 
W.  Hul)bard  gave  an  address,  which  was  followed  by  a 
spirited  discu.ssion.  Hon.  C.  H.  I.ABillois  presided, 
and  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Tweedie  addressed  the  meeting  in 
very  happy  terms,  congratulating  the  schcxjl  on  the 
successful  .session  at  Campbellton.  The  concerts,  in 
which  members  of  the  school  and  local  talent  took 
part,  were  very  enjoyable  features  of  the  evening 
meetings. 

The  excursions,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  were  fea- 
tures of  the  greatest  interest.  The  visit  to  the  "  Sugar 
Loaf"  mountain,  towering  skywards  1,000  feet  to  the. 
south  of  the  town,  was  one  of  the  first  objective  points, 
and  the  hundred  or  more  who  toiled  to  the  summit 
were  amply  rewarded  by  the  magnificent  panorama  of 
mountain  and  valley,  bay  and  river,  which  lay  stretched 
before  them.  Lyi"n  .just  below  is  the  city  of  Camp- 
bellton built  on  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  Restigouche. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  Cross  Point  and 
Mission  Point,  while  further  down  are  Battery  and 
Little  Battery  Points,  names  suggestive  of  past  wars. 
Just  opposite  on  the  river  is  the  scene  of  the  last 
battle  between  the  French  and  English  in  Amerira,  in 
1760,  when  several  Krencli  war  ve.s.sels  were  sunk  by 
the  English.  Two  cannons  are  preserved  as  relics  of 
this  battle,  anil  are  now  mounted  in  front  of  the  school- 
building  at  Campbellton.  To  the  north  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Quebec,  the  fag  end  of  the  great  Appalachian 
chain  of  Eastern  America  ;  while  to  the  west  and  south- 
west are  the  lofty  hills  and  mountains  of  northern  New 
Brunswick,  reaching  their  greatest  height  in  Squaw 
Cap  and  Slate  Mountains,  nearly  '.',000  feet  high. 
To  the  east  lies  the  Bay  Chaleur  with  the  mountains  of 
Gaspe  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  view  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  while  we  listened  to  Dr.  Bailey  describing 
the  forces  at  work  in  the  past  to  form  this  wonderful 
contour  of  mountain  and  valley,  or  to  Mr.  Vroom  as  he 
told  the  story  of  Glooscap,  or  to  Dr.  Murray  as  he 
pointed  out  and  named  the  different  points  of  interest, 
all  drank  in  the  glories  of  that  picture  on  that  bright 
afternoon  until  the  sun  nearly  touched  the  mountains 
in  the  west.  Then  with  a  ringing  cheer  that  startled 
the  town  below  us  we  began  the  descent. 

The  visit  to  ^lorrisey's  Rock  and  the  Metapedia  Val- 
ley, occupied   the  best  part  of  another  day.     The  view 
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from  Morrisey's  Rock  is  a  magnificent  one,  siiowing  a 
long  distance  of  the  valley  of  the  Restigouche  hemmed 
in  by  mountains,  the  river  dotted  with  islands,  all 
clothed  in  the  richest  verdure.  The  ride  through  the 
Metapedia  Valley  in  a  special  train  of  four  cars  stop- 
ping at  various  points  of  interest,  going  up  and  return- 
ing, was  most  enjoyable  and  gave  the  members  another 
day  amid  grand  scenery. 

The  excursion  down  the  Bay  Chaleur  in  the  steamer 
"  Admiral  "  to  Carleton,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  was 
wiven  by  the  citizens  of  Campbellton  to  the  school  ;  and 
this  was  but  one  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
attention  shown  to  the  visitors.  All  enjoyed  the  fine 
scenery  and  the  opportunity  to  become  betteracquainted 
with  their  hosts. 

Excursions  were  also  made  by  members  of  the  school 
to  Mission  Point,  opposite  Campbellton,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Festival  Day  of  St.  Anne  de  Restigouche,  on  the 
26th  July  ;  to  the  summit  of  Squaw  Cap,  2,000  feet 
high,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upsalquitch ;  to  Mill- 
stream  on  the  Metapedia  whence  the  excursionists 
descended  the  river  in  canoes  to  Campbellton  ;  to  Dal- 
housie  and  the  Inch  Arran  Hotel  and  to  other  points  of 
interest. 

Everywhere,  in  these  excursions,  the  visitors  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
and  carried  away  with  them  the  liveliest  pleasure  of 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  received  by  the  people  and  the  preparation  made 
for  their  comfort  and  convenience. 

At  the  closing  meeting  addresses  were  made  by 
members  of  the  Summer  School  and  replied  to  by  the 
mayor  and  prominent  citizens  of  Campbellton.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  mayor  and  members  of  the 
town  council  for  their  many  courtesies  and  practical 
help  to  the  school ;  to  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  for 
placing  their  fine  .school  buildiirg  so  completely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members  of  the  school ;  to  the  "  Outing 
Club"  for  giving  the  privilege  of  their  reading  room 
and  extending  many  courtesies  to  the  visitors  ;  to  the 
railway  authorities,  especially  to  Mr.  Wm.  Rennels,  for 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  school  in  the  matter  of  accom- 
modation ;  to  the  citizens  of  Campbellton  generally  for 
courtesies  and  hospitality  extended  to  the  visitors  ;  to 
the  president,  G.  U.  Hay,  for  his  efiforts  to  make  the 
school  a  success  ;  and  to  the  secretary-treasurer,  J.  D. 
Seaman,  for  his  admirable  management  of  and  constant 
atteniion  to  the  affairs  of  the  school.  The  vote  passed 
to  the  "citizens  of  Campbellton  generally"  was  a  most 
enthusiastic  one,  and  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate where  kindness  and  attention  were  so  univer- 
sal, mention  should  be  made  of  the  Mayor,  Dr.  Murray, 


Police    Magistrate   McLatchey,  W.  A.  Mott,  M.  P.  P., 

J.    Montgomery,    J.   C.   Matheson,    Ernest    McKenzie, 

Principal  Lewis,  A.  McG.  McDonald,    and    others;  to 

Mrs.  and    Miss    Benedict   and    others    who   so   kindly 

assisted  Miss  Ryan,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  Miss  Ina  S.  Brown, 

Mrs.  Cameron  and  other  members  of  the  school  in  the 

management  of  the  concerts,   which  were  so  great  a 

success. 

Officers  for  the  Coming  Year. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Murray,  Halifax,  Preddent. 

W.  R.  Campbell,  Truro,  G.  U.  Hay,*St.  John,  J.  Landrigan, 

Charlottetown,  Vke-PresUUnls. 
J.  I:).  Seaman,  Charlottetown,  Secretary- Treamrer. 
The  President,    Secretary,   Dr.  Bailey,   W.  R.  Campbell,   A. 

Cameron,  J.  Brittain,  G.  J.  Oulbon,  Board  of  Directors. 

Place  and  Time  of  Meeting  for  Next  Year. 

Three  places  were  mentioned  for  meeting  in  the  year 
1900— Bear  River,  N.  S.,  Annapolis,  and  Sydney,  C.  B. 
The  first  place  was  chosen,  conditional  on  suitable 
arrangements  being  made.  Principal  Cameron  was 
appointed  to  visit  Bear  River  and  make  inquiries.  His 
repoi-t  is  favorable,  so  that  the  question  of  location  is 
decided.  The  time  will  probably  be  on  the  Thursday 
preceding  the  last  Thursday  in  July. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  D.  Bryce  Scott, 
Prof.  Prince,  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  W.  W.  Hubbard 
and  others  who  so  freely  tendered  their  services  for 
evening  lectures  and  addresses. 

A  feature  of  this  year's  Summer  School  was  the 
publication  of  daily  bulletins,  announcing  the  programme 
for  the  following  day.  This  was  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  general  public  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
school. 

Regret  was  general  that  the  superintendents  of  edu- 
cation, Dr.  Inch,  Dr.  MacKay  and  Dr.  McLeod,  were 
prevented  through  pressure  of  official  duties  from  being 

present. 

Financial  Statement. 

Keceipts. 

Balance  from  1898 S  17  02 

(Jovernment  Grant,  N.  S 100  00 

N.  B 100  00 

Registration  fees 262  00 

Proceeds  of  Concerts 75  15 

Advertisements  in  Calendar 20  00 

$574  17 
Ex2)enditures. 

Printing,  advertising  and  stationery S  96  92 

Calendars 52  00 

Postage,  freight,  expressage,  etc 44  91 

Class  expenses 19  81 

Instructors  and  Officers 32U  00 

Sundries 32  56 

Balance 7  97 

S574  17 
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List  of  MeniberH  of  the  Siiiiinicr  Hcliool  of 
Science,  Thirteeutli  SeMsiuii,  18in>. 


C'AMrilEI.LTON  : 
Dr.  I),  Muiiiiy  (Mayor  of 

CtlIIl|lllulItOM), 

Mrs.  Murray, 

W.  V.  Anderson, 

Miss  N.  Askur, 

A.  (!.  Adums, 

Anmtcur  Audot, 

Will,  Aiiilrew, 

Walter  Applolon, 

T.  W.  Brown, 

Kov.  A.  F.  Brown, 

Mrs.  I).  J.  Bruce, 

Uaniol  Burnett, 

Louis  Belaiijjcr, 

Jo.se|)h  Boudreaii, 

A.  S.  Benedict  (U.  S.  Consul), 

H,  H,  Bray, 

Mary  J.  Cook, 

J.  B.  Curr, 

Ed.  W,  Cliandler, 

Miss  Cook, 

Tlios,  Carter, 

W.  F.  Cornieau, 

Kev.  A.  F.  Carr, 

Churle.»  Coes, 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Dimock, 

I)r,  Doglierty, 

W,  W.  l)ot,'herty, 

Lydia  Duncan, 

•  ieorge  Duncan, 

Jaaper  Davison, 

D.  C.  Firth, 

W.  G.  Fraser, 

C.  B.  Grey, 
\V.  P,  Grey, 
Wm,  Glover, 

D.  C.  Galkn, 
D.  F,  (Jraliam, 
John  Henderson, 
Walter  J,  Jardine, 
James  Kelso, 
Kdward  Kane, 
Clara  Kerr, 

Prin,  E.  W.  Lewis, 

S.  H.  Lingley, 

Ed.  LeGallais, 

D.  R,  Laird, 

Dr,  Lunum, 

Bliss  Lutz, 

W.  W,  Murray, 

Madge  Mair, 

Mary  Mair, 

Mrs,  Alex,  Mowatt, 

Maxwell  Mowatt, 

W.  A,  Mott,  M.  V.  P., 

J.  Montgomery, 

Malcolm  Moores, 

Miss  Maniuis, 

M.  V,  McKenzie, 

A.  McKenzie, 

Donald  McLean, 

J.  Bradshaw  McKenzie, 

Ed.  McQuillan, 

Ernest  McKenzie, 

H,  F,  McCIatchy, 

Archibald  McKenzie, 

Geo.  McKenzie, 

James  McLaucldin, 

A,  McG.  McDonald, 

Miss  Nicholson, 

P.  O'Uary. 

Mrs.  M.  Patterson, 

W.  H.  Parker, 


Evan  Price, 
Will,  KenneLs, 
Bi-atricu  E,  Sullivan, 
Clara  E,  Shannon, 
Ernest  S|iencor, 
H.  W.  Slephuii, 
O.  Smith, 
D.  Stewart, 
KilgiHir  Sliives, 
Ed.  Sullivan, 
W,  T,  Stewart, 
Miss  L,  Tliom|ison, 
Mi.ss  A,  Thompson, 
.Miss  Turlington, 
Dr.  Voiinor, 
.1,  .Allicrt  Verge, 
W.  Waring, 
Kev.  Father  Wallace, 
Mrs.  (.'ummings, 
Mrs.  Alex.  .McLellan, 
James  Patterson. 

St.  John  : 
(i.  U.  Hav, 
Mrs.  G.  U.  Huy, 
Ilia  S.  Brown," 
Katherine  R,  Barllctt, 
D,  Maurice  Coll, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Gilchrist, 
Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Miss  A.  Hamilton, 
Edna  Irvine, 
.\I.  V.  Paddock, 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Paddock, 
Josephine  Quinn, 
Thos.  Stothard, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Stockton, 
Evelyn  Stockton, 
Cieorgina  S.  Scammell, 
Edith  Stewart, 
Enoch  Thompson, 
Margaret  Turnbull, 
Josephine  Wetmore. 

Frkdkricton: 
Dr.  L.  W   Bailey, 
Miss  Bailey, 
G.  W.  Bailey, 
H.  Bailey, 
Sarah  (;.  Duffy, 
Isabel  R.  Everett, 
Prill.  B.  C.  Foster, 
Winnifred  Johnston, 
Sarah  H.  McKee, 
Ida  McLeod, 
F,  A.  McCausIand, 
Miss  M.  F.  Mcintosh, 
Nellie  Williamson, 
Bessie  Williamson. 

MONCTON : 
Fanny  Cruise, 
Emma  Condon, 
Elspeth  Charters, 
D.  H.  Freeze, 
Jane  Humphrey, 
Kate  Hamilton, 
Alice  Lee, 

C.  R.  Palmer, 

D.  Brjce  Scott. 
Ethel  Murphy, 
Prill.  G.  J.  Oulton, 
Kate  Loggie. 


<,'ll.\RMITTKTOW.S-,   P,   E.   I. 
Mary  Ashley, 
J.  .\l.  Duncan, 
Jos.  Lundrigan, 
J.  D.  Scjimun, 
Miss  (,'.  C.  Siiaddeii, 
Laura  K.  Scott, 
I..OU  Seiimun. 
Atliol  Scanuin, 

Trdko,  N.  S.: 
Prin.  W.  R.  Campl)ell, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Campbell, 
Haltic  Dick.son, 
J.  B.  Hall,   Ph.  D. 
Ix.-iicira  .\lrlnnis, 
Mrs.  S.    M.  Patterson, 
•Mrs.  K.  J.  Turner. 

Y.VRMODTll,  N.  S.  : 
Prin.  A.  Cameron, 
Mrs.  A.  Cameron, 
S.  A.  Starratt. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Starratt, 

Halif.vx,  N.  S.  : 
(irace  Moody, 
Supervisor  A.   McKay, 
Ada  F.  Ryan, 
Mr.  Wilson, 
Annie  B.  Rankine. 

D.vLHotrsiK,  N.  B. : 
Miss  E.  Haniuail, 
H.  B.  Mastertoii, 
Jennie  Stewart. 

Pktol',  N.  S.  ; 
W.  A.  Hickman, 
C.  B.  Robinson. 

SOMKR-SKT,  N.  S. : 
Mrs.  Edna  Best. 
Emma  J.  Best, 

RKSTKioiToiiK  County  : 
Ji/atI;  Lands — 

Elizabeth  Cook, 
Jennie  Cook. 

Kinr  Loui«OH — 
Bessie  Currie, 
Mary  E.  Harvie. 

Mapk-  (Ireen — 
Mary  Crawford. 

Point  Lii  Nim — 
Mary  A.  Reid. 

Charto  Station — 
Bertha  Archibald, 
Maggie  Currie, 
Susie  B.  McPherson, 
Minnie  Miller. 

Sfw  MilU— 
•Janie  McMillan. 


DiMKTDWS,  X.    F5. : 
Geo.  W.  .Mcrscfcuu 

( Isfiector  of  Bchools). 
Idu  Menieroau. 

Elmsililk,  N.  S.: 
Elsi.-  .Miller, 
Sadie  .Miller. 

Sackvili.k,  N.  B.  : 
Rev.  Dr.  Bonleii, 
Mrs.  Borden. 

Hampto.n,  N.  B.  : 
I'helx!  W,  Kobortsnii, 
Mrs.  \.  McN,  Tnivis, 
.Margaret  Stewart. 

Alhkrt,  N.  B.  : 
Helen  Atkinson, 
.Margaret  Atkinson. 

Hiu'KWELL  Cape,  N.  B.  : 
Evelyn  R.  Bennett. 

Newark,  New  Jersey  ; 
Elizaltcth  Basteii. 

Brookly.n,  New  York  : 
Miss  R.  Basten. 

DARTMOL'Tn,  N.  S. : 

Emma  Ellis. 

Black  Caje,  P.  Q. ; 
Ida  Fair, 

KiNGSCLEAR,  N.  B. : 

Eatella  M.  Hart. 

Gaoetown,  N.  B.  : 
Prill.  D.  L.  Mitchell. 

BATlirRST,  N.  B.  : 
Loretta  B.  Mullin. 

Ui'i'ER  Black    River,  N.   B.  t 
Geo.  R.  McNaughton. 

SUEDIAC,  N.  B.  : 
H.  B.  Steeves. 

Lakeside,  N.  B.  : 
Westra  B.  Stewart. 

COVERDALK,  N.  B. 
Miss  -M.  A.  Smith. 

St.  Stephen.  N.  B.  : 
J.  Vrooin. 

Parrsboro,  N.  S.  : 
Lillian  Wotton. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 
Prof.  E.  E.    Prince, 

.    Chatham,  N.  B. 
.M.  R.  Benn. 


"  Teachers'  cxaininations  consist  for  tlie  most  part  of 
a  number  of  que.stions  and  answers  from  the  text-book, 
so  that  with  diligent  application  and  a  good  memory 
even  an  inferior  mind  can  easily  pass  them.'' — Sd. 


■to 
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For  the  Educational  Review.1 

NATURE   STUDY, 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It. 

Such  nature  le.si3on  work  as  the  Review  commenced 
with  its  first  number  and  continued  with  more  or  less 
regularity  until  the  present  time,  is  now  being  under- 
taken by  a  branch  of  the  great  university  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  Agricultural  College,  at  Cornell, 
has  been  sending  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  leaflets 
to  teachers  with  simple  information  given  as  how  to 
observe  the  common  phenomena  in  the  school  section, 
and  with  illustrated  aids  to  the  natural  history  of  com- 
mon objects.  Already  many  of  the  objects  discussed 
in  the  Review  have  been  discussed  and  illustrated  in 
the.se  bulletins  to  the  teachers  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  same  general  trend  is  observable  in  many  other 
states  now,  as  well  as  in  the  older  and  more  advanced 
countries  of  Europe. 

So  far,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  been  doing  well.  But 
the  main  (|uestion  is.  Are  the  teachers  properly  carry- 
ing out  these  suggestions,  instead  of  slavishly  following 
such  lessons  1 

I  have  noticed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  be  very  much  afraid  they  could  not  tell  the  proper 
name  of  any  plant  or  specimen  brought  to  the  school, 
and  therefore  they  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  too  much  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  their  pupils  in  looking  into  the  natural  phenom- 
ena along  the  roadside,  etc. 

Now  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  matter 
how  high  such  a  teacher  may  stand  in  the  estimation 
of  .some  people,  he  or  she  is  in  the  wrong  profession. 
It  i.s  the  duty  of  the  teacher  under  all  circumstances  to 
stimulate  the  habit  of  observation  and  sound  inference 
from  observations  ;  otherwise  the  pupil  may  develop 
into  the  unob.servant,  inaccurate  clown,  who  even  if  he 
becomes  a  literary  man,  delivers  liis  own  "brain-dreams" 
as  the  "  real  facts."  The  names  of  plants  and  animals 
and  minerals  are  about  the  very  least  value  of  the 
whole  of  such  woik.  If  there  is  no  common  name 
known,  give  the  object  a  name  for  the  time  being — any 
name  at  all  which  can  be  remembered.  The  main 
point  is  to  discover  as  much  as  possible  about  the  object. 
The  scientific  name  is  otherwise  worth  nothing  to  the 
pupil  at  all. 

Why,  now,  in  this  month  of  August,  should  there 
not  be  found  a  few  Ijoys  in  each  school  who  would  study 
the  life  history  of  .sonic  of  the  beautiful  llowers  to  be 
found  by  the  roadside  or  Ijy  the  woods  '.'  If  only  one 
plant  was  thus  studied  by  a  pupil  during  the  month,  he 
or  she  might  .see  enough  to  write  an  interesting  little 
book  about  it. 


If  all  the  difierent  insects  which  visited  the  flower 
were  noted — the  number  of  times  they  visited  the  flower, 
what  they  came  to  visit  it  for,  and  so  forth,  a  great 
deal  of  information  not  yet  known  by  our  best  local 
naturalists  would  be  discovered,  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  plant,  but  in  connection  with  the  insects. 

What  I  would  suggest  to  your  teachers  who  read 
this  is,  that  they  should  set  their  pupils  to  observe  and 
record  their  observations  about  at  least  some  one  thing. 
The  writing  of  their  observations  and  the  drawing 
should  at  the  same  time  be  accepted  as  English  compo- 
sition exercises  and  as  drawing  exercises.  In  fact,  the 
very  best  method  of  teaching  English  composition  is  to 
write  with  another  object  than  that  of  simply  makiog 
an   "  e.\ercise."     And  so  of  the  drawing, 

If  this  were  done,  I  have  no  doubt  we  might  have  a 
great  many  nature  observations  made  by  pupils,  which 
would  be  most  interesting  and  useful  if  published,  per- 
haps in  the  Review.  And  the  probability  is  that 
some  of  our  small  boys  and  girls  might  make  observa- 
tions which  would  be  new  to  science  and  of  interest  to 
the  world.  M. 


For  the  Review.] 


The  School  Herbarium. 


Gathered  at  random  and  for  its  own  sake,  the  school 
herbarium  is  an  uninteresting  collection  of  ill-prepared 
and  ill-preserved  plant  specimens,  intrinsically  worthless, 
and  practically  representing  little  more  than  a  waste  of 
time.  Under  the  best  conditions,  its  specimens,  unlike 
those  of  the  school  cabinet  of  minerals,  have  no  permanent 
value.  Its  value,  if  any  it  has,  is  in  the  making.  Each 
season's  work  should  have  a  definite  limit,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  classes  ;  so  that  there  may  be  a  fairly 
complete  collection  within  that  limit  at  the  end  of  the 
school  term.  In  an  agricultural  section,  take  first  all 
the  cereals  in  cultivation  ;  their  seeds  being  preserved 
in  separate  bo.xes  of  uniform  size,  or  in  pockets  attached 
to  the  specimen  sheets.  Next  year,  the  same  class  may 
take  the  weeds  of  cultivation,  carefully  displaying  the 
weedy  character — abundant  seeds,  spreading  stems  or 
persistent  roots.  Plants  of  the  pea  family,  wild  and 
cultivated,  or  of  the  rose  family  or  the  lily  family,  would 
give  another  year's  work  ;  wild  grasses,  ferns,  water 
plants,  marsh  plants,  edible  fruits,  etc.,  each  another, 
as  circumstances  might  suggest.  The  aim  should  always 
be  to  make  the  .season's  work  interesting  by  limiting  it 
to  something  that  can  be  easily  accomplished  ;  and  to 
have  that  limited  work  well  and  thoroughly  done. 
There  should  be  a  suitable  closet,  with  shelves,  in  which 
to  keep  the  herbarium.  Hoyond  this  little  expense  is 
needed.     Old  newspapers  or  wrapping  paper  will  do  for 
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mounting;  sheets,  as  well  as  for  drying  sheets.  Cheap 
unused  wnipping  paper  is  better.  It  should  Ijo  cut  to 
uniform  size  ;  and  the  speciuions  and  lahcls  attached 
with  piii.s,  so  that  the  sheets  can  lie  used  again  when 
newer  or  better  specimens  are  to  take  the  place  of  the 
olil.  Neatness,  accuracy,  and  a  sense  of  the  proportion 
in  the  arrangement  of  specimens  on  the  shetits  should, 
of  course,  be  expected  ;  and  no  plant  should  ever  be 
mounted  until  it  is  known.  V. 


Elementaiy  science  lessons  make  the  child  acquainted 
with  animal  life,  including  birds,  and  some  insects  ; 
with  plant  life,  including  the  rtower.s,  trees,  and  shrubs 
of  his  surroundings  ;  with  the  rocks  and  soil  ;  with  the 
simple   facts   of   the   heavens  above  him  and   with   the 


The  Eiirtliworiii. 

"  Our  lesson  this  morning,"  said  the  teacher,  "  will 
be  on  the  earthworm,  the  long  brown  worm  which  i 
makes  its  liome  in  the  soil  of  the  garden.  It  comes  i 
from  an  egg  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  is  deposited  1 
in  the  ground  where  the  soil  is  not  too  dry  or  too  wet.  ' 
Its  body  is  divided  into  many  rings." 

After  bringing  from  the  clost-t    a    tin  can    in   which 
had    been   collected   some   earthworms,   she  continued  :  I 
"  Now,  children,   take  a   piece   of    white  paper  and   lay  ] 
carefully  on  the  desks  and    I   will  give  you  each  a  live  [ 
worm  to  study."  I 

This  proved  very  interesting  to  the  clas.s,  and  they 
eagerly  watched  the  serpentine  movements  of  the  little 
brown   worm. 

"  Has  he  any  eyes  f '  asked  Arthur.  "  I  can't  find 
any." 

"  He  can  neither  see  nor  hear,"  she  replied,  "  but  he 
can  feel.  I  have  often  watched  hiui  in  the  pot  of 
plants.  When  all  in  the  room  were  quietly  seated,  I 
have  seen  the  leaves  move  up  and  down  as  he  came  to 
the  surface  to  secure  his  evening  meal  of  some  dead  leaf 
or  branch.  If  we  moved  about  in  the  least  he  was 
sure  to  go  back  into  his  hole." 

The  teacher  then  collected  the  worms  and  told  the 
pupils  that  they  might  place  them  in  a  box  of  earth 
and  watch  them  work. 

The  next  morning  Willie  brought  the  box  in  which 
he  had  put  more  worms.  This  was  placed  on  the  door 
and  kept  moist,  for  worms  like  dampness. 

The  pupils  brought  dried  leaves  for  them  to  eat,  and 
would  find  them  drawn  partly  into  the  earth  each 
morniog.  They  also  were  much  interested  in  the  worm 
casts  which  the  worms  ma<le  by  depositing  earth  which 
they  had  swallowed. — El/a  J.  Douylass  in  N.  E.  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 


elements  of  physics.  By  means  of  all  this,  carried  on 
by  simple  lessons  month  by  month,  through  his  school 
course,  the  child  comes  to  know  about  the  little  world 
in  his  own  neighborhood  ;  the  geography  of  his  home. 

Is  this  instruction  of  practical  value!  Will  it  bo  of 
any  enjoyment  to  the  child  later  on  in  his  life  I  Will 
the  knowledge  of  the  trees  and  shrul»s  of  the  neighlxjr- 
hood,  of  the  constellations  on  a  starry  night,  of  the 
habits  and  remarkable  structure  of  a  few  common 
animals,  of  the  conunon  minerals,  !«  a  source  of  recrea- 
tion and  profit  to  him  later  in  life  1  It  is  lielieved 
that  such  instruction  not  only  opens  the  eyei  of  the 
child,  and  teaches  him  to  see  accurately  and  clearly — 
an  end  of  teaching  by  no  means  to  l>e  despised — but  it 
gives  the  child  resources  in  life,  and  to  give  the  child 
resources  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  character  is  a  part  of 
all  sound  educatioti  in  the  common  schools.  Many 
children  in  the  public  schools  will  h(\  men  and  women 
by  and  by  in  humble  circumstances,  even  in  America; 
few  of  them  will  afford  to  travel  and  see  the  wonders  of 
Europe,  California  and  Mexico.  Why  not  give  these 
children  a  knowledge  of  the  world  within  the  lx)undaries 
of  their  own  horizon  1 

These  lessons  arc  of  especial  value  to  city  children. 
In  one  fifth  grade  room  only  five  of  the  pupils  had  ever 
heard  of  the  Great  Dipper,  and  in  a  second  grade  room 
only  three  children  had  seen  a  squirrel. 

This  work  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  teachers, 
for  many  have  been  learners  as  well  as  the  children,  as 
they  themselves  have  freely  testified.^  Siipt.  C.  N. 
Kendall,  jVem  Haven. 


Uow  the  Kobiu  Got  Its  Ifed  Breast. 


Long  ago,  in  the  far  north,  where  it  is  very  cold, 
there  was  only  one  fire. 

xVn  old  man  and  his  little  son  took  care  of  this  fire 
and  kept  it  burning  day  and  night.  They  knew  that  if 
the  fire  went  out  all  the  people  would  freeze  and  the 
white  bear  would  have  the  north  land  all  to  himself. 

One  day  the  old  man  liecanie  very  ill,  so  that  his  son 
had  everything  to  do.  For  many  days  and  nights  the 
boy  bravely  took  care  of  his  father  and  kept  the  fire 
burning.  But  at  last  he  got  .so  tired  and  sleepy  that 
he  could  no  longer  walk. 

Now  the  white  bear  was  always  watching  the  fire. 
He  longed  for  the  time  when  he  should  have  the  north 
land  all  to  him.self.  When  he  saw  how  tired  and  sleepy 
the  boy  was,  he  stayed  close  to  the  fire  and  laughed  tti 
himself. 

One  night  the  poor  little  boy  could  keep  awake  no 
longer  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Then  the   white   bear  ran   as  fast  as  he  could   and 
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jumped  upon  the  fire  with  liis  wet  feet  and  rolled  upon 
it.  At  last  he  thought  it  was  all  out,  and  went  happily 
away  to  his  cave. 

But  a  grey  robin  was  flying  near  and  had  seen  what 
the  white  bear  was  doing.  She  waited  until  the  bear 
had  gone  away. 

Then  she  flew  down  and  searched  with  her  sharp 
little  eyes  until  .she  found  a  tiny  live  spark.  For  a 
long  time  she  patiently  fanned  this  spark  with  her 
wings.  Her  little  breast  was  scorched  red,  but  she  did 
not  give  up. 

After  a  while  a  fine  red  blaze  sprang  up.  Then  she 
flew  away  to  eveiy  hut  in  the  north  land.  Everywhere 
that  she  touched  the  ground,  a  fire  began  to  burn.  So 
that  soon  instead  of  one  little  fire,  the  whole  north  land 
was  lighted  up. 

Now,  all  the  white  bear  could  do  was  to  go  further 
back  into  his  cave  and  growl,  for  now,  indeed,  he  knew 
that  the  north  land  was  not  for  him. 

And  this  is  why  the  people  in  the  north  country  love 
the  robin.  And  they  are  never  tired  of  telling  their 
children  how  it  got  its  red  breast.  —  Flora  Cooke  x 
"Myths." 

For  Bright  Eyes. 


What  anecdote  can  you  relate  from  your  own  obser- 
vation in  bird  life  illustrating  affection  ?  perseverance  ? 
sagacity  1  cruelty  1  How  many  species  can  you  recog- 
nize Ijy  their  plumage  1  by  their  note  1  by  their  nest  1 
What  bird  is  associated  closely  in  literature  and  nature 
with  the  elm  tree  1  Why  is  this  tree  so  particularly 
inviting  to  it  1  What  birds  are  experts  in  mimicry  1 
What  species  subsist  largely  during  winter  on  the  seeds 
of  noxious  weeds  ?  What  ones  have  the  most  beautiful 
plumage  'I  What  species  are  gregarious  during  a 
portion  of  the  year  t  What  species  dwell  almost  wholly 
in  woodland  1  What  ones  near  the  habitations  of  man  1 
Name  two  or  more  species  which  frequently  associate 
together  1  What  small  birds  are  noted  for  their  pug- 
nacity 1  What  part  does  the  male  humming  bird  take 
in  rearing  the  family  1  (See  writings  of  Bradford  Tor- 
rey  in  Atlantic  Monthly.) — Educational  Gazette. 


Julia  Ward  Howe's  New  Poem. 

Written  at  eighty  years  ot  age. 


"  For  many  years  it  has  been  one  of  ray  constant 
regrets  that  no  schoolmaster  of  mine  had  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  so  far  at  least,  as  to  have  taught  me 
the  grasses  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  and  the  little 
winged  and  wingless  neighbors  that  constantly  meet  me 
with  a  salutation  which  I  cannot  answer  as  things  are. 
Why  didn't  somebody  teach  me  the  constellations,  too, 
and  make  me  at  home  in  the  starry  heavens,  which  are 
always  overhead,  and  wliich  I  don't  half  know  to  this 
day. — Thomas  Carlyle. 


h^U^  fhry^J^    aW-<. 

In   1862  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  stirred  the  nation 

with    her   famous    "Battle    Hymn    of   the    Republic." 

Thirty-seven  years  later,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  Mrs. 

Howe  throws  the  weight  of  her  influence  as  strongly  in 

favor  of  peace  as  in  the  former  days  she  made  it  count 

for  war.     She  has  spoken  publicly  in  Boston  in  behalf 

of  universal  peace,  and  now  she  addresses  a  still  larger 

audience   in   a   poem  written  for    The    Sunday  School 

Times. 

The   Message  of  Peace. 


By  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  The  Sunday  School  Times. 

Bid  the  din  of  battle  cease  ! 

Folded  be  the  wings  of  fire  ! 
Let  your  courage  conquer  peace, — 

Every  gentle  heart's  desire. 

Let  the  crimson  flood  retreat  ! 

Blended  in  the  arc  of  love 
Let  the  flags  of  nations  meet ; 

Bind  the  raven,  loose  the  dove. 

At  the  altar  that  we  raise 

King  and  kaiser  may  bow  down  ; 

Warrior-knights  above  their  bays 
Wear  the  sacred  olive  crown, 

Blinding  passion  is  subdued 

Men  discern  their  common  birth, 

God  hath  made  of  kindred  blood 
All  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

High  and  holy  are  the  gifts 
He  has  lavished  on  the  race, — 

Hope  that  (juickens,  prayer  that  lifts, 
Honor's  meed  and  Ijeauty's  grace. 

As  in  Heaven's  briglit  face  we  look 
Let  our  kindling  souls  expand  ; 

Let  us  pledge,  on  Nature's  book, 
Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand. 

For  the  glory  that  we  ."aw 

In  the  battle-flag  unfurled. 
Let  us  rea<l  Christ's  better  law  ; 

Fellowship  for  all  the  world! 
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Busy  Work  with  Nino  Digits. 


Add  thfin  ;  multiply  them  :  find  tlic  pioduct  of  tlie 
odd  iiuidIh'is  ;  find  the  product  of  the  even   numbers. 

Divide  tlie  product  of  all  the  numbers  Ijy  thoir  sum  ; 
divide  the  product  of  all  by  the  sum  of  Lin-  odd  num- 
liers  ;  by  the  even  numbers. 

Double  each  and  find  the  sum. 

Find  the  sum  of  half  of  each  numljer. 

Take  each  number  from  one  hundred  and  add  the 
remainders. 

Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  nine  digits. 

Place  the  numlxsrs  in  fractional  form  {!,,  I,  J,  ",  J), 
and  find  the  sum  ;  find  the  product ;  divide  the  product 
by  the  sum  ;  double  each  fraction  and  find  the  sum  ; 
take  the  half  of  each  fraction  and  find  the  sum. 

Take  each  fraction  from  one  and  add  the  remainders. 

Reduce  each  to  the  form  of  a  decimal  fraction. 

Add  these  decimals  found. 

Multiply  the  decimals. 

Divide  the  product  by  the  sum.  —  The  Teacher's  Aid. 


What  is  the  easiest  and  most  rapid  way  to  add  1 
For  illustratiou  take  the  following  : 
3945 
2468 
3892 
7965 
4827 
7689 


There  is  no  easier  way  than  this  :  16,  21,  2.'5,  31,  3G. 
Carrying  3  from  the  first  to  the  second  column,  11,  13, 
19,  28,  34,  38,  and  so  on.  We  have  never  seen  this 
method  fail  ;  and  the  teacher  who  pursues  it  steadfastly 
from  day  to  day  will  give  his  scholars  one  acquirement 
and  no  mean  one — to  be  able  to  add  correctly  and 
rapidly  columns  of  figures.  Such  drill  should  be  con- 
tinued in  higher  grades,  as  often  as  necessary. 


Make  sentences  giving  the  plurals  of  the  following 
words  :  Solo,  echo,  potato,  volcano,  lasso,  mosquito, 
canto,  motto,  negro,  portfolio,  hero,  piano. 


Yew,  Hue,    You,   Jletv. — Are goi"K  to   school '! 

That   is  a  tree.     That  flower  has   a    rich . 


down  that  tree. 

Principal,  Principle.  —  He  was  a  man  of .     Wis- 
dom is  the thing.     He  was  the of  the  school. 


Do  you  understand  the ! 

Cile,  Sight,  Site.- -Ont  of  ,  out  of  mind.     They 

selected  a  for  the  school-house.     His  was 

restored.     Go  forth  and him  to  appear  in  court. 


A  LeHsoii  on  WordH. 

The  following  is  from  Kennedy's  "What  Words  Say," 

Part  I  : 

Vei-i  -  turn,  turned. 

I'eivie u  Hini;le  lino  or  lurii  of  (X)etry. 

Ailoeme turnud.  .ait.  .  u^^uiDHt. 

CoHifrne .turn, . .  .con.  .together. 

l)i ivrrw; turned.  .'/«'.  .iijiurt. 

liii-orrK turncit.  .'/i.  .m>urt. 

Initrw turned,  .in.  .against  (or  up). 

ObifriK turned.  .o'<   .aguinNt,  toward.* 

Percerw turne<l .  ./<er . .  utterly. 

Reiwrne turned,  .re.  .back. 

Transivrw! turned.  .Imnx.  .acro«<s. 

Tracerie. turn ....  Ira(nii) .  .across. 

Viiramn turn ...  ion .  .  ing. 

*  Tlie  ob'ivfuK  face  of  a  coin  or  medal  is  the  [>rinci[Mil  face 
(generally  containing  the  figure)  naturally  IuduiI  Inniird  the 
observer.     The  other  face  is  called  the  rutr^i  (turned  buck). 

Verl  =  turn. 

KciYigo. .    dizziness  (u  reeling  or  lumimj  around). 

Fertebra, the  #«rHi';i£/ section  of  the  spinal  column. 

Ktrtex. . .    t\ie(lurnlnii)  |>oint  of  an  angle. 

Adi-frtise turn  (attention),  .wl.  .toward. 

Avert turn . . « . .  from  away. 

Voneert turn.  .con.  .with. 

Divert turn. .  .di.  .u[)art. 

Invert turn.  .in.  .against  (or  u(i). 

Pert-ert turn.  ./«r.  .thoroughly. 

Rei'ert turn .  .  re . .  back. 

Vorlex the  {tiimin;/)  whirlpool. 

Silent  Letters. — The  following  is  from  Irish's  Or- 
thography :  "  Silent  letters  are  the  ghosts  of  departed 
sounds."     The  four  leading  uses  of   silent  letters  are  : 

1.  To  modify  the  sounds  of  other  letters  in  the  same 
syllable. 

E  in  the  word  nuidi;  and  </  in  si'jn,  change  the  vowel 
from  the  short  to  the  long  sound. 

2.  To  indicate  the  proper  pronunciation  of  syllables 
and  words. 

In  peaceable  the  e  before  the  last  a  not  only  retains 
the  soft  sound  of  c,  but  indicates  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word. 

3.  To  determine  the  signification  or  meaning  of 
words. 

IC  in  the  word  lorighl,  h  in  the  word  plumb,  e  in  the 
word  dyeiny,  determine  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

4.  To  show  the  origin  or  derivation  of  words. 

The  silent  m  and  P  at  the  beginning  of  the  words 
mnemonics  and  Psyche  show  their  Greek  origin. 

With  regard  to  eni{)hasis  it  is  well  to  remember  : — 
1.  To  put  emphasis  on  the  right  word.  2.  To  be 
careful  not  to  emphasize  the  wrong  word.  3.  To  see 
that  the  right  amount  of  emphasis  is  put  on  each  word. 
Suppose  a  child  reads  the  sentence,  "  The  leaves  are 
rustling  on  the  trees."     It  is    i-ead  without  e.xpression. 
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The  teacher  asks  the  child,  "  What  were  rustling  ?" 
Child  answers,  "  The  leaves  were  rustling."  Teacher 
says,  "  Now  tell  rae  what  the  leaves  were  doing  V  The 
child  answers,  "  The  leaves  were  rustling."  Teacher 
asks,  "  Where  were  they  rustling  T'  Child  answers, 
"  They  were  rustling  on  the  trees."  The  teacher  then 
says,  "  Who  will  read  this  for  me  so  that  I  may  think 
about  the  leaves,  what  they  ivere  doing,  and  ivhere  they 
were  1  Whenever  there  is  trouble  to  lead  a  child  to 
understand  emphasis,  a  lesson  of  this  kind  is  sure  to 
help  him.  From  this,  the  child  is  also  led  to  see  that 
we  emphasize  the  principal  thoughts  in  a  sentence. 


Add  ceed,  cede  or  sede  to  the  following  prefixes, 
whichever  may  fit,  but  be  sure  you  are  correct ;  super, 
ante,  ac,  ex,  pre,  pro,  re,  inter,  se,  con,  sue.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  one  trial,  but  continue  the  test,  until 
there  is  no  possibility  of  making  a  mistake. 

Also  have  the  following  words  written  in  sentences 
that  will  illustrate  their  meaning.  Give  the  same  exer- 
cise at  an  interval  of  a  week,  and  so  oq  until  there  is 
no  possibility  of  a  mistake.  Teachers  too  often  take  it 
for  granted  that  because  they  know  the  words  their 
scholars  do  also  :  Feet,  feat,  fete  ;  tlew,  flue ;  flour, 
flower  ;  fair,  fare  ;  fowl,  foul  ;  firs,  furs,  furze  ;  forth, 
fourth  ;  flee,  flea  ;  fissure,  fisher  ;  gilt,  guilt ;  gate,  gait ; 
Greece,  grease  ;  great,  grate  ;  guest,  guessed  ;  groan, 
grown  ;  glazier,  glacier  ;  hive,  I've  ;  hold,  old  ;  hit,  it  ■ 
his,  is  ;  hill,  ill  ;  hide,  hied ;  heater,  eater  ;  holy,  wholly  ; 
hire,  higher,  ire  ;  hole,  whole  ;  him,  hymn. 


That  the  simple  words  following  are  ver}-  often  mis- 
spelled, the  columns  of  our  newspapers  will  abundantly 
prove  ;  but  their  misspelling  is  not  confined  to  the 
newspapers  by  any  means.  Teachers,  drill  your  pupils 
on  these  words  till  they  will  make  no  mistake  in  writing 
them  :  Niece,  seize,  mien,  oculist,  lilij,  too,  fulfil,  super- 
seek,  almost,  lose,  led,  gauge,  until. 


A  recent  discussion  at  a  dinner  table,  whether  "  got- 
ten" or  "  got "  were  the  preferable  participle,  received 
a  practical  solution,  at  least  for  the  telegraphic  service, 
from  the  experience  related  of  a  college  professor  who 
preferred  "  gotten."  He  had  telegraphed  to  his  wife  : 
"  JIave  gotten  tickets  for  the  opera  to-night ;  meet  me 
there."  The  telegraph  operator  rendered  this  into : 
"  Have  yo<  ten  tickets,  etc."  Mrs.  Professor  was  de- 
lighted with  the  opportunity  of  entertaining  her  friends 
and  accordingly  made  up  a  party  of  eight  beside  herself, 
whose  greetings  to  the  professor  at  the  rendevous  were 
probablj-  more  cordial  than  his  feelings,  until  matters 
were  explained.  He  now  makes  an  exception  to  his 
customary  use  of  "  goUen." — Church  Standard. 


A  London  correspondent  sent  the  Leader  the  follow- 
ing Catechism  on  the  Century.  We  republish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  Primary  Department,  as 
all  others  are  supposed  to  know  when  a  century  begins 
and  ends : 


Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 
A. 

Q. 

A. 


What  is  a  century  ? 
A  hundred  years. 
When  did  the  first  century  end  ? 
With  the  last  moment  of  the  year  100. 
When  did  the  second  century  begin  ? 
With  the  first  moment  of  the  year  101. 
When  does  the  nineteenth  century  end  1 
With  the  last  moment  of  the  year  1900. 
When  does  the  twentieth  century  begin  ? 
With  the  first  moment  of  the  year  1901. 


"  Semi-annual  promotions  are  better  than  annual, 
but  there  must  be  greater  freedom  of  promotion  than 
this  scheme  seems  to  contemplate.  There  must  be  no 
red  tape,  no  marking  time,  but  every  pupil  must  be 
encouraged  to  make  as  great  an  advance  as  possible 
during  the  years  allotted  to  school  life." — Henry  Sabin, 
State  SuperinteudeiU,  Iowa. 


"  A  school  that  moves  forward  in  February  or  June 
in  solid  phalanx,  and  then  only,  might  do  for  wooden 
Indians,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  growing  human  beings. 
A  pupil  ought  to  be  changed  in  grade  just  as  often  as  it 
is  apparent  that  he  is  either  overtaxed  where  he  is,  or 
that  he  is  not  taxed  enough.  Theories  must  give  way 
to  facts.  The  "  system  "  is  for  the  pupils,  not  the 
pupils  for  the  •'  system."  Of  course  to  deal  with  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  each  pupil  costs  trouble  ;  but 
then  all  education  is  more  or  less  troublesome  to  some- 
body."— Nicholas  Murray  liutler. 


Mr.  Browning  had  an  humble  friend  in  the  person  of 
a  pet  toad,  which  became  so  attached  to  him  that  it 
would  follow  him  as  he  walked.  He  visited  it  daily 
where  it  burrowed  under  a  white  ro.se  tree,  announcing 
himself  by  a  pinch  of  gravel  dropped  into  its  hole,  and 
the  creatui-e  would  crawl  forth,  allow  its  head  to  be 
gently  tickled  and  reward  the  act  by  a  loving  glance  of 
tlie  soft,  full  eyes. 


The  new  ideas  in  education,  at  present,  come  more 
from  France  than  from  Germany  ;  we  must  turn  to 
France  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  modern  times; 
it  is  from  these  wc  get  new  suggestions  and  ideas. — 
Dr  Monroe. 
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At  the  June  closing  examinations  for  license  of 
students  ^iriiduatin;,'  from  the  New  Brunswick  normal 
school  the  followiiij,'  is  the  list,  in  ordoi-  of  merit,  of 
those  receiving  griimmar  school  class  :  Frank  O.  Erb, 
St.  John  ;  David  \V.  Hamilton,  Florencoville  ;  (Jus.  C 
Crawford,  Lonsdale,  Kin<,'s  Co.;  Ix)rne  E.  Rowley, 
Marysville  ;  Fred.  L.  Daye,  St.  John  ;  Aaron  Perry, 
Lakeville,  Queens  Co.;   (ieo.  H.  Tuiner,  Baie  Verte. 

The  following,  in  alphabetical  order,  received  first 
class  (superior)  license  :  Helena  Atkinson,  Albert  ; 
Mary  I.  Haker,  Woodstock  ;  Nora  A.  M.  Bounjue, 
Moncton ;  Grace  B.  Brown,  St.  John  ;  Edgar  H. 
Crawford,  Canipbellton  ;  E.  Minnie  Day,  Marysville  ; 
Harvey  P.  Dole,  Uockville,  Kings  Co.;  M.  Eliza 
Dougherty,  Fredericton  ;  Beatrice  Duke,  Hampton  ; 
Angus  T.  Firth,  Glencoe,  llestigouche  Co.;  Nina  L. 
Fisher,  Woodstock  ;  Edna  W.  Gilmour,  St.  John  ; 
Marion  L.  Hay  ward,  Cloverdale,  Carleton  Co.;  Joseph 
E.  Howe,  Hillsdale ;  Ella  J.  Kierstead,  Apohaijui  : 
Janie  MoKinney,  Florenceville  ;  Jessie  I.  Lawson,  St. 
John  ;  W.  L.  McDermott,  Stanley  ;  Etta  G.  Phillips, 
Fredericton. 

Forty-three  other  candidates  received  first  cla.ss.  (){ 
these  the  following  received  the  highest  marks  given 
in  order  of  merit:  Herman  J.  McLatchy,  Hillsboro; 
Mary  T.  Sugrue,  St.  John  ;  Melville  C.  Murray,  Moore's 
Mills,  Charlotte  Co.;  Catherine  E.  Curry,  Fredericton  ; 
Annie  F.  Wetmore,  Clifton,  Kings  Co.;  Olive  N.  Mc- 
Cann,  Montague  Bridge,  P.  E.  I.;  John  Barnett,  Hart- 
land  ;  Bessie  P.  Ebbett,  Peel  ;  Alfred  A.  Schriver, 
Central  Southampton. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  candidates  received 
second  cla.ss  license  ;  of  these  the  names  of  the  twelve 
who  received  highest  marks  on  papers  set  for  Class  II. 
arc  given  in  order  of  merit  :  Frank  C.  Steeves,  Weldon; 
Harry  M.  Daggett,  (irand  Harbor  ;  Mary  E.  Hachey, 
Bathuist  Village  ;  Hay  D.  Colpitis,  Forest  Glen  ;  Ada 
E.  Allen,  Hillsboro  ;  Anna  L.  Pinder,  Fredericton  ; 
Cynthia  M.  Barton,  The  Range,  Queens  Co.;  Sophie  M. 
Pickle,  C.  Norton  ;  Georgina  (J.  L.  Dickson,  Chatham  ; 
AFary  M.  Goodine,  Hanwell  ;  Geo  McMorris,  Great 
Shemogue  ;  Teresa  Oulton,  Sackville. 


Although  but  three  months  in  the  field  as  publishers 
of  fiction,  the  W.  J.  Gage  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  H.st  of  works  by  authors  of  world-wide  renown. 
Such  names  as  Henry  Seton  INIerriman,  W.  D.  Ho  wells, 
and  Miss  Dougall  stand  for  the  best  in  current  literature. 


The  weekly  School  Journal,  puhlished  in  New  York 
city,  celebrates  its  silver  anniversary  by  issuing  a 
beautifully  illustrated  number  of  128  pages  under  date 
of  June  24.  It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  educational 
work    carried    on    by    the    publishers,    and    important 


articles  portraying  the  wonderful  [irogress  ifiarle  in  all 
divisions  of  the  educational  field  in  the  last  <|uarter  of  a 
century.  It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  important  thing  is  not  so  much  that  every  child 
should  be  taught,  as  that  every  child  should  be  given 
the  wish  to  learn.  A  boy  who  leaves  school  knowing 
much,  but  hating  his  lessons,  will  soon  have  forgotten 
almost  all  he  ever  learnt,  while  another  who  had 
aci|uired  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  even  if  he  had  leiirnt 
little,  would  soon  teach  himself  more  than  the  first  ever 
knew. 

'ItOUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


K.  \V.  K.  -(;mi  a  cuiiilKlate  for  a  liigh  scliool  certificate  in 
Nova  Scotia  write  for  the  regular  "C"  certificate  anil  at  the 
same  time  take  the  regular  science  pa|)er  for  "  U?" 

No.  He  can  under  such  circumstances  take  the 
"supplementary'"  science  paper  for  "  D."  See  the 
time-table  published  in  the  Apn\  Journal  of  Education, 
which  shows  that  the  science  papers  for  "  C  "  and  "  D  " 
in  tlu!  regular  examination  are  brought  down  at  the 
same  hour,  so  that  if  the  candidate  is  to  write  on  one 
of  them  he  cannot  write  on  the  other. 


.Mk.  Editiik— a  correspondent  in  the  Maj-is'Sueof  theREViHW 
ask^^  for  a  solution  of  the  corollary  to  proposition  E,  Book  I., 
Ilamblin  Smith's  geomelrv.  It  is  stated  in  reply  that  said 
corollary  can  be  proved  by  reference  to  I.  32,  and  not  by 
reference  to  I.  E.  1  submit,  the  following  proof,  which  does 
not  depend  upon  any  proposition  that  comes  after  E. 

In  the  triangles  DBC  and  FGH  let  BD  =  GF, 
DC  =  FH,  and  let  angles  C  and  H  be  right  angles.  It 
is  required  to  prove,  etc. 

Angles  B  and  C  are  together  less  than  two  right 
angles,  I.  17.  Hence  B  is  acute.  So,  likewise,  G  ig 
acute. 

Since  angle  C  =  angle  H  (right  angles),  and  CD, 
DB  =  HF,  FG  respectively,  (sides  about  a  second  angle 
in  each),  and  since  angles  B  and  G  arc  both  acute 
(these  are  the  third  angles  in  each),  therefore  the  tri- 
angles are  equal,  etc.,  I.  E. 

There  is  also  a  solution  given  to  a  grindstone  problem, 
and  the  writer  closes  by  stating  the  answer  in  the  book 
is  wrong.  As  the  same  question  occurs  in  Sangster's 
Arithmetic,  I  presume  that  is  the  book  referred  to. 

Sangster's  answers  arc  just  double  tho.se  obtained  for 
your  correspondent.  In  my  opinion  both  will  do.  If 
a  grindstone  whose  diameter  is  3  feet,  is  ground  down 
until  its  diameter  becomes  2  feet,  what  amount  of  thick- 
ness has  been  taken  away  ?  Sangster  would  say  1  foot  ; 
the  writer  who  answered  your  correspondent  would  say 
J  a  foot.  ('•  W.  D. 

St.  John,  June  5. 
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Principal  Oakes  has  resigned  his  position  as  head  of  the 
Horton  Collegiate  Academj',  Wolfville,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinued ill-health  of  Mrs.  Oakes.  Mr.  Oakes  has  been  signally 
successful  in  liis  management  of  this  school,  and  has  the  best 
wishes  of  all  for  his  future  succe.ss. 


The  degree  of  LL.  D.  has  been  conferred  bj-  Oxford  Univer- 
sity on  Prof.  Simon  Newconilje,  recently  head  of  the  Astrono- 
mical Observatory  at  Washington,  but  now  of  .Tohns  Hopknis 
University:  Baltimore.  Dr.  Newcombe  is  a  native  of  King's 
County,  N.  S. 


Mr.  Fred.  L.  Daye,  B.  A.,  who  recentlj'  graduated  from  tlie 
University  of  New  Brunswick  with  high  honors,  has  been 
appointed  teacher  of  the  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  Grammar  School. 
Mr.  Daye,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  as  a  successful 
teacher,  succeeds  Mr.  Wm.  Brodie,  who  is  to  take  a  course  at 
McGill  University. 


Dr.  J.  Clarence  Webst«r,  of  McGill  Universibj',  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  Chicago 
University.  Dr.  Webster  is  a  native  of  Shediac,  N.  B. ,  and  a 
graduate  of  Mt.  Allison  University. 


Miss  Louise  H.  Paisley,  a  graduate  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 
St.  John,  who  took  her  B.  A.  degree  from  Mt.  Allison  one  year 
ago,  has  received  the  M.  A.  degree  from  Cornell  University, 
doing  special  work  in  German  and  Latin. 


Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker's  hosts  of  friends  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  he  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  normal 
school  endowed  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  and  to  be  opened  in 
Chicago  in  September.  The  institution  is  to  be  a  teachers 
college.  In  connection  with  it  there  is  to  be  a  school  for  4(10 
pupils.  Nineteen  members  of  the  faculty  liave  ah-eady  been 
chosen,  and  tliese  have  all  been  selected  from  the  faculty  of 
thf  Chicago  Normal  Seliool,  the  school  of  wliich  Colonel 
Parker  has  been  the  honored  principal  so  many  years.  The 
Colonel  will,  in  his  new  school,  have  anijjle  freedom  in  carry- 
ing cait  his  work,  and  he  will  be  absolutely  free  from  the  petty 
nagging  of  small  politicians.  —  Western  Srhnnl  Journal. 


Miss  (ianoug,  si.5ter  of  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Ganong,  of  Smith's 
College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  who  has  cora])leted  a  four  years" 
course  in  the  institution,  has  been  api>ointed  teacher  of  science 
in  the  Halifax  Lailies' CoUeu'e.  Miss  Ganong  has  the  advan- 
tage of  .schol.arship  anti  training,  witli  some  years'  experience 
as  a  successful  tcaciior. 


Diplomas  and  ciirtilicntcs  in  connection  wiMi  tlie  Truro 
Kindergarten  were  awarded  this  year  as  follows  :  JQiplomas — 
Miss  Ella  G.  Nichol.son,  New  (ilasgow,  N.  S. :  Miss  Hattie  L. 
MacNaughton,  Salisbury,  N.  B.  Assixtanl'n  Verlilicate — Miss 
R.  Irene  Deinstadt,  Ap(iliai|ui,  N.  B. :  Miss  Eva- .T.  Murray, 
Truro,  N.  S. 


The  Gloucester  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Bathurst 
on  Thur.sday  and  Fri(hiy,  .June  '29th  and  3()th,  the  president, 
E.  L.  O'Brien,  in  tlie  chair.  Tliere  were  papers  on  Si>elUng 
(Miss  Garret),  Current  Topics  (Mr.  Russell),  Canadian  History 
(E.  L.  O'Brien);  a  lesson  on  (Irammar  to  a  class  of  pupils  by 
Miss  M.  Kyle,  a  series  of  les.sons  on  I'lanl  Life  by  G.  U.  Hay', 
and   nindfl  lisinns   in   n.iding,   spelling  and   nature  work  by 


Sister  Stephen  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Bathurst. 
These  papers  and  lessons  were  discussed  by  Chief  Supt.  Dr.  ■ 
Inch,  Inspector  Mersereau,  G.  U.  Hay,  President  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Jerome  Boudreau,  and  otliers.  The  public  educational 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  well  attended  in  spite  of 
tlie  storm.  President  O'Brien  occujjied  the  chair,  and  addresses 
were  given  by  the  Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Inch,  Inspector  Mersereau , 
G.  U.  Hay  and  Jerome  Boudreau.  The  paper  on  Canadian 
History,  V)y  Mr.  E.  L.  O'Brien,  has  been  lianded  to  the  Review 
for  publication;  and  there  are  ideas  and  references  in  this 
month's  Review,  borrowed  from  the  work  of  the  Institute  : 
which  was  interesting  and  most  successfully  carried  out. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Maguire,  teacher  at  Booabec  Lake,  Charlotte 
County,  has  been  able  to  raise  enough  money  to  purchase 
needed  school  furniture  for  her  school. 


Mr.  J.  O.  Carruthers,  principal  of  the  North  Head ,  Charlotte 
County,  Superior  St^hool,  has  provided  a  handsome  book  case, 
table,  picture  frames  and  chemicals  for  his  department. 


Miss  May  Watters,  teacher  at  Loch  Lomond,  St.  John  Co., 
has  raised  enough   money   to  supply  a  handsome  wo\en  wire, 
fence  for  her  school  grounds. 


Mr.  Wm.  Brodie,  lately  principal  of  the  St.  Andrews  High 
School,  was  presented  witli  an  address  signed  by  12."?  citizens 
and  a  handsome  silver-mounted  travelling  bag. 


Miss  Katie  McPartland,  teacher  at  Black  Rivei-,  St.  John 
County,  recently  raised  the  sum  of  forty-eight  dollars,  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  paint  the  house,  provide  slate  black- 
board, globe  and  other  necessary  appai'atus. 


Mr.  Samuel  MorT-ell,  principal  of  the  Fairville  schools,  was 
mai'ried  during  \'acation  to  Miss  Masson  of  that  place.  The 
Review  extends  congratulations. 


Miss  Millie  McCann,  teacher  at  Dumbarton,  Charlotte  Co. , 
lias  raised  a  neat  sum  to  go  toward  a  school  lilirary. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Brittain,  A.  B.,  lately  of  the  Moncton  stati  of 
teachers,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  I.  B.  Oakes,  A,  M.,  as 
principal  of  Horton  Academy,  Wolfville.  . 


Miss  Jessie  Dickie,  teacher  at  Oak  Bay  Roail,  Cliarlotte  Co., 
has  raised  the  sum  pf  twenty-five  dollars,  with  wliich  a  school 
library  will  be  started. 


.Miss  Margaret  Hyslop',  teacher  at  Levar,  Charlotte  County, 
has  raised  enough  moneyto  purchase  slate  blackboard  for  her 
school. 


The  teachers  of  St.  George,  Charlotte  County,  have  been 
alilc  to  raise  fifty-seven  dollars  by  means  of  a  school  concert. 
It  w  ill  go  toward  a  school  library. 


Miss  Georgie  Baldwin,  teacher  at  Wilson's  Beach,  Campo- 
bello,  lias  provided  lier  sclipol  with  some  slate  l)lackboard 
surface. 


A  special  feature  in  the  Charlotte  County  Institute  this  }-ear 
will  be  a  debate  upon  which  only  trustees  and  ratepayers  will 
take  jjart.  The  subject  is  :  "  Resolved  tl;at  country  schools 
should  be  centralized."  Tliose  expected  to  take  part  are: 
Ajlirmiiiin — E.   H.' Balkan!,  Militown  ;  J.  A.  Moore,  Moore's 
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MilU ;  Ed.  Daggett,  liruntl  Miiiiiin  :  .T.  L.  .McC.'oonili,  St. 
Diivi"!  ;  J.  F.  Caliler,  t'iiin|)obelli> ;  J.  E.  I'ciiCDck,  Uiiinlmiton. 
AV'/'i/iiv  -Orin  Doteii,  .St.  David  ;  T.  I..  Tieciiilin,  W'e.it  Isles; 
.1.  II.  Dyer,  St.  Piitrii-k  ;  .I.is.  Ward,  West  Isles:  I'.  II.  Mc- 
('alliuii,  St.  Patriek  ;  .Ids.  II.  Meredith,  .St.  .lames.  Iiis|jeetor 
I 'arter  will  uet  us  ehairiiian.  An  invitatiuii  in  to  lie  extended 
to  ojicli  scliool  board  to  .«en<l  representatives  to  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Ci.  U.  Hay,  St.  John,  is  ex|iect<)<l  to  ho  (jresent. 

Miss  Frances  Everitt,  A.  B. ,  lia.s  licon  appointed  to  the  St. 
Stephen  High  School  statl',  to  succeed  Miss  Isabella  Mcintosh, 
A.  B.,  resigned. 


Mr.    A.    C.    t!alder,    teacher  at   Wooilward's  Cove,   Grand 
Manan,  has  resigneil  to  ent«r  upon  the  study  of  law. 


A  new  building  of  ton  <lei)iirtinents  will  be  erected  in  St. 
•John,  North,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  the  late  fire. 


Mists  Grace  Stevens  and  Mrs.  Graham,  trustees  of  St.  Stephen 
and  Milltown  resfiectively,  will  read  papers  at  the  next  Char- 
lotte County  Institute  on  the  "  Co-ojieration  of  Home  and 
School." 


Insi)ector  Carter  will   be  engaged  with   sdllOTl^n'St.  .John 

and  Kings  Counties  during  August.     During-i^ptember  and 

part  of  October   with  schools   on  the  mAiiiiaiKf  of  Charlotte. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  an<i'Hrs('|rfut  of  November 

with  schools  in  St.  .John  and   Kings  Cnntitiev',  and  during  the 

balance  of  the  term  with   the  schools   in  tHe   north  end  of  the 

City  of  St.  John.  \,' 
I* 

The  trustees  of  Whitehea<l,  Grand  Manan,  Charlotte  County, 

have  furnished  the  schools  with  hardwood  Hoors  and  excellent 

slate  blackboard  surface. 


Miss  Kathleen  Woo.ster,  teacher  at  Deep  Cove,  Charlotte 
County,  has  ruise<l  enough  money  to  fence  the  school  grounds. 

•  .  A 

Thfl  country  who«Is-in  New  Brunswick  will  reopen  on  Mon- 
day,' .^ugust   14th,   and   the  city   schools  on    Augu.st  28th. 
Likbo^>ay  is  not  a  scbpfil  lioliday. 
kS'  "■'■■  ■    ■'■'  !       

Petei\J!i.  McLf.ii)<  of  the  Campbellt^n  grammar  school, 
made  th^jghesj  .ni^rk  on  the  recent  ilepartmentid  examinations 
in  New  ^V%«i  >clt<'  His  mark  wa.s  S.^.n'i— a  very  creditable 
showing  fSf^'i  leuand  the  scliool,  which  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  .\lK>f  'is,  with  his  competent  stall' of  teachers,  and 
theexc61Iei.t''a^\  i-liai)Ce«  which  the  school  lioard  of  Campbellton 
have  siipplied, 111  lids  fair  to  take  high  rank  among  the  schools 
irf  the  provinc< 

'     /  b       -  

.""Mr.  (Jeo.^.  Oulton,  M.  .\.,  of   Mount  Allison,  Principal  of 

■  WestmorlaiiA  County  grammar  school  at   Moncton,  who  took 

a  iwist-graduatifc  course   at    McGill    University   last  year,  has 

obtained  from  thot  institution  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  having 

si)eciali/.ed    in    science  this    degree    entitles   him  also  to    the 

Ma.ster  of  Science  degree  to  becoiiferred  next  year.     .Mr.  Oulton 

did  two  yejirs'  work  in  science   in  one  year,  and  sjieaks  in  the 

highest  terms  of  Mc(iill  University  and  its  unsurpassed  e<iuip- 

ments  for  the  study  of  science  subjects. 

A  large  number  of  excellent  teachers  in  New  Brunswick  will 
be  greatly  pleased  to  leiirn  that  the  vertical  system  of  writing 
has  been  placed  upon  a  parity  with  the  old  slant  system. 
Though  New  Brunswick  has  been  the  last  province  in  the 
Dominion  to  accord  the  privilege  of  introducing  this  system,  a 
majority  of  the  teiichers  is  in  accord   with  it.  and  h.as  already 


recognized  its  «u|)eriority  over  the  old  style.  It  may  bo  confi- 
dently cx|)«?cte<I  that  it  will  soon  come  int/i  almost  general  use 
ius  elscwliere.  It  is  more  readily  taught  aiirl  is  more  legible 
than  the  slant  system,  and  on  sanitary  grouinls  it  has  for  some 
time  been  advocated  by  leading  physicians.  Its  simplicity  is 
its  chief  merit,  for  while  the  olil  system  may  (lOHsess  a  slant 
varying  from  l"i  to  -ti")  ,  the  vertical,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
uniform.  The  professiotial  writers  of  the  old  system,  and  s^mio 
of  those  teachers  who  for  years  have  bei-n  teaching  it,  may 
object  to  the  vertical  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  they  will 
adopt  it. 

RECENT    BOOKS. 

The  Macmillans  have  prepared  a  new  e<Iition  of  Dr.  Tod- 
hunter's  Euclid'  which  contains  .some  features  which  will  lie 
greatly  appreciated  by  teachers  and  students.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  alterations  and  additions  that  have  lieen  made  : 
The  text  of  the  propositions  has  been  simplified  and  short- 
ened, and  a  sparing  use  made  of  symljols  in  the  place  of  con- 
stantly recurring  words.  Some  of  the  proofs  have  I>een 
altered  in  accordance  with  modern  usage,  always,  however, 
subject  to  the  regulations  in  force  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  [iroofs  of  Book  V  have  been  shortene<l. 
The  totid  numljer  of  exercises  has  been  double<l,  and  to  the 
more  dilficult  of  these,  except  tho.se  at  the  end,  hints  have 
been  appended  for  their  solution.  The  more  important  of  Dr. 
Todhunter's  notes  have  been  appended  to  the  propositions  to 
which  they  refer.  Selections  have  been  added  dealing  with 
Poles  and  Polars,  Orthogonal  Circles,  Pedal  Triangles,  The 
Pedal  Line,  The  Nine-Point  Circle,  Coaxal  Circles,  Harmonic 
Ranges,  Inversion,  and  the  Projjerties  of  a  Complete  Quadri- 
lateral. It  is  evident  that  a  wise  and  critical  selection  has 
been  made  of  the  many  possible  propositions  on  the.so  subjects, 
without  overloading  the  book  with  too  many  details  or  unduly 
increasing  its  size.  The  appendix  laus  been  more  than  doul>led 
in  (luantity,  and  the  theorems  in  it  have  been  ela.ssitied  accord- 
ing to  the  book  to  which  they  refer  anti  on  wlii<'h  they  <lepeiid 

a  decided  improvement. 


'I'lic  Principal  of  .Mctiill  University  lias  found  time  amid  the 
cares  an<l  absorliing  duties  of  hisoflice  to  edit  a  work  foruhiih 
his  tastes  and  cultine  in  classics  admirably  lit  him.''  In  the 
preface  lie  pleads  in  excuse  that  "a  .somewhat  extensive 
change  of  domicile,  and  the  absorbing  engagement.s  of  a  new 
ollice "  have  prevented  an  earlier  ap|>earance  of  the  book- 
alluding  to  his  change  from  Edinburgh  to  a.ssume  the  principal- 
ship  of  .McGill  Univeisity. 

The  speech  of  Cicero  in  defence  of  Cluentius  was  delivered 
B.  C.  0(i,  when  the  orator  was  in  the  prime  of  his  reputation. 
.Mr.  Peterson  seizes  upon  the  main  features  of  the  ca.se,  and  in 
his  Introduction  sets  forth  with  great  clearneas  and  vigor, 
and  with  many  skilful  touches,  the  history  of  the  chief  char- 
acters  and    the    attendant    circumstances.     His    citation    of 


'  The  Elements  of  Efri,ii>,  For  the  Use  of  .Schools  and 
(.'olleges:  with  Notes,  an  Apjiendix  and  Exercises,  by  I.  Tod- 
hunter,  D.  .Sc,  F.  R.  S,  New  cilition,  revi.st>d  and  enlarged, 
by  S.  L.  Loney,  .M.  A.,  Professor  of  .Mathematics  at  the  Royal 
Holloway  College,  Cambridge.  Cloth:  pages  332:  (.-Vpiiendix 
pp.  i — cxxxii);  price  4s.  (id.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
London,  Eng. 

'  M.  Ti'i.i.i  CicERONis  I'Ko  A.  Ci.fENTls  Oratio.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  explanatory  and  ciitical,  by 
W.  Peterson,  M.  A.  (Edin.  and  Oxon.).  principal  Mctiill 
University.  Montreal.  Cloth  ;  jiages  271  :  price  3s.  6d. 
Publishers.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
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authorities  is  judicial,  and  his  summing  iiii  and  analysis  of 
evidence  show  a  patient  research  and  close  stud}'.  The  notes 
give  evidence  of  the  same  painstaking  and  critical  spirit. 


Gages  "  Fiction  Series" '  sujjplies  some  of  the  best  novels  of 
the  day.  They  are  printed  in  good  type,  are  well  bound  and 
present  a  very  attractive  appearance.  Although  less  than  a 
year  in  the  field  as  publishers  of  fiction,  this  enterprising  firm 
has  .sent  out  nearly  a  dozen  works.  "Dross"  is  a  clever  story, 
well  conceived,  full  of  excellent  hits  and  epigrams,  and  inter- 
esting from  first  to  last.  "The  Mormon  Prophet,"  Miss 
Dougall's  book,  has  made  a  decided  liit,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
readable  stories  published  this  year.  Her  treatment  of  an 
interesting  subject  is  decidedly  original.  "The  Mandarin' 
is  another  story  that  will  repay  perusal,  giving  as  it  does 
graphic  sketches  of  eastern  life  and  customs. 


'  Dkoss,  by  Henrj'  Seton  Merrimau,  author  of  "The  Sowers," 
"  With  Edged  Tools,"  etc.  Cloth  ;  pages,  .320  ;  price,  $1.25  ; 
paper,  75c. 

The  Mormo.n"  Prophet,  by  Miss  L.  Dougall,  author  of 
"Beggars  All,"  etc.  Second  Edition,  (yloth  ;  pages,  430; 
price,  $1.'25  :  paper,  75c. 

The  M.aniiarin,  by  Carlton  Dawe  ;  illustrated  by  Ludovici. 
Cloth  ;  pages,  342  ;  price,  $1.00  :  paper,  50c. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
To  be  noticed  herfafter  as  time  and  space  may  permit. 

The  Empire  Series.-  Primer,  Pari  I.  Publi-shers  A.  & 
W.   MacKinlay,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Gaue's  Fiction  Series  :  ' PoMe  Farm,  by  Geo.  Ford  ;  A 
Pauper  Millionaire,  by  Austin  Frj'ers.  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Toronto. 

A  Modern  MERrENARV,  by  K.  and  Hesketh  I'richard. 
Publishers,  Macraillan  &  Co.,  London:  Canadian  Puljlishers, 
The  Copp  Clark  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

ToM  Brown's  School  Days,  abridged  for  schools.  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  London,  England. 


AUGUST  MAGAZINES. 


The  mitlsummer  number  of  the  Canadian  Maijaziin  is  bright 
and  interesting.  Mr.  W.  A.  Frazer  writes  a  story  of  India 
and  Dr.  Geo.  Stewart  gives  .some  reminiscences  of  Francis 
Parkman.  No  one  could  write  more  acceptably  of  Dr.  Park- 
man  than  Dr.  Stewai  t,  both  from  hi.s  personal  recollections  of 
the  historian  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  his  genuis. . .  .In  the 
/'rrjiulnr  Srintcc  Moiillily  the  Teacheis'  Sf^hool  of  Science  estab- 
lished in  Boston  .some  years  ago  is  dcscrilied  in  an  interesting 
article.  There  are  other  articles  whic'h  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  scientific  and  general  render,  es|)ecially  that   on 

Rsioe  Questions  in  the  Philippine  Island The  Century,  for 

Augnst,  is  a  midsummer  and  travel  number.  The  Present 
Situation  in  Cuba,  is  graphically  stated  in  a  brief  article  by 
Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  and  there  are  other  interesting 
articles  on  current  topics  . .  .St.  Nirholan  for  this  month  has 
an  attractive  table  of  contents.  In  Colored  Suns,  Dorothy 
Leonard  tells  of  other  suns  than  ours  that  bathe  their  plants  in 
various  colored  lights  that  would  make  a  visiting  stranger 
from  this  world  feel  very  strange  indeed. .  .  .The  Chatilanijiian 
has  a  portrait  and  .-ketch  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  a  table 
of  contents  in  which  there  is  much  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
general  reader  and  student. . .  .The  Midsummer  Fiction  Number 
of  the   Ladies'   Home  Journal  is  in  many   respects  a  notable 


magazine.  It  has  brought  together  in  a  .single  issue  some  of 
the  most  popular  story-writers,  and  the  most  callable  black- 
and-white  artists  to  illustrate  their  work.  Fiction,  of  course, 
predominates,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  timely,  practical 
articles  especially  appealing  to  home  and  family  interests  and 
tending  to  lighten  and  brighten  the  women's  work.... Mr. 
Bagot's  discussion  of  the  question  "  Will  England  Become 
Catholic?"  which  The  Lirin;/  Aye  oi  July  29  translates  from 
the  Italian  review,  the  Xitova  Aniolorjia,  is  noteworthy  for  the 
emphasis  with  which  it  answers  in  the  negative  the  question 
which  it  puts,  and  the  facts  which  it  presents  in  support  of 
that  view.  Mr.  Bagot  is  an  English  Catholic,  Viut  he  wrote 
this  article  in  Italian,  and  it  is  here  done  back  into  English  of 
unusual  force  and  lucidity. . . .  A  popular  feature  of  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps'  writings  is  the  happy  blending  of  lively  humor 
and  tender  pathos  which  always  characterizes  and  illuminates 
thera.  Tliese  ciualities  were  perhaps  never  more  in  evidence 
than  in  her  latest  and  most  touching  story,  "  Loveliness,'' 
which  appears  in  the  August  Atlautie.  "Loveliness"  is  a 
"  silver  Yorkshire  terrier,"  stolen  from  a  delicate  little  girl, 
whose  life  is  actually  wavering  in  the  balance  through  her 
grief  over  the  loss  of  her  beloved  pet,  when  her  father,  a  college 
professor,  discovers  the  missing  favorite  in  the  operating-room 
of  the  medical  school  of  his  own  university,  and  under  the  very 
scalpel  of  the  operator,  "  kissine/  hix  viviieetor'.^  hand."  The 
author's  indignation  that  such  things  should  be  and  be  tolerated 
in  these  days  is  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  defenders 
of  those  who  practise  what  she  denominates  "  the  worst  torture 
of  all,  that  reserved  by  wisdom  and  power  for  the  dumb,  the 
undefended  and  the  small,"  will  need  to  use  their  best  weapons 
to  meet  the  thrilling  indictment  drawn  by  her  in  her  brilliant 
assault  upon  what  slie  believes  to  be  organized  and  scientific 
cruelty. 


N.  B.  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


Official  Notices. 


Notice  is  liereby  ^iveu  tliat  the  Board  of  Edilration  has  made  the 
following  Ordei*s  in  regard  to  the  use  of  certain  text-hooks  iiy  the 
Public  Schools :  y*^  ,  j    . 

Readers.— The  Fh-st  Primer  of  a  new  series  of  Better?  to  be  kabwn  as 
"  The  Ni'w  Brunswick  Headers, "  is  authorized  foru^ie  at  the  opaaftig  of 
the  Schools  on  Augu.'^t  14th.  The  Board  has  also  proviu  -d  Tor  tho.ttraduil 
introduction  of  the  whole  of  said  Series  after  such  int^^rvals  iu' the  case 
fif  each  ^'rade  as  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  allow  time  fo.  'he  Kooks  now 
in  use  to  bt'  exhausted.  ,  /  . 

AiTan cements  have  also  been  made  whereby  all  deahln  tnay,  within 
three  months  from  the  date  on  which  notice  shall  be  &  ■  -ijiOf  the  pre- 
scribing of  any  grade  or  grades  of  said  Series  of  K«aders''';i. -change  any 
books  of  ihe  present  Series  for  others  of  corresponding  .kIhs  of  the 
new  Series— t  lie  dealer  in  each  case  to  be  allowed  for  th<  0(^s  given  in 
exchange  the  full  price  paid  by  him  therefor. 

Agriculture —A  text-book  entitled  "  Agricultuite,'"^<^tf  Charles  C. 
Jam^tf,  M.A.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  fur  Oi  aiiou  has  been 
authorized  for  use  in  Grades  IX.  and  X.  of  the  Superior  aii*<iraniniar 
Schools.  -v 

Copy  Books.- McMillan's  New  Brunswick  Vertical  WritHflj  Books  are 
authorized  for  use  in  all  Schools  as  an  option  with  thepreMOt  prescribed 
Sei'iea.  ^^ 

Tlie  English  Literature  for  the  High  Schools  will  be  the  same  as  used 
last  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  t>f  Venice  for  Richnnl  11.  in  Grade  XI. 

For  Giade  IX.  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Any  edition  may  be  used.  cHougbton's  and  Mifflin's  Riverside  Series 
reconimended^i. 

NoTK  —Teachers  are  authorized  to  take  up  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lctke^ 
if  time  permits,  after  Hnishing  Evangeline.  (Any  cheap  edition  of  The 
Lady  of  ihf  Lake  may  !«•  used). 

For  Grades  X.  and  XI  ,  Select  poems  of  (Joldsmith,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Keats.  Shelley,  and  Byron-the  lirst  three  for  Grade  X.  and  the 
last  three  for  Grade  XI. 

Additional  for  (Jrade  XI  .  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Candidates  for  License  of  the  First  Class  will  be  examined  on  the 
Literature  for  Grade  XI.  at  the  closing  examinations  in  June,  1900, 

J.  R.  INCH. 
Chief  Snpt.  of  Education, 
Education  Oftlce,  August  10th,  1809. 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  liEVIEW  i.-<  puhli;ili>d  about  the  10th  of 
every  month.     If  not  received  mthin  a  week  after  that  dale,  write  to  the 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularly  to  mhicribers  until  notification  is 
rereived  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When  you  charvie  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  airrr.ipnndence. 

The  number  on  your  address    tells   to  what  whole    number  of    the 
REVIEW  the  subsa-iptinn  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


We  have  received  many  encouraging  words  from  our 
subscribers  during  the  past  month,  and  we  assure  them 
that  tliese  are  gratefully  appreciated.  The  following 
from  a  Nova  Scotian  teacher  gives  in  substance  what 
many  others  have  said  :  "  I  have  taken  your  paper  ever 
since  T  began  to  teach,  and  now  would  not  be  without 
it.  I  wish  you  every  success,  and  look  for  more  help 
from  your  valuable  paper  in  tlie  future." 

If  subscribers  who  write  to  the  Review  to  change 
their  address  will  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
address  it  would  save  us  much  time  and  trouble.  The 
present  month  is  an  unusually  busy  one  from  the  large 
number  of  new  subscribers  who  are  enrolling  and  from 
the  changes  made  by  the  removal  of  teachers  to  other 
sections. 


instructions  given  therein  they  will  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  asking  (|uestions  and  the  office  at  Fredericton 
the  trouble  of  answering  tlicm. 


New  Brunswick  teachers  will  find  instructive  reading 
in  the  official  notices  from  Chief  Superintendent  Dr. 
Inch    in    another   column.       By    carefully    noting    the 


Principal  Lav,  of  Amherst  Academy,  lias  just  com- 
pleted, with  the  aid  of  his  pupils,  a  census  of  that  city. 
This  is  the  sixth  enumeration  he  has  made,  the  last  one 
showing  a  population  of  'l,70'2.  This  is  a  practical  kind 
of  education,  and  it  is  u.scful  if  well  planned  and 
efficiently  carried  out.  It  might  be  profitably  under- 
taken in  many  other  school  districts. 


This  is  institute  month  in  New  Brunswick  evidently. 
There  will  be  no  less  than  six  county  institute  meetings 
held,  at  which  not  le.ss,  probably,  than  five  or  six  hund- 
red teachers  will  meet  together.  That  means  that  at 
least  fifteen  thousand  school  children  will  be  given 
extra  holidays.  But  the  time  will  be  well  spent  if 
teachers  return  to  their  schools  better  prepared  for 
their  duties  and  stimulated  with  fresh  ideas.  There 
are  many  teachers  who  are  just  beginning  their  school 
work.  They  will  not  be  improved  by  much  tiilking 
about  theory,  but  they  will  be  stimulated  by  earnest 
and  practical  suggestions,  by  a  kindly  interest  in  their 
behalf  on  the  part  of  older  and  more  experienced  teach- 
ers, and  above  all  by  the  object  lessons,  which  we  hope 
will  form  a  prominent  place  in  these  institutes,  of  skilled 
teachers  giving  instruction  to  classes  before  their  fellow 
teachers. 


In  publishing  an  educational  paper  there  are  other 
considerations  to  be  attended  to  than  providing  a  set 
amount  of  educational  matter  each  month  to  work  into 
the  teacher's  daily  programme.  An  educational  paper 
should  stimulate  teachers  to  study  improved  educational 
methods  and  appliances,  to  learn  the  capacities  and 
temperament  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care, 
and  to  use  Ijooks,  apparatus  and  objects  around  them 
to  equip  themselves  fully  for  their  work.  There  is 
another  object  that  the  educational  paper  should  con- 
stantly seek  to  place  before  its  readers,  and  that  is  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  children  a  love  for  honest  and 
thorough  work,  a  pride  in  their  country  and  its  institu- 
tions, and  an  ambition  to  become  useful  and  intelligent 
citizens. 


Wk  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Boucher  de  la  Bruere, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  for  a  report  of  schools  for  that  province- 
This  report  shows   many  points  of   improvenicnts  and 
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progress.  Professional  training  is  on  the  increase 
especially  in  the  Protestant  section,  of  which  Mr.  G.  W. 
Parmelee  is  the  eflficient  secretary.  Statistics  are  more 
accurately  obtained  than  in  former  year.s.  Pedagogical 
lectures  have  been  given  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
the  inspectors  report  beneficial  results.  Prize  competi- 
tions have  been  introduced  among  the  pupils  of  various 
localities.  Two  inspectors  have  died  during  the  year, 
Messrs.  Premont  and  Nantel.  There  are  10,493 
teachers  employed  in  the  province. 


The  N.  B.  Normal  School. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
Brunswick  has  recently  been  engaged  in  e.xamining  into 
the  working  of  the  Normal  School,  and  while  no  otiicial 
statement  has  yet  been  given  out  as  to  the  result  of  its 
deliberations,  it  has  been  at  least  semiofficially  announc- 
ed that  after  the  present  year  the  work  of  that  institu- 
tion will  be  more  largely  of  a  professional  character. 
Hitherto,  the  time  of  the  school  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  given  to  preparation  in  scholarship  rather  than 
practice  in  teaching. 

ITie  Review  has  been  for  several  years  advocating  a 
change  of  this  nature,  and  heartily  approves  of  such  a 
design.  The  schools  have  for  some  time  been  equipped 
to  give  the  necessary  preparation  in  scholarship.  The 
preliminary  examinations  have  been  more  difficult  to 
pass  than  the  finals,  and  there  are  to-day  many  teachers 
in  the  province  who  have  succe.ssfully  passed  the  finals, 
but  have  failed  more  than  once  on  the  preliminary 
examinations.  The  age  limit,  too,  has  been  slightly 
raised,  as  it  was  found  that  many  students  barely  of 
the  required  age  could  pass  for  first-class  licenses  before 
they  were  sufficiently  mature  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  requiring  the  services  of  first-class 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  this,  during  the  past  yeai'  the  pass 
mark  has  been  raised  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  notwithstanding,  there  will 
be  a  full  attendance  at  the  Normal  School.  In  the 
past,  during  an  attendance  of  a  school  year,  the  students 
have  only  had  opportunity  to  teach  from  one  to  three 
times,  with  a  period  of  possibly  one  week's  observation 
in  the  model  school.  This  is  far  too  little  of  the  practi- 
cal side. 

It  would  be  money  well  spent  by  the  province  if  the 
Normal  School  instructors,  inspectors  and  others  were 
afforded  in  their  turn  an  opportunity  of  observing  what 
is  being  done  elsewhere.  It  is  by  comparison  that  the 
best  is  obtained,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  behind 
others  in  such  progressive  work  as  that  of  education. 
It  should  be  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  results 
arrived  at  by  the  most  modern  and  progressive  .systems. 
We  also  may  have  some  things  to  impart  that  may  be 
of  benefit  to  others;  and,  taken  all  in  all,  a  wider  view 
would  add  to  efficiency. 


On  the  Teaching  of  Drawing, 


In  the  new  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools 
of  Scotland  there  are  four  compulsory  subjects  ;  all  the 
rest  are  optional.  Drawing  is  one  of  the  compulsory 
subjects.  Evidently  the  educationists  of  that  country 
must  consider  drawing  to  be  very  important.  As  they 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  a  most  careful  study 
of  the  educational  systems  of  all  other  countries,  their 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration. 

Ten  years  ago  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
drawing  occupied  a  very  prominent  po.sition  ;  and  since 
that  time  its  importance  has  greatly  increased  wherever 
education  is  in  the  most  advanced  condition.  For 
about  thirty  years  the  educationists  of  Toronto  prided 
themselves  upon  the  superiority  of  the  drawing  in  their 
public  schools,  making  it  specially  conspicuous  in  all 
school  exhibitions.  We  cannot  speak  for  all  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  but  we  know  that  in  the  public  schools 
of  Nova  Scotia  drawing  is  very  much  neglected.  This 
was  painfully  evident  at  the  last  provincial  examination. 
Out  of  2,775  candidates  who  took  drawing  and  book- 
keeping only  155  made  50  per  cent  or  upwards,  and 
1,035  made  less  than  25  per  cent.  As  these  two  sub- 
jects are  given  in  one  paper  it  happens  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  obtained  licenses  to  teach  made 
their  marks  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  on  bookkeeping 
without  giving  any  evidence  of  having  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  drawing.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  sub- 
ject is  badly  taught  in  the  schools  ? 

A  careful  study  of  the  examination  papers  will  reveal 
more  clearly  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  reasons 
for  it^  inferiority.  In  the  first  question,  the  examiner 
was  required  to  set  a  chair  on  the  teacher's  desk,  and 
on  the  chair  a  large  book,  or  some  other  common  object. 
The  candidates  were  asked  to  draw  these  objects  as 
they  appeared  to  them.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
examiners  followed  their  instructions  properly  the  upper 
surface  of  the  seat  of  the  chair  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
candidates.  Yet  that  was  the  part  that  was  most 
conspicuous  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  drawings. 
That  is,  the  candidates  drew  the  chair  as  usually 
seen, — as  he  kneiv  it,  not  as  he  sair  it. 

The  second  question  (Grade  C)  asked  for  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  a  wire,  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  projecting 
from  a  vertical  wall  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  with 
the  surface  parallel  to  the  ground  and  one  inch  above 
it.  From  the  answeis  it  was  evident  that  none  of  the 
candidates  had  even  the  most  elementary  ideas  of 
projection. 

In  the  next  question,  to  nine  out  of  ;en  the  term 
"  conventionalized  "  was  a  profound  mystery,  and  not 
one  out  of   thirty   knew   how   to  utilize  the  "  unit  of 
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design."     The  simple  exercises  in    plotting  were  per- 
formed in  an  almost  equally  discreditable  manner. 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that,  \>y  our  teachers 
generally,  drawing  is  looked  upon  as  a  subject  that  may 
be  safely  neglected,-  an  interloper  in  the  course  of  study 
— a  fad  of  some  persistent  educationists.  There  may 
\>e  those  who,  in  some  degree,  appreciate  its  importance, 
but  it  was  neglected  or  badly  taught  in  their  early 
education,  and  now  they  unconsciously  exaggerate  the 
dithculties  which  it  presents.  All  they  can  do  is  to 
place  the  prescribed  drawing  books  in  the  hands  of 
their  pupils  and  a.sk  them  to  copy,  as  neatly  as  possible, 
the  figures  given  in  them.  Frequently  the  pupils  do  this 
very  well,  but  they  are  not  learning  to  draw.  A  set  of 
the  prescribed  books  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  teacher, 
but  U>  the  pupils  they  are  a  positive  injury,  in  so  far  as 
they  Uke  the  place  of  good  teaching.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  of  this  plan  is  that  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
In  order  to  help  such  teachers  we  purpose,  in  future 
numbers  of  the  Review,  to  devote  a  few  articles  to  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  drawing. 

But  there  are  other  teachers  who  fail  to  see  the  value 
of  this  comparatively  new  subject,  and,  thinking  that 
the  course  of  study  is  over-crowded,  leave  drawing  to 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  term,  satisfied  if 
their  pupils  can  make  the  minimum  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  and  thus  avoid  being  plucked.  It  will  therefore 
be  well,  in  closing  this  brief  article  on  drawing,  lo  call 
attention  to  the  way  it  is  viewed  elsewhere.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  it  now 
takes  rank  with  reading,  writing  and  ciphering  in 
elementary  education.  In  Prussia  the  course  begins 
with  the  second  year  of  school,  and  requires  two  hours 
a  week  for  seven  years.  The  work  is  systematic  and 
thoroughly  practical.  It  consists  of  the  drawing  of 
symmetrical  figures,  characteristic  forms  of  plants, 
simple  work  in  ornamental  drawing,  and  free  drawing 
from  solids,  including  plaster  of  paris  models.  Eye 
and  hand  are  trained  with  special  reference  to  industrial 
drawing  and  nature  studies.  Klemm,  in  his  "  European 
Schools,"  says :  "  I  find  a  great  deal  of  sketching  done 
in  the  schools  of  Germany  and  France,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  .say  that  this  practice  has  a  great  educa- 
tional influence,  inasmuch  as  it  develops  the  sense  of 
form  and  creates  a  memory  for  forms,  not  to  speak  of 
the  skill  it  gives  to  the  hand,  and  the  ability  to  retain 
knowledge.  In  several  schools  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  I 
found  the  old  method  discarded  contemptuously  and 
drawin-  'from  nature'  substituted.  Each  child  is 
made  to  draw  the  ooject  as  he  sees  it."  By  this  "old 
method"  he  means  copying  from  the  flat— i\\e  method 
which  prevails  so  largely  in  Nova  Scotia. 


Uarlick,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Methods,"  tells  us  that 
the  ability  to  draw  well  "  is  an  essential  to  many 
occupations  ;  it  encourages  and  develops  obnervatiim, 
cultivates  the  (/ra/^Aic  m^wiory,  exercises  the  imatjiualuni 
in  the  construction  of  design,  cultivates  the  perceptive 
/'(lenity,  and  gives  a  delicacy  of  mauipulation  which  is 
very  valuable.  Furthermore,  description  appears  in  itn 
most  successful  form  in  drawing  ;  for  the  most  gifte<l 
writer  cannot  present  a  scene  like  a  picture,  which 
always  appeals  to  the  understanding  and  the  emotions 
more  rapidly  and  more  successfully  than  any  word 
description.  It  develops  the  ffslhflir  I'tuotion  by  raising 
the  tastes  of  the  people.  Good  works  of  art  may,  and 
often  do,  Ixicome  objects  of  enjoyment  where  the  draw- 
ing facult)'  has  been  cultivated  :  whilst  halnts  of  cure, 
neatness  and  accuracy  are  produced  which  must  re-act 
upon  the  general  character." 


Some  Jottings  by  the  Way  — III. 


How  TEACHiNfi  IS  Beinc  Madk  .\  Profession. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  includes 
Teachers'  College,  which  is  set  apart  not  only  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  for  elementar)'  and 
secondary  schools,  but  for  specialists  in  various  branches 
of  school  work — principals,  supervisors,  superintendents, 
as  well  as  instructors  in  normal  .schools.  Four  years" 
uour.scs  are  offered,  leading  to  the  college  diploma  in 
kindergarten,  elementary  and  secondary  t«aching,  in- 
cluding the  H.  A.  degree.  Two  years'  courses  are  also 
ofiered,  leading  to  diplomas  in  art,  domestic  art,  domestic 
science  and  manual  training.  There  are  also  offered 
special  courses  in  which  certificates  are  given  for  the 
work  done.  Tlius  the  college  offers  for  students  and 
experienced  teachers  opportunities  for  practical  work  as 
well  as  for  special  study  and  research.  To  aid  those  of 
small  means  there  are  fellowships  and  scholarships 
amounting  nearly  to  six  thousand  dollars  annually. 

A  school  of  observation  and  practice,  fully  equipped 
with  kindergarten,  elementary  and  secondary  classes  is 
maintained  as  an  adjunct  to  Teachers'  College.  Every 
phase  of  school  work  is  here  found  in  operation,  from 
the  moment  of  entrance  to  the  kindergarten  to  gradua- 
tion from  the  high  school.  The  training  that  the 
children  get  in  this  school  is  on  the  most  improved 
plan,  fitted  in  a  marked  degree  to  form  character,  to 
turn  out  thinking  men  and  women,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  individual  aptitudes  and  acquirements.  To  the 
student  who  intends  to  make  a  life-work  of  teaching,  or 
for  the  teacher  who  already  possesses  some  skill  and 
experience,  there  is  the  largest  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional training  and  future  usefulness. 
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There  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  young  men 
and  women  engaged  in  teaching  in  these  provinces  to 
qualify  themselves  for  higher  work  by  taking  an  ad- 
vanced course  at  an  academy  or  a  college.  This  is  a 
laudable  ambition  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way.  But  intelligent  school  boards  are  not 
slow  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  something  more  than 
scholarship,  even  though  it  embraces  special  as  well  as 
general  knowledge,  is  required  for  the  teacher.  There 
must  be  professional  knowledge  and  there  must  be 
skill  in  teaching.  A  person  may  have  rich  stores  of 
knowledge,  both  general  and  special,  he  may  understand 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  know  well  the  processes 
of  mind, — even  then  the  question  will  be  more  insist- 
ently put :  "  Can  he  teach  ']  Can  he  impart  his  know- 
ledge so  as  to  broaden  his  pupils'  horizon,  train  their 
wills,  strengthen  their  characters,  arouse  in  them  high 
resolves,  and  give  them  the  desire  to  lead  noble  lives  1 " 
The  ability  to  satisfy  examiners  at  the  close  of  a 
school  term,  to  maintain  a  certain  discipline,  or  to 
mystify  parents,  too  often  passes  for  ability  to  teach. 
True  teaching  must  take- account  of  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion, and  put  itself  in  close  sympathy  with  the  pupil 
and  his  environment.  The  "  born  "  teacher  does  this 
by  instinct ;  but  there  are  few  of  them.  Hence  the 
need  of  giving  all  who  would  teach  the  technical 
ability  to  do  it.  And  to  do  it  they  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught : 
they  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  observe  good 
teaching,  be  guided  patiently  into  good  methods,  and 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  teach  before  being  intrusted 
with  the  coveted  certificate. 

These  thoughts  are  the  outcome  of  a  day  spent  in  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University.  It  was  a 
fine,  clear  morning  ;  and  before  I  went  within  the  college 
walls  T  took  a  view  from  the  commanding  site  on  which 
the  university  is  placed, — certainly  something  to  inspire 
the  beholder  and  give  liim  a  respect  for  the  large-hearted 
generosity  of  the  founders  of  this  institution.  Below 
me  stretched  the  Hud.son  river,  soon  lost  to  sight 
among  the  hills  to  the  north,  while  to  the  .south  and 
west  lay  the  broad  expan.se  of  Greater  New  York  amid 
the  activity  and  enterprise  of  which  was  garnered  that 
wealth  which  produced  this  noble  pile  of  buildings, 
dedicated  to  learning.  Within  the  college  the  day's 
work  was  just  beginning.  The  dean,  Di.  Ru.ssell,  and 
his  secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Nichols,  put  me  under  many 
obligations  for  their  explanations  and  the  time  given 
to  me. 

As  I  looked  in  at  the  practice  schools,  giving  but  a 
short  time  to  each,  I  was  impressed  with  the  simplicity 
and  effectiveness  of  the  teaching,  as  well  as  its  practical 


character,  and  the  purpose  kept  constantly  in  view — to 
form  character  and  train  in  thinking  and  doing.  In  a 
manual  training  class  for  grades  five  and  six,  boys,  the 
only  tools  found  in  the  scholars'  hands  were  a  knife, 
pair  of  compasses,  square,  and  a  lead  pencil — costing  in 
all  about  sixty-five  cents.  It  required  a  teacher  of  no 
ordinary  skill  and  patience  to  train  the  eyes  and  hands 
of  these  beginners  ;  but  it  was  done  efiectively,  to  judge 
by  the  attention  they  gave  to  the  work  and  the  results 
they  were  able  to  show  of  their  handiwork.  In  another 
room  instruction  was  given  to  a  class  of  girls  in  sewing, 
of  the  same  grades.  There  was  the  same  working  spirit 
manifest  and  the  same  earnest  attention  to  details. 
These  were  the  lowest  grades  in  which  manual  training 
was  begun,  and  excellent  results  were  obtained,  showing 
that  work  of  this  character  may  be  profitably  pursued 
by  very  young  scholars.  In  addition  to  the  manual 
dexterity  thus  acquired,  it  was  an  agreeable  relaxation, 
and  relieved  the  monotony  that  is  likely  to  arise  from 
too  close  application  to  purely  mental  studies. 

In  the  cooking  school,  children  of  a  higher  grade  were 
being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  preparing  a  dinner 
of  six  courses  for  six  persons  at  the  moderate  cost  of 
one  dollar  for  the  whole. 

In  another  room  there  was  a  class  undergoing  physi- 
cal drill— learning  how  to  walk.  If  one  will  stand  for 
half  an  hour  near  a  public  promenade  and  watch  a 
crowd  of  pedestrians  he  will  see  how  few  have  been 
taught  the  useful  art  of  walking.  In  these  days  of  the 
bicycle  there  is  danger  that  walking  shall  become  a  lost 
art  and  degenerate  into  loose,  aimless  shuffling  about, 
with  no  regard  for  an  upright  posture  or  elastic,  vigor- 
ous motion.  As  I  looked  at  that  crowd  of  fifty  students, 
learning  how  to  use  their  arms,  legs  and  bodies  in  walk- 
ing, I  thought  what  a  useful  accomplishment  it  is  to 
know  how  to  walk. 

I  shall  not  here  describe  visits  to  other  rooms  of  the 
practice  schools  where  the  ordinary  branches  were  pur- 
sued. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  every  study  seemed 
to  be  pursued  on  the  same  plan — a  thorough  mastery 
of  what  was  attempted  and  every  step  an  illustration  of 


what  constitutes  good  teaching. 


G.  U.  H. 


The  demands  of  the  average  private  school  are  high, 
but  what  is  needed  everywhere  is  not  higher  standards 
for  the  teachers,  but  larger  salaries.  The  salaries  paid 
in  many  of  the  private  schools  are  not  fair  when 
measured  by  the  demands  on  the  teachers.  Parents, 
when  looking  for  schools  for  their  children,  would  do 
well  to  find  out  what  salaries  are  paid  to  subordinates. 
If  these  salaries  are  below  the  average  paid  in  this  pro- 
fession, ihe  parent  has  at  once  the  measure  of  value  of 
that  school.  The  greatest  extravagance  in  education  is 
a  cheap  teacher — Outlook. 
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TALKS    WITH    TKACHKKS. 


How  does  your  schoolhouse  compare  in  appearance 
with  the  nearest  church  ?  Is  it  well  painted,  and  are 
the  grounds  snugly  fenced  1  Are  any  of  the  window 
panes  out,  or  are  they  patched,  and,  perhaps,  a  shingle 
in  them?  Is  the  interior  kept  clean,  as  most  churches 
are,  and  has  there  been  any  attempt  made  at  ornamen- 
tation t 

Why  will  so  many  people  be  so  careless  about  their 
school  buildings  and  so  particular  about  their  churches'! 
It  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood  that  occupies  both  :  only 
that  while  the  school  is  used  five  days  in  the  week  for 
six  hours  each  day,  the  church  is  occupied  usually  once 
each  Sunday,  or  perhaps  only  on  alternate  Sundays. 
An  iron  fence  is  often  not  too  good  for  the  churchy 
where  the  school  grounds  are  unfenced.  Trees  flourish 
on  the  church  grounds,  where  the  school  grounds  are 
bare  and  uncared  for. 


But  this  does  not  answer  the  question.  The  answer, 
perhaps,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the 
church  are  systematically  and  earnestly  kept  before  the 
people.  In  those  localities  in  which  the  pastor  contents 
himself  with  merely  holding  regular  services,  and  does 
no  outside  work,  churches  do  not  flourish  so  well.  They 
are  not  so  well  painted  nor  so  well  fenced.  Let  teachers 
borrow  a  hint  from  this.  They  should  not  be  content  to 
perform  merely  their  daily  routine.  Their  duties  do  not 
neces-sarily  begin  at  9  a.  m.  nor  end  at  4  p.  m.,  but  they 
should  be  factors  in  the  community.  Some  teachers  do 
far  more  outside  work  for  the  church  than  for  their 
schools.  They  will  stay  away  from  their  teachers' 
institute  in  order  to  be  present  at  their  Sunday-school 
convention. 

,  The  churches  and  schools  should  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
but  it  must  be  l)orne  in  mind  that  without  the  schools 
the  churches  could  not  exist.  It  is  well  for  teachers  to 
take  an  interest  in  church  work,  but  they  should  give 
their  first  attention  to  that  work  which  lies  nearest 
them.  As  the  energetic  pastor  looks  after  his  church 
both  from  within  and  without,  so  should  the  teacher 
look  after  his  school,  and  for  one  thing  endeavor  to 
have  its  externals,  at  least,  as  attractive  as  the  nearest 
church. 


corner  covered  with  dusti  Are  you  supplied  with  a 
cabinet  for  apparatus,  such  as  globe,  etc.!  Have  you 
any  pictures  in  your  schoolroom  ?  Is  your  room  an 
clean  as  the  homes  of  your  pupils,  or  is  it  only  cleaned 
on  Arbor  Dayl  Have  you  any  flowers  growing  in  your 
school  grounds,  and  are  there  any  climbing  plants  upon 
the  outbuildings  1  Have  you  a  good  school  dictionary, 
and  are  the  pupils  provided  with  small  ones  ?  Do  you 
ever  read  to  your  pupils  from  l>ooks  in  j'our  library  or 
from  other  sources?  Do  you  discuss  current  events 
with  them  !  Do  you  ever  lend  your  educational  papers 
to  your  trustees  or  parents  interested  in  the  school  ? 
Do  you  visit  the  parenU  1  Do  you  take  an  interest  in 
what  interests  the  people,  and  do  you  exert  an  influence 
in  the  community  I  Do  you  have  a  reading  circle  in 
your  neighborhood  1  Are  the  homes  of  the  pupils  sup- 
plied with  good  literature?  Is  there  a  school  magazine? 
Do  the  parents  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school  ?  Is  the  house  painted  ?  Are  any  of  the  windows 
broken  1 

Plea.se  ask  yourself  these  and  many  other  questions, 
and  if  the  answers  are  not  satisfactory,  bring  your 
individuality  to  bear. 

Please  remind  your  trustees  when  the  time  of  the 
annual  school  meeting  approaches.  If  any  apparatus 
has  been  recommended,  or  is  needed,  endeavor  to  have 
an  appropriation  made  for  it.  Try  to  get  youi-  school 
grounds  fenced.  The  district  never  owns  the  grounds 
unless  they  are  enclosed. 


Are  you  supplied  with  good  blackboard  surface?  Is 
its  use  confined  to  yourself,  or  do  you  reijuire  the  pupils 
to  use  it?  Are  you  provided  with  suitable  erasers? 
Are  your  maps  in  good  repair,  and  do  you  keep  them 
hanging  up  ready  for  use,  or  are   they  standing  in  the 


While  it  is  much  easier  to  change  from  the  slant 
writing  to  the  vertical,  than  from  the  vertical  to  the 
slant,  yet  with  advanced  pupils  it  is  not  usually  advis. 
able  to  seek  to  change  their  hand.  If  you  favor  the 
vertical  system,  begin  it  with  the  younger  pupils. 


This  story  is  told  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  far 
from  being  a  brilliant  pupil  at  school.  After  he  l>e- 
came  famous  he  one  day  dropped  into  his  old  school  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  former  woes.  The 
teacher  was  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression  on  the 
writer,  and  put  the  pupils  tlirough  their  lessons  so  as  to 
.show  them  to  the  best  advantage.  After  a  while  Scott 
said  :  "  But  which  is  the  dunce?  You  have  one,  surely  ? 
Show  him  to  me."  The  teacher  called  up  a  poor  little 
fellow,  who  looked  the  picture  of  woe  as  he  came  bash- 
fully toward  the  distinguished  visitor.  "  Are  you  the 
dunce  !"  asked  Scott.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  lx)y.  "Well, 
my  good  fellow,"  said  Scott,  "  here  is  a  crown  for  you 
for  keeping  my  place  warm." 
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For  the  Educational  Review.1 

NATURE   STUDY. 

Kissing'  Bugs. 

Some  notes  on  Kissing  Bugs — that's  all.  The  original 
one  of  Washington,  Melanolestes  pic.ipes,  belongs  to  the 
"Assassin  Bug  "  group  of  the  family  Reduviidw,  of  the 
suborder  Heteroptera,  of  the  order  Hemiptera.  It 
might  be  called  the  "  blackfoot  assassin-bug  "  as  a  free 
translation  of  its  name.  It  is  one  of  the  land  bugs  with 
four  jointed  antenna'.  Most  of  the  assassin-bugs  suck 
the  juices  of  insects,  but  the  larger  ones,  when  handled, 
can  plunge  their  beaks  into  the  human  flesh,  when,  if 
there  is  blood  poison  of  any  kind  present,  the  wound 
is  poisoned  with  the  ordinary  consequences.  Some  of 
them  might  be  supposed  to  plunge  their  beaks  into  the 
human  flesh  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  the  blood, 
although  the  fingers  are  stabbed  often  on  account  of  the 
irritation  of  the  insect  by  capture.  They  are  found 
generally  under  stones,  decaying  wood,  etc.,  and  may 
often  be  found  among  those  attracted  to  the  electric 
lights  in  parks  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  common  in 
these  provinces,  nor  are  they  conspicuously  common  in 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  probably  no 
injuries  from  them  in  these  provinces,  and  in  the 
United  States  itself  many  thousand  times  as  many 
people  are  poisoned  by  the  bite  of  some  other  bug  or 
flv.  The  poison  of  the  Melanolestes  is  accidental,  de- 
pending on  what  it  has  been  probing  with  its  proboscis 
previously.  And  so  it  is  with  a  series  of  other  in.sects. 
The  ordinary  house  fly  may  be  a  poisoner  by  carrying 
di.sease  or  poison  germs  into  contact  with  abraded  or 
wounded  portions  of  the  skin.  The  stable  fly,  which 
most  people  cannot  distinguish  from  a  house  fly,  has  so 
rigid  a  probo.scis  that  it  can  puncture  the  skin,  and 
there  may  be  serious  poisoning  eifects  from  such  a 
wound.  In  Africa,  another  fly,  so  much  like  our 
domestic  fly  that  most  of  us  would  not  notice  the 
difference,  is  the  terrible  "  Tsetze  "  fly  whose  bite  is  so 
fatal  to  oxen  and  cattle  generally,  the  horse  and  the 
dog,  that  these  animals  are  exterminated  by  them  as 
soon  as  introduced  into  the  country.  The  wild  animals 
of  the  region  and  goats  and  the  young  of  cattle,  horses 
and  dogs  while  suckling  are  not  poisoned  by  their  bite. 
It  does  not  affect  man  more  than  the  bite  of  a  mosquito. 
This  poison,  which  has  laeen  closely  e.\amined,  appears 
to  be  a  minute  organism  which  multiplies  in  the  blood  of 
animals  which  are  poisoned  by  it.  It  has  been  named 
Trypanosoma  lirucii,  after  one  of  its  most  successful 
investigators.  Major  Bruce.  This  very  minute  but 
fatal  organism  to  our  domestic  animals  is  of  amoeboid 
character — microscopic  specs  of  a  living  animal  jelly. 
And  it  appeal  s  that  it  is  not  a  normal  poisonous  secretion 


of  the  "  Tsetse  "  fly,  but  that  it  is  a  disease  which  the 
"  Tsetse  "  is  afflicted  with  in  certain  regions  of  Africa. 
It  is  in  other  words  a  sort  of  fly-malaria. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  head  of  my  notes.  Major 
Ross  of  Calcutta  has  just  demonstrated  that  the  terrible 
malaria  which  afflicts  the  human  race  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  is  probably  not  an  emanation  directly  coming 
from  the  marshes  and  swamps.  These  moist  conditions 
facilitate  the  extensive  breeding  of  several  species  of 
mosquito.  These  mosquitoes,  which  appear  to  be  all 
hatched  from  their  eggs  without  any  disease,  draw  blood 
from  animals  whose  blood  contains  a  minute  living 
organism  which  has  been  named  "  proteosoma."  The 
mosquito  is  now  infected  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  exterior  of  the  stomach  of  the  insect  is  covered 
with  cells  containing  a  number  of  the  minute  "  pro- 
teosoma." In  a  certain  number  of  days  these  cells 
burst  and  the  "proteosoma"  finds  its  way  into  the  salivary 
gland  of  the  mosquito,  as  well  as  into  other  parts  of  its 
body.  When  a  few  of  these  mosquitoes  are  placed  in  a 
cage  with  a  bird  whose  blood  has  been  found  to  be  quite 
pure,  they  feed  on  the  blood  of  the  bird  at  night  as  they 
do  on  human  blood  when  they  get  the  chance.  In  a 
certain  number  of  days  the  "  proteosoma  "  appears  in 
the  blood  of  the  bird  which  some  time  later  dies  of 
malaria.  If  mosquitoes  freshly  hatched,  never  having 
fed,  are  put  into  a  cage  with  an  infected  bird  so  as  to 
fill  themselves  with  its  blood,  in  a  definite  number  of 
days  the  regular  stages  of  the  "  proteosoma  "  growth 
can  be  followed.  These  mosquitoes,  when  allowed  to 
draw  blood  from  only  healthy  birds,  never  become 
affected  with  the  malaria  germ. 

These  experiments  have  already  been  duplicated  in 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  ;  'and  they  are  causing  the 
impi-ession  that  malaria  is  communicated  to  man  by 
inoculation  from  the  mosquito,  or  certain  species  of 
mosquito. 

It  has  been  proved  that  mosquitoes  are  not  affected 
with  the  malarial  poison  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  animals  having  the  malarial  poison  in 
their  blood;  and  conversely,  mosquitoes  with  the  malarial 
poison  inoculate  the  animal  from  which  they  draw  the 
blood.  It  is  now  propo.sed  to  endeavor  to  exterminate 
the  mosquito  in  malarial  regions.  But  we  hardly  know 
enough  of  the  habits  of  all  our  mos<juitoes  to  fight  them 
to  extermination.  It  appears  that  there  are  some 
species  which  seem  never  to  be  afflicted  with  this  poi.son, 
as  most  of  our  flies  are  never  afflicted  with  the  "  Tsetze  " 
poison.  We  have  several  species  of  the  Ijrindled,  of  the 
grey,  and  of  the  spotted  mosquitoes.  Some  of  these 
deposit  their  eggs  in  little  raft-like  masses  on  the  water 
in  buckets,  pans,  or  tanks  about  the  house.     The  larva; 
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hatch  and  live  for  hoiuh  time  in  the  water,  a  common 
species  often  rising  up  to  the  surface  at  an  o)>lii|uc 
angle  with  its  oblique  air-tube  taking  in  air  until  your 
presence  tright<>ns  them.  Anotiier  spei-ies  of  worse 
reputation,  so  far  as  investigation  has  l>een  carried, 
takes  in  its  air  while  lying  horizontally  Ijelow  the  surface 
of  the  water.  A  few  drops  of  keraseiic  oil  falling  on 
the  surface  of  such  water,  whether  in  a  poml  or  in  a 
pan,  is  found  to  destroy  them.  A  different  .species  of 
ino.si|uito  is  found  in  the  swamps  iind  marshes.  And 
possibly  there  are  .some  .species  whusf  eggs  are  hatched 
in  moist  earth  or  decaying  matter. 

Now  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  mosquitoes  are 
the  main  carriers  of  malaria,  a  general  attack  upon 
them  by  mankind  must  follow.  But  we  can  never 
attack  with  success  wiilioul  a  knowledge  of  tlieir  .several 
habits.  See  how  importaiil  it  may  be  for  us  to  know 
the  life  histories  of  some  of  these  insignificant  insects 
in  order  to  preserve  our  lives.  They  may  be  more 
ditlicult  enemies  t<j  deal   with   than   Boer."  or  Ru.ssians. 

Why  should  not  the  school  Imiv  who  has  often  so 
much  time  on  his  hands  take  up  the  study  of  our 
mosquitoes,  know  the  different  kinds,  study  their  habits 
anil  their  native  homes.  Wc  could  then  the  better 
know  how  to  apply  the  facts  worked  out  by  the  patient 
and  tireless  biologist.  And  mind  you,  there  may  Ije 
such  poisoners  among  the  other  insignificant  looking 
Hies  or  other  insects.  These  are  the  real  kissing  bugs 
whose  kiss  brings  disease  and  death  to  so  many  of 
our  kind.  M. 

The  Heavens  in  September. 

With  the  fall  of  the  year  the  glories  of  the  southern 
heavens  depart,  but  high  in  the  north  the  splendor  of 
the  stars  is  enhanced.  .September  witnesses  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  the  "  royal  hou.se  of  Cepheus." 
Opposite  to  the  Great  Dipper,  as  it  sinks  toward  the 
horizon  westward  from  the  pole,  will  be  seen  rising 
Cepheus,  Andromeda,  Ca.ssiopeia,  and  Perseus.  Ce- 
pheus lies  between  the  head  of  the  Northern  Cross 
(Cygnus)  and  the  Pole  Star.  Just  east  of  Cepheus  is 
Cassiopeia,  unmistakable  on  account  of  its  curious  zig- 
zag figure,  formed  by  five  stars,  four  of  the  second  and 
one  of  the  third  magnitude.  South  of  Ca,ssiopeia  is 
Andromeda,  marked  by  an  extended  row  of  four  stars, 
three  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  most  westerly  and 
southerly  standing  at  one  corner  of  the  Great  Square 
of  Pegasus.  Following  Andromeda  and  Cassiopeia 
from  the  northeast  comes  Perseus,  the  hero  of  tlie 
world-famous  story  which  gave  this  group  of  constella- 
tions to  the  map  of  the  sky.  The  Milky  Way,  running 
in    bright    reaches    from    Cygnus    downward    through 


Cassiopeia  and  Perseus,  adds  its  sheen,  like  a  royal 
baldric,  to  the  Ix-auty  of  their  stars.  Between  CaiMio- 
peia  and  Perseus  even  a,  careless  eye  detects  a  curious 
shining  spot.  Ft  is  the  celel>rat<-d  gathering  of  minute 
stars  constituting  the  "  sword  hun<lle  "  of  Perseus,  ami 
is  one  of  the  finest  objects  in  the  heavens  for  a  low- 
power  telescopic  view.  An  opera  glass  shows  many  of 
its  twinkling  multitude.  Draw  an  imaginary  line  fi-oiu 
the  Pole  Star  through  the  bow-shaped  row  of  stars 
marking  th(^  middle  of  Perseus,  and  extt-nd  it  alxtut 
ten  degrees  further  south,  and  it  will  lead  the  eye  to  a 
little  lone  group,  the  bright-est  member  of  which  is 
very  famous  under  the  name  of  Algol.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  ri-markablc;  variable  stai-  in  the  heavens. 
There  will  l)e  a  minimum  of  Algol  on  September  1 1  a 
little  Ijefore  10  (/clock  p.  m.  Eastern  standard  time. 

During  September,  four  of  the  planets  will  lie  in  the 
constellation  Virgo,  viz.:  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  Two  of  them,  Jupiter  aiifl  Marx  are  in  that 
constellation  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  month.  Mercury 
and  Venus  enter  it  later,  moving  eastward  from  ijeu. 
Mercury  is  a  morning  star  and  readied  its  greatest 
western  elongation  on  the  ."ith,  when  it  was  conspicuous 
before  sunrise,  since  it  was  then  witliin  a  few  days  of 
perihelion  and  con.secjuently  nearly  at  its  greatest  bril- 
liancy. No  planet  undergoes  such  alterations  of  light 
and  heat  as  those  of  Mercury.  When  in  perihelion 
the  sunlight  falling  upon  its  surface  is  more  than  twice 
as  intense  as  in  aphelion.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
Mercury  passes  behind  the  sun,  emerging  as  an  evening 
star  in  Octolwr.  Venus  is  also  a  morning  star,  but 
much  nearer  the  sun  than  Mercury,  and  on  the  ICth  it 
will  pass  behind  the  sun  in  superior  conjunction. 
Mara,  in  Virgo,  is  an  evening  star,  but  inconspicuous. 
Jupiter,  in  Virgo,  is  also,  of  course,  an  evening  star, 
showing  bright  in  the  west  after  sundown.  About  the 
6th  Jupiter  crosses  the  line  from  Virgo  into  Libra. 
Saturn,  in  Ophiuchus,  just  north  of  Scorpio,  will  remain 
a  conspicuous  evening  star  during  Septemlier,  gradually 
drawing  westward  and  setting  earlier.  Its  lirighte-st 
satellite.  Titan,  will  Ik*  south  of  the  planet  on  the  id 
and  the  18th,  west  on  the  6th  and  the  22d,  north  on 
the  10th,  and  east  on  the  14th.  Uranus,  in  Scorpio, 
and  Neptune  in  Taurus,  although  wide  apart,  are  Ixjth 
evening  stars. 

The  sun  enters  Libra,  and  the  astronomical  autumn 
liegins  on  the  i.'Jd  at  I  a.  m..  Eastern  time.  —  Garrfll 
P.  Serriis  iit  Scifitlijic  Atwricaii. 


What  is  needed  in  the  education  of  our  boys  and 
girls  is  a  training  thai  will  enable  them  to  act  promptly, 
readily  and  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  people  dribble  at  their  work,  and  this  tendency 
to  dribble  should  be  remedied  at  school. 
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Teachings  English. 


During  the  annual  session  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Harvard  University  there  is  always  held  a  general 
meeting  of  all  its  members  as  constituting  a  summer 
school  section  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association,  for 
the  consideration  of  some  one  educational  subject. 
These  meetings  ai-e  attended  by  several  hundred  teachers 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  offer  an 
.  excellent  opportunity  for  getting  a  broad  view  of  the 
topic  under  discu.ssion.  They  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  a  fixed  plan,  the  programme  running  as 
follows  :  An  address  by  some  authority  on  the  subject, 
.  who  is  not  a  teacher ;  two  papers,  limited  to  fifteen 
minutes  each,  by  teachers  from  different  schools  ;  time 
is  then  allowed  for  volunteers  to  speak  from  the  school 
standpoint ;  and  these  are  followed  by  two  members  of 
the  Harvard  teaching  staff,  who  speak  as  representatives 
of  the  University. 

The  subject  considered  at  the  meeting  of  August  9th, 
1899,  was  '•  English  in  the  Secondary  Schools  ;  with 
and  without  Relation  to  College  Requirements."  The 
first  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  at  that 
time  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  was  on 
"Teaching  the  Art  of  Writing."  Teachers  who  listened 
in  hopes  of  some  directions  as  to  "  Methods "  were 
disappointed.  Mr.  Page  wisely  refrained  from  laying 
down  any,  but  drew  the  attention  of  his  audience  to 
acme  points  that  he  thought  were  not  emphasized  enough 
in  the  general  regard  of  the  matter.  He  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  recognizing  that  the  art  of  expression 
in  spoken  or  written  language,  while  the  most  important 
of  all  the  arts,  is  not  one  that  we  can  practise  or  lay 
aside  as  we  choose,  like  music  or  paintings  but  one  that 
we  are  forced  into  constantly  using  or  abusing  ;  that 
all  should  cultivate  a  keen  sense  of  the  power  and  beauty 
of  our  own  language,  the  instrument  of  this  art,  and  of 
the  meanness  of  degrading  it  by  careless  use  ;  that 
obscure,  ambiguous  and  dull  expression  either  in  speaking 
or  writing,  should  no  more  be  tolerated  than  ungram- 
matical  forms  or  incorrect  pronunciation  ;  and  finally, 
most  eniphalically,  and  in  close  connection  with  the 
foregoing  thoughts,  that  this  art  of  expression  was  the 
great  social  art,  and  the  teaching  of  it  a  great  social 
question,  since  upon  it  depend  so  largely  our  relations 
to,  and  our  understanding  of,  our  fellow  beings. 

The  speaker  wondered  that  among  all  the  modern 
prophets  of  social  millenniums  not  one  should  arise  to 
conceive  a  millennium  in  which  everyone  should  be  able 
to  express  liimself  with  perfect  ease,  perfect  accuracy, 
and  perfect  grace.  Mr.  Page's  paper  was  brilliant  and 
suggestive    throughout,  and  every    teacher  of    English 


present  must  have  gained  from  it  a  deepened  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  the  subject;  but  we  must  pass  from 
touching  on  it  thus  briefly  to  that  part  of  the  discussion 
in  which  the  interest  of  most  of  the  audience  cen'^redj 
the  consideration  of  the  "  College  Requirements  in 
English."  Several  years  ago  the  principal  American 
colleges  agreed  upon  uniform  requirements  in  English 
for  admission,  thus  simplifying  very  much  the  work  of 
teachers  in  preparatory  schools.  The  prescribed  books, 
which  are  to  be  studied  during  the  four  years  1899-1902, 
in  the  high  school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  are  the 
following  : 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

Geo.  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,     Books  I-III. 

Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Shakspere's  Macbeth. 

Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  from  the  Spectator. 

Tennyson's  Princess. 

The  list  naturally  represents  a  compromise,  and  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  compro- 
mise is  a  successful  one.  The  first  teacher  who  addressed 
the  meeting.  Miss  Helen  M.  Sweeny,  from  a  girls'  high 
school  in  New  York  city,  made  a  frank  attack  on  several 
of  the  books  on  the  list  on  different  grounds.  The 
selections  are  supposed  to  fairly  represent  different 
periods  and  different  kinds  of  literature.  Miss  Sweeny 
objected  to  the  neglect  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Elizabethan  age ;  to  the  choice  of  "  Palamon  and 
Arcite,"  as  unfair  to  both  Chaucer  and  Dryden  ;  to 
Pope's  Iliad,  as  representing  neither  Homer  nor  Pope  ; 
to  the  "  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe,"  as  uninteresting  to 
young  people,  and  to  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  as 
appealing  too  strongly  to  an  appreciation  of  delicate 
humour  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  average  high  school 
pupil. 

She  suggested  as  emendations,  more  lyric  verse,  especi- 
ally of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  "  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  in  place  of  the  four  books  of  tlie  Iliad,  as  more 
fairly  representing  both  the  poet  and  his  time.  Miss 
Sweeny's  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  interest  pupils  in  many  of  the  selections,  and  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  giving  tlicni  a  distaste  for  good 
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literature  by  forcing  them  to  study  books  which  they 
could  not  learn  to  enjoy.  It  wa-s  iniposaible  not  to 
sympiithize  with  the  general  tone  of  her  paper,  and  es- 
pecinllv  with  her  protest  against  examinations  in  Eng- 
lish, all  tlio  more  that  iier  enthusiiusw  for  her  subject, 
and  belief  in  its  capabilities,  were  unmistiakable. 

The  next  speaker  was  Miss  Mario  Antoinette  Ander- 
son, of  the  Thurston  Preparatory  School,  a  private  school 
of  high  standing  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  a  well  worked 
out  and  extremely  practical  paper,  Miss  Anderson  main- 
tained that  the  list  was  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  that 
it  was  quite  possible  to  interest  pupils  in  all  the  books, 
anil  that  the  c|uestion  was  one  of  handling  the  subjects 
rather  than  of  choosing  them.  She  admitted  that  many 
of  the  books  were  dilHcult  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
first  years  of  the  high  school,  especially  where  English 
had  been  but  little  studied  in  the  lower  grades,  but  put 
clearly  before  her  audience  the  plan  in  use  in  the  Thur- 
ston School,  which,  in  her  opinion,  had  Ijeen  entirely 
successful. 

Briefly  outlined,  the  plan  is  this  :  None  of  the  college 
re<|uireinents  are  taken  up  until  the  last  two  years,  or 
even  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  school  course  ;  up 
to  that  time  all  effort  is  directed  to  teaching  the  children 
to  read  intelligent!}',  to  care  for  good  reading,  and  to 
express  themselves  easily  and  accurately.  This  is  done, 
without  any  reference  to  examinations,  by  means  of  a 
great  deal  of  reading,  carefully  adapted  to  the  pupil's 
development,  and  by  regular  daily  practice  in  writing 
on  subjects  suggested  by  the  reading.  The  written 
papers  are  not  only  corrected  in  writing,  but  privately 
commented  on  with  each  pupil,  and,  if  necessary, 
returned  to  be  re-written.  This  plan  involves  an  im- 
mense deal  of  patient,  persevering  work  on  the  part  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  but  persisted  in,  it  brings  the 
child  to  the  point  where  he  can  take  up  the  college 
retiuirements  with,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  trained 
taste,  a  store  of  reading  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and 
a  readiness  in  expressing  himself. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  weight  of  opinion 
was  plainly  with  the  first  speaker,  and  Miss  Anderson's 
seemed  to  be  considered  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but,  as 
far  as  the  writer  can  recall,  no  one  drew  attention  to 
the  probability  that  the  pupils  and  opportunities  differ- 
ed widely  in  the  two  schools  represented.  Professor 
George  Pierce  Baker,  of  Harvard  University,  regretted 
that  Miss  Sweeny's  view  of  the  required  selections  was 
the  more  prevalent  one,  and  intimated  that  the  colleges 
would  probably  soon  agree  on  some  changes  in  the  list. 
As  regards  examinations,  he  did  not  think  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  do  away  with  them,  so  far  as  admission  to 
college  was  concerned,  but  as  reference  had  been  made 


to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  kinu  ot  knowlwlge 
require<l, —  some  college  entrance  papers  emphasizing 
points  of  syntax,  some  linguistics,  some  literary  form, 
and  so  on, — he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Harvard 
demanded  simply  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter read,  and  the  power  of  exprexsing  such 
knowledge  clearly. 

It  may  be  said  that  throughout  the  meeting  these 
demands  were  distinctly  recognized  as  the  important 
aims  in  teaching  English,  and  the  treatment  of  formal 
grammar  and  rhetoric  was  practically  ignored.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Secondary  School  Studies  published  in  1893,  (a 
pamphlet  of  great  value  to  teachers)  it  is  recommended 
that  not  less  than  five  hours  a  week  should  be  given  to 
the  studj'  of  English  during  the  entire  course  of  four 
years  in  the  high  school,  and  that  of  this  time  only  one 
hour  a  week  for  one  year — the  fourth — should  be 
assigned  to  formal  grammar.         Eleanor  Robinson. 


Fob  tbb  Rktiew.] 

Music  in  Schools. 


Grade  III. 


Commencing  with  this  grade,  the  previous  year's 
work  should  be  reviewed  and  enlarged  upon.  Give  a 
great  variety  of  easy  exercises  in  every  key,  and  con- 
stantly review  scales,  having  the  .scale  written  and 
sung  before  giving  exercises  in  that  key.  Have  the 
pupils  draw  the  staff  and  clef;  teacher  adds  the  signature, 
and  tells  the  pupil  where  the  keynote  is  to  be  placed  ; 
then  pupil  writes  the  scale.  Have  pupils  copy  exercises 
from  the  board  quite  frequently,  being  careful  with 
details  and  neatness  of  work. 

A  good  exercise  for  this  and  higher  grades  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Have  pupils  draw  staff,  and  tell  them  what 
signature  to  place,  and  where  do  is  to  be  found.  Then 
the  teacher  may  sing  a  tone  of  this  scale  to  loo ;  for 
instance,  she  may  sing  the  tone  of  do.  Pupils  are  asked 
what  she  has  sung.  The)'  will  recognize  it  at  once,  and 
then  are  told  to  write  it.  They  do  so,  and  the  teacher 
sings  another  tone  of  the  scale  to  loo  :  it  may  be  re. 
Pupils  recognize  and  write ;  the  next  one  may  l>e  mi, 
which  pupils  write  ;  next,  re,  which  is  written ;  then, 
perhaps,  do,  ti,  do :  and  when  completed  should  be 
written  on  the  board  and  corrected.  In  the  key  of  D 
the  exercise  will  appear  as  follows : 


It  should  be  varied  extensively  in  every  key,  using,  say, 
one  exercise  each  dav  for  several  months.     It  will  be 
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found  of  great  value.     Always  give  the  class  the  sound 
of  do  before  giving  them  such  an  exercise. 

Then  comes  the  counting  and  beating  of  time.  The 
forefinger  should  be  used  to  tap  lightly  on  the  desk, 
pressing  hard  (not  tapping  loudly)  on  the  accented  beat. 
Have  a  good  deal  of  counting  done  before  attempting 
to  work  with  it,  then  introduce  easy  exercises,  gradually 
increasing  in  difficulty.  Use  only  |,  |,  |  and  |-  times 
in  this  grade. 
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Always  be  careful  that  everyone  tries  to  tap  off  the 
time  correctly,  and  the  little  ones  will  soon  get  so  they 
can  see  a  time-mark  themselves  just  as  soon  as  it  is 
placed  before  them,  and  they  will  get  all  ready  to  mark 
time.  Do  not  spare  new  songs.  Use  them  continually. 
These  are  the  spice  that  makes  music  worth  studying 
to  the  children,  and  should  be  used  constantly. 

LuELLA  E.  Blanch. 


A  Plea  for  Thoroughness. 

If  every  teacher  would  make  a  resolution,  and  carry 
it  out,  to  cultivate  in  her  children  the  habit  of  thorough- 
ness over  and  above  everything  else  for  one  year,  the 
blessing  to  a  single  generation  would  be  beyond  estimate. 

Not  thoroughness  alone  in  lessons,  but  in  every  trifle 
of  the  day's  routine.  If  the  teacher  could  find  the 
courage  to  stop  the  wheels  every  time  a  thing  was  half 
done,  or  less  than  well  done,  a  habit  of  thoroughness 
would  begin  to  grow,  and  the  brain  cells  would  come  to 
the  assistance  and  send  down  orders, —  "  Oo  back  and 
do  that  over  again  !"     *     *     * 

We  see  that  which  we  vdll  to  see.  Tf  the  eye  and 
ear  could  take  up  the  sole  duty  for  one  day  of  noting 
how  much  of  life's  ills  result  from  slipshod  ways  of 
doing  things,  the  conclusion  would  be  easily  reached 
that  the  world  might  be  revolutionized  if  everybody 
would  do  things  the  very  b(!st  they  could  be  done. 
Housekeepers  evei-ywhere  echo  the  complaint  of  un- 
thorough,  inefficient  service.  The  business  men  are 
not  a  whit  behind,  except  that  they  do  not  say  as  much 
or  reiterate  it  as  oft«n.  They  accept  it  with  a  sort  of 
philosophy  -  that  it  hiit~  to  be.  It  is  not  an  extravagant 
statement  that  the  creak  in  the  machinery  of  every  large 
enterprise  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  somebody  has 
slighted  a  duty.  The  editor  of  a  large  newspaper  in  a 
New  h'.n^'land  city  called  in  twenty  boys  from  the  city 


schools,  and  not  one  could  file  papers  thoroughly  or 
write  and  spell  a  simple  letter  from  dictation,  without 
errors.      *     * 

A  love  of  thoroughness,  a  passion  for  thoroughness, 
must  pervade  the  air  of  the  schoolrooom,  and  a  standard 
of  thoroughness  must  be  set  liigh,  by  a  thorough  teacher. 
That  teacher  who  goes  to  her  blackboard  to  write, 
"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well," 
and  scoops  out  a  clean  spot  upon  the  board  to  place 
these  words,  leaving,  all  the  rest  a  debris  of  previous 
work,  will  never  teach  thoroughness.  Words  are  dead 
things  when  contradicted  by  example. — Primary  Edu- 
cation. 


Avoid  Monotony, 


Do  we  ever  think  how  hard  it  is  for  children  to  come 
to  school  merely  because  they  "have  to?"  They  do 
not  see  the  end  from  the  beginning ;  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  world's  requirement  for  educated 
people,  or  for  their  own  need  for  training,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  future  life.  They  come  to  school  in  a  .sense 
blindfolded,  groping  their  way  about  in  a  new,  strange 
world.  If  they  reach  out  too  much  they  are  told  to 
"  keep  still,"  "  let  things  alone,"  and  "  pay  attention.' 
Every  nerve  is  tingling,  and  every  muscle  is  aching  for 
animal  freedom  in  an  out-door  world.  But,  instead, 
they  are  compelled  to  herd  together  in  an  indoor  world, 
they  don't  know  why.  Their  teacher  was  a  child  once, 
in  some  far  away  time,  but  she  has  forgotten  all  about 
it  ;  does  not  remeraVjer  her  own  child-longing  for 
variety,  and  how  she  hated  the  same  thing  "  over  and 
over  again."  And  because  she  has  forgotten,  and 
because  she  is  a  teacher  now  and  used  "  apples "  one 
day  to  teach  number  and  it  "  worked  "  well  that  day, 
they  have  done  their  sums  in  "apples"  ever  since. 
Poor  little  victims  ;  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  have  not 
come  to  hate  "  apples  "  and  that  they  do  not  always 
associate  an  apple  tree  with  number  and  "  things  "  and 
"  times."  No  wonder  that  they  are  amazed  when  some- 
body reckle.ssly  proposes  to  do  "  sums  "  with  "oranges." 

The  experienced  teacher  who  said,  "  When  I  think  I 
have  found  out  the  best  way  to  do  a  thing,  I  know  it 
is  time  foi'  me  to  stop,"  struck  a  truth,  but  struck  it  too 
hard  a  blow.  The  .sensitive  teacher  knows  to  a  minute 
when  the  child  is  weary  of  the  one  way  and  when  the 
index  finger  on  the  guide  board  is  warning  against  the 
high  road  to  wearisome  monotony.  She  ought  to  I'ead 
"  Dangeihere,"  no  matter  how  well-trodden  and  flowery 
the  way  may  look.  Its  ease  is  its  dangei-.  How  shall 
I  give  a  fresh  .side  to  my  work  to-day  'i  How  shall  I 
touch  my  children  in  a  new  way 't  are  the  vital  questions 
for  the  opening  of  every  school  day. — Primary  Edu- 
cation. 
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The  London  Aiimifrs  says  that  Carlyle'p  severest  critic, 
anil  II  critic  of  hi.s  own  school,  was  an  old  pariah  road- 
man at  Ecclefcclian. 

"  Ht-en  a  lonx  time  in  this  neif;hl)orhood  ? "  asked  an 
Engii.sh  tourist. 

"  Been  here  a'  nia  days,  sir." 

"Then  you'll  know  the  Carlyles?" 

"  Weel  that  I  A  ken  the  whole  of  them.  There  was, 
let  niesee,"he  said,  leaning  on  hi.s  shovel  and  pondering  ; 
"  there  was  Jock  ;  he  was  a  kind  o'  thmughitlier  sort 
o'  chup,  a  doctor,  l)ut  no  a  had  fellow,  Jock —  he's 
deid,   nion." 

"And  there  was  Thom»s,"  said  the  inquirer  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  ay,  of  coorse,  there's  Tarn — a  useless,  mune- 
struck  chap  that  writes  in  London.  There's  naething 
in  Taui  ;  but,  nion,  there's  Jamie,  owre  in  the  Now- 
lauds— there's  a  chap  for  ye.  Jamie  takes  mair  swine 
into  Ecclefechan  market  than  any  ither  farmer  i'  the 
parish." 

It  is  not  enough  to  put  four  walls  under  a  roof,  fill 
the  enclosed  space  with  children,  place  a  teacher  in 
charge  and  call  the  whole  a  .school.  Every  possible 
adjunct  which  might  operate  favorably  upon  the  child 
either  by  direct  influence  or  suggestion,  is  as  necessary 
to  a  school  as  apparat  ua  to  the  demonstration  of  natural 
science." 


"  If  there  is  a  school  yard  and  it  is  not  already  so, 
managed  to  get  it  turfed,  and,  in  summer,  '  with  daisies 
pied.'  Children,  teachers,  parents,  neighbors,  and 
matrons  will  aid  you  in  this.  If  one  season  isn't  suffi- 
cient take  two  or  more.  To  have  a  charming  school 
lawn  is  worth  years  of  work.  Cultivate  beauty  also 
inside  the  edifice.  I  join  in  what  has  been  called  the 
'  craze'  for  school-room  decoration.  Here,  too,  if  you 
are  careful,  tasteful  and  persistent,  many  will  co-operate 
with  you." — S^tpt.  Andrews,  Chicago. 


Goethe  advised  that  every  child  should  see  a  pretty 
picture  and  hear  a  beautiful  poem  every  day,  and  if  we 
would  not  banish  the  charm  of  poetry  from  mature  life 
it  behooves  us  to  follow  his  advice  and  subject  the  child 
to  its  influence  at  the  time  of  greatest  susceptibility. 


Miss  Lizzie  E.  Morse,  of  North  Easton,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  most  successful  primary  teachers  in  New  Eng- 
land, says  :  "  I  have  taught  a  primary  school  for  thirty 
years  ;  for  fifteen  years  I  had  children  who  had'  not 
had  kindergarten  training,  and  for  fifteen  years  those 
who  had  such  training.  1  can  do  more  than  one-half 
as  much  more  in  a  year  with  children  who  have  had 
kindergarten  training." 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


Tlie  Droyftis  Citne. 


All  eyes  are  turned  on  thecelelirated  trial  just  tinishcd 
at  Kenne.s,  France,  in  which  Alltert  Ureyfus,  charged 
with  selling  treasonable  information  about  French  milit- 
ary affairs  to  a  foreign  power,  has  been  re-tried.  For 
five  years  the  ca.se  has  b<;en  before  the  world,  and  now 
as  the  last  scene,  perhaps,  in  the  drama  has  approached 
completion,  attention  everywhere  is  riveted  on  the  princi- 
pal actors.  Everyone  has  watched,  day  by  day,  with 
the  keenest  interest  the  latest  developments  of  a  case 
that  will  pass  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  this  or  any  other  century  of  the  world's  aflairs. 
There  are  so  many  persons  concerned  in  this  trial,  and 
so  many  terms  not  easily  understood,  that  we  venture 
to  give  a  brief  outline,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers,  who  ought  to  understand  every  phase  of  a  case 
that  is  engaging  the  eager  attention  of  the  whole  world. 

Albert  Dreyfus  (pronounced  I)ray-fuce),  the  accused, 
is  by  birth  an  Alsatian  Jew.  This  circumstance  may 
explain  tlie  hostility  toward  him,  especially  by  the 
French  military  authorities.  In  1S71,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Franco-German  war,  Alsace  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  Germany,  witli  certain  conditions 
aflfecting  its  people:  Every  inhabitant  had  to  choose 
whether  he  would  become  a  German  or  a  French  sub- 
ject. Albert  Dreyfus  cho.se  to  V)«  French,  while  one  of 
his  brothers  became  CJerman.  This,  with  frequent 
visits  to  his  Alsatian  home  after  he  became  a  captain 
in  the  French  army  and  a  member  of  the  secret  service, 
was  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  military  authori- 
ties to  give  color  to  the  accusation  preferred  by  his 
enemies.  That  he  is  a  Jew  is  another  cause  of  persecu- 
tion, e-specially  by  the  Anti-Semite  or  Anti-Jew  organi- 
zations in  France.  That  he  was  ever  trusted  by  the  French 
army  on  account  of  such  antecedents  is  a  wonder, 
hut  such  trust  may  have  been  early  a  part  of  the  plot 
to  make  him  the  scapegoat  of  the  guilty  ones.  The 
wife  of  Dreyfus,  to  whom  he  has  been  ten  years  married, 
is  Lucille,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  diamond  merchant 
of  Paris.  She  has  always  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  inno- 
cence of  her  husband,  and  has  used  her  influence  and 
wealth  unceasingly  in  his  behalf. 

About  seven  years  ago  the  French  discovered  an  im- 
portant improvement  in  gunnery.  This  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Germans  by  a  spy,  who  must  have  Ijeen  in 
the  confidence  of  the  French  military  authorities.  The 
"  bordereau,"  which  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the 
trial,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  writing  which  maj'  be 
noted  down  on  the  "  border  "  or  margin  of  a  book  or 
newspaper.       The    production    of    this,    torn    in    small 
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pieces,  at  the  French  war  office  in  1894  by  an  Alsatian, 
caused    great    excitement.       When    deciphered  it    was 
found  to  contain  treasonable  correspondence.     It  had 
found  its  way,  nobody  knows  how,  into  the  hands  of  a 
German    miUtary     officer,     Schwarzkoppen,     who    was 
accustomed   to  visit  Alsace  in   much  the  same  way  as 
Dreyfus  did.     The   handwriting   resembled   that  of  the 
latter,   but  experts  maintained  it  to  be   that  of  Count 
Esterhazy,  an  Austrian  by  birth,  a  major  in  the  French 
army,  and  a  strong  anti-Semite.     Dreyfus  was  tried  by 
a  secret  court  martial  in  December,  1S94,    pronounced 
guilty,  publicly  degraded,  and  condemned   to  imprison- 
ment for  life  on  Devil's  Island,  oiF  the  coast  of  South 
America.     The  papers  bearing  on  the   case,  and  upon 
which  the  court  martial  acted,  400  in  number,  consti- 
tute what  is  called  the  "secret  dosisier."     Gen.  Mercier 
was  minister  of  war  at  the  time    of  the  court  martial, 
and  commissioned  Major  du  Paty  de  Clam  to  investigate 
the   case.      Both   of   these   men   have  appeared  to  bad 
advantage  in  the  re-trial,   especially  Paty  de  Clam,  who 
is  looked  upon  as  the  forger  of  much  of  the  evidence 
against  Dreyfus. 

The  events  since  the  condemnation  and  imprisonment 
of  Dreyfus  have  been  of  an  intensely  dramatic,  not  to 
say  tragic,  character,  and  have   kept  the  French  people 
in  a  ferment  of  excitement.     Opinions  began  to  gain 
ground  that  Esterhazy,  not  Dreyfus,  was  the  author  of 
the   "  bordereau,"  and   this  impression    was  shared   by 
I;t.-Col.  Picquart,   chief  of  the  bureau  of  secret  intelli- 
gence, and  one  of  the  judges  of  Dreyfus.     He  had  come 
into  possession  of  information  through  spies  that  tended 
to  show  that  Dreyfus  had  been  wrongfully  condemned. 
The   vice-president   of   the    French    senate,    Scheurer- 
Kestner,  shared  his  belief,  and  boldly  stated  that  Drey- 
fus did  not  write  the  "  bordereau."     Mathieu  Dreyfus, 
brother  of  the  accused,  publicly  charged  Esterhazy  with 
its  authorship.     The  latter  demanded   a  court-martial, 
which  acquitted  him  after  a  trial  which  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  farce,     This  was  in  January,  1898.     A  few 
days  after  Emile  Zola,  the  French  novelist,  published  a 
letter  in  which  he  declared   that  Esterhazy's  acquittal 
was  not  based  on  evidence.     Then  Zola  was  tried,  with 
the    publisher    of   L'Aurore    newspaper.     The  military 
officers  made  dramatic  appeals  to  the  jury  at  the  trial 
to  stand  by  the  army.     Col.  Henry,  chief  of  the  intelli- 
gence  department   of   the   war    office,   who   forged   the 
letter  of  Schwarzkoppen  and  placed  it  with  other  papers 
in  the  "  secret  dossier,"  gave  the  lie  to  Col.  Picquart.     A 
duel  followed.     Henry  was  wounded.     He  afterwards 
confessed    the   forgery,    was   arrested,   and    committed 
suicide  in  jail.     Some  of  the  French  army  officers  who 
were  convinced  of  wrong  doing  began  to  express  their 


opinions  of  the  injustice  done  Dreyfus.  M.  Cavaignac, 
the  minister  of  war,  resigned.  Esterhazy  fled  from 
France. 

On  the  26th  of  last  September  the  French  cabinet 
voted  to  re-open  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  prisoner  was 
brought  to  Rennes,  guarded  like  a  wild  beast.  The 
court  martial  for  the  re-trial  of  the  prisoner  began  on 
the  7th  of  August.  The  intensely  exciting  character  of 
the  scenes  since  then  are  familiar  to  our  readers. 
Edgar  Demange,  the  counsel  for  Dreyfus  in  his  former 
trial,  is  assisted  by  Maitre  Labori  (pronounced  Lab-ore- 
ee,  with  the  accent  on  each  syllable).  He  was  Zola's 
counsel,  and  is  feared  and  hated  by  the  enemies  of 
Dreyfus.  On  August  14th,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
trial,  he  was  waylaid  and  shot  in  the  back.  His  would- 
be  murderers  escaped  after  vainly  trying  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  pocket-book  which  contained  important 
notes  of  the  trial.  In  a  few  days  Labori  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  appear  in  court  again,  and  pushed  the 
case  for  Dreyfus  with  more  energy  than  ever. 

The  trial  of  Dreyfus  ended  on  Saturday,  Sept.  9th,  and 
the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 
Further  developments  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


"  Bread,"  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  aim  of  every 
kind  of  education ;  and  that  which  most  effectually 
ensures  it  is  rapidly  winning  the  day.  "  Culture,"  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  is  a 
very  poor  intellectual  outfit,  not  merely  for  providing 
the  daily  "  bread,"  but  for  that  spiritual  sustenance 
which  some  people  prize  so  much.  The  man  of  science 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a  man  of  letters,  to  the  extent, 
at  least,  of  having  a  full  command  of  the  tools  of  literary 
culture.  The  exact  meaning  and  force  of  language  is 
to  him  much  more  important  than  to  the  mei-e  votary 
of  literature.  Precision  in  science  is  everything  ;  and 
the  hazy  notions  of  the  ordinary  reader  would  soon  lead 
the  scientist  far  astray.  No  man  more  requires  a 
thorough  mastery  of  language  than  he  who  aims  at 
rendering  abstruse  scientific  truths  intellible  to  ordinary 
understandings  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  day  are  scientists.  Neither  Latin  nor 
Greek  is  necessary   to  the   scientists'    literary  culture. 


It    comes 
education 


to 
through    the 
-Ed.  Nnws. 


scientists 
channels   of 


ordinary   school 


A  New  England  school  teacher  received  the  following 
note  of  caution  from  the  anxious  mother  of  one  of  her 
pupils  :  "  Dar  Miss  plese  do  not  push  Johnny  too  hard 
for  so  much  of  his  brains  is  intelleck  that  he  ought  to 
be  held  back  a  good  deal  or  he  will  run  to  intelleck 
entirely  an  I  do  not  dezire  this.  So  plese  hold  him 
back  .so  as  to  keep  his  inteleck  from  getting  bigger  than 
his  boddy  and    injooring  him  for  life. — Harpers  Bazar. 
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PKIMAIIY    DKPAKTMENT. 


What  the  Ljttle  Ones  May  Do. 


Teachers  of  priiimrj'  grades  should  l>e  on  the  constant 
lookout  for  material  which  may  lighten  labor,  dissolve 
perplexity,  and  relieve  the  responsibility  in  caring  for 
the  little  ones. 

There  are  many  aids  which  may  be  purchased,  neatly 
put  up  in  pretty  boxes,  but  a  bright  teacher,  by  keep- 
ing her  eyes  open  and  wits  at  work,  can  easily  prepare 
the  material  for  busy  work. 

There  are  many  placards  and  advertisements  prettily 
printed  on  enameled  cardboard.  The  letters  may  be 
carefully  cut  from  these  and  put  in  boxes,  and  children 
will  find  it  most  interesting  to  form  names,  words, 
sentences,  and  even  easy  little  stories  from  the  box  of 
letters. 

Pictures  may  be  collected  and  distributed  when 
occasion  and  opportunity  presents,  and  prove  useful  in 
many  ways. 

A  bright  child  will  often  see  a  whole  history  in  a 
pretty  picture.  Indeed  the  idea  of  picture  collecting 
for  use  in  schools  is  one  which  may  be  expanded  until 
it  proves  most  helpful  and  instructive  in  various  ways, 
and  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  grammar  grades. 

Proper  names,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs  and  common 
nouns  may  be  boxed,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  collections 
language  and  composition  become  most  fa,scinating  as 
branches  of  study. 

Keep  your  eyes  open,  teachers.  Opportunities  always 
wait  the  seeker,  and  little  things  like  these  often  trans- 
form the  tired,  hopeless  teacher,  and  the  restless,  trying 
group  of  children,  into  an  army  of  happy,  eager  workers. 
— Educational  Gazette. 


Queljec  Mercury  :  Friends  of  education  are  beginning 
to  think  that  the  kindergarten  system  should  form  part 
of  our  plan  of  public  instruction,  and  no  longer  be 
simply  a  private  infant  school,  supported  by  private 
enterprise,  and  responsible  to  nobody  in  particular.  In 
the  United  States,  for  very  many  years,  the  very  young 
mind  has  been  trained  and  amused  in  the  kindergarten 
class.  And  the  result  has  not  been  bad.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  very  good.  The  Zurich  .system 
has  l)een  found  to  be  too  severe  for  young  people  of  five 
years  of  age.  It  has  been  tried  in  Boston,  but  failure 
only  resulte<i.  Alcott  introduced  a  method  of  infantile 
training,  and  his  pupils,  ranging  from  four  years  to  ten, 
"  got  on,"  but  no  particularly  bright  man  or  woman  has 
resulted  in  after  life,  from  the  very  bright  boys  and 
girls  who  learned  their  lessons  at  his  school.  The 
scholars  were  over-trained  and  over-stimulated  with 
ideas  and  tasks  beyond  their  years.  But  the  kinder- 
•mrten  is  different.  It  is  simple  and  does  not  overtax 
the  mental  <iualities  of  the  very  young  child.  He  learns 
unconsciously,  and  is  often  fascinated  with  the  study 
immediately  before  him. 


THK  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

The  Child  and  the  Community. 

The  Child  Study  Mmtlh/y,  several  months  ago, 
wishing  to  start  a  discussion  on  the  question  "  What 
can  the  school  do  to  improve  the  community  life  of  the 
child  ("  asked  twenty-live  representative  people  to  state 
what  they  considered  most  detrimental  to  the  life  of  the 
child.  The  following  answers  were  received.  We  ask 
the  attention  of  teachers,  parents  and  thoughtful  persons 
in  every  community  to  them  ; 

"  Evil  influences  of  absence  from  home  at  night, 
especially  when  on  the  street." 

"  Dissipation  ;  cigarette-smoking,  with  the  attendant 
loafing." 

"  Disrespect  of  parents  and  their  authority." 

"  A  lack  of  self-respect ;  lack  of  honor." 

"  Lack  of  habits  of  industry.     No  home  work." 

"  Non-attendance  at  school." 

"  Social  demands  of  older  pupils.     Parties,  etc." 

"  General  idleness." 

"  Lack  of  moral  example  and  restraint  in  the  com- 
munity." 

"  Want  of  homelike  homes." 

"  Lack  of  a  correct  standard  of  right." 

"  Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  purpose- 
less living." 

"  Indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians.' 

"  Too  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  and  the  nomadic 
life  of  many  families." 

"  Laxity  of  parental  and  municipal  control." 

"  Lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  teacliers." 

"  Lack  of  ambition  to  attain  unto  l)etter  things  and 
better  conditions." 

"  Too  early  self-support  and  support  of  others." 

"  False  views  of  parents  as  to  the  true  value  of  cliild- 
culture,  and  the  mad  rush  for  money  and  social  and 
political  preferment." 

"  City  life  and  its  artificial  environment." 

"  Lack  of  attraction  in  the  home." 

"Teachers  regard  their   work  as  a  temporary  'job.'" 

In  regard  to  the  agencies  for  reform,  among  the 
answers  received  were  : 

"  Effects  of  pressing  the  value  of  the  school  work 
upon  the  community." 

"  Mothers'  Clubs." 

"A  rapid  growth  in  the  love  of  good  literature. 
Home  and  school  reading  circles." 

"Raising  the  standard  of  education  in  the  community." 
"  Child-study  and  child-culture." 
"  More  attractive  schoolrooms, buildings  and  grounds." 
"  The  establishment  of  school  libraries," 
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Hints  to  Parents. 

Do  not  take  your  child  to  school  the  first  day  and 
spend  an  hour  with  the  principal,  telling  him  what  a 
bright  boy  you  have,  how  perfect  his  manners  have 
always  been  and  how  you  hate  to  have  him  enter  the 
public  school,  where  he  will  be  obliged  to  meet  common 
inferior  children.  Three  score  and  ten  liave  already 
told  him  the  same  story. 

Do  not  send  or  write  to  the  teacher  the  second  day 
commanding  that  his  seat  be  changed  at  once,  and 
stating  that  you  object  to  his  sitting  with  that  unruly 
Smith  boy,  with  whom  he  has  never  been  permitted  to 
associate.  You  are  making  yourself  unnecessary  trouble. 
The  mother  of  that  boy  has  written  that  she  will  take 
her  son  from  school  before  she  will  allow  him  to  sit  with 
that  sneaking,  malicious  Brown  boy,  whose  mother 
doesn't  know  enough  to  see  through  him. 

Do  not  call  upon  the  teacher  and  air  your  views 
on  discipline,  particularly  if  they  are  of  the  non-coercive 
sort.  If  she  happens  to  have  an  unusually  hard  day 
with  the  incorrigibles,  and  you  enlarge  upon  the  duty 
of  patience,  sympathy  with  the  child  nature  and  an  all- 
pervading,  never-ending  love,  she  may  tell  you  some 
unpleasant  truths. 

Do  not  shake  the  school  from  its  foundations  because 
your  son  has  received  punishment,  and  don't  place 
implicit  confidence  in  his  own  account  of  the  affair. 
The  l)oy  who  could  not  tell  his  father  a  lie  died  about 
one  hundred  years  ago.  His  successor  has  not  yet 
been  found. 

And,  finally,  when  your  boy  brings  home  his  grades 
and  you  find  that  he  takes  rank  among  the  ordinary, 
commonplace,  average  children  in  scholarship  and 
deportment,  do  not  think  that  the  management  of  the 
school  is  marked  by  incapacity  and  injustice. — Mrs.  L. 
D.  Ellis,  in  Normal  Instructor. 


About  Hooks  and  Beading. 


Hugo  Alunsterherg,  Harvard  .•  The  child  is  apt  to  be 
spoiled  by  surroundings  that  tell  nothing  of  the  life  that 
some  day  it  may  have  to  face.  A  few  jolts  and  jars 
will  not  hurt  the  child.  A  few  punches  received  by  the 
irritable  boy  and  a  few  exchanges  of  blows  may  teach 
that  lad  a  lesson.  Give  the  child  an  inkling  of  what  is 
before  him.  Don't  allow  the  revelation  to  come  too 
late  or  be  too  cruel. 


Make  a  list  of  the  books  you  have  read  the  past  year. 
How  many  of  them  are  professional  ?  How  many 
.scholarly?  How  many  distinctively  literary?  How 
many  are  merely  stoiies  1  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
list? 


To  teach  a  child  to  read,  and  not  teach  it  what  to 
read,  is  to  put  a  dangerous  weapon  in  its  hands. — 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


Pupils  should  know  what  a  library  is,  what  it  contains, 
and  how  to  use  it.  A  child  can  no  more  be  wisely  left 
to  get  his  knowledge  and  taste  for  literature  by  himself 
than  to  get  his  mathematical  or  scientific  training  in 
the  same  way.  Children  must  be  trained  to  use  the 
library  as  they  are  trained  to  do  other  things.  The 
library  should  be  made  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the 
school.  The  school  trains  for  a  few  years,  the  library 
for  a  lifetime.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  read  topic- 
ally, getting  from  many  books  the  information  they 
want  on  any  special  .subject.  The  community  should 
be  led  to  regard  the  library  as  a  nece.ssary  part  of  a 
system  of  public  education,  no  more  to  be  done  without 
than  the  common  school. — N.  E.  A.  Committee  Report. 


It  is  not  the  amount  of  reading  that  you  do,  but  the 
kind,  and  the  way  in  which  you  read,  that  will  be  of 
most  value.  Very  many  young  people  read  far  too 
much,  but  read  carelessly,  and  that  which  is  of  no  value. 
Do  not  forget  that  you  are  forming  habits  of  reading 
that  are  likely  to  be  lifelong. — Sherman  Williams. 


The  librarian  must  know  that  the  confident  society 
woman  who  asks  for  "  The  Bajetta  Woman  "  expects 
to  receive  Hardy's  novel,  "  But  Yet  a  Woman  ; "  that 
the  timid  lady  who  asks  for  "Two  Little  Angel  Babies'' 
is  to  be  given  "  The  Heavenly  Twins."  He  should  have 
patience,  too,  for  the  awkward  boy  who  engages  him  in 
a  conversation  like  the  following  : 

"  I  want  a  universal  history." 

"  Yes,  my  boy  ;  but  would  a  history  of  Europe  suit 
you  better  ? " 

"  T  think  it  would." 

"  What  part  of  Europe  would  you  like?" 

"  I  want  Great  Britain." 

"  Yes  ?     How  about  England  ?  " 

"  I'd  like  a  book  on  England." 

After  a  pause  the  librarian  said  :  "Perhaps  you  want 
something  on  London  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  brightening. 

"  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Tower  ?  " 

"  The  teacher  told  me  to  write  a  composition  on 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  .so  if  you  have  a  book  on  that  it'll 
do.  —  Charles  K.  Bolton  in  the  Youth's  Companion. 


Every  county,  city,  village,  and  school  district  should 
have  a  good  library.  A  library  belonging  to  a  school 
is  a  necessity.     The  right  use  of   books  comes  only  by 
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(Ifiily  compnnionship.  Books  am  wonderful  things. 
Tlicy  speak  to  us  with  tongues  of  fire,  thougli  the 
writers'  lips  are  seaiwl  in  death.  They  are  lives  of 
other  men,  that  live  in  volumes  new  and  old,  that  speak 
to  us  fiom  the  tomhs  in  the  language  of  our  day.  A 
more  valuable  work  can  hardly  lie  done  by  the  rural 
school  teacher  than  this,  of  developing  a  love  for  good 
reading.  The  library  will  ever  l>e  a  valuable  a-ssistant 
to  the  teacher,  not  only  in  the  training  of  his  pupils, 
but  to  his  personal  edification. — /.  A.  Dayhoj}'. 

'ROUND  TABLK  TALKS. 

W".  J.  — Will  you  please,  through  the  Rkvikw,  tell  me  the 
imine  of  the  plant  which  is  enclo.sed  in  a  box.  The  plant 
i;rowsal)out  two  feet    liigli.     I  found  it  in  ii  Held  of   potatoes. 

The  plant  is  the  green  Amaranth  or  Pigweed  (Atmir^ 
antns  retroflexita ).  It  is  an  introduced,  not  a  native 
plant,  and  is  found  near  gardens  or  cultivated  grounds. 

1'.  W.  K.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  names  of  the  two 
plants  sent  nnder  another  cover  ? 

The  name  of  the  one  with  yellow  flowers  is  Hawkweed 
(I/ieracinm  gcahrum).  The  other  is  probably  the 
alternate-leaved  Cornel  (Cornun  allerni/olia).  The 
flower  or  a  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  plant  should  always 
be  sent  to  ensure  a  correct  determination. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


1). — A  Culfi/jil/nr,  about  an  inch  long,  rather  dark  f^rey, 
two  stripes  of  yellow  and  a  black  stripe  on  the  back,  yellow 
s|>ots  on  the  side  and  yellow  legs  ;  a  dull  brick  color  spot  just 
behind  the  heail,  and  two  brighter  red  spots  far  back.  The 
hair  in  thin  tufts  along  the  side;  in  front  two  long  thick  tufts 
and  one  liehind  ;  along  the  centre  of  the  back  four  shorty 
thick,  light  tufts,  rather  nearer  the  front  than  the  back.  Into 
what  would  it  tlevelop  and  is  it  harmful  ? 

It  is  the  Tussock  Caterpillar,  the  larva  of  Orgia 
lencontiyma  (Sm.  &  Abb.),  the  life  history  of  which  is 
given  with  figures  in  Ferndale  School,  No.  XIX,  Edu- 
cational Rrvikw,  Vol.  TI.,  No.  !l,  page  167,  (February 
18H9).  This  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
apple,  plum,  and  occasionally  on  other  species  such  as 
the  elm,  maple,  and  horse-chestnut.  The  imago,  male, 
is  one  of  the  dark,  brushy  moths.  The  female  is  wing- 
less, and  may  often  be  seen  resting  on  a  mass  of  from 
.■^00  to  500  eggs  cemented  over  with  a  hardened  foam- 
like layer  secreted  by  the  insect. 


While  walking  through  the  spruce  nursery  in  the 
Dartmouth  Park,  Halifax,  the  other  day,  I  ran  up  into 
a  bush  around  the  uppermost  twig  of  which  was  wound, 
basking  in  the  sun,  a  pretty  large  specimen  of  the 
green  or  grass  snake.  It  immediatelj'  uncoiled  and 
soon  disappeared  down  the  body  of  the  bush. 

A  Pupil. 

Dartmouth,  Sept.  4th,  1899. 


.School   meeting  day    in   N'ew    Brunswick   this  year  will  \ie 
Saturday,  October  14th. 


Sister  M.  Thoma-M,  who  for  so  many  years  has  moKt  accept- 
id)ly  lilleil  the  |H)sition  of  princi|inl  of  St.  Joseph's  school,  .St. 
.John,  has  resigne<l  owing  to  ill  health.  Hor  resignation  is 
much  regretted  by  all  iiiteroste<l  in  the  Hchool. 


.M isses  .J e.ssie  Law.soii  and  .Mai-y  Morrow  have  been  ap|iointe<l 
to  the  St.  .John  stall'  of  teachers.  Both  young  la<lieH  huvo 
taken  high  scholastic  honors  in  the  St.  .John  schools,  and  tlioir 
ap|>ointment  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  their  ability  and 
schnhirship. 


Miss  Isabel  .Mclnt<jsli,  A.  B.,  has  notified  the  St.  Stephen 
school  board  that  she  will  take  action  at  law  against  it  for 
allege<l  breach  of  contract. 


Inspector  Smith  will  be  engage<l  iluriiig  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember with  the  [mrishes  of  Westmorland,  Sackville  and 
Dorchester  of  his  inspectorate. 


Robert  King,  formerly  principal  of  the  Sussex  (Jrammar 
School,  who  has  spent  the  past  year  studying  medicine  at 
iMcCiill.  hiis  taken  charge  of  the  Su|)erior  school  at  Bathurst, 
N.  B. 


Aubrey  Landry,  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  Memramcook  Ck)l- 
lege,  Westmorland  County,  has  won  a  $300  scholarship  at 
Harvard  University.  This  is  the  third  scholarship  which  has 
been  awarded  to  him,  amounting  in  all  to  .$750. 


Prof.  Tweedie,  of  Mt.  Allison  University,  Sack\-ille,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  be  devoted  to  special 
study  and  research  abroad. 


We  are  glad  to  report  that  in  the  Truro  Academy  examina- 
tions the  students  have  again  been  very  successful.  All  those 
who  tried  for  A  licenses  have  been  successful,  and  twenty- 
three  B's  and  forty  C's  have  also  .scored  success.  The  princi- 
pal, Mr.  W.  R.  Campbell,  and  his  able  staff  of  a.ssistants,  as 
well  iis  their  diligent  students,  may  well  t)e  congratulate<l. 
Edward  Moxon  led  the  province  for  Grade  "A,"  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Douglas  .Smith. — Ct^rherilfr  S'in. 


A  large  Freshman  chtss  enters  .Mt.  Allison  University  this 
term.  Although  there  has  been  some  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  destruction  by  tire  of  the  residence,  no  difficulty  has 
been  ex|)erienced  in  accommodating  students.  .■\  tine  new 
building  is  under  course  of  construction  that  will  accommodate 
a  large  number  of  students  and  greatly  add  to  the  resources  of 
the  university. 


The  Albert  County  Teachers' Institute  will  meet  at  Elgin 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  ilst  and  22nd.  There 
«ill  be  pajjers  by  W.  B.  .Jonah  and  Miss  Amy  Peck  :  lessons 
by  .Miss  Frances  Hoar,  A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  S.  Boyd  Anderson, 
Miss  Bessie  Thorne  and  Mi.ss  Bessie  Horsman ;  and  addresses 
bv  the  president,  Amasa  Ryder,  Inspector  Steeves,  and  Dr. 
Inch,  chief  superintendent  of  education.  A  natural  history 
excursion  will  be  made  to  Gonlon  Falls. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Layton  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  Annapolis 
Academy  to  take  a  course  in  science  in  Dalhousie  University. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Nicholson,  M.  A.,  of  Montreal,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  education  for  P.  E.  Island,  has  been  spending  his 
holidays  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Hon.  James  Nicholson, 
Eldon,  P.  E.  I. 


Mr.  John  E.  Burke,  of  Ottawa,  visited  the  schools  in  St. 
Peter's  Hall,  St.  John,  on  Friday,  September  1st,  and  left  for 
home  the  same  evening.  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  a  son  of  Mr.  D. 
Burke,  chairman  of  the  separate  school  board  at  Ottawa,  spent 
his  vacation  in  St.  John. 


The  Kings  County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held 
at  Hampton,  on  the  last  Thursday  and  Friday  in  September. 
The  same  dates  are  fixed  for  the  Victoria  County  Institute  at 
Andover. 


Kent  County  Teacliers'  Institute  will  meet  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  October  12th  and  13th. 

The  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  re-opened  on  Saturday, 
September  2nd.  Nearly  100  pupils  are  expected  during  the 
present  term  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  P.  E.  Island, 
and  Newfoundland.  During  the  vacation  various  needed 
improvements  and  alterations  were  made  in  the  buildings 
and  grounds. 

The  P.  E.  Island  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Char- 
lottetown,  during  the  first  week  of  October. 

The  N.  B.  Normal  School  opened  the  first  week  in  September 
with  an  attendance  of  over  160  students. 


St.  John  and  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institutes  hold 
their  annnal  session  on  the  14th  and  15th  September,  the  one 
at  St.  John  and  the  other  at  St.  Andrews.  The  programmes 
have  been  published  in  the  Review,  and  interesting  sessions 
of  each  institute  are  expected.  The  teachers  of  the  adjoining 
districts  in  Maine  are  expected  to  attend  the  Charlotte  County 
meeting. 


RECENT    BOOKS. 


Those  who  cannot  afford  Web.ster's  International  Dictionary, 
or  find  it  too  bulky  for  convenient  reference,  will  he  glad  to 
learn  that  the  publishers  of  that  standard  and  excellent  work 
have  brought  out  a  new  dictionary  at  a  lower  price  and  one 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  scholars  everywhere.  This 
latest  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary'  is  a  handsome,  well, 
bound  volume  of  1,116  pages,  948  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
vocabulary  proper,  and  its  size,  convenient  for  easy  reference, 
combined   with   its   fullness  and   reliability,   make  it  a  most 


useful  and  desirable  dictionary  for  the  busy  man  and  the 
student.  It  is  in  the  main  abridged  from  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary  and  retains  the  essential  features  of  that 
great  work,  with  all  its  accuracy,  scholarship,  clearness,  and 
excellence  of  arrangement.  The  definitions  are  complete, 
concise  and  exact.  Pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  simple  and 
effective  method  that  children  can  soon  understand.  In  short, 
it  has  all  the  good  featuresof  larger  dictionaries,  without  being 
cumbrous  and  expensive,  packed  full  of  the  best  material, 
trust-worthy  in  definitions,  spelling  and  pronunciation.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  recommend  such  a  dictionary  especially  to 
students  and  schools. 


«  Werster's  Colleoiate  Dictionary  :  a  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Giving  the  derivations,  pronunciations, 
definitions  and  .synonyms  of  a  large  vocabulary  of  the  words 
occurring  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  common  speech, 
with  an  appendix  containing  a  copious  Scotch  glossary,  a 
pronouncing  vocabulary  of  [)roper  names,  and  various  other 
iiseful  tables,  mainly  abridged  from  Webster's  Interiuitional 
Dictionary.  Over  1100  illustrations.  Svo.  sheep,  cloth,  and 
morocco,  1,116  pp.  Prices,  with  complete  reference  index, 
cloth,  83,  sheep,  .?4,  half  morocco,  $5.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


This  is  the  Canadian  copyright  edition  of  the  latest  book' 
by  the  popular  author' of  "  In  His  Steps,"  of  which  over  Ihret 
million  coj/ies  have  been  sold.  This  book  is  marked  liy  the 
natural  realism,  the  lucid,  simple  style,  and  the  undertone  of 
deep  human  and  religious  feeling,  which  have  made  Mr. 
Sheldon's  previous  works  so  immensely  popular.  The  plan  of 
the  book  is  quite  original.  The  story  of  three  lives  is  ingen- 
iously blended  with  the  interesting  questions  and  answers  that 
merge  in  "John  King's  Question  Class."  The  questions, 
which  are  wisely  answered,  are  just  sucli  <|uestions  as  arise  in 
in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  young  peoj)le.  Great  lessons 
i-elating  to  conduct  and  character  are  presented  in  an  attractive 
and  entertaining  manner. 


'  John  King's  Question  Class  ;  By  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
With  portrait  of  the  author.  The  W.  J.  Cage  Co.,  Toronto, 
publishers.     Paper  covers,  30  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

To  be  noticed  hereafter  as  t'me  and  space  may  permit. 

Introductory  Geometry,  by  H.  S.  MacLean.  The  Copp, 
Clark  Company,  Limited,  Publishers,  Toronto. 

Le  Roi  des  Montagnes,  by  Edraond  About  ;  Edited  by 
Ernest  Weekly,  M.  A.     London  ;  Macmillan  &  Co.,  publishers. 


SEPTEMBER  MAGAZINES. 


In  the  Ladies'  Home  Maijazine  Caroline  B.  LcRow  tells 
What  it  means  to  be  a  Teacher,  and  there  is  a  page  of  pictures 
of  Attractive  Decorations  for  the  School  Room. .  .  .In  IJUell'n 
Lirinij  Ar/e  for  Sept.  9th,  there  is  an  interesting  article  for 
teachers  entitled  A  French  Primaiy  School,  and  an  instructive 
sketch  on  Paul  Kruger,  the  crafty  diplomatist  of  South  Africa. 

The   ClianttiKf/uan   for   September   ends  its  twenty-ninth 

volume.  Under  new  management  and  editorial  direction  for 
the  coming  year  it  promises  to  surpass  its  previous  excellent 
record . .  .In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  The  Genesis 
of  the  Gang,  explains  the  manner  by  which,  out  of  the  slum 
and  its  surroundings,  naturally  and  inevitably  arise  the  gangs  of 
young  ruffians  and  hoodlums  in  our  great  cities.  The  boys  who 
are  given  jails  for  schools  and  the  gutter  for  a  playground,  dum- 
mies foi'  laws,  and  the  tenement  for  a  home,  are  the  material  from 
which  "the  (iang  "  is  invariably  and  inevitably  made.... In 
Apiikton'n  Popular  Science  Mouthhj  Tuskegee  Institute  and  its 
President  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  by  M.  B.  Thrasher. 
The  origin  of  this  unique  school,  its  steady  growth,  and  the 
good   work   which  it   is  at  present  doing   for  the  Southern 
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ne(jtoe!>,  and  throiifjh  thorn  for  the  whiter,  luo  all  |Kiiiit«3cl  out. 
A  iiiinaber  of  illustrations  odd  very  much  to  tho  interCMl  of  the 
article.  The  conclusion  of  Apploton  Morgan's  Study  of  Recent 
Legislation  a<;ainst  the  Drink  Evil  seems  still  more  stronj^ly  to 
confirm  his  view  that  the  result  of  lejrislativo  interference  up 
to  date  has  rath-!r  iiicrease<l  than  diminished  drunkenness. 
Tho  concludinf;  article  in  Miss  ZirngieWs  aci'ount  of  the 
Teaehers'  School  of  .Science  in  Baston  contains  much  interesting 

historical  data  and  some  got>d  illustrations The  Septeml>er 

Century  is  a  Salt-Water  Number.  Tho  S|)ecial  fejiture  of  the 
magazine  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  fonr  papers  in  which  Captain 
Joshua  Slocum  narrates,  in  a  humorous  and  individual  style, 
the  story  of  his  successful  circumnavigation  of  tho  gloljc,  alone, 
in  a  forty-foot  sloop,  the  S/rnty,  constructed  by  himself.  This 
unprece<Iented  achievement  involved  two  crossings  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  rounding  of  Ca|)e  Horn  and  the  Vaytc  of  ( ;oo<l 
Ho|)e.  In  the  opening  instidment  Captain  Slocum  takes  the 
S/jray  from  Buzzard's  Bay  to  t;ibraltar  and  thence,  in  forty 
days,  to  Pernarabuco  harbor,  with  "  all  well  on  board."  and  a 
great  eagerness  "  for  the  the  more  perilous  experience  of  round- 
ing the  Horn." The  September  St.  Nieholan  is  not,  like  the 

.September  CnUiiry,  an  avowedly  "saltwater  number,^'  yet 
many  of  its  |mges  are  redolent  of  the  briny  ocejvn  anfl  its  sandy 
shores.  Pelicantown,  described  by  the  naturalist  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  is  a  little  island  on  the  Florida  coast  whither 
thousands  of  ijolicans  resort  annually  to  build  tlieir  nests  and 
lay  their  eggs.  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt  is  a  problem  that  has 
puzzled  many  a  mind  ;  to  Mary  Bradley  it  is  seemingly  very 
simple,   and  she  explains  the  mystery  in  a  string  of  jingling 

verses  with  striking  illustrations  by  F.  Y.  Cory Dr.  A.  E. 

Winship  will  begin  a  series  of  about  twelve  articles  in  the 
Journal  of  Eduration  (.S  Somerset  Street,   Boston),  September 


l-J,  ujion  the  study  of  the  contrast  Ijetween  "  Tho  Jukes,"  aii 
studied  by  K.  L.  Diigdale,  of  the  Now  Vork  rnmin  Commifwion, 
and  his  own  study  of  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Mr. 
Dugdale  studied  1,2(H)  of  the  Jukes  ;  Dr.  Winship  has  studied 
1 ,40U  of  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  That  all  who  desire 
this  s(M>cJal  study  may  receive  it,  tho  publishers  offer  tho 
Jonrnitl  nf  Kduratum  for  three  months  for  50  cento. 


N.  It.  ICDLCATION    UKPAKT.MENT. 


Every  School  and  Teacher  Should  Own 

Webster's  International  Dictionary 

of  ENGLISH,  Biography,  Geography,  Fiction,  etc. 
STANDARD  AUTHORITY  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  all 
the  State  Supreme  Courts,  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Olfice,  and 
of  nearly  all  the  Schoolboofcs.    Warmly  commended  by  State  Super- 
intendents of  Schools,  and  other  Educators  almost  without  number. 


WEBSTER'S 

\  lNTERS'.\nON,\L  J 

,  DICTION.'SRV , 


Charles  W.  Eliot.  LL.  1).,  President  of  Marvard  Universliy,  says:— 

'Thplnteriiati..TKil  i-.  a  w..ii.l.-i  luily  (■■iinpa.  t  sl..n-hi.iiM- i.l  :»-.iii!il.- mfornintion 


Next  to  the  International,  and  Useful  for  Everybody  is 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary 

This  is  a  NEW  BOOK— the  latest  and  largest  of  Ihi  abridgments 
of  the  International.    It  has  a  sizable  vocabulary,  complete  defini- 
WEBSTER'S    \  tionsand  adequate  etymologies.     It  has  over  \  100  pagcsand  is  richly 
\  COLLEGI.ME  )  illustrated.     Siie  7  x  10  x  2  5-S  inches.     A  valuable  feature  of  its 
.DICTION';'!?^'/   appendix  is  a  Glossary  <f  ScottUh  'Words  and  Phrases,  giving  as 
nowhere  eke  t  Je  correct  pronunciation  cf  the  Scottish  dialect. 
Mchoi-sAlurrzy  Cutler,  I  h.D.,  Columbia  Lnivcrsliy,  New  York,  says: 
The  CoUcjiatc  1  Hctionary  is  \\  rst  class  in  qualily  and  admirably  adapted  for  everyday  use. 
r 


V.-nCSTERS  DICTIONARIES  EXCEL  ia  the  Mse  in  which  the  eye  finds  the  word 
soiichf  in  accuracy  of  dclinilion;  in  cKcclivc  methods  <.i  indic.ilins  nronuncution :  in 
icr-e  and  comprehensive  siatcmcnts  of  lads  and  in  pracucal  u«e  as  wr>rk 


Specimen  pages  e  f  i.^tii  hoks  unth  ft,. I  descriptions  -,viil  Is  sent  o  :  application. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Oflicial  Notices. 

Notice  is  h«>reby  vS^n'n  that  tlie  Board  f>f  E^Iiicntlrtn  has  madf  thf* 
following  Onlers  In  regard  to  the  use  of  certain  text-books  iu  the 
Public  Schools : 

READP.R8.— Tlip  First  Primer  of  a  new  series  of  Rt'aders  to  bo  known  as 
"  The  New  Unitiswicli  Henders,"  is  aullioi'iwd  for  use  at  the  o|ieninK  of 
the  Schools  on  August  14tli.  Tlie  Hoard  has  also  pntvide^l  for  the  f^radu>il 
introduction  of  the  whole  of  snid  Series  after  such  inter^'al8in  the  case 
of  each  grade  as  shall,  eo  far  as  i>os8ilile.  allow  time  for  the  iKsiks  now 
in  use  t<>  \w-  exhausted. 

Arran;4ements  have  also  been  mode  whereby  all  dealers  may,  withio 
three  months  fi-oin  the  date  on  whitrh  notice  shall  Is."  (fiven  of  the  pre-  . 
scribing  of  any  grade  or  grades  of  said  Series  of  Readers,  exchange  any 
books  of  I  he  present  Series  for  others  of  corresimnding  grades  of  the 
new  Series— the  dealer  in  each  ca.se  t<»  be  allowwJ  for  the  books  given  io 
exchange  the  full  price  paid  by  him  therefor. 

Agriculture —A  textbook  entitled  ".Agriculture,'*  by  Charles  C. 
James,  M.  A.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  (JntArlo,  has  be«-n 
authorized  V  r  use  of  teachers  in  Grades  IX.,  X.  and  XI.  of  the  Superior 
and  Grammar  Schools. 

Copv  Books.    JlcJIillan's  New  Brunswick  Vertical  Writing  Books  are 
authorized  for  use  in  all  Schools  a-san  option  with  the  present  prescritjed 
Series. 
The  English  Literature  for  tlie  High  Schools  will  be  the  same  as  used 

last  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  8ul)sti- 

tution  of  Shake8i>eare's  Merchant  of  Venice 
for  Richard  II.  in  Grade  XI. 
For  Grade  IX.  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
Any  edition    may  be   used.     (Houghton's 
and  MitOin's  Riverside  Series  recommended). 
NoiE.— Teachers  are  aut  horized  to  take  up 
Scotts  Lady  of  the  Ijake,  if  time   permits, 
after  finishing  Erangeline.  (Any  cheap  edition 
of  The  Lady  of  tht"  Lalce  may  be  used). 

For  Grades  X.  and  XI.,  S<'lect  poems  of 
(ioldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Keats,  Shelley 
and  Byron— the  Ilrst  three  for  Grade  X.  and 
the  last  three  for  Grade  XI. 

.\dditional  for  Grade  XI.,  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

Candidates  for  License  of  the  First  Class 
will  be  examined  on  tlie  Literature  for 
Grade  XL  at  the  closing  ezaininations  in  June, 
1900. 

J.  R.  INCH. 
Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 
Education  OfBce,  August  lUth,  ISM. 

ADDENDUM. 
NoTice  IS  Hereby  Gives,  Tliat  the  Second 
Primer  of  the  Series  of  Readers  known  as 
"The  New  Brunswick  Iteoders,"  is  authorized 
for  use  at  the  oiiening  of  the  Schools  on 
January  8th.  1900  The  Second  Primer  takes 
the  place  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Royal  Reader 
Series.  It  Is  jiermlssilile  to  use  the  Second 
Primer  diirlni;  the  present  Term,  proTided  in 
any  School  it  may  be  found  ei|>edient  to  pur- 
chase new  books. 

J.  R.  INCH, 
Chief  Supt  of  Ediuation. 
Education  Office,  Aug.  S9th,  1899 
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MOUNT  ALLISON  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  SACKVILLE,  N.  B. 


University  of  Mount  Allison  College. 

DAVID  ALLISON,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

rpHE  University  of  Mount  Allison  College 
-*-  offers  to  students,  whether  desiring  to 
take  a  full  under-graduate  coui-se  or  a  partial 
course  limited  to  special  studies,  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  new  University  Residence  has  been 
constructed  and  is  furnished  with  every  pro- 
vision for  comfort,  convenience  and  health. 

Annual  Session  1899-1900  beijlns  Sept.  2lst. 
Send  for  Calendar. 


Mount  Allison  Ladies'  College,  Owens  Art 
Institution  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

REV.    B.   C.   BORDKN,    D.    D.,    PRINCIPAL. 

INSTRUCTION  is  imparted  on  subjects 
1  ranging  from  the  primary  English  branch- 
es through  the  whole  UniversityCurriculum  to 
the  Degree  of  B.  A.  Young  ladies  studying  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach 
may  here  combine  tHe  accomphshments  with 
the  thorough  drill  necessary  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

The  Conservatory  op  Music  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  strong  staff  of  experienced 
teachers,  representing  the  best  conservatories 
and  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
Art  students  have  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  constant  contact  with  the  splendid 
paintings  which  constitute  the  Owen's  gallery. 


Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  Academy. 

JAMES  M.  PALMER,  M.  A.,  HEAD  MASTER. 

NO  Institution  of  learning  in  the  country 
has  had  a  more  successful  historv.  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  patronEige  for  the 
future.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  now 
in  professional,  commercial  and  political  Ufe 
in  Canada,  and  in  other  lands,  had  their  train- 
ing at  Mount  AUison  Academy.  A  thorough 
EngUsh  and  Commercial  Eklucation  is  impart- 
ed and  students  are  prepared  for  College  Ma- 
triculation and  for  Civil  Service  examination. 
Every  care  is  given  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  boys,  so  as  to  ensure  their  comfort  and 
happiness. 

The  building  is  commodious,  well  heated 
throughout  by  the  hot  water  system,  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

Expenses  very  moderate. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 


The  Curriculum  comprises  Coursss  in  Arts,  iucluding  the  Donalda  Special  Course  for  Women,  Applied 
Science,  Medicine.  Law,  Veterinary  Science.  Copies  of  the  Calendar  containing  full  information  may  be 
obtained  on  application. 

Twenty  Exhibitions  in  the  First  Year  (value  from  $60  to  $200)  will  be  offered  in  competition  at  the 
opening  of  the  .Session,  September,  18.99.  Copies  of  the  Circular  giving  full  particulars  of  subjects  required, 
etc.,  can  be  obtained  on  application   to 

(Address  McGlU  CoUege,  Montreal.)  ^-     VAUGHAIM,     REGISTRAR. 


ACKDIK     UNIVERSITY 


HORTON      KCKOeTVIY. 


KCMDIK     SeTVYINHRY. 


T^he  Academy  prepares  for  University  Matri- 
culation, or  for  entrance  upon  Com- 
mercial, Mechanical  or  Agricultural  life.  Its 
well  equipped  Hanual  Training  Department 
and  the  N.  S.  School  of  Horticulture,  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  give  it  exceptional 
advantages. 

'T'he  Seminary  provides  a  thorough  Literary 
training  which  prepares  for  Provincial 

For  Calendar  giving  full  information,  write  to 


Certificates  or  advanced  standing  in  the 
University. 

First  Class  instruction  in  Piano,  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Husic,  Painting  and  Drawing, 
Elocution,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are 
provided. 

The  Building  is  First  Class  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments and  provides  young  women  with  a 
beautiful  and  comfortable  home. 


T^he  College  provides  a  strong  Arts  Course, 
with  a  large  number  of  options  after 
the  Second  year. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  is  shown  by 
the  large  number  of  its  graduates  filling  im- 
portant places  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  <uid 
the  United  States. 


A.  COHOON,  Sec.  Ex.  Commitee,  Woifviiie,  n.  s 


University  of 
New   Brunswick 


The  Departniciits  (pf  Civii, 

Stephen  M  Dixon,  M.  A, 


The  next  Academic  year  begins  September  28th,  1899,  when  Fourteen  County 

Scholarships  will  be  vacant.  .  These  Scholarships  (value  .$60  each)  will  be  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  Kntrance  Examination  to  be  lield  July  4th,  at  all  the  Gram- 
mar   School    centres.         The    St.    Andrew's    Scholarship    (value   .§240)    will   be 

vacant   next   October.        To  candidates  who   hold   a    Provincial   School   License 

of  the  First  Class  an  Asa  Dow  Scholarship  (value  $150)  will  be  offered  in  compe- 
tition in  September.  Copies  of  Cidendnr  containing  full  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undtrrsigned. 

\sv  Electkkwi,  Encinkkrini:  are  now  open  to  properlv  qualifiecl  students. 


BURSAR  OF  THE    UNIVERSITY,      FREDERICTON,    N-    B. 


Canadian  History  Leaflets. 


Number  VII  of  The  Educational 
Kkvikw  series  of  Canadian  History 
beaHets  will  be  issued  during  the 
present  month 


^ 


The  SIX  nmnbers  issued  up  to  this  date  contain  over  thirty 
important  topics  of  Canadian  History  and  Geography. 

Address.... 


* 


Subscription  price  for  the  whole  series  of  twelve,  One  Dollar.  Single 
numbers  Tell  ceutS  each.  Twenty  or  more  to  one  a<l(b'e.'^s  for  sui)])leniontary 
reading  for  students,  Five  centS  each.  Oel  tlieni  and  mal^e  the  study  of 
Canadian  Historj'  in  your  scliool  a  living  subject. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

m,         SAINT  JOHN,   N. 


The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


PuBLisHRD  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.   B.,  OCrOBEK,   1899. 


$1.00  PER  Year 


O.  U.   HAY. 

Editor  for  N«w  Brunswick. 


A..  McKAY, 

Editor  for  Nova  Seotii 
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Thursday,  October  19tb,  has  been  appointed  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  is  a  public  lioliday. 


The  Neil)  Bntnsiinck  Magazine  for  August  is  at  hand 
with  an  interesting  table  of  contents. 


Number  Seven  of  the  Supplementary  Readings  in 
Canadian  History,  published  by  the  Educational  Re- 
view has  appeared,  and  i.s  fully  equal  to  any  previous 
number  in  interest.  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong  writes  on 
"  Inheritances  from  out  Historic  Past,"  giving  a  brief 
summary  of  the  periods  of  New  Brunswick  histoVy. 
James  Hannay,  D.C  L.,  has  an  article  on  "  Nicholas 
Denys,"  who  was  a  governor  of  eastern  Acadia,  and  ■«  ho 
wrote  a  book  about  the  country  which  was  published 
in  1672.  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond  writes  on  "  Traits  of 
Indian  Character."  Arthur  P.  Silver  gives  an  account 
of  "  The  Maroons  in  Nova  Scotia,"  an  interesting  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  that  province.  Victor  H.  Paltsits 
of  New  York,  tells  "  The  Story  of  the  First  Siege  and 


Capture  of  Ix)uisburg  in  171.5,"  and  Lieut. -Col.  Cruik 
shank  has  an  account  of  "The  |)efence  of  Mackinac  in 
1814,"  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  War  of 
1812.  The  seven  numbers  of  this  interesting  series  of 
readings  contains  over  forty  articles  on  prominent  events 
in  Canadian  history,  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  interest  and  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the 
students  in  our  schools  to  know  more  of  our  counlrv  and 
its  past.  Every  teacher  and  school  lil>rary  in  these 
provinces  should  have  the  readings.  The  whole  series 
costs  only  one  dollar.  Any  one  subscribing  now  may 
obtain  the  first  seven  numbers.  Of  the  remaining  five 
necessary  to  complete  the  series,  one  will  be  issued  every 
three  months. 


TiiK  large  and  increasing  subscription  list  of  the 
Review  makes  it  important  that  each  subscriber  should 
carefully  examine  the  number  opposite  the  name  on  the 
wrapper.  This  indicates  the  number  of  the  Rbview  to 
which  their  suliscription  is  paid.  Thus  "  144  "  indicates 
payment  to  June  1st,  IS!)!),  "150"  to  December  1st, 
1899,  and  so  on.  Subscribers  will  thus  see  that  they 
are  properly  credited  with  amounts  paid.  If  the  num- 
ber is  lower  than  the  first  indicated  above,  subscriliers 
will  see  that  they  are  in  arrears,'  and  should  remit  as 
soon  as  possible. 


The  article  on  "  Drawing  "  in  the  September  Review 
has  called  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  probably  much 
neglected  in  nearly  all  our  schools.  We  publish  a  letter 
in  another  column  from  a  correspondent,  and  we  have 
others  which  will  receive  attpntiiin  in  the  future 


.  A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Union 
in  New  Brunswick  similar  to  that  in  Nova  Scotia.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  formation  of  such  a  union 
should  be  attended  with  good  results,  and  Mr.  Kennedy's 
letter  on  another  page  gives  one  good   reason  for  union. 


I^VERY  te.icher  h.is  it  in  his  or  her  power  to  make  the 
schoolroom  attractive  and  even  beautiful.  In  no  way 
can  this  be  done  better  than  by  the  use  of  such  pictures 
as  will  cultivate  the  child's  love  for  the  beautiful. 
Messrs.   Houghton,   Mitllin  »t  Co.,   Boston,  liave  issued 
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the  first  of  the  Riverside  Art  Series  wliich  has  this  end 
in  view.  This  book,  which  the  other  volumes  of  the 
sei'ies  will  follow  in  general  plan,  contains  a  portrait  of 
Raphael  and  fifteen  excellent  reproductions  in  half-tone 
of  pictures  which  best  represent  the  artist's  most  in- 
teresting characteristics  and  which  most  directly  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  For  each  picture  there  is  an 
appropriate  and  simple  text  description  of  the  story, 
but  not  critical  from  the  artist's  point  of  view.  Each 
book  of  the  series  will  consist  of  about  100  pages, 
bound  in  paper  or  boards  al  25  and  40  cents. 

Prof.  Macoun,  the  botanist  of  the  Natural  History 
Survey,  spent  five  weeks  on  Sable  Island  the  past  sum- 
mer, studying  its  soil,  plants,  animals,  climate  and 
general  phy.sical  features.  There  is  much  that  is  in- 
structive in  the  study  of  this  outlying  portion  of  the 
Dominion,  and  Prof.  Macoun's  report  of  it,  to  be  issued 
during  the  winter,  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  in- 
terest. The  island,  in  one  of  our  modern  encyclopaedias, 
is  said  to  be  thirty-four  miles  long  and  from  one  and 
;i-half  to  five  miles  wide.  It  is  at  the  present  time  not 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  long  and  not  much  over  a 
mile  in  width  at.  its  widest  part  ;  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  winds  and  waves  are  gradually  working  to  oblit- 
erate it  entirely.  There  are  no  inhabitants  except  the 
staff  that  the  Dominion  government  keeps  there  to  main- 
tain light  house  and  life  saving  stations.  The  Sable 
Island  ponies  and  cattle  find  abundant  pasturage.  The 
climate  is  very  equable,  the  temperature  seldom  going 
above  seventy  degrees  in  summer,  nor  generally  much 
Ijelow  forty  in  winter.  Prof.  Macoun  thinks  that  it  is 
an  admirable  place  for  a  sanatarium,  although  the 
approach  to  the  Island  from  steamers  or  vessels  by 
means  of  surf  l)oats  is  somewhat  perilous. 


There  is  an  opinion  abroad  that  the  public  schools 
are  not  devoting  sutticient  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  a  busine.ss  education. 

The  increasing  number  and  growth  of  commercial 
schools  gives  strength  to  the  impression  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  numbers  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  leaving 
school  before  completing  the  course  to  enter  these. 
This  is  especially  true  of  dull  students  and  those  who 
fail  to  pass  the  examinations.  Special  efforts  are  being 
made  by  commercial  schools  to  attract  these  students. 
While  it  may  not  be  the  function  of  a  public  school 
system  to  provide  expert  instruction  for  a  business 
career  more  than  any  other,  yet  it  is  argued  that  business 
knowledge  enters  into  all  occupations,  and  therefore  the 
schools  should  provide  it.  While  book-keeping  is  taught 
in  our  schools,  its  teaching  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
modern   complements  of  type-writing   and    shorthand. 


To  introduce  these  would  be  to  further  enlarge  an  over- 
loaded course.  In  the  high  schools  such  instruction 
could  be  provided  for  by  still  further  enlarging  the 
number  of  optional  subjects. 

Centralization  of  Schools. 

The  subject  of  centralizing  rural  schools  is  one  that 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  many  sections  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  recent  permissive  act  pas.sed 
by  the  Legislature  lias  rendered  it  practical  for  any 
section  to  adopt  it.  The  recent  debate  upon  •  the 
subject  in  the  Charlotte  County  Institute  aroused  deep 
interest  and  the  number  of  representatives  from  country 
districts  who  were  present  assisted  materially  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  public.  Like  all  measures  of 
reform  it  is  but  to  be  expected  that  it  should  meet  with 
oppo.sition  and  take  time  to  bring  into  effect.  As  yet 
the  majoiity  are  either  opposed  to  it  or  regard  it  with 
considerable  distrust.  While  all  admit  that  there 
would  be  great  and  decided  advantages  in  the  scheme, 
the  cost  as  compared  with  the  present  district  plan 
appears  to  be  greater;  and  until  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  this  idea  is  erroneous,  very  little  progress  will  be 
made.  An  object  lesson  or  two  is  needed  to  insure 
conviction. 

Again  the  local  and  district  idea  prevails  in  many 
localities  and  all  desire,  if  a  change  is  made,  to  have 
central  schools.  There  is  also  a  dislike  to  abandon 
good  school  houses,  and  to  incur  the  cost  of  large 
central  buildings.  The  present  only  is  regarded,  and 
the  future  not  all.  Few  reflect  that  the  cost  of  central 
.schools  and  the  benefits  arising  therefrom  will  be  spread 
over  many  years.  There  are  at  present  in  the  province 
more  than  one  hundred  schools  with  an  average  of  less 
than  ten.  Instead  of  decreasing,  this  number  is  in- 
creasing, owing  to  constant  sub-division.  It  is  there- 
fore most  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  the 
larger  districts,  that  some  plan  of  curtailment  should  be 
devised.  In  not  a  few  cases  it  is  beyond  question  that 
centralization  would  be  cheaper  and  better.  In  these 
places  the  Board  of  Education  should  bring  its  influ- 
ence to  bear  to  secure  centralization. 


For  several  years  I  have  continued  to  take  the  Review 
and  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  it  each  month.  I 
have  found  it  helpful  and  stimulating.  Always  filled 
with  interesting,  fresh  ideas  and  earnest  practical  sug- 
gestions, it  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  *  *  * 
I  was  struck  with  the  article  on  Drawing  in  the  Septem- 
ber number,  the  truth  of  whicii  is  so  evident.  I  shall 
with  many  others  await  the  help  on  that  subfect  which 
the  Review  promises.  S. 
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TALKS  WITH    TEACHERS. 

Is  there  a  reading  circle  or  iiiiy  society  for  mutual 
improvement  in  your  district  ?  If  not,  wliy  not  as  the 
days  get  short  and  the  evenings  long  try  to  organize 
one  ?  Teachers  sliould  not  he  mere  followers,  hut  he 
leaders  in  the  community;  and  in  seeking  to  improve  its 
tone  and  education  they  will  elevate  themselves  and 
the  work  they  are  engaged  in. 

I  know  of  the  following  |)lan  having  been  tried  in 
more  than  one  locality  :  Three  or  four  teachers  engaged 
near  each  other  and  desirous  of  bringing  about  the  co- 
operation of  the  home  and  the  school,  have  formed  a 
society  for  improvement,  embracing  all  who  are  willing 
to  join  —  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters  of  their 
pupils.  Assuming  that  a  fee  of  one  dollar  each  be  paid 
and  there  are  twenty  members,  the  sum  realized  will,  at 
club  rates,  provide  a  goodly  number  of  excellent  maga- 
zines or  periodicals,  which  may  come  addressed  to  difler- 
errt  members  of  the  society,  as  determined  by  lot.  There 
is  a  fixed  plan  of  rotation  and  a  large  numljer  of  people 
are  supplied  with  good  reading,  many  of  whom  perhaps 
have  enjoyed  very  limited  opportunities  in  this  direction. 
The  society  usuall)*  meets  once  or  twice  a  month,  either 
at  the  homes  of  some  of  its  members  or  at  a  school-house- 

Care  must  he  taken  to  curtail  the  hospitable  desires 
of  some  ;  and  it  should  be  stipulated  that  only  the 
plainest  kind  of  entertainment  be  provided.  The 
plan  of  "  Bread  and  Butter  Clubs  "  is  a  safe  one  to 
follow. 

At  these  meetings  it  may  be  sought  to  interest  nil  in 
the  aims  of  the  schools,  though  they  should  not  be  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  that  purpose.  There  may  he  read- 
ings, debates,  and  music  ;  but  see  to  it  that  there  is  a 
well-defined  programme  and  that  too  much  time  is  not 
devoted  to  mere  talk.  I'nder  the  auspices  of  such  a 
society,  one  or  more  public  meetings  in  the  interests  of 
your  work  may  lie  held.  All  of  the.se  things  will  serve 
to  create  a  larger  interest  in  and  a  better  appreciation 
for  schools.  It  will,  moreover,  not  only  be  improving 
to  others  but  to  yourself  as  well. 


Do  you  have  a  school  magazine  ]  If  not  endeavor  to 
provide  one.  It  will  open  up  a  new  world  to  many  of 
your  pupils  and  will  aid  you  in  your  work.  Some  of 
the  best  schools  I  am  acquainted  with  have  reading 
tables,  on  which  are  spread  good  reading  matter,  either 
purchased  or  contributed  by  pupils  or  parents.  If  other 
ways  and  means  cannot  be  devised,  there  are  usually 
people  in  the  neighborhood  who  will  be  found  willing 
to  "ive  the  second  reading  of  magazines  to  the  school. 
If  pupils  remain  during  the  dinner  hour,  or  have  other 
spare  time,  they  will  turn  with  avidity  to  good  reading 


matter,  and  by  exercising  care  to  have  it  clean  and 
stimulating,  the  taste  for  undesirable  literature  may  bo 
couritertict^.  Teachers  may  lead  to  the  pupils  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  they  may,  as  a  reward  for  work 
completed,  permit  them  to  read  for  any  time  remaining. 
Even  where  there  may  l»e  libraries,  new  and  fresh 
periotlicfils  insure  brightness  and  interest. 


I  oft>'n  a.sk  myself,  whc-n  I  see  pupils  past  and  pre- 
sent confluctiog  themsehes  in  an  undesirable  manner  in 
public  places,  how  far  we  teachers  are  responsible  for  it. 
It  is  not  an  unconmion  occurrence  to  see  lx>ys  and 
young  men  l)ehave  rudely  to  passers  by  and  to  \>e  dis- 
courteous to  their  elders.  It  also  seems  to  be  the  cor- 
rect standard  in  some  localities  foi  young  men  U)  stand 
outside  churches  and  other  places  of  public  meeting, 
not  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  interference,  hut  they 
do  interfere  and  cause  much  annoyance.  Nothing  is 
more  reprehensible  than  such  conduct,  and  nothing  re- 
flects so  much  discredit  upon  home  and  school.  Young 
men  who  go  to  a  place  of  worship  to  stand  outside  the 
door,  have  a  very  defective  education,  and  the  teachers 
are  in  a  measure  responsible.  Is  this  true  in  your 
localitv,  teacher  !  If  so,  "  catch  your  lx)ys  young." 
The  girls  never  do  such  things  in  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 


Ask  your  secretary  to  send  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
the  next  annual  meeting  in  New  Brunswick  to  the 
inspector.     It  may  hasten  your  supply  of  apparatus. 


There  is  a  legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  u.se  of  the 
school  entertainment.  It  is  the  first  if  it  is  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  school  ;  it  is  the  second  if  it  pro- 
vides for  the  needs  of  the  district.  The  latter  use  of 
it  in  a  few  districts  threatens  to  abolish  it,  but  lietter 
that,  than  it  should  cause  the  loss  of  proper  ideals. 


The  Bookman  tells  this  story  illustrating  the  humors 
of  a  school  examination  :  "It  appears  that  an  elemen- 
tary examination  in  English,  which  was  lately  held  in 
a  school  near  New  York,  two  sentences  were  given  out 
to  be  corrected  by  the  younger  scholars.  The  first 
sentence  was  t*)  be  corrected  as  to  its  subject-matter, 
and  the  second  sentence  as  to  its  syntax.  These  were 
the  sentences  : 

"  '  The  hen  ha-*  three  legs.' 

"  '  Who  done  it.' 

"  \Vhen  the  papers  were  handed  in  it  was  found  that 
<me  of  the  examinees  had  apparently  regarded  the  sen- 
tences as  subtly  connected  in  thought,  for  his  answer 
was  as  follows  : 

"  '  The  hen  didn't  done  it  :  Ccxl  done  it.'  " 
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NATURE  STUDY      OCTOBKK. 


During  these  pleasant  October  afternoons  organize 
little  excursions  for  the  school  children  to  some  neigh- 
boring hill.  If  the  distance  is  too  great  for  the  short 
afternoon,  choose  Saturday.  Take  plenty  of  time  and 
do  not  hurry  these  walks.  Children  enjoy  climbing  ; 
and  the  prospect,  from  some  hill,  of  the  autumn  tinted 
woods  ;  of  other  hills  and  valleys  ;  of  the  distant  sea, 
perhaps  ;  of  lake,  river  and  woodland  ;  of  farm  houses 
and  cultivated  fields— all  these  impress  themselves  on 
children's  minds,  and  the  pictures  will  brighten  many 
an  hour  of  the  literature  class,  and  give  subjects  for 
stories  and  descriptions  in  days  to  come. 

The  smaller  children  will  enjoy  these  excursions  ; 
and  it  is  the  primary  teacher  that  .should  be  e.specially 
interested  in  them.  She  knows  that  where  the  children 
have  been  partners  with  her  in  gathering  materials  for 
lessons,  they  will  delight  to  recall  in  the  schoolroom 
their  little  experiences.  When  they  draw  and  study 
the  leaves,  seeds,  nuts,  which  the  teacher  gathered  in 
their  presence,  they  will  remember  the  particular  plant 
or  tree  or  spot  of  ground  that  these  came  from,  and 
they  will  live  over  again  the  brightness  and  spirit  of 
that  October  afternoon.  The  weather,  the  changes  in 
foliage,  the  effects  of  light  and  .shadow,  the  broad  land- 
scape, the  incidents  of  the  journey,  will  all  be  remem- 
bered and  interwoven  with  their  reading  lessons.  The 
contour  of  the  land,  the  real  hills  and  valleys,  and 
rivers  and  lakes,  will  present  a  picture  of  the  world  in 
miniature,  and  put  new  life  into  the  pages  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  history  ;  and  so  with  other  studies.  An 
afternoon  walk  or  a  Saturday  excursion  will  help  you 
to  teach  every  lesson  better.  And  it  will  bring  you 
into  closer  sympathy  with  your  pupils,  and  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  between  you  and  them.  You 
will  learn  more  of  their  dispositions  in  an  afternoon 
ramble  in  the  open  air  than  during  a  week  in  the 
schoolroom.  But  every  excursion  must  have  a  definite 
object.  There  must  be  careful  plans  made  out  before- 
hand, and  there  must  be  exertion  to  ensure  success. 

There  will  be  few  Howers  on  this  October  afternoon 
and  most  of  these  will  be  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Thistle 
or  Sunflower.  They  are  not  single  Holers  but  a  number 
of  tlbwers  or  llorets  crowded  together  (Composite)  in 
one  head.  Some  of  these  florets  are  strap-shaped 
(ligulate),  others  are  tubular.  In  iho  thisthi  all  the 
flowers  are  tubular.  In  the  Dandelion  and  Fall  Dande- 
lion all  are  strap-shaped.  In  the  Golden-rods  and  Asters, 
some  of  which  you  will  still  find  blooming  in  sheltered 
places,  you  will  see  lioth  kinds  of  flowers — tlie  centre  or 
disk-flowers  tubular,  the  outside  or  ray-Howers  strap- 
shaped, 


Most  of  the  birds  are  gone.  But  some  of  those  which 
remain  are  friendly  little  fellows,  whom  your  pupils  will 
be  delighted  to  make  acquaintance  with,  especially  as 
they  remain  here  all  winter.  The  Junco  or  snow-bird 
is  of  a  grayish  slate  color,  and  as  he  flies  from  you  shows 
two  white  tail  feathers  in  the  form  of  a  V.  His  gentle 
'tsip  as  he  flies  about — always  near  the  ground — cannot 
be  mistaken.  The  black-capped  Chickadee  is  every- 
where. No  bird  is  more  companionable  than  he,  and 
none  take  moi-e  evident  interest  in  you  and  your  actions. 
You  have  only  to  strike  up  an  aquaintance  with  him  by 
imitating  his  note,  chick-a-dee-dee,  and  he  will  do  his 
share  of  the  conversation.  Another  little  bird,  often 
found  with  the  chickadee  is  the  Nuthatch.  It  is  easily 
identified  on  account  of  its  short  tail,  roundish  body, 
straight  bill,  and  his  fondness  for  running  up  and  down 
trees,  actively  searching,  like  the  chickadee,  for  his  daily 
food.  When  this  becomes  scarce,  he  may  come  on  cold 
winter  mornings  to  get  a  supply  from  you  or  the  child- 
ren if  you  become  friends  with  him  now  in  your  walks 
in  the  woods.  The  loud,  nasal  yaiik,  yank,  of  the  nut- 
hatch, once  recognized,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

But  the  study  of  leaves  will  be  of  great  interest  on 
this  October  afternoon.  Some  have  fallen  ;  others  are 
preparing  to  fall.  Notice  the  branch  from  which  a  leaf 
has  just  dropped  and  you  will  see  the  buds  with  the 
beginnings  of  next  season's  branches,  leaves  and  flowers 
snugly  coiled  up  in  them  and  protected  by  thick  brown 
coats  from  the  storms  and  frosts  of  the  coming  winter. 
There  are  beautiful  colors  everywhere  from  the  nut 
brown  of  the  beech  to  the  scarlet  of  the  maple  and 
sumach,  and  the  yellow  of  the  birch  and  poplar.  These 
colors  signify  decay.  Weeks  before  your  visit  to  the 
woods,  the  work  of  the  leaf  was  about  done,  and  then 
the  process  began  of  slowly  drawing  back  to  trunk  and 
branch  the  nourishing  matter  in  the  leaf;  for  nothing 
is  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  nature's  great  household. 
The  bright  colors  show  the  stopping  of  growth  in  the 
plant,  the  breaking  up  and  withdrawal  of  leaf  green, 
preparatory  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Sometimes  a  branch 
of  a  tree  or  a  single  tree  shows  this  change  of  color  very 
early.  It  will  be  found  to  be  broken,  or  otherwise 
injured  by  the  attacks  of  insects,  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, or  other  cause.     (See  Review,  Vol.  XI,  p.  88). 

It  is  a  wise  provision  that  some  trees  shed  their 
leaves.  The  storms  and  snows  of  winter  would  other- 
wise make  sad  havoc  with  them. 

We  have  five  native  species  of  maple,  five  of  birch, 
one  of-beech,  one  of  elm,  one  of  walnut  (the  butternut), 
in  these  pi'ovinces.  See  how  many  you  can  identify 
during  your  walk  and  from  studies  of  the  leaves  after- 
wards.    The  evergreens  with  their  dark  green  leaves 
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will  interest  the  children.  There  are  the  spruces,  the 
balsam  fir,  the  hemlock,  the  cedar,  the  pines.  Do  these 
keep  their  leaves  all  winter  I  Why!  Do  tlit-ii'  W-uvps 
fall  or  are  they  "ever  "green  t  (.See  IIbview,  Vol.  XI, 
page  116).  Is  the  Tamarack  an  evergreen  I  Pick  out 
one  near  the  school-house  and  let  the  pupils  watch  it 
for  a  few  weeks  to  find  out.  See  how  many  kinds  of 
pine  trees  you  may  find  in  your  walk.  The  White  Pine 
has  five  needle-shaped  leaves  in  a  bundle  (fascicle),  the 
lied  has  two  long  ones  and  ttie  Send)  Pine  lias  two 
short  ones. 

There  will  he  a  scarcity  of  insect  life  in  these  autumn 
days.  A  search  on  the  under  side  of  leaves,  along 
l)ranches,  in  decayed  stumps,  under  ground,  will  reveal 
their  winter  homes.  Dig  in  the  ground  around  a  potato 
hill  that  has  been  infested  with  the  potato  beetle.  This 
pest  passes  its  firRt  stage  in  the  ground  as  do  many 
other  injurious  insects.  Their  eggs  and  larvic  are  pro" 
tected  froiu  the  attacks  of  enemies,  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  from  hot  noon-day  suns  and  night  frosts. 
One  aflvantage  of  fall  ploughing  is  that  the  farmer 
turns  out  from  winter  quarters,  and  perhaps  destroys, 
plantations  of  insects  that  would  otherwise  give  him 
trouble  the  following  season. 

Look  along  the  "tems  of  golden  rod,  willow  utid  other 
plants  for  swellings  or  knobs.  Cut  one  open,  look  at 
the  inniate  and  see  what  inimitable  houses  have  been 
provided  for  these  winter  residents. 

What  has  become  of  the  birds  which  gladdened  the 
woods  all  summer  f  Will  they  return  again,  and  why  1 
What  advantage  is  it  for  the  birds  to  go  to  and  from 
their  summer  and  winter  homes  in  tlocks  (  Are  the 
young  birds  which  were  hatched  during  the  past  sum- 
mer ready  for  a  long  flight  south '!  How  have  they 
spent  the  time  since  leaving  the  nest  ?  How  do  they 
know  the  way  south  ?  Have  young  birds  the  same 
plumage  as  old  ones  I  Which  parent  do  they  most 
resemble  ?  (the  female.) 

What  change  is  graduallj'  taking  place  in  the  wea- 
ther !  Why  is  it  becoming  cooler?  When  were  the 
days  and  nights  equal  t  When  will  the  day  be  shortest  ? 
Watch  the  sun  at  setting  and  you  will  see  it  approach- 
ing nearer  the  south.  Watch  it  at  noon-day  and  it  will 
be  seen  gradually  lower  toward  the  horizon  week  after 
week.  The  younger  children  will  thus  as.sociate  the 
shortening  of  the  day  and  the  sun's  course  in  the  sky 
with  the  increasing  coolness.  Afterward  they  will  be 
ready  to  appreciate  the  fact  th^t  the  greater  the  angle 
at  which  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  earth  the  greater  the 
cold  ;  and  the  less  the  angle  the  greater  the  heat. 

In  the  November  Review,  we  shall  take  up  topics 
fitting    for    that  month   and    early    Decernber.      These 


lessons  will  be  prepar«Kl  for  primary  work,  but  every 
teacher  may  adapt  them  to  his  or  her  needs.  (Jenuine 
nalurr  study  is  a  study  of  nature  in  all  her  aspectti,  the 
unioti  of  the  elements  of  all  the  sciences.  Books  are 
great  helpers  ;  but  the  object  of  prime  importance  is  to 
get  thf  <-liildrcn  interested  in  the  little  world  of  their 
own  ntii^lilHirhood  and  observe  its  wonders. 


For  the  Kevikw.) 

.Music  in  Hcliools    Urailes  IV  and  \ 

When  fourth  gra<le  work  is  commenced,  as  usual,  a 
thorough  drill  upon  the  last  year's  work  is  necessary. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  time,  and  copious 
exercises  in  writing  music  from  sound.  Twenty  minutes 
a  day  could  be  made  to  show  good  results  in  this  grade. 
It  is  now  time  to  dro|)  rote  songs — gradually,  of  course, 
as  the  children  get  so  they  can  read  new  songs  for  them- 
selves. In  the  last  half  of  the  year,  two  part  songs  may 
be  introduced.  Teach  the  alto  part  first,  having  the 
children  read  it  for  themselves,  then  the  soprano  in 
like  manner,  afterwards  having  both  sung  together. 
Preparatory   exercises   like    the    following    are  good  to 
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accustom   the  class  to  the   blending  of  tones.      Divide 
the  class  into  two  sections,  one  for  each  part. 

Up  to  this  time  classes  have  been  told  where  to  find 
do  in  each  new  .selection  they  have  to  read.  It  is  now 
time  to  teach  the  location  of  the  key-note  for  each 
signature.  The  name  of  the  key  is  as  yet  unnecessary. 
Thej'  can  readily  learn  the  location  of  do;  probably 
each  of  them  will  know  that  when  there  are  no  sharps 
or  flats  do  is  found  on  the  added  line  l)elow,  and  in  the 
third  space.  They  will  remember,  after  a  little  drill, 
that  when  there  is  one  sharp,  do  is  on  the  second  line ; 
that  when  there  are  three  Hats,  do  is  on  the  first  line  ; 
that  when  there  are  three  sharps,  do  is  in  the  second 
space,  etc. 

The  fifth  grade  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  same 
work,  with  "line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept." 
Drill,  priictise  and  study — stud  v,  practise  and  drill  upon 
what  has  been  already  learned,  and  read  new  songs  con- 
stantly for  pleasure  as  much  as  for  practice.  In  addi- 
tion, teach  the  names  of  the  major  keys  ;  one  sharp  is 
the  key  of  G,  and  do  is  found  on  the  second  line  ;  four 
rtat.s  represent  the  key  of  Ab,  and  do  is  found  in  the 
second  space ;  in  like  manner  throughout  the  keys. 
Thi.s,  with  ever  constant  reading  at  sight  new  songs  and 
exercises,  will  comprise  a  year's  work. 

Ll'klla  E.  Hl.vxch. 
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For  ihe  lliviEW  ] 

English  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  to  pi'eface  a  new 
series  of  lessons  in  literature  for  the  lower  grades  by 
some  suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  It  is 
with  .some  hesitation  that  I  comply  with  this  request, 
as  my  own  experience  in  teaching  literature  has  been 
chiefly  with  older  pupils,  and  I  have  little  faith  in 
theories  which  do  not  grow  out  of  practice.  I  shall  only 
attempt,  therefore,  to  point  out  one  or  two  general 
principles,  and  to  speak  a  word  of  warning  against 
some  mistakes  that  are  sometimes  made,  especially  by 
younger  teachers. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  our  aim 
is  to  give  our  pupils  a  taste  for  good  reading.  Setting 
aside  for  the  present  any  consideration  of  the  other 
gains  which  such  a  taste  may  bring  to  the  children,  let 
us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  importance  of  giving  them 
a  key  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  purest  pleasures  of  life. 
Is  this  any  small  thing  1  How  much,  and  what  would 
you  take,  you  who  love  books,  in  exchange  for  your 
enjoyment  of  them,  and  what  feeling  have  you  for  those 
who  have  helped  you  to  such  enjoyment  l 

Many  children  come  to  school  without  any  interest 
in  books,  without  any  thought  that  there  is  anything 
in  books  that  can  give  them  pleasure,  or  be  aught  but 
wearisome,  and  many  children — alas,  that  it  can  be  said 
— leave  school  with  a  positivehatred  for  anything  printed. 
There  are  few  more  gratifying  experiences  for  a  teacher 
than  to  see  a  child's  mind  waken  to  interest  in  a  story 
or  poem,  to  see  enjoyment  succeed  to  indiSerence,  and 
then  to  have  the  pleasure  of  directing  the  growing 
desire  to  read.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  it  would 
believe  how  frequent  an  experience  this  may  be,  and 
what  unpromising  pupils  will  prove  that  the  taste  for 
good  reading  was  only  lying  dormant.  Almost  the 
first  thing  that  I  would  say  to  a  teacher  beginning  this 
kind  of  work  is,  "  Never  despair  of  waking  this  interest. 
The  most  apparently  hopeless  cases  will  often  reward 
you  richly." 

For  children  who  have  already  a  liking  for  reading, 
direction  and  cultivation  of  their  taste  is  imperative  ; 
for,  neglected,  it  may  prove  a  dangerous  gift. 

To  teach  your  pupils  to  love  good  books,  you  must 
love  them  your.self.  If  you  are  to  inspire  them  with 
enthusiasm,  tlie  fire  of  it  must  first  be  in  you.  This  is 
absolutely  essential ;  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
Ignorance  does  not  matter  .so  much  here.  You  may 
take  the  child  by  the  hand  and  say,  "  Come,  let  us  read 
together ;  let  us  find  out  what  these  wise  and  gracious 
people  have  to  say  to  you  and  me  ; "  but  if  you  do  not 


care,   the  children  will  know  it  ;  or  if,  worse  still,  you 
pretend  to  care,  they  will  resent  it. 

But  what,  you  will  say,  if  you  do  not  care  for  books 
yourself,  and  will  not  pretend  '!■  Can  you  not  learn  to 
care,  even  now  1  If  not,  you  ought  not  to  be  a  teacher; 
not,  certainly,  a  teacher  of  literature. 

But  we  will  suppose  that  you  do  heartily  enjoy  good 
reading  ;  what  are  you  doing  to  cultivate  your  tastes 
and  keep  up  your  enthusiasm  1  What  books  are  you 
reading  that  have  no  direct  connection  with  your  school 
work  1  What  author  have  you  read  and  re-read  and 
studied  until  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with  his  peculiar 
language,  and  know  his  ways  of  thinking  as  you  do  those 
of  your  intimate  friend  ?  What  are  you  doing  to  make 
sure  that  your  pupils  are  drinking,  "not  from  a  stagnant 
pool,  but  from  a  running  stream  ?" 

To  pass  on  to  the  mistakes  to  which  I  referred  at 
first.  First,  do  not  think  that  a  child  cannot  enjoy,  or 
V)e  deeply  impressed  by,  anything  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand. This  idea  is  seen  to  be  false  by  anyone  who 
observes  children  closely.  For  one  thing  they  often 
grasp  what  they  cannot  explain  to  us,  by  reason  of  their 
limited  vocabulary  ;  and  again,  enjoyment  is  often  en- 
hanced by  a  sense  of  mystery.  I  know  a  child  who,  at 
five  years  old,  heard  his  mother  reading  aloud  Matthew 
Arnold's  "  Forsaken  Merman."  To  her  astonishment, 
as  she  drew  near  the  end  the  boy  dropped  his  playthings 
and  rushed  to  her  in  an  agony,  begging  her  to  "  stop 
reading  about  that  naughty  bad  mamma."  I  remember 
reading  "  A  Vision  of  Sudden  Death,"  a  .selection  from 
DeQuincey's  "  English  Mail  Coach,"  in  a  school  reader 
when  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and,  though 
annoyed  because  I  could  not  make  it  out,  I  went  back 
to  it  again  and  again,  delighting  in  some  charm  I  knew 
not  what.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  shai-e  with  your  pupils 
bits  of  your  own  reading,  nor  to  express  to  them  your 
pleasure  in  it. 

Secondly,  do  not  think  that  you  must  study  each 
piece  exhaustively.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
mistake  lies  at  the  root  of  much  con.scientious,  pain.s- 
taking,  dreary  and  useless  literature  teaching.  To 
begin  with,  it  cannot  be  done,  with  any  piece  of  real 
literature.  Think  of  exhausting,  say,  one  of  Milton's 
shorter  poems,  that  is,  reading  it  so  thoroughly,  so  final- 
ly, that  you  could  never  afterwards  get  a  fresh  impression 
from  it.  True,  you  can  analyze  every  sentence  and  parse 
every  word  finally,  so  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done  in  that  direction,  but  by  that  time  it  is  the  pupil 
who  is  exhausted;  and  how  much  have  you  done  to  make 
him  enjoy  that  poem  1  Do  not  let  the  trees  hide  the 
wood,  but  begin  with  the  whole,  and  let  the  details  be 
considered  a  few  at   a    time.      How  many  times   do   we 
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have  to  read  one  of  Shakesperc's  plays,  before  we  can 
s;iy,  over  so  modestly,  that  we  know  itt  I5ut  we  grasp 
some  of  the  licauty,  some  of  the  interest,  the  first  time, 
or  the  chances  are  there  would  never  l»e  a  second. 
(Jive  your  children  nothing  that  is  not  worth  reading 
many  times  at  diffeient  stages  of  their  development, 
and  leave  something  for  them  to  come  back  to  as  they 
are  ready  for  it.  EbKAJfoK  HoiiiNsox. 


The  Teacliiiig-  ot  Un^wiiig^. 

Editor  of  Educational  Review  : 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  issue  there  is  a  timely  article 
on  "  Drawing."  It  mi;.;lil  be  entitled  "  Drawing  as  She 
is  Taught."  The  showing  at  the  provincial  examination 
is  a  good  test.  If  the  candidates  do  not  do  well  in  a 
subject,  it  is  safe  to  .saj-  the  subji/ct  is  not  well  taught ; 
since  the  writ<?is  for  ceititicates  aie  for  the  most  part 
the  more  clever  pupils.  Tlie  results  in  the  case  of  the 
drawing  and  Ixwkkeeping  show  most  forcibly  that 
drawing  is  scarcely  taught,  at  all  and  that  bookkeeping 
is  poorly  taught.  Now  why  is  this  ?  Will  you  say, 
.sir,  the  fault  lies  with  the  teacher,  or  elsewhere^  You 
.seem  to  blame  the  teacher  You  say:  "From  these 
facts  it  is  clear  that,  by  our  teachers  generally,  drawing 
is  looked  upon  as  a  subject  that  may  be  safely  neglected 

a  fad  of  some  persistent  educationists.''  Now  if  this 
statement  is  true  at  all,  it  would  .seem  to  be  true  of 
seventy-tive  per  cent  of  our  teachers  ;  since,  judging 
from  results  of  the  late  examination,  about  that  percent- 
age of  high  school  teachers  "  look  upon  di'awing  as  a 
subject  that  may  bo  safely  neglected."  By  the  way, 
are  there  any  other  subjects  that  may  be  safely  neglected  ? 
Will  you  kindly  inform  one,  who  is  eager  to  know 
whether  he  has  been  safely  neglecting  some  subject.s, 
what  time  should  be  given  to  drawing  in  the  high 
school  grades  that  take  it  up  ?  Will  you  also  state 
where  object  drawing  (from  the  round)  taught  in  public 
.schools  has  been  a  success,  and  how  that  success  has 
been  tested. 

In  an  article  entitled,  "  Freehand  Drawing  in  Edu- 
cation,"  in  the  Popular  Science  Moiitlih/  for  October, 
1897,  is  the  following  ;  "  Mr.  Charles  Wheelock,  Head 
Inspector  of  the  Regents  of  New  York  .State,  voicing 
the  opinion  of  fifty-fire  hwidred  teachers  in  the  State, 
says,  •  that,  for  the  twenty  years  during  which  drawing 
has  been  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools 
the  results  are  not  worth  much  of  anything.'  "  This 
statement  is  followed  by  several  others  in  the  same 
strain  and  equally  strong,  the  utterances  of  artists 
(who  are  teachers),  (|ualified  to  give  an  opinion. 

Further  on,  the  writer  of  the  article  says:  "The 
so-called  child  drawing,  so  much  written  about  of  late, 
that  Herbert  Spencer  and  others  deem  of  educational 
importance,  may  be  descriljed  as  line-making  without 
conscious  effort — the  graphic  record  of  a  muscular 
movement  associated  with  a  concept."  (Your  descrip- 
tion of  the  drawing  of  the  chair  is  an  illustration.) 
"  It  becomes  more  plausible  as  years  advance,  but  never 
gets  beyond  caricature,   and  has  no  educalioiud  value." 


Nolwilhstandin;;  these  clicla  I  tliiiik  that  if  the  art 
of  drawing  Ije  taught  sd'^ntijiadly  it  will  have  educative 
value  of  very  great  importance  from  several  potntH  of 
view. 

Hut  the  question  arises.  How  nuiny  of  our  teachers 
are  sufficiently  trained  in  that  art  and  also  in  the 
science  of  teaching,  to  prixiucc  good  results  in  the  very 
limited  time  at  their  disposal  f  Even  had  we  more 
time  to  give  to  drawing  in  class,  are  we  capable  of 
making  it  of  sufficient  educative  value  to  keep  it  in  our 
course  of  study  f  These,  I  think  are  legitimate  (piestiims 
that  may  be  profitably  discussed.  J.  S. 

Halifax,  Rp|>t«iiili«r  'JS,  iN(W 

P.  S  — It  would  be  interesting  and  of  real  statistical 
worth  to  publish  the  percentages  made  by  candidates 
in  the  other  sul)jects  of  the  dillerenl  grades,  the  figures 
of  those  taking  only  the  imperative  subjects  being 
separated  from  those  taking  the  optionals,  and  the 
figures  of  those  taking  one  optional  separated  from 
those  taking  two  and  so  on.  It  would  also  Ix;  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  know  whether  in  papers  covering 
two  or  three  subjects  the  marks  are  made  on  one  alone 
or  otherwise.  .1.  S. 


[In  lepl}'  to  the  questions  asked  above:  (1)  Drawing 
is  a  form  of  expression  ;  for  .some  purposes  the  most 
effective  that  can  be  used.  It  is  therefore  a  most  im- 
portant subject  of  the  curriculum.  The  length  of  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  it  in  the  high  school  depends 
upon  the  work  done  in  the  common  school.  If  a  pupil 
has  had  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week  in  drawing 
throughout  his  common  school  course,  and  if  drawing  is 
properly  utilized  as  a  mode  of  expression  in  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  and  natural  history,  then  one  hour 
a  week  devoted  to  freehand  perspective  and  designing 
should  produce  fairly  .satisfactory  results.  Otherwise, 
two  hours  a  week,  as  in  the  tierman  schools,  will  be 
needed.  Drawing  should  be  continued  in  Grade  B,  or 
grade  eleven,  as  an  e(|uivalent  optional  subject.  (2) 
Drawing  from  objects  and  casts  is  well  taught  by  a 
specialist  in  Halifax  Academy.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  other  school  in  Nova  Scotia  has  a  special 
teacher  for  drawing,  but,  judging  from  examination 
results,  there  are  a  few  localities  where  the  work  has 
been  very  successful,  (.'i)  At  the  last  provincial  exam- 
ination in  Nova  Scotia  half  an  hour  was  devoted  to 
drawing.  The  first  ((uestion  was  an  exercise  in  free- 
hand perspective- -an  object  to  be  drawn  as  seen  by  the 
candidate.  The  second  exercise  asked  for  the  projec- 
tions of  a  line  ;  the  third,  for  an  original  design  ;  and 
the  fourth  required  the  use  of  the  scale  and  the  protrac- 
tor in  plotting.  Although  so  much  work  could  not  be 
well  done  in  so  short  a  lime,  yet  it  was  possible  to  form 
a  p;i.s.sably  good  idea  of  the  candidate's  abilit)-  to  draw. 
(4)  It  is  true  that  but  few  of  our  teachers  understand 
freehand  perspective.     Not  many  with  the  best  oppor- 
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tuuities  would  ever  become  good  artists.  Yet  the 
number  of  those  who  do  fair  work  is  increasing,  and  the 
day  is  at  hand  when  all  but  a  few  will  be  able  to  teach 
the  elements  successfully.  As  for  mechanical  drawing, 
plotting,  and  the  drawing  of  correct  outlines  of  the 
parts  of  plants,  etc.,  it  is  a  shame  for  any  teacher  to  be 
ignorant  of  such  simple  and  necessary  parts  of  his  pro- 
fessional outfit.  (5)  As  to  the  question,  whether  draw- 
ing should  be  retained  in  our  course  of  study,  let  our 
correspondent  ask  the  educationists  of  the  United 
States,  of  England,  of  France,  or  Germany,  and  he  will 
be  no  longer  in  doubt.  Drawing  is  a  fundamental 
element  in  the  industrial  progress  of  any  country.  It 
increases  tenfold  our  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
form  and  color,  and  so  improves  public  taste  as  to 
banish  ugliness  and  thus  adds  greatly  to  our  enjoyment 
of  life.— Ed.] 

The  Teachers'  Union. 


Editor  of  Educational  Review  : 

Dear  Sir, — Your  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with 
the  case  of  the  Queen  versus  Robinson.  Mr.  L.  D. 
Robin.son,  principal  of  the  school  at  Berwick,  Kings 
County,  N.  S.,  was  arraigned  before  a  magistrate  and 
fined  for  punishing  a  boy.  Every  unprejudiced  person 
knew  that  Mr.  Robinson  had  merely  done  his  duty,  and 
the  case  was  appealed  to  a  higher  court.  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Robinson's  course  was  vindicated,  and  a 
valuable  judgment  from  Judge  Chipman  has  been  re- 
corded which  will  form  a  precedent  for  any  similar  cases 
which  may  arise  in  the  future.  The  N.  S.  Teachers' 
Union  issued  an  appeal  to  teachers  for  money  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and  those  named  below  re- 
sponded with  the  amount  of  the  membership  fee  fo!  one 
or  more  years.  W.  T.  Kennedy, 

Halifax  Acatleniy,  Secretary  Teachers'  Union. 

Sept.  as,  H99.  •' 


Ttrenfy-five  niUx  cncli  from  :  W.  M.  Grant,  Upper  Stewi- 
acke,  Colchester  Co. ;  Norman  L.  Cooke,  Shubenacadie,  Col- 
chester Co. ;  J.  Adani.s  Rose,  Glenberry,  Colchester  Co. ;  Mary 
L.  Pai'ker,  Eller.shouse,  Halifax  Co.;  S.  A.  Starratt,  Yarniunth; 
Eva  A.  Scott,  Bishopville,  Kings  Co.;  O.  H.  Butler,  Ella 
Keatinc;,  Mary  C.  McDonalil,  Edith  Cameron,  (iuysboro  ;  Geo. 
I),  (j'unningham,  Emma  Crosby,  Annie  Lewis,  Old  Bridgeport, 
C.  B. ;  J.  G.  Meek,  L.  D.  Rines,  Maitland,  Hunts  Co. ;  Grace 
Hutchinson,  Selma,  Hants  Co. ;  H.  M.  McCurdy,  Windsor  ; 
James  W.  Edwards,  I).  J.  McDongall,  0.  McN.  Martin,  Ida 
M.  Hillier,  Maggie  Ro.ss,  E.  A.  Martell,  Glace  Bay,  C.  B.; 
Mabel  Woodrolle,  Enfield,  Hants  Co.;  Frank  A.  Bolser, 
\Velton,  Kings  Co.;  Carrie  Ford,  Annie  Carter,  Amherst; 
Frank  I.  Stewart,  D.  S.  Mcintosh,  A.  E.  Harrington,  M. 
Hanrahan,  M.  Muggah,  B.  M.  Ormoiid,  L.  Beaton,  A.  W. 
Woodill,  Sydney,  C.  B. ;  Ella  Smith,  Alberta  Freeman, 
Lelia  McLachlan,  Hnldah  A.  Durland,  Lunenburg  ;  Percy 
J.  Shaw,  U[i|)ur  Canard,  Kings  Co.;  Wellesley  Fraser, 
McLellan's  Brook,  Picton  Co. ;  Lee  Russel,  Dr.  J.  B.  Hall, 
Mra.  Patterson,  Milton  Davidson,  Normal  School,  Tnno  ;  (i. 
W.  Fnltx,  Antigonish  ;  Ellen  Tobin,  East  Dalhoiisie,  Kings 
Co.;  .Inlia  A.  Kinney,  Isubcdia  Hamilton,  B.  F.  Portrr.  .Janet 
Archibald,  Hattie  Dickson,  Chiru  DavidKOn,  .Anniu  Mid)onald, 
Annie  (irant,  Nita  McDonald,  M.  D.  McCallum,  J«ui  McLeod, 
Lucy  Archibald,  Belle  Hattie,  Lenora  Mclnnis,  \V.  T.  Suck, 
ling,  Louise  Thoii^ajf,  l^velyn  Boal;  Truro  ;   Alex.   McArthur, 


E.  L.  Armstrong,  Jennie  R.  McLean,  Sarah  Logan,  Odessa 
Ross,  Isa  Thompson,  Jessie  F.  Rose.  Jessie  Crnikshank,  Pictou; 
W.  O.  Creighton,  Westville  ;  Laura  M.  Tait,  Caribou  Mines, 
Halifax  Co.;  Edith  Bacon,  Brighton,  Digby  Co.;  George  H. 
Sedgewick,  Katherine,  Beaton,  Minnie  Thompson,  Clara 
Moreash,  Great  Village,  Colchester  Co. ;  Thomas  Lawson, 
Hattie  Mills,  Eva  Webber,  Mary  Butler,  Chester,  Lunenburg 
Co.:  .James  S.  Layton,  Annapolis  Co.  ;  Lucy  E.  Morgan, 
North  Range,  Digby  Co.;  C.  Stanley  Bruce,  E.  R.  Lyle, 
Maggie  A.  Hogg,  Belle  Martin,  Emma  McAlpine,  Shelburne  ; 
Emily  Amirault,  Lower  East  Pubnico  :  Geo.  D.  Blackadar 
and  three  others,  Lockeport  :  Catherine  I.  Miller,  Helen  Mc- 
Gregor, Halifax  ;  Marie  Cavanagh,  Chri.stina  McDonald,  Attie 
Fraser,  Maggie  Cameron,  Mary  Wilson,  Minnie  McLean,  New 
Glasgow  :  J.  Alphonse  Benoit,  Joseph  W.  Comeau,  Digby  ; 
L.  E.  Logan,  Anna  McKay,  Priscilla  Oxiey,  Jennie  Somerville, 
Maggie  McVicar,  Annie  Purdy,  J.  A.  Munro,  Springhill. 

Fifty  renin  each  from :  Clara  I.  Rumsey,  Upper  Clarence; 
Maggie  E.  Auld,  Moose  River.  Halifax  Co. ;  N.  D.  McTavish, 
A.  D.  Ross,  Amherst;  Burgess  McKittrick,  Stanley  G.  Tobin, 
Lunenburg;  Charles  E.  Reid,  Waterville;  J.  B.  Calkin,  A.  G. 
Macdonald,  Normal  School ;  W.  R.  Campbell,  James  Little, 
M.  D.  Hemeon.  J.  E.  Barteaux,  H.  S.  Crowe,  L.  Richardson, 
Truro:  Agnes  Bacon,  Agnes  B.  Scott,  Brighton,  Digby  Co.; 
M,  D.  Grant,  E.  B.  Smith,  A.  S.  McKay,  Mary  McDonald, 
Lizzie  Thompson,  New  Glasgow;  Mary  Jackson,  Teresa  Daniels, 
Annie  Cruise,  Mary  Tobin,  Bridgewater:  W.  P.  Fraser,  Port 
Hawkesbury:   Murray  McNealy,  Springhill. 

One  doUw  each  from:  R.  McLellan,  Pictou:  E.  J.  Lay, 
Amherst;  A.  Cameron,  Yarmouth;  Lenfest  Ruggles,  Acadia 
Mines  ;  Loran  A.  DeWolfe,  Milton  ;  Emma  J.  McCarthy, 
Pubnico  :  William  M.  Hepburn,  Wallace  ;  Frank  Simpson, 
New  Glasgow ;  R.  F.  Morton,  Bridgewater. 

Two  dollars  and  a  half  (life  membership  fee)  from  :  L.  D. 
Robinson,  Ida  A.  Parker,  Emily  A.  Alcorn,  Berwick,  Kings  Co. 


Berwick,  September  26,  1899. 
Editor  Educational  Review  :  ' 

Dear  ^ir,— Permit  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Review  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Teachers' 
Union  for  sympathy  and  protection  in  the  legal  suit 
recently  thrust  upon  me.  By  the  appeal  to  the  County 
Court  my  action  in  the  discipline  of  my  school  has  been 
fully  sustained,  and  I  am  able  to  continue  my  work 
with  the  confinence  of  my  constituency  not  in  the  least 
impaired.  Yours  very  truly, 

L.  D.  Robinson. 


[Our  readers  will  lie  pleased  to  know  that  the  N.  S. 
Teachers'  Union  iz  effective  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established.  We  know  of  cases  in  which  the 
lives  of  timid  teachers  were  rendered  miserable  by  some 
bad  boys  whose  parents  threatened  law  if  the  petted 
miscieants  were  whipped.  And  yet  in  the  circumstances 
no  other  punishment  would  be  effective  or  so  beneficial 
to  the  pupil  and  to  the  school.  After  reading  Judge 
Chipman's  admirably  full  and  clear  judgment;  these 
teachers  understood  and  acted  upon  their  rights  to  the 
great  benefit  of  all  concerned.  We  know  also  of  .several 
other  difficulties  that  have  been  amicably  settled  by  the 
Teachers'  Union. — Ed.1 


Some  years  ago  a  Christmas  concert  was  given  by  the 
workmen  of  a  large  ironworks  in  the  north  of  England. 
Just  as  the  chairman  gave  out  a  trio,  ore  of  the  audi- 
ence remarked  to  his  mate  ;  "  Hi,  Bill,  they're  shoving 
urn  on  three  at  a  toime  now,  as  it's  gettin'  late  !  " 
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Vertical  Writing 


Miss  Laika  Hoksman,   Hamptuii. 


Ilititvry. —  During  tlio  middle  ages,  hikI,  in  fact, 
thruughout  anli<|uit\',  upright  script  was  used.  No 
other  style  appears  to  have  been  thought  of.  Slant 
writing  was  not  adopted  until  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  or  about  the  time  when  movable 
types  and  the  art  of  printing  came  into  gse.  No  one 
has  shown,  so  far  as  known,  how  or  why  the  change 
from  vertical  script  to  slant  script  took  place  :  but 
manifestly  the  upright  script  then  in  use  furnished  the 
printer  with  the  models  for  his  letters,  models  which 
are  perpetuated  with  hardly  a  deviation  in  the  types  of 
to-day. 

The  present  revival  of  vertical  script,  so  far  as  its 
use  in  schools  is  concerned,  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Mr.  John  Jackson,  of  London,  Eng.,  a  teacher  of 
penmanship  and  commercial  matters.  In  1886,  after 
having  taught  and  advocated  this  system  for  years,  he 
published  a  complete  .series  of  copybooks  in  upright 
penmanship,  the  first  series  of  the  kind  that  ever 
appeared,  if  his  own  statement  is  correct.  From  Eng- 
land the  movement  spread  to  the  continent,  and  in 
1887,  experiments  with  the  straight  script  were  made 
in  several  European  schools.  In  1889  and  1890,  it 
was  introduced  into  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India  and 
Canada,  the  city  of  Kingston  in  Canada,  becoming  con- 
spicuous for  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  the  new 
writing  was  introduced  into  the  public  schools.  Later 
it  wa.s  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States — the  attention  of  the  American  educators 
being  turned  to  the  subject  during  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, when  the  London  exhibit  of  .school  manu- 
scripts in  vertical  writing  attracted  wide  notice  and 
universal  praise.  So  far  as  information  can  be  obtained, 
every  thorough  experiment  with  vertical  script  has 
resulted  in  its  permanent  use,  and  it  has  never  been 
discontinued  when  once  adopted. 

The  Claims  of  Vertical  Whitini;. 
Hygiene. — Between  1870  and  1880  considerable 
agitation  among  educators,  both  in  Pjurope  and  America, 
was  cau.sed  by  the  discovery  that  the  majority  of  cases 
of  near-sigh  ted  ne.ss  and  other  defects  of  vision,  as  well 
as  of  spinal  diseases  originate  during  school-life,  and 
rapidly  increase  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades. 
The  statistics  on  these  points,  in  connection  with  the 
collapsed  or  distorted  position  which  pupils  so  habitually 
fall  into  while  writing,  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  sus- 
picion that  there  was  some  connection  between  these 


'  Read  at  the  Kings  Comity  Teachers'  Institute,  Sept.  IMth. 


diseases  and  the  practice  in  writing.  German  specialiHtd, 
after  investigations,  found  that  the  prevailing  position 
of  children  when  writing  (with  the  copylnxik  at  the 
right)  corresponded  exactly  with  the  permanent  curva- 
tures of  the  spine  found  in  the  same  classes.  A  test  of 
the  eyes  of  '-'1,949  children  showed  in  24  percent  of 
them,  unequal  refraction  of  the  two  eyes,  and  that  in 
61.6  per  cent,  of  these  cases  the  right  eye  was  more 
myopic  than  the  left.  This  indicated  that  the  right 
eye  wa.s  worked  harder  than  t)ie  left,  resulting  in  a 
greater  degree  of  refraction.  This  also  seemed  to  l)e 
explained  by  the  usual  position  of  children  when  writing 
with  the  copy-book  to  the  right,  the  eyes  being  brought 
too  near  to  the  book  and  turned  habitually  more  or  less 
obliijuely  toward  it.  This  ie<iuires  greater  accomiuo- 
(liition  or  stronger  convergence  of  the  sight-line  of  one  eye 
than  of  the  other,  and  thus  pro<luces  a  permanent  defect. 

While  the.se  evils  were  being  discussed,  vertical  script 
was  seen  to  obviate  them  to  a  very  large  extent,  if  not 
wholly.  Witii  the  book  s(|uarely  in  fiont,  not  only  the 
lx)dy  but  the  head  and  I'yes  arc  much  more  apt  to  be 
kept  in  the  proper  position.  One  investigator  (in 
Vienna)  declared  that  looking  over  the  school  room 
from  the  rear  he  could  tell  from  the  positions  of  the 
children  what  kind  of  script  each  was  writing.  Photo- 
graphs of  rooms  in  which  the  children  were  put  to  writ- 
ing without  any  directions,  invariably  show  that  those 
who  write  vertically  take  an  upright  position  of  their 
own  accord,  while  those  who  write  the  slant  hand  fall 
at  once,  as  a  rule,  into  the  collapsed  position  so  familiar 
to  every  teacher.  Di-.  Cohn,  a  German  authority,  says, 
"  I  found  that  all  children  sat  bolt  upright  when  T  let 
them  write  from  dictation,  with  the  book  straight  in 
front  ;  i)ut  they  fell  forward,  as  by  a  stroke  of  magic,  if 
they  had  to  write  obliquely  again.  Every  child  that 
learns  to  write  makes  upright  strokes,  and  must  be 
forced,  by  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  the  teacher's  part, 
to  make  oblicpie  stroke,s."  In  Dr.  Cohn's  opinion  a 
pupil  who  has  written  a  lesson  in  vertical  script  must 
have  sat  erect  while  doing  it.  If  he  has  written  ob- 
liquely it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  he  .sat  erect  or  not. 

Legilnlihj  and  Easi>..  -While  considerations  of  health 
have  given  a  strong  impulse  to  vertical  writing  in 
Europe,  the  practical  American  mind  finds  ample  argu. 
ment  in  favor  of  it,  in  its  superior  legibility  and  in  the 
greater  ease  and  quickness  with  which  children  learn 
to  write  it.  If  a  teacher  will  make  trial  of  it  but  for  a 
few  months  with  a  class  of  beginners,  he  will  have  no 
doubt  as  to  its  being  easier  for  children  to  learn.  He 
will  also  find  very  quickly,  particularly  if  he  will  use 
the  simple  forms  of  letters  which  the  logic  of  vertical 
writing  commends,  that  this  writing  is  much  easier  for 
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the  teacher  to  teach.  In  short,  it  means  economy  of 
mental,  physical  and  nervous  force  on  the  part  of  both 
pupils  and  teacher. 

To  illustrate  why  upright  writing  is  so  much  more 
legible  than  slant  writing,  let  two  series  of  strokes  equal 
in  length  and  breadth  be  drawn  to  equidistant  base 
points,  the  one  series  vertical,  the  other  sloping.  Or  let 
a  word  be  written  twice,  with  the  down  strokes  of  equal 
length  and  breadth  and  the  base  points  equidistant,  one 
word  vertical  and  the  other  slanting.  There  is  no  need 
to  a.sk  which  is  plainer. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  most  desired  form  of 
"engrossing"  for  the  acts  of  Parliament,  Legislature, 
and  of  '  Congress  is  the  vei  tical ;  that  the  majority  of 
reporters  and  telegraph  operators,  with  whom  legibility 
is  of  prime  importance  for  their  voluminous  manuscripts, 
adopt  the  vertical  hand  ;  that  in  banks  and  large 
bu.siness  houses  the  vertical  hand  is  more  and  more 
desired  ;  and  that  even  for  the  wholesale  addiessing  of 
envelopes  or  wrappers  many  houses  prefer  those  whose 
handwriting  has  this  vertical  characteristic. 

Naturalness. — Every  parent  and  every  teacher  knows 
that  children,  when  they  begin  to  write,  incline  to  make 
their  lines  up  and  down.  They  have  to  be  trained  to 
slope  them.  Vertical  strokes  seem  to  be  natural  strokes. 
Indeed,  this  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
easily  made.  An  additional  fact  bearing  in  the  same 
direction  is  the  fact  that  primitive  alphabets  and 
primitive  writing  were  vertical.  Let  a  cliild  alone  and 
lie  will  write  an  upright  hand. 

Economy. — Moi-e  vertical  letters  can  be  written  in  a 

given  space  than  slanting  letters  of  the  same  size,      If 

anybody  doubts  it  let  him  turn  to  one  of  the  pages  of  a 

vertical  copy-book  and  try  to  write  in  sloping  hand  one 

of  the  prose  extracts  on  lines  of  the  same  length  and  in 

letters  just  as  large.      He  will  then  realize  what  economy 

of    space  there  is  in  vortical   writing.      As  a  rule  ten 

letters  or  words  written   vertically  can  be  got  into  the 

space  filled  by  six  or  seven  written  with  the  usual  .slope. 

This  is  a  saving  of  thirty  per  cent,   in  space  and  paper, 

to  say  nothing  of  tlie  saving  in  pen  travel.      A  waste  of 

muscular  and  nervous  force,  as  well  as  of  time,  may  not 

be  worth  mentioning  in  the  case  of  an   hour's  work  for 

the  ordinary  person.      But  when  it  comes  to  the  work 

of    months    and  of  years  for  the  army  of  people  wlio 

write  for  a  living,  such  as  editors,  authors,  book-keepers, 

and  others,   tliis  extra  expenditure  of    force  and   time 

means  considerahle.     This  possible  saving  is  in  addition 

to  the  saving  of  three  lines  or  three  pages  in  every  ten. 

(^H.IECnoNS  TO  Vk«tical  WlllTlNf;. 
It  ruins  the  ivriting    of  those  who  are  ijooil  irrifcr.i 
ill  thr  slopiiiy  slijl<\ — This  objection   has  been    mkkIc  liy 


some  persons  who  have  not  made  any  adequate  test  of 
the  new  writing,  but  it  has  not  been  known  to  be  made 
by  any  person  after  a  thorough  trial.  Of  course,  when 
any  boy  or  girl  who  is  a  fairly  good  writei-  changes  to 
the  vertical  hand,  at  first  his  new  writing  will  look 
worse  than  his  old  writing.  But  it  will  not  be  the  case 
long.  The  uniform  experience  is  that  in  a  few  months' 
practice  his  upright  writing  becomes  more  satis- 
factory to  him  and  to  every  one  else  than  his  former 
writing. 

It  creates  a  tendency  to  scrawl. — This  is  a  mistake,  as 
every  teacher  affirms  who  has  had  experience  in  teaching 
it.  Its  tendency  is  right  the  reverse.  The  child  will 
naturally  write  a  larger  and  rounder  hand,  a  thing  to 
commend,  but  his  letters  will  be  more  regular  and  uni- 
form in  size  than  in  slant  writing. 

It  looks  awkward  and  homfly. — Undoubtedly  verti- 
cal writing  strikes  many  persons  as  inartistic  when 
they  first  see  it.  But  the  more  accustomed  they  be- 
come to  it,  the  less  repellent  it  grows.  It  takes  time 
for  one  to  divest  himself  of  his  prepossessions  and  to 
judge  a  new  idea  on  its  merits.  Much  of  what  we  con- 
sider beauty  is  a  matter  of  habit  or  use.  It  is  literally 
in  one's  eye.  Just  as  soon  as  we  become  accustomed  to 
upright  writing,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  seem  as  hand- 
some to  us  as  the  other  does  now,  if  not  more  so. 
Every  one  ought  to  know  human  nature  well  enough  to 
understand  himself  in  this  respect.  Artistic  effect  in 
such  a  practical  matter  is,  or  ought  to  be,  largely  based 
on  legibility,  and  in  this  respect  vertical  writing  is  so 
far  ahead  that  it  is  safe  to  count  upon  its  becoming 
"beautiful  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  prejudiced. 

Speed. —  In  the  matter  of  speed,  vertical  writing  is 
not  so  manifestly  superior  as  it  is  in  point  of  legibility 
and  ease  in  writing  ;  but  that  pupils  with  an  equal 
amount  of  skill  and  practice  cannot  write  as  rapidly  in 
upright  writing  as  they  can  in  slant  writing  is  a  state- 
ment not  warranted  by  the  facts.  Clearly  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  make  vertical  writing 
any  slower  than  slant  writing,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
The  advocates  of  vertical  writing  claim  that  it  is  faster. 
They  may  be  prejudiced.  But  the  editor  of  the  Pen- 
maits  Ah  .Journal,  Mr.  D.  T.  Ames,  who  has  never 
advocated  vertical  writing,  in  a  paper  before  the  Busi- 
ness Education  Department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  gave  the  results  of  his  enquiry  into  the 
writing  of  a  large  number  of  opei'ators  in  the  central 
office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  where,  if 
anywhere,  rapid  writing  is  a  necessity.  His  enquiry 
sliowe<l  that  a  large  majority  of  the  opeiators  write  an 
upriglit,  or  almost  an  upright  hand,  thus  proving  con- 
clusively that  there  is  nothing  in  upright  writing  to 
prevent  its  meeting  the  most  e.xacting  demands  of  busi- 
ness as  to  speed  as  well  as  to  legibility. 

But  whatever  the  fact  of  the  matter  may  be,  rapidity 
is  not  an  element  of  any  particular  importance,  or  one 
which  should  have  anj'  weight  with  a  teacher  or  super- 
intendent who  is  considering  the  wisdom  of  introducing 
vertical  writing.  For  school  work  and  for  the  use  of 
ordinary  people,  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  speed  in 
writing  is  wholly  a  secondary  matter.  The  first  two 
essentials  are  legibility  and  ease  in  writing.  In  these 
two  main  requisites  upright  writing  is  far  superior. 
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CURKENT    KVKNTS. 

Dreyfus  has  been  panloned  ;  France  is  taking  a 
hreatliinj;  spell  and  time  for  rctlection.  The  attention 
of  the  English  speaking  world  is  now  eentered  on  the 
Transvaal  and  the  international  yacht  race  Ixaween 
England  and  the  United  States. 


South  Africa  is  on  the  verge  of  war,  if  hostilities  have 
not  actually  ooninionced.  Let  us  take  a  brief  review  of 
the  situation  with  the  map  open  before  us  :  The  Dutch 
colony  in  South  Africa  began  in  Cape  Colony  more  than 
two  hundred  3'ears  ago.  Slavery  was  abolished  by 
Great  Hritain  in  1834  ;  and  the  Boers  a  few  years  after 
moved  northward  and  founded  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Harassed  by  savage 
enemies  they  were  compelled  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  which  stipulated  that 
the  British  and  other  foreigners  coming  into  the  country 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  the  Boers  them- 
selves. Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Transvaal  in  1870, 
and  the  influx  of  strangers  greatly  distressed  the 
Boers.  Though  professedly  a  republic,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  is  a  close  oligarchy  since 
1880,  in  which  year  the  Boers  rose  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  independence,  with  the  reservation 
that  they  shall  not  make  treaties  with  any  foreign  power 
e.xcept  with  the  consent  of  Great  Britain.  Their  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  very  few  members.  All  power  is 
practically  vested  in  President  Kruger  and  a  council  of 
about  twenty.  These  have  mad'^  laws  to  keep  the  Out- 
landers  from  Ijecoming  citizens,  and  have  imposed  ar- 
bitrary taxes  upon  them,  especially  the  gold  miners. 
The  Boei-s  occupy  one  of  the  best  gold-producing  coun- 
tries in  the  woild,  and  they  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
by  far  the  richest  diamond  district  in  the  world.  They 
cannot  themselves  develop  these  mines,  and  they  lay 
excessive  burdens  on  tho.se  who  are  doing  the  work. 
The  newcomers  or  Outlanders  have  no  political  rights, 
though  they  pay  over  ninety  percent,  of  the  taxes.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  gold  produced  in  the  Transvaal  last 
year  amounted  to  8>!0,000,000,  and  this  year  the  out- 
put mav  reach  $100,000,000.  This  dog-in-the-manger 
policy  checks  sympathy  for  the  Boers.  Hut  President 
Kruger  is  a  crafty  diplomatist.  He  is  doing  his  best 
to  show,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  he  is  the  weaker 
power  oppressed  by  the  stronger.  He  has  .sympathizers 
in  Great  Britain,  and  of  course  many  more  among  her 
enemies. 

The  great  international  yacht  race  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  now  on.  The  "  Sham- 
rock "  is  the  boat  on  which  the  British  pin  their  faith, 
and  the  "Columbia"  is  the  pride  of  United  States 
yachtsmen.  After  three  successive  ettbrts  at  a  race,  light 
winds  prevented  either  yacht  from  scoring,  but  proved 
that  they  were  pretty  evenly  matched.  This  hiis  created 
an  intense  interest  throughout  Canada  as  well  as  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  Transvaal  tiuestion  is 
for    the    moment   in    the    background. 


TEACUKKS'    CONVENTIONS. 


St.  John  Countv  Institute. 

The  twentieth  annual  session  of  the  St.  John  County 
Teachers'  Institute  convened  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  of 
the  High  School,  Sept.  14th  and  15th.,  VV.  H.  Parlee, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  meeting  held  in  the  city,  a'oout  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  teachers  l>eing  present. 
Many  valuable  and  useful  papers  were  read  and  were 
received  with  much  appreciation  by  the  Institute. 
"  Inefficiency  in  Teaching,"  a  paper  written  and  read 
by  Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  provoked  much  profitable  dis- 
cussion and  offered  many  helpful  suggestions  :  Every 
teacher  could  keep  order  in  his  school  by  watchfulness, 
patience  and  firmness.  There  should  be  dignity  but  no 
stiffness  in  the  sciiool-room.  Close  attention  to  details 
was  necessary.  The  teacher  should  Ije  free  from  the 
faults  of  indolence  and  indifference  :  constantly  on  the 
alert ;  prompt  and  orderly,  leaving  nothing  to  the 
caprice  of  children.  A  i(uiet,  well  managed  voice  was 
a  great  help  in  the  school-room,  and  the  pupil  invariably 
felt  the  influence  of  it. 

Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Ix-ing 
present,  spoke  encouragingly  to  each  paper  and  took 
part  in  all  discussions.  Others  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme were :  Geo.  J.  Trueman,  Principal  of  the 
St.  Martins' school,  on  "Centralization  in  Schools ;  Miss 
M.  E.  Brittain,  a  paper  on  "Primary  Reading;"  Miss 
A.  S.  Morrison  (St.  Martins),  on  "The  Difficulties  in 
Country  Schools;"  Miss  Knowlton,  a  paper  on  "English 
Literature;"  Mr.  \V.  H.  Parlee,  one  on  "Letter  Writing;" 
G.  R.  Devitt,  B.  A.,  on  "  Minerals  ;"  and  M.  D.  Brown 
and  Thos.  Powers,  IB.  A.,  on  "  Drawing."  The  papers 
were  practical  and  suggestive  and  were  discussed  in  an 
instructive  manner,  especially  those  on  drawing.  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Powers  both  dealt  with  the  importance 
of  free-hand  drawing.  Mr.  Barry  criticized  the  examiner 
on  this  subject.  Dr.  Inch  defended  the  examiner,  but 
said  there  was  pertiaps  some  rejuson  for  complaint.  He 
approved  of  the  suggestion  that  an  expert  be  engaged 
to  teach  drawing. 

The  paper  prepared  and  read  by  A.  Gordon  Leavitt, 
on  "  Bird  Life,"  deserves  special  mention,  as  showing 
much  thought,  making  it  highly  instructive  to  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  institute.  A  very  plea^sing  feature  of  the 
institute  was  the  performance  of  the  high  school  orches- 
tra which  was  in  attendance  part  of  each  day. 

The  election  of  officers  for  ensuing  year,  resulted  as 
follows:  Dr.  H.S.  Bridges,  president;  G.J. Trueman,  vice- 
president  :  Jliss  Clara  Fullerton,  secretary-treasurer ; 
Miss  M.  M.  Narrawayand  J.  W  H^iriinu'toii,  cx.'cutive 
committee. 


CiiARLOTFK  County  Teaohkrs'  Institute. 

Beautiful  weather  and  surroundings,  the  ho.spitality 

and  attention  of  the  people  of  St.  Andrews,   sharp  and 

crisp  five  and  ten  minute  papers,  followed   by  prompt 

and  animated  di.scussions,  one  of  the  largest  institutes 
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ever  held  in  the  county,  the  presence  of  many  trustees 
and  school  officers,  a  crowded  and  inspiring  public 
meeting,  and  last  but  not  least  a  delishtful  excursion  to 
Chamcook  mountain  after  work  was  done,  all  combined 
to  make  the  twentieth  annual  session  of  the  Charlotte 
county  teachers  a  red  letter  occasion.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  teachers  enrolled,  and  in  response  to  invitations 
sent  to  each  school  district  to  send  representatives,  and 
owing  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  debate  upon  centraliza- 
tion, it  is  estimated  that  there  were  present  at  the 
various  sessions  nearly  half  as  many  school  officers  and 
parents  as  teachers. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Brodie,  Vice-President 
Marshall  Maxwell  ably  performed  the  duties  of  chair- 
man. Mr.  Brodie's  opening  address  was  read  by  secre- 
tary Jas.  Vroom,  and  it  dealt  chiefly  with  "The  Im- 
provement and  Decoration  of  the  School  room."  A  later 
visit  by  the  teachers  to  the  admirably  appointed  school 
rooms  of  St.  Andrews,  and  especially  to  the  depart 
ment  of  the  late  principal,  convinced  all  that  he  practised 
what  he  preached.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  appropriate  farewell  address. 

Ex-inspector  Oakes,  who  was  present  and  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  institute,  was  then  called  upon 
and  gave  a  short  address,  complimenting  the  teachers 
and  Inspector  Carter  upon  the  educational  progress  that 
had  been  made,  and  which  he  had  watched  with  interest 
and  pleasure. 

The  first  papers  at  the  afternoon  session  dealt  with 
"Geographical  Changes  during  the  last  Five  Years." 
Interesting  and  instructive  papers  were  read  by  Miss 
Emma  Veazey,  Mr.  J.  B,  Sutherland  and  Miss  Ethelyn 
Young.  Discussion  as  to  the  method  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  followed.  An  animated  discussion  followed 
the  papers  read  by  P.  G.  McFarlane,  A.  M.,  Wm.  M. 
Veazey,  A.B.,  J.  F.  Morrell,  and  Chas.  H.  Murray,  upon 
'  How  to  Induce  the  Older  Boys  to  Continue  at  School." 
The  discussion  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  de- 
sire that  provision  should  be  made  for  more  extended 
commercial  instruction. 

Memorial  Hall  was  crowded  to  the  doors  on  the 
occasion  of  the  public  meeting  on  Tiuirsday  evening. 
An  excellent  musical  programme  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  evening.  Judge  Cockburn  presided,  and  eloquent 
and  cordial  addresses  of  welcome  were  given  by  the 
chairman  and  Editor  Armstrong  of  the  Beaam.  The 
su-'gestive  papers  of  Miss  Grace  Stevens  and  Mrs. 
Irving  Todd,  trustees  of  St.  Stephen  and  Milltown,  on 
the  "Co-operation  of  Home  and  School,"  elicited  the 
approval  of  all.  Inspector  Carter  followed  and  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  overpressure,  placing  the  responsi- 
bility for  such,  if  it  existed,  rather  upon  parents  and 
school  officers,  than  on  teachers  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. He  also  made  a  strong  plea  for  more  appreciation 
for  and  interest  in  the  teacher  and  her  work,  urging 
better  salarie.-^,  and  that  the  greatest  extravagance  in 
education  is  the  cheap  school.  Mr.  Jas.  Vrooni  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  normal  school  training,  arguing  that 
it  should  be  professional  rather  than  academical.      Ex- 


inspector  Oakes  spoke  of  the  many  evidences  of  progress 
that  he  had  observed  in  the  county.  He  eulogized  the 
work  of  the  Educational  Review,  and  regretted  the 
absence  of  many  old  familiar  faces.  Mr.  P.  G.  Mc- 
Farlane spoke  of  the  many  defects  in  our  present 
system  of  graded  schools,  but  we  are  doing  the  best 
with  the  light  we  have. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  papers  upon  "How 
shall  we  Arouse  a  General  Interest  in  the  Improvement 
of  School  Grounds,  Roadsides  and  Waste  Places,"  were 
read  by  Miss  Bessie  A.  Young,  Miss  Ella  T.  Bleakney, 
Mr.  Chas.  A.  Richardson  and  Vice-president  Jlaxwell. 
These  were  among  the  most  valuable  and  suggestive 
papers  read,  and  should  be  productive  of  good  results  in 
many  districts. 

The  institute  then  divided  into  sections  for  'Round 
Table  Talks.  High  school  — English  literature.  Miss  Isa- 
bella   Caie,    leader.      Intermediate— English    grammar, 

F.  O.  Sullivan,  leader.  Natural  science— Jas.  Vroom, 
leader.  Primary -number,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sutherland, 
leader. 

At  11a.  m.  the  debate  upon  centralization  of  rural 
schools  was  called.  Inspector  Carter  acting  as  chairman. 

The  affirmative  was  taken  by  E.  H.  Balkam,  Mill- 
town,  J.  E.  Peacock,  Dumbarton  and  E.  Daggett, 
Grand  Manan.  The  negative  by  O.  B.  Doten,  St. 
David.  J.  H.  Dyer  and  P.  H.  Jkk-Callum,  St.  Patrick. 
On   the  meeting  being  thrown  open  for    discussion,   P. 

G.  McFarlane,  I.  B.  Oakes,  Wm.  Fleming,  G.  U.  Hay 
and  F.  H.  Daye  took  part.  The  sul>ject  was  ably  and 
skilfully  handled.  While  more  speakers  favored  the 
affirmative  than  negative  the  weight  of  sentiment  is  yet 
on  the  negative  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  until  it  can 
be  surely  demonstrated  that  the  cost  will  be  less  than 
under  the  present  system. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  ;  Miss  Grace  Stevens,  president ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, vice-president  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Vroom,  secretary  ; 
Miss  Emma  Veazey  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Worrell,  members  of 
executive. 

The  institute  adjourned  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  citizens  of  St.  Andrews  to  a  complimentary  drive 
to  Chamcook.  Twenty-seven  conveyances  were  ten- 
dered, and  after  climbing  the  mountain  and  enjoying 
the  beautiful  scenery  and  extended  view,  the  teachers 
sat  upon  the  summit  and  listened  most  attentively  to  a 
thoughtful  and  appropriate  paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  U. 
Hay  upon  "  Nature  in  Literature."  The  situation 
was  somewhat  romantic,  and  the  paper  was  much 
enjoyed.  Mr.  Jas  Vroom  gave  an  interesting  talk 
upon  the  contour  of  the  surrounding  region  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  Chamcook. 


Albert  County  Institute. 
About  sixty  teachers  attended  the  Albert  County 
Teachers' Institute,  held  September  ilst  and  22nd,  in 
the  lieautiful  village  of  Elgin,  which  is  reached  from 
Petitcodiac  Station  after  an  hour's  ride  over  the  Elgin 
Branch  Ivailway.  Although  lacking  the  rugged  gran- 
deur of  the  coast  line  of  Albert  county,  the  scenery 
about  Elgin  is  extremely  picturesque      Near  the  village 
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is  (jordon  Falls  on  the  PoUet  river,  iiuiiied  after  tJov- 
ernor  Gordon,  author  of  "Wilderness  Journeys  in  New 
Brunswick."  He  admired  the  falls  so  much-  and  well 
he  iniKht— and  iiuule  himself  such  a  favorite  with  the 
people,  that  to  comniemorate  his  visit  the  falls  were 
named  in  his  honor.  Hut  the  greatest  interest  attaches 
to  the  laviiie  helow  the  falls.  Seen  from  the  vantu^'e 
jjround  of  many  an  overhanging'  cHH'  which  jut  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  water  below,  the  windings  of  this 
beautiful  gorge  impress  the  beholder  with  admiration 
as  he  follows  its  graceful  curves  for  nearly  a  mile  below 
the  falls.  This  was  the  place  chosen  for  the  natural 
historv  excursion  of  the  memliers  of  the  institute,  and 
they  will  not  soon  forget  that  bright  afternoon,  nor  the 
beautiful  ravine,  lit  hero  and  tliere  by  the  September 
sun,  and  b4)rdered  by  the  crimson-tinted  autumn  foliage. 

Happy  is  the  boy  or  girl  whose  early  life  is  s)ient 
amid  such  surroundings  as  these.  Residents  of  Elgin 
delight  to  refer  to  a  teacher— now  Inspector  Smith 
who  made  his  pupils  sharers  in  his  rambles  a-field  ;  who 
gained  their  lasting  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  efforts 
made  in  their  behalf  to  make  them  love  good  literature, 
music,  and  wholesome  recreation.  A  teacher  who  does 
this  for  boys  and  girls  does  a  great  deal  toward  giving 
them  a  right  start  in  life. 

Th<^  feature  of  most  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Albert  County  Institute,  was  the  reading  of  papers 
on  local  history.  During  the  past  year,  at  the  instance 
of  Inspector  Steevcs,  the  teachers  of  Albert  and  Kings 
counties  have  b«en  stimulated  to  direct  their  attention 
and  that  of  their  pupils  to  collect  all  the  historical  data 
possible  in  their  i)arishes  with  a  view  to  make  these  a 
storehouse  of  material  from  which  a  county  history  may 
\ie  written.  Interesting  papers  were  read  on  Albert 
and  Riverside,  by  Guy  McAdani  ;  on  Alma,  New  Ire- 
land, Sinclair  Hill  and  Hebron,  byT.  E  Colpitis,  A. I?.;  on 
Point  Wolf,  Goose  River,  Herring  Cove  and  Hastings, 
by  A.  D.  Jonah  :  on  Hillsboro,  by  S.  Boyd  Anderson  ; 
on  Hopewell  Hill,  by  A.  C.  M.  Lawson  ;  Harvey,  by 
Mary  L.  Daly  ;  Stoney  Creek,  by  Mrs,  Jonah  ;  mi 
Coverdale,  by  Mi.ss  Sarah  Lutz. 

Practical  lessons  were  given  by  Miss  Frances  Hoar 
on  the  Metric  system;  by  S.  Boyd  Anderson  on  the 
minerals,  limestone  and  gypsum;  A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  on 
insects;  and  a  paper  prepared  by  Miss  Amy  Peck,  on 
"Overpressure  in  Schools,"  was  read  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Bennett. 

The  next  institute  will  be  held  at  Albert  on  the  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  September.  The  officers  for 
next  year  are  A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  President;  Miss  Sara 
Lutz,  Vice-president;  S.  Boyd  Anderson,  Sec'y-treasurer; 
Miss  Bessie  Horsman,  Frances  Hoar,  additional  execu- 
tive. 

The  public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  largely 
attended  and  the  speakers.  Inspector  Steeves,  Chief 
Supt.  Inch,  W.  B.  Jonah,  Esq.,  and  G.  U.  Hay,  were 
given  an  attentive  and  earnest  hearing. 


Kings  County  Institute. 
The  Kings  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  Smith's 
Hall,  at  Hampton,  on  the  last  Thursday  an<l  Friday  in 


Septemljer.  The  school  buildings  at  Hampton  station 
and  at  tlie  village  are  not  capable  of  accommodating 
the  teachers  who  assemble  at  the  institut*-  ;  and  they 
are  not  buildings  of  which  the  ratepayers  of  either 
place  may  l)e  proud.  Inspector  Steeves  is  proposing  an 
amalgamation  of  the  two  districts  and  tlie  building  of  a 
fine  new  schoolhouseof  at  least  six  departments  between 
the  station  and  the  village.  This  is  a  step  toward 
"centralization,"  which  .seems  practicable  and  witli 
promise  of  good  results. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  Kings  institute  was  the 
practical  lessons  given  to  cla.s.ses— a  feature  which  the 
Rkview  has  always  encouraged,  and  which  the 
institute  admirablj*  exemplified  at  this  session.  Many 
of  the  lessons  to  classes  were  either  preceded  or  supple- 
mented by  papers  from  other  members  of  the  institute 
on  the  subjects  taught  to  classes.  These,  followed  by 
full  discussions,  served  to  join  theory  and  practice  in  a 
very  excellent  way.  Miss  Edith  Darling,  of  Sussex, 
illustrated  with  a  class  of  little  boys  and  girls  of  the 
first  and  second  standards  her  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  writing,  number,  form,  color,  locality,  etc. 
Miss  Harvey,  of  Waterford,  followed  in  a  carefully 
prepared  paper  on  the  same  lines.  Miss  Annie  Burns, 
Miss  L.  Horsman  and  Miss  Jl.  Stewart  discussed 
intelligently  the  principles  involved,  and  finally  Inspec- 
tor Steeves  made  a  careful  summing  up.  Another 
lesson  was  given  to  a  class  of  Standards  V  and  VI  on 
minerals  by  Miss  Coml>en,  preceded  by  a  paper  on 
"  Nature  Work  '  by  Principal  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Sussex. 
A  third  lesson  on  Spiders  and  Spiders'  Webs  was  given 
to  a  class  of  Standard  IV  by  Miss  Pliebe  W.  Robertson. 
This  was  a  model  lesson  in  every  respect  :  and,  like  the 
others,  served  to  show  the  value  of  such  object  work  in 
an  institute.  In  the  excuision,  conducted  by  Jlr.  G. 
U.  Hay  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  same  interest  wa« 
manifested  in  practical  nature  work. 

The  public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Alenzie,  the  acting  president  of  the 
institute.  Addresses  were  given  by  Inspector  Steeves, 
Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Incli,  G.  U.  Hay  and  John  March. 
There  was  appropriate  music  and  readings  by  Miss 
Evans.  -Miss  Horsman's  paper  on  Vertical  Writing, 
which  appears  on  another  page  of  the  Rkvikw,  was  also 
read  at  this  se.ssion. 

On  Friday  a  series  of  interesting  papers  on  local 
history  was  read  on  the  following  places  :  (Jreenwich, 
bv  Miss  Maggie  Smith  ;  Hammond,  by  Mi.ss  Bessie 
Kitts,  Miss  Lizzie  Howard  and  Weldon  Pickle;  Water- 
ford,  by  Miss  Laura  E.  Mace  (read  by  H.  P.  Dole); 
two  short  papers  on  Havelock  by  Mrs.  M.  S.  Cox  ; 
Hampton,  by  Miss  Hattie  N.  Smith  and  Mi.ss  M. 
Stewart ;  Kiirs,  by  Miss  W.  A  Toole.  In  addition  to 
these  papers,  interesting  .sketches  and  reminiscences  of 
many  of  the  places  named  were  given  by  Dr  Inch, 
Miss  Ixjusie  Wetmore,  H.  P.  Dole,  J.  March  an<l  others. 
The  papers  were  brief  and  to  the  point,  some  of  them 
dealing  with  place-names,  local  scenery  and  geographical 
features  as  well  as  history. 

In  a  series  of  five-minute  talks  on  school  texts  some 
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very  good  points  were  made.  R.  C.  Hubly  on  Canadian 
History  :  Any  text  book,  however  good,  minimizes  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  The  text  on  history  is  too  con- 
densed, and  its  language  is  too  difficult  for  many  of  the 
pupils  in  whose  hands  it  is  placed. 

G.  K.  McNaughton,  B.  A.:  Kennedy  &  O'Hearns'  is 
an  ideal  text-book  on  arithmetic.  Harablin  Smith's  book, 
though  excellent  in  most  points,  is  defective  in  its 
treatment  of  square  and  cube  root. 

Jas.  W.  Howe  on  Book-keeping  :  There  is  a  lack  of 
practice  on  principles.  There  is  a  lack  of  anangement 
and  too  much  detail,  which  tend  to  confuse  pupils. 

The  Institute  will  meet  at  Norton  Station  next  year. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  J.  M. 
Mensie,  Norton;  Vice-president,  Miss  Hattie  Coraben, 
Sussex:  Secretary,  R.  C.  Hubley,  Hampton.  Additional 
members  of  Executive,  Miss  Annie  I.  Burns,  Jas.  W. 
Howe. 


Victoria  County,  N.   B.,  Institute. 

The  teachers  of  Victoria  county  met  on  28th  and 
29th  of  September  at  Andover.  Inspector  F.  B. 
Meagher  was  elected  president  ;  Miss  Bessie  Scott, 
vice-president ;  C.  H.  Elliott,  secretary-treasurer ;  Miss 
Baxter  and  Mr.  Niles,  additional  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  following  papers  were  read  :  "  The  Teacher's 
Outside  Life,"  by  C.  H.  Elliott,  A.  B.,  of  the  Andover 
Grammar  School ;  "Canadian  History,"  by  Miss  Kinney; 
"  Decimals,"  by  Mr.  Niles  ;  "  Botany,"  by  Miss  Taylor; 
"Writing,"  by  Miss  Baxter;  "School  Room  Decora- 
tion," by  Miss  Barker.  A  lesson  on  "  English  Litera- 
ture," was  given  by  Thos.  Rogers.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  Miss  Kinney  and  Miss  Barker  their  papers 
were  read  by  Inspector  Meagher  and  Miss  Scott. 

The  public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  largely 
attended  ;  Inspector  Meagher  presided.  Addres.ses 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Lawson,  M.  P.  P.,  Mr.  Porter, 
M.  P.  P.,  Revs.  Hillock  and  Ross,  al.so  by  the  chairman. 
The  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  music. 

The  next  institute  will  be  held  at  Grand  Falls  in 
September,  1900. 

York,  Quekns  and  Sunbury  Institute. 

The  united  institutes  of  York,  Queens  and  Sunbury 
met  in  the  High  School  building  at  Fredericton,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  October  5th  and  Gth.  The  fine 
hall  of  the  new  high  school  building  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  flowers;  and  the  school  rooms  on  the 
different  floors  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors. 
Their  general  neatness  and  beauty  were  a  theme  of 
favorable  comment.  Nearly  two  hundred  teachers  were 
present,  and  the  proceedings  throughout  were  marked 
with  a  tone  and  spirit  characteristic  of  Fredericton 
as  an  educational  centre,  and  very  creditable  to  the 
teachers  who  contributed  to  make  the  institute  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  province.  The 
opening  address  by  the  president,  Inspector  H.  V.  B. 
Bridges,  was  the  keynote  to  its  success.  Dealing  sug- 
gestively and  critically  with  almost  every  phase  of 
school  work,  it  was  inspiring  in  tone,  the  language 
graceful  and    well   chosen,   with  many  apt  quotations, 


and  clear  and  forcible  in  presentation.  The  papers 
read  and  the  discussions  upon  them  were  scholarly, 
touching  closely  upon  vital  educational  topics,  and 
dealing  directly  with  these  without  bringing  in  side 
issues  or  other  irrelevant  matter,  which  spoils  too  many 
educational  addresses.  We  hope  to  present  one  or 
more  of  these  papers  to  the  readers  of  the  Review  in 
the  future. 

The  paper  of  D.  L.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  principal  of  the 
Queens  County  Grammar  School,  on  the  "  Teaching  of 
History,"  dealt  not  merely  with  history  from  the 
text-book  standpoint.  It  touched  the  larger  issues 
that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  a  nation — real  patriot- 
ism, the  culture  derived  from  history  and  the  noble 
sentiments  it  should  inspire  in  the  youth  of  a  country. 
In  the  full  di.scussion  that  followed,  led  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Hughes,  and  shared  in  by  Mi.ss  Parker,  Mr.  B.  C. 
Foster,  Mr.  H.  F.  Perkins,  and  others,  the  methods  of 
teaching  history  were  very  clearly  presented.  "  The 
Teacher's  Self-improvement "  was  the  subject  of  an 
excellent  paper  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Henderson,  A.M.,  of  the 
Fredericton  High  School.  This  will  be  published  in 
the  Review  for  December.  No  one  is  better  prepared 
than  Mr.  Henderson  to  speak  to  his  fellow  teachers  on 
this  topic,  for  his  life  as  a  student  and  teacher  has  been 
full  of  well-directed  study  and  earnest  application  to  fit 
him  for  his  work.  Mr.  John  Brittain,  instructor  in 
natural  science  in  the  Normal  School,  gave  an  address 
on  "  Plants  and  their  Way.s,"  illustrating  admiiably 
how  teachers  may  use  these  to  cultivate  the  observing 
powers  of  their  pupils.  Mr.  H.  H.  Hagerman  and 
G.  U.  Hay  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed. 
"  Correlation  of  Subjects  in  Miscellaneous  Schools,"  by 
Miss  Sadie  Thompson,  A.M.,  of  Sunbury  County,  was 
suggestive  and  of  great  value  to  teachers  of  ungi'aded 
schools.  "Reading  and  Composition,"  by  Mr.  Jos.  Mills, 
A.  B.,  of  Keswick,  was  the  subject  of  a  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  paper,  dealing  more  especially  with  English 
composition.  Both  papers  were  disussed  fully  by 
Principal  Rogers,  Principal  Foster,  Jas.  A.  Edmunds, 
Dr.  Inch,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  Prof.  Stockley,  Dr.  David- 
son, and  others. 

On  Friday  morning  the  institute  divided  into  sections, 
that  under  Principal  Mullen  of  the  Normal  school  dis- 
cussing primary  reading,  and  that  under  Principal 
Foster,  algebra. 

The  public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  held  in 
the  Opera  house.  Inspector  Bridges  presiding.  The  hall 
was  filled  with  an  audience  that  listened  with  the  great- 
est attention  to  addresses  from  the  following  gentle- 
men ;  His  Worship  Mayor  Beckwith,  Principal  Foster, 
Chief  Superintendent  Inch,  Chancellor  Harrison,  Hon. 
Geo.  E.  Foster,  and  Principal  Mullin. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Swrihary  and  (Querns  Ci>wilies. —  President,  D.  Ij. 
Mitchell,  B.  A.;  Vice-President,  Miss  Sadie  Thompson, 
M.A.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Needa  Purdy  ;  Executive 
Committee  —  Alva  White,  A.  H.  Parker,  B.  Hayes 
Dougan,  Miss  Eva  Downey. 

York  County. —  President,  Jos.  Mills,  B.  A  :  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Miles;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Ella  L. 
Thome  ;  Executive  Committee  —  J.  A.  Hughes,  A.  S. 
McFarlane,  M.A.,  Mi.ss  Christina  Richards. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Ttic  Woslmorlaiul  County  Teuolierg'  In»titute  »ill  I*  lielil  iit 
Sackville  on  the  "Jml  and  3ril  of  N'oveiiilier. 


Inspector  L.  S.  Moi-se,  of  Uij^liy,  »|H3iit    tlio  tiist  fow  diiys  of 
Octolwr  in  a  short   visit  to  New  Voik. 


Miss  Annie  M.  Holt,  toaeher  at  I>i(^eguush  Mills,  (Charlotte 
Cuuntv,  N.  B.,  has  recently  raised  the  snm  of  sixteen  doUiirfs, 
wliieli  will  be  devote<l  to  fencing  sch<X)l  };ri)unds. 


The  teacher  and  ratefmyers  of  McMinn,  Charlotte  County, 
N.  B. ,  have  made  the  scho.,1  <;ronnds  very  attraetivo,  and  have 
provided  a  tlai;  and  tine  llaj^-pole. 


An  excellent  oljservance  of  Arbor  Day  was  had  at  Scotch 
Kidf^e,  Charlotte  County,  N.  B.  Trees  were  planted  all  ai-ound 
the  extensive  grounds.     A  fence  should  .soon  follow. 


Slate  blackboard  surface  has  been  oi-dere<l  by  Mis-ies  Mary 
Fiiday  and  Rosa  (iray,  teachers  at  Little  Ridge  and  Moannes, 
Charlotte  County,  N.  B. 


The  New  Brunswick  L'nivei-sity  has  this  year  the  largest 
entrance  class  in  its  history — over  forty  memliers.  The  three 
.students  who  were  in  the  fii*t  division  and  made  the  highest 
provincial  average  at  the  July  examinations  are  .McLean,  of 
the  Campbellton  Hisrh  School,  Lawson,  of  St.  John,  and 
Freeze,  of  Sn.ssex.  The  niimljer  of  new, students  matriculate<I 
from  the  dift'erent  counties  are :  York  County,  I2;  Kings,  9: 
St.  John,  4;  Carleton,  4;  Charlotte,  3;  Albert,  2;  Westmor- 
land, 2;  Restigouche,  "2:  Kent,  1;   Victoria,  1. 


T.  K.  .McLeo<l,   principal  of  the  Apohaqui,  N.  B.,  Suj)erior 
school,  has  give  up  his  school  to  tiike  a  college  course. 


I  'ROUND  TABLE  TALR8. 

S.  v.,  N.  S. — Through  the  columns  of  the  Kkvikw  would 
you  kindly  answer  the  following:  (1)  In  the  sentence,  "He 
ha.s  l>een  known  In  iU>  lh>  vtiiie,"  what  is  the  analysis  of  the 
itnlici.sed  wonis  ?     (2)  In  "  1 '/»rx/ bring  it,"  parse  durst. 

(1 )  Accortling  to  Mciklejolm,  "to  do  the  same"  would 
l)e,  I  think,  a  fnrtitice  ohjert.  (See  Hule  33,  p.  79). 
Turn  the  sentence  into  the  active  form  —  "We  have 
known  liini  to  do  the  same."  Here  tlie  verh  "  to  know  " 
Is  .siuiihtr  to  think  arid  belif^v,,  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  rule.  The  second  of  these  objects  remains  with  the 
passive  verh.  It  might  be  called  a  "  retained  object." 
In  a  tabular  analysis,  I  would  place  the.se  words  in  the 
object  column,  for  want  of  a  better  place. 

I  prefer,  however,  to  consider  the  phra-se  as  the 
cmnplement  of  the  verb.  West,  N'esfield,  and  other 
recent  English  grammarians  use  this  term  to  denote  the 
word  or  words  which  complete  the  sense  of  a  verb  of 
incomplete  predication,  whether  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive. Perhaps  the  l)e.st  plan  is  to  call  whatever  com- 
pletes the  meaning  of  any  verb  the  completion,  and  then 
include  under  this  general  term  tVe  ohjecl  of  a  transitive 
verb,  and  the  completnerit — /.  «.,  any  completion  other 
than  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb. 

('2)  "  I  durst  bring  it."  Durst  is  a  verb,  regular  or 
weak  (land,  irregular  or  strong — dtimt,  intransitive 
(according  to  Meiklejolin's  rule  34 — second  form —  it 
would  be  transitive),  active,  indicative,  past  indefinite, 
singular,  first,  —  agreeing  with  /. 


Miss  Margaret  Kerr,  former  teacher  at  Elmsville,  Charlotte 
County,  N.  B.,  has  returned  fioni  a  very  pleasjint  tri|)  to 
Ireland. 


Miss  Annie  M.  Hyslop,  one  of  the  teachers  of  Charlotte 
County,  N.  B.,  after  u  year  spent  in  California,  has  resumed 
work  in  her  native  province,  satisfied  that  it  is  not  only  the 
best  place,  but  that  its  schools  are  <|uite  as  progressive  :is  ;iny 
she  visited. 


Kent  County  Teachers'  Institute  meets  at  Kingston,  October 
12th  and  13th,  and  that  of  Carleton  County  on  the  same  dates. 


An  exhibit  of  photos  of  school  buildings  and  appliances  from 
New  Bruuswick  is  asked  for  the  Paris  exhibition. 


The  children  of  the  school  in  District  No.  5,  Norton,  N.  B.. 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  spent  an  afternoon  recently 
in  visiting  the  Indian  camps  at  .•Vpohac|ui  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  occupations,  habits  and  home  life  of  these  inter- 
esting |)eople.  The  Indians  weic  very  agreeable,  and  gave 
descriptions  of  such  works  as  were  then  iu  progress. 


When  Wm.  M.  Evarts  was  reading  Virgil  in  Profes- 
sor Thatcher's  class  at  Yale,  he  translated:  "Three 
times  I  strove  to  cast  my  arms  alwut  her  neck,  and  — 
that's  as  far  as  I  got,  professor." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Evarts,  I  think  that  was  .|uitc  fai' 
enough." 


G.  L. — Three  boys,  iJonald,  Allister  and  Karl,  went  fishing. 
Donald  had  5  biscuits  and  Allister  had  3.  After  lunch — at 
which  the  three  boj's  ate  share  and  share  alike — Karl  threw 
down  S  cents  to  [my  for  the  biscuits  he  had  eaten.  How  many 
cents  are  each  of  the  othei's  entitled  to?  (Page  83,  Common 
School  Arithmetic,  [jart  III.) 

In  all  there  were  8  biscuits.  Karl's  share  was  J  of 
that  ;  for  which  he  paid  8  cents.  Therefore  1  biscuit 
was  worth  3  cents.  Donald's  biscuits  were  worth  15 
cents,  but  as  he  had  only  t>  cents  to  pay  he  was  entitled 
to  receive  7  cents:  and  Allister's  3  biscuits  were  worth 
9  cents,  so  he  should  receive  1  cent. 


K.  S.  a;  ks  the  Rkvikw  to  answer  the  following  :  (1)  Which 
do  you  consider  of  greater  practical  im|iortance  to  pupils  in 
drawing,  /u/JiV/iVy  or  (Wi'iary.-'     Why?  * 

(2)  Make  u  freehand  drawing  of  a  rosette  for  carving  in 
relief,  and  another  of  the  same  subject  for  decoration  of  a  Hat 
surface  in  line  or  color. 

(3)  Journalize  :  Bought  of  J.  C.  White  goods  t<>  amount  of 
$3245.  (lave  in  payment,  cash  SllifiO,  John  Black's  note  for 
$.Vmi  due  in  three  months,  less  -^7.50  discount,  my  own  note 
for  S6INI  ;  balance  ceraains  on  account. 

(4)  Post  (n)  discount  and  (6)  bills  receivable  accounts. 

(1)  When  pupils  are  learning  to  draw  or  write  it  is 
at    first    more    important  that   the  woik   in   large  and 
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simple  outlines  be  accurate.  A  reasonable  amount  of 
rapidity  will  come  with  practice.  But  if  rapidity  be 
first  secured  at  the  expense  of  accuracy,  accuracy  may 
never  be  acquired.  Minuteness  of  detail  is  seldom 
desirable. 

In  the  practical  affairs  of  life  correct  thinking  is  of 
more  importance  than  rapid  thinking.  Usually  a  man 
may  take  all  the  time  he  needs  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  come  before  him.  The  unfortunate 
tendency  of  the  provincial  examinations  is  to  give  the 
advantage  to  the  .shallow  thinker  who  has  ready  com- 
mand of  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses.  This 
explains  why  so  many  who  succeed  at  examinations,  in 
after  life  fall  behind  their  slower  l)ut  profounder  and 
more  accurate  school  fellows. 


(3)     Mdse.,             

.  .  .   $3245.00 

J.  C.  White, 

$3245.00 

Interest  and  Discount, . 

...   %       7.50 

J.  C.  White,  ... 

.  .  .      2093.50 

Cash,       

$1000.00 

Bills  Receivable,     . 

500.00 

Bills  Payable, 

600.00 

Or  thus  ; 

Mdse.,             .... 

.  . .   $3245.00 

Interest  and  Discount, 

7.50 

Cash,       .... 

.  .   $1000.00 

Bills  Receivable,    . 

500.00 

Bills  Payable, 

600.00 

J.  C.  White, 

1152.50 

(4)  (a)  The  discount,  $7.50, 

will   appear  on   the  Dr. 

side  of  profit  and  loss  account. 

{b)  Under  Bills  Receiv- 

able  credit  Mdse.  with  $500. 

A  correspondeut  wishes  to  know  if  he  can  profUiibly  pursue 
a  course  in  science  by  correspondence,  to  make  up  deficiencies 
in  his  own  college  course,  and  to  enable  him  the  better  to  give 
luboiatory  instiiiction  in  science. 

A  good  course  at  a  summer  school  would  be  the  best. 
If  that  is  not  possible,  a  correspondence  course  would 
be  much  better  than  none  at  all.  But  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  institution  or  persons  who  profess  to 
give  such  a  course.     Many  advertisements  of  instruction 


and  laboratory  work  by  "correspondence"  may  not  be 
reliable.  The  "  Chautauquan  "  and  the  new  "Cosmo- 
politan University  of  New  York"  oifer  courses  by  corres- 
pondence. Both  of  these  may  be  relied  on  to  do  what 
they  say.  The  University  of  Chicago,  also,  has  a 
particularly  good  course  in  botany  and  zoology,  especially 
the  former.  Our  correspondent  should  make  inquiries 
about  the.se. 


L.  M.  H. — Is  it  a  fact  that  a  raft  of  logs,  which  will  not  float 
in  the  day  will  float  at  night  ?     If  so,  what  is  the  cause  'i 

If  a  body  be  made  to  float  midway  in  a  jar  of  water 
and  the  jar  be  covered  tightly  with  a  sheet  of  rubber, 
the  floating  object  may  be  made  to  rise  or  sink  at  will 
by  varying  the  pressure  on  the  rubber.  For  the  same 
reason  the  buoyancy  of  a  raft  vt-ill  be  affected  by  the 
varying  degrees  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Another 
factor  :  The  water  will  generally  be  colder  at  night, 
especially  in  shallow  places  ;  therefore  den.ser  and  able 
to  sustain  a  greater  weight. 


RECENT   BOOKS. 


The  Petites  Ecohs'  of  Port  Royal,  near  Paris,  were  started 
in  1643  and  lasted  but  seventeen  years.  They  attracted  much 
attention  on  account  of  the  literary  ability  and  advanced 
educational  ideas  of  their  founders,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  active  opposition  which  ended  in  their  suppression.  They 
emphasized  the  value  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  mother 
tongue  in  prefei'ence  to  the  classics,  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing the  intelligent  interest  and  affection  of  the  pupils,  the 
necessity  for  clear  precepts  by  training  the  senses,  and,  above 
all,  the  value  of  sound  morals  and  honest  piety.  The  historical 
outline  is  somewhat  sketchy,  and,  to  be  appreciated,  calls  for 
more  knowledge  of  that  period  than  most  teachers  possess. 
The  selections  from  the  writings  of  .Saint-Cyran,  Lancelot, 
AruaviUl,  Guyot,  Pascal,  and  others,  are  necessarily  too  meagre 
to  give  more  than  a  superficial  idea  of  their  work.  There  is, 
however,  all  that  can  be  of  any  use  to  tbe  general  reader. 
Our  best  modern  educational  writers  are  so  much  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  our  busy  teachers 
caiuiot  afford  to  neglect  the  former  in  order  to  devote  much 
attention  to  writings  that  have  been  long  ago  superseded. 
We  find  in  them,  however,  mixed  with  the  errors,  character- 
istic of  those  times,  the  earnest  advocacy  of  many  educational 
reforms  not  yet  generally  adopted. 


This  work  before  us'  w  ould  be  superfluous  if  all  our  teachers 
were  trained  as  they  should  be.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
liowever,  it  is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  who  has  to  teach  the  elements  of  geometry.  We  have 
seen  many  introductions  to  this  subject,  but  none  so  valuable 
to  the  inexperienced  teacher  as  this  one.      If   the  rise  and 

'  PoKT  Royal  Education — A  (Sketch  of  its  History,  with 
Extracts  from  its  Leading  Authors  ;  edited  by  Felix  Cadet, 
French  Inspector  General  of  Public  Instruction.  Cloth  ; 
pages,  406;  price,  81.50.  Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

''  Introductory  Gkometkv.  By  H.  S.  MacLean,  Assistant 
Principal  .Manitoba  Normal  School.  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Tm-onto, 
Cloth  ;  pages,  245. 
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developinunt  of  our  idoii-t  of  form  iiikI  tijiiirf,  tliu  reUtioiiH  of 
lines  and  ungle.t  could  U)  truued  to  the  earlii-st  titneH,  wu  liiive 
no  doubt  Init  that  it  would  I*  found  to  corr.spond  vei-y  iieurly 
witb  thut  here  presented.  The  uuthor's  inetlnxl  is  therefore 
foundc<.l  on  the  mo»t  important  educutiontil  principle  of  modern 
pe<'»g"gy-  Oeometry  studied  by  this  nietluxl  should  bejjin  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  ffrailes  of  the  common  school  course. 
With  suchaninlrorluctioii,  all  the  fruitlcs-iditlicuUics  of  Eucliil 
woulil  di.sjipiicnr,  and  its  study  would  be  a  ilelight  even  to  that 
lar<.je  cla.ts  of  pupils  who  have  hitherto  l>eon  credited  with 
no  faculty  for  geometrical  reasoning. 

Few  brighter  or  more  entertaining  books  have  been  written 
than  "The  Lunatic  at  Large,"'  the  interest  of  which  lies  in 
its  amusing  scenes,  and  the  unex[jccted  turns  given  to  appar- 
ently inexplicable  situations.  "  'Postle  Farm,"  is  a  pleasing 
story  of  West  of  England  life,  giving  evidence  of  considerable 
[Miwer  in  sketching  character.  "The  Path  of  a  Star"  will 
interest  many  readers.  Mrs.  Cot'?s,  like  .Mr.  Kipling,  has 
drawn  much  of  the  charm  and  inspiration  of  her  writings  from 
the  study  of  life  in  India.  Mrs.  Cotes  knows  India,  it.s  coun- 
try, its  people,  its  customs,  and  in  this  her  latest  book  India  is 
the  land  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid. 


A  new  book  on  the  elements  of  Latin  nmst  have  good 
grounds  for  existence.  In  the  preface  to  the  "  Essentials  of 
Latin,"  '  the  author  states  his  conviction  that  the  beginner 
shouhl  be  given  the  fullest  possible  explanation  of  the  funda- 
mental piiuciples  of  Latin  form  and  syntax.  The  aim  of  in- 
struction, he  believes,  should  be  to  bring  students  as  ipiiikly 
as  practicjible  to  the  accurate  and  rapid  reading  of  narrative 
Latin,  to  excite  intere.-it  by  enabling  them  to  use  Latin  as  a 
medium  for  obtaining  information.  Therefore  the  earlie.st 
sentences  are  made  long,  but  easy,  each  containing  a  statement 
of  some  fact  or  es-ent,  usually  military.  Continuous  Latin  is 
introduced  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  exorcises 
then  take  the  form  of  anecdotes,  biused  on  the  language  of 
Ciesar,  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  syntax,  and  to 
give  practice  in  the  vocabulary.  Two  books  of  the  Breriurlitm 
of  Eutropius  are  given — ideal  reading  material  for  a  first  intro- 
duction to  a  Latin  author.  Last  comes  an  interesting  selec- 
tion from  Ctesar's  Oailir  War.  Constant  review  is  insisted 
upon  ;  and  the  student  is  familiarized  with  new  principles, 
while  his  interest  is  steadily  kept  up  with  repeated  u.se  of 
words  in  new  relations  and  fresh  descriptions. 


An  exceedingly  useful  work  is  Castle's  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, just  published  by  the  Macmillans.*  It  aims  to  give 
teachers  and  schools  the  result  of  long  experience  in  instruct- 
ing practical  men  how  to  apply  the  methmls  of  the  mathema- 

'  G.\t:E's  Fiction  Sekiks.  The  Lunatic  at  Larue.,  by  J.  Storer 
Clouston  ;  cloth,  SI.UO  ;  paper,  50  cents.  '/'o«lle  Farm,  by 
Geo.  Ford  ;  cloth,  $1.00  :  paper,  .")0  cents.  The  Path  of  u 
Star,  by  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannette  Duncan)  ;  cloth 
SI. -25  :  ])aper,  7')  cents.  The  W.  J.  Gage  Company,  Limited, 
Publishers,  Toronto. 

^  Thk  Esskntials  ok  L.\tis,  by  Benjamin  W.  Mitchell, 
Ph.D.,  I'rofe.s.sor  of  Latin  and  Head  of  Department  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  t:entral  High  School.  Philadelphia  ; 
cloth  ;  pages  •J7t)  i  xliii  ;  price  #1.00.  Published  by  Eldredge 
&  Brother,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'■'  Ei.EMKNTARV  Pkacticai,  M atiif.m.\tics,  by  Frank  Castle, 
M.  I.  M.  E..  Mechanical  Laboratory,  Royal  College  of  Science, 
South  Kensington,  London.  Cloth  ;  pp.  401  :  Price  3s.  6d. 
Publishers.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 


Ileum  to  every  <luy  work.  Too  often  the  sluduiil  finds  it 
ditlicult  to  connect  the  instruction  usually  given  in  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry  » ith  the  work  of  the  shop  or  (aclory  ; 
and  this  little  book  will  Ix:  welcomed  as  an  immeiist*  iidvanta|;e 
to  students  who  would  make  their  mathematien  txjth  interesting 
and  Useful. 


OCTOBKR  MAGAZINES. 

Among  the  features  of  the  October  nuinlier  of  The  Caitmiian 
Afai/aziiie  is  a  series  of  three  articles  on  the  West  Indies. 
Prof.  .Shortt  has  the  leading  placein  the  i.ssue  with  a  very  clever 
and  broad  minded  article  entitled  "  In  Defeiicf  of  .Millionaires," 
the  title  being  fully  explanatory  of  the  contents.  The  spotting 
season  brings  forth  an  article  on  [iuH'ed  (irouse  (Partridge), 
and  a  promise  of  six  articles  on  the  Big  Game  of  Canada.  The 
November  number,  by  the  way,  will  open  the  fourteenth 
volume.  Only  one  other  Canadian  inuga/.iiie  ever  attained  this 
age. . .  .The  Allantir  Monthly  o|>ens  with  an  unusually  interest- 
ing article  on  "  Recent  Changes  in  Secondary  Education,"  by 
Chas.  W.  Eliot,  the  accomplisliMl  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity....  7Vif  Livliiij  Aije  for  Sept  3t>,  huti  for  its  leading 
article  the  last  contribution  which  the  lamentcnl  M.  Victor 
Clierbuliez  made  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moiides  over  his 
familiar  signature  "  G.  Valbert."  The  subject  is  "  The  Colo- 
nial Principles  of  an  American  Naturalist."  It  is  a  striking 
article,   and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 

South  African  (piestion "  The  Wheat  Lands  of  Canada  "  is 

the  title  of  an  important  contribution  to  the  wheat  controversy 
wliicli  is  announced  to  ap|)ear  in  the  October  numljcr  of 
Appleton's  I'opnlar  Scknce  MonlMy.  The  author,  Mr.  S.  C.  D; 
Ropes,  brings  out  in  a  very  .striking  manner  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  Canada  as  a  wheat  protlucer.  "  Mathematics 
for  Children,"  by  M.  Laisant,  is  an  interesting  discussion  as  to 
the  best  way   of  teaching  children   this  dry  and   ordinarily 

repulsive  study The   Chaiilanquan,  heretofore  published  at 

Meadville,  Pa.,  is  now  published  by  the  Chautiiuipian  Press, 
the  bureau  of  publication  of  the  Chautauqua  .X.ssembly  whose 
offices  have  lieen  concentrated  at  Cleveland,  O.  The  October 
issue,  beginning  Vol.  XX.X,  bears  a  new  sub-title,  "A  Maga- 
zine for  Self-education,"  which  indicates  the  broadened  sco|)e 
of  this  long-established  and  successful  publication.  The 
October  issue  of  The  Chaufaiuiiiun  contains,  among  other 
features,  a  symposium  on  "  What  it  is  to  be  Educated,"  in 
which  is  expressed  the  opinions  of  many  leading  educationists 

in  the  United    States The  frontispiece  of  the  Century  w  a 

portrait,  drawn  by  John  W.  Alexander,  of  the  Hon.  John 
Moilev,  M.  P.,  whose  historical  .study  of  Cromwell  is  to  begin 
next  month.  A  study  of  .Mr.  -Morley  himself,  by  an  anonymous 
M.  P.  accompanies  the  portrait.     This  numlier  closes  the  lifty- 

ei"htli  volume  of  the  Century,  and  is  an  excellent  numl)er 

The  Octoljer  number  of  St.  Xirholoji  marks  the  end  of  the 
magazine's  six-andtwentieth  year,  and  brings  to  a  close  several 
serials  that  have  been  running  for  six  months  or  more. 
"  Trinity  Bells,"  by  Amelia  E.  Barr,  is  one  of  these ;  others  are 
Carolvn    Wcll.s's   "  Story   of    Betty "  and    Ru|)ert   Hughes's 

"Dozen  from   Ijikcriin." Sir  Henry  Irving  has  written  an 

article  on  "  The  Study  of  Sliake.H|>care  in  .Small  Communities," 
for  publication  in  the  Novemticr  Lwliei'  Honu  Journal.  Sir 
Henrv  emi)ha.sizes  his  conviction  that  no  one  can  read  the 
works  of  the  great  master  without  being  materially  l>eiietittctl, 
and  he  makes  a  plea  for  a  more  general  and  a  closir  aojuain- 
tance  with  Shakespeare's  writings. 
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MOUNT  ALLlSOiN  EDUCATlOiNAL  INSTITUTIONS,  SACKVILLE,  N.  B. 


University  of  Mount  Allison  College. 

DAVID  ALLISON,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

THE  University  of  Mount  Allison  College 
offers  to  students,  whether  desiring  to 
take  a  full  uuder-graduate  course  or  a  partial 
course  limited  to  special  studies,  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  new  University  Residence  has  been 
constructed  and  is  furnished  with  every  pro- 
vision for  comfort,  convenience  and  health. 

Annual  Session  1899-1900  begins  Sept.  2lst. 
Send  for  Calendar. 


Mount  Allison  Ladies' College,  Owens  Art 
Institution  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

REV.    B.   C.   BORDEN,    D.    D.,    PRINCIPAL. 

INSTRUCTION  is  imparted  on  subjects 
1  ranging  from  the  primary  English  branch- 
es t.hrt)ugb  the  whole  UniversityCurriculum  to 
the  Degree  of  B.A.  Young  ladies  studying  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach 
may  here  combine  the  accomplishments  with 
the  thorough  drill  necessary  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  strong  staff  of  experienced 
teachers,  representing  tlie  best  conservatories 
and  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Art  students  have  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  constant  contact  with  the  splendid 
paintings  which  constitute  the  Owen's  gallery. 


Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  Academy. 

JA&fES  M.  PALMER,  M.  A.,  HEAD  MASTER. 

NO  Institution  of  learning  in  the  country 
has  had  a  more  successful  historv.  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  patronage  for  the 
future.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  now 
in  professional,  commercial  and  political  life 
in  Canada,  and  in  other  lands,  had  their  train- 
ing at  Mount  Alhson  Academy.  A  thorough 
English  and  Commercial  Education  is  impart- 
ed and  students  are  prepared  for  College  Ma- 
triculation and  for  Civil  Service  examination. 
Every  care  is  given  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  boys,  so  as  to  ensure  their  comfort  and 
happiness. 

The  building  is  commodious,  well  heated 
throughout  by  the  hot  water  system,  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

Expenses  very  moderate. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 


The  Curriculum  comprises  Courses  in  Arts,  including  the  Donalda  Special  Course  fpr  Women,  Applied 
Science,  Medicine.  Law,  Veterinary  Science.  Copies  of  the  Calendar  containing  fall  information  may  be 
obtained  on  application. 

Twenty  Exhibitions  in  the  First  Year  (value  from  $60  to  $200)  will  be  offered  in  competition  at  the 

opening  of  the  Session,  September,  18.99.     Copies  of  the  Circular  giving  full  particulars  of  subjects  required, 
etc,  can  be  obtained  on  application   to 

W.    VAUGHAN,    Registrar. 


(Address  McGiU  College,  Montreal.) 


ACADIK     UNIVERSITY 


HORTON      T^CKOeTV^Y. 


KCKDIK     SeTVTINKRY. 


Tphe  Academy  prepares  for  University  Matri- 
culation, or  for  entrance  upon    Com- 
mercial, Mechanical  or  Agricultural  hfe.    Its 
well  equipped  Hanual  Training  Department 

and  the  N.  S.  School  of  Horticulture,  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  give  it  exceptional 
advantages. 

'yhe  Seminary  provides  a  thorough  Literary 
training  which  prepares  for  Provincial 

For  Calendar  giving  full  information,  write  to 


Certificates  or  advanced  standing  in  the 
University. 

First  Class  instruction  in  Piano,  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Husic,  Painting  and  Drawing, 
Elocution,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are 
provided. 

The  Building  is  First  Class  m  all  its  appoint- 
ments and  provides  young  women  with  a 
beautiful  and  comfortable  home. 


TPhe  College  provides  a  strong  Arts  Course, 
with  a  large  number  of  options  after 
the  Second  year. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  is  shown  by 
the  large  number  of  its  graduates  fillirg  im- 
portant places  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  s<nd 
the  United  States. 


A.  COHOON,  Sec.  Ex.  Commitee,  Woifviiie,  n.  s 


University  of 
New   Brunswick 


The  next  Academic  year  begins  September  28th,  1899,  when  Fourteen  County 
Sclioliirships  will  be  vacant.  These  Scholarships  (value  .?6l)  each)  will  be  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  Entrance  Examination  to  be  held  July  4th,  at  all  the  Gram- 
mar School  centres.  The  St.  Andrew's  Scholarship  (value  $24U)  will  be 
vacant  next  October.  To  candidates  who  hold  a  Pro\-incial  School  Licen.se 
of  the  First  Class  an  Asa  Dow  Scholarship  (value  .§150)  will  lie  oflered  in  compe- 
tition in  September.      Copies  o/  Calendar  contahung  full  in/ormatimi  may  be  obtat-ued 


from  the  underm'gned. 
The  Departments  of  Civil  anu  Electrical  E.ncjineerino  are  now  open  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Stephen  M.  Dixon,  M.  A,    bursar  of  the  university,   Frederictqn,  N   B 


Canadian  History  Leaflets. 


Number  VII  of  The  Ehucational 
Uevikw  series  of  Canadian  History 
Leaflets  has  just  been  issued. 


^ 


The  SEVEN  miiiibeis  issued  up  to  this  d.ite  contain  nearly 
forty  important  topics  of  Canadian  History  and  Geography. 

Address--- 


Subscription  price  foi-  the  whole  series  of  twelve,  One  Dollar.  Single 
numbers  Ten  cents  each.  Twenty  or  more  to  one  address  for  supplementary 
reading'  for  students,  Five  cents  each,  (ict  them  and  make  the  study  of 
Canadian  History  in  your  school  a  living?  subject. 
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The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  NOVEMBEK,   1899. 


$1.00  PBR  Ykar 


O.   U.    HAY, 

Editor  for  New   Brunswick. 


A..  McKay, 

Editor  for  Nova  Scotia 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  w  puhlMed  alimt  the  10th  of 
every  month.  If  nut  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
offiie. 

THE  RE  VIE  W  i»  tent  regvlarly  to  xubicribert  until  notifii-Mion  i» 
received  to  discontinue  and  ail  arrearapes  paid. 

When  you  chatiQe  your  address,  notify  i«t  at  once,  fjiving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  of  the 
REVIEW  the  suhscriptinn  is  paid. 

Address  alt  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


The  Review  has  always  maintained  that  our  public 
school  system  is  not  complete  unless  the  elements  of 
technical  training  is  taught  in  them  ;  or  at  least  that 
some  instruction  should  he  provided  by  which  pupils 
would  be  better  equipped  for  the  practical  work  of  life. 
Something  definite  in  this  direction  is  now  possible. 
Sir  W.  C.  McDonald,  of  Montreal,  who.se  magnificent 
gifts  to  McGill  University  have  made  him  justly  cele- 
brated a.s  a  public  benefactor  to  education  in  Canada, 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Robertson,  Dominion 
Agricultural  Commissioner,  sufficient  funds  to  establish 
for  three  years  technical  schools  in  various  centres 
throughout  the  Dominion.  The  nature  of  the  plan  is 
to  take  one  city  or  town  in  each  province  (Truro,  N.  S., 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  and  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  are  to 
be  the  centres  for  these  provinces)  in  which  to  establish 
regular  classes  in  some  of  the  ordinary  schools  on  one 
or  two  days  a  week,  in  which  scholars  between  nine  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  shall  spend  a  portion  of  the  day 


in  actual  work  with  tools.  This  will  be  supplemented 
whenever  desired  by  more  advanced  and  special  evening 
classes  in  manual  training  iind  technical  instruction. 

Prof.  Robertson  has  already  engaged  competent  men 
to  superintend  the  experiment,  the  chief  being  a  Scotch- 
man who  has  been  proinirient  in  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools  in  Uritaiii,  and  who  for  that  purpose 
made  a  study  of  the  manual  training  schools  of  Sweden 
and  (Jerniaii)'. 

The  hope  is  expressed  that  before  the  three  years  are 
expired,  the  system  will  be  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
the  school  boards  of  Canaiia,  and  become  a  regular  part 
of  each  school  curriculum  maintained  out  of  the  regular 
school  rates.  This  generous  offer  by  Sir  W.  C.  Mc- 
Donald, followed  up  by  prompt  and  liberal  action  on 
the  part  of  school  boards  throughout  Canada,  should 
lead  to  the  equipment  and  proper  support  of  technical 
schools  in  at  least  all  the  centres  of  population. 

The  attendance  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School  is 
the  largest  for  many  years  past.  The  number  now 
enrolled  is  134,  and  provided  that  the  "  C"  class  which 
comes  in  in  February  is  as  large  as  usual,  the  total  will 
be  the  largest  on  record  for  that  institution,  an  encourag- 
ing outlook.  Of  those  now  enrolled,  eighteen  are  in 
the  "  A  "  or  Academic  class,  fifteen  of  whom  are  col 
lege  graduates  (Dalhousie,  Acadia,  St.  Francis  Xavier 
and  Mount  Allison  being  represented)  ;  seventy-one  are 
in  the  "  B  "  cla-ss,  that  is  first  rank  common  school,  and 
forty-five  are  in  the  "D"  class  or  third  rank  corompn 
school. 


We  have  received  from  the  Montreal  Ihrnl'l  two 
excellent  colored  war  maps  of  the  Transvaal.  Accom- 
panying the  Canadian  contingent  which  left  Quebec  by 
the  "  Sardinian  "  on  the  .'{Oth  October,  wa.s  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  //eraW  thoroughly  versed  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  also  a  special  artist  who  will  furnish 
that  paper  exclusively  with  sketches  and  photographs 
of  the  scenes  on  .sea  and  land  in  which  the  Canadian 
contingent  participates. 


The  communication    of  our  correspondent  ",S"  on 
Drawing  has  been  received.     His  questions  and  remarks 
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are  to  the  point,  but  as  they  are  answered  in  great  part 
in  the  article  on  Drawing,  number  one,  in  this  month's 
Review,  we  have  not  the  space  to  publish  them.  Our 
correspondent  thinks  that  better  work  would  be  accom- 
plished if  pupils  were  allowed  only  blank  books,  the 
Education  depai-tnients  prescribing  good  books  for  teach- 
wa'  use,  and  then  insisting  that  a  certain  amount  of  time 
each.-  week  be  taken  for  drawing,  the  teaching  to  be  done 
from  the  blackboard.  No  doubt  this  would  be  a  better 
plaa  if  the  teachers  themselves  had  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  which  a  majority  of  our  teachers 
have  not.  Something  more  definite  than  a  teacher's 
manual  is  required. 

CoNSlDEBABLE  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  in 
many  quarters  at  the  nature  of  some  of  the  papers  set 
for  the  last  license  examination  in  New  Brunswick. 
It  is  contended  that  in  some  cases  examiners  have  not 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the  requirements,  and  in- 
justice has  been  done.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret,  if 
true,,  as  an  examiner  is  a  bit  of  an  autocrat  in  his  line 
and  his  decision  may  not  be  readily  set  aside.  On  one 
of  the  papers,  which  probably  was  the  most  objection- 
able, a  student  was  marked  nothing.  This  same  student 
made  an  average  of  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  on  the 
other  subjects,  and  had  successfully  passed  her  prelim- 
inary after  an  attendance  at  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  province,  not  to  mention  her  year's  attendance  at 
the  Normal  School.  Yet  her  knowledge  of  the  subject 
as  displayed  upon  the  paper  assigned  was  considered 
noth  ing ! 


There  is  n>uch  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  recent  suspension  of  senior  students  in  the  New 
Brunswick  University  for  acts  of  rowdyism.  8ucn 
practices  .a.s  hazing  are  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  modern  university  or  college.  They  belong  rather 
to  the  mediti'val  school,  and  savor  of  coarseness  and 
brutality.  The  students  themselves  should  be  the  first 
to  see  this  and  to  appreciate  the  desirability  of 
creating  for  the  institution  to  which  they  are  attached 
a  better  tone  and  a  genuine  esprit  de  corps.  The  severe 
punishment  that  has  been  served  out  to  them — suspen- 
sion for  nearly  a  year  —  tells  against  themselves  and 
against  the  university. 


On  October  31st,  one  of  Yarmouth's  school  janitors 
finished  the  thirty -fifth  year  of  his  .service  to  the  town 
in  that  capacity,  and  on  the  same  day  one  of  the 
teachers -under  his  care  finished  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  service  in  the  town.  This  janitor — Summer 
School  iStudents  of  '97  will  remember  him  as  "  Goldie  " 
^h»8  six  firade  A  teachers  among  his  prot^g^s. 


Poor  Districts. 


In  New  Brunswick  any  school  district  having  a 
valuation  of  less  than  $12,000  is  rated  as  "poor,"  and 
receives  from  the  province  and  county  from  one-third 
to  one- quarter  more  grant.  The  larger  the  list  of  poor 
districts,  the  les5  county  fund  there  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  districts  that  are  not  "  poor."  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  that  there  should  be  few  districts  entitled 
to  special  aid,  and  that  the  number  should  not  be  added 
to.  Instead  of  decreasing,  however,  the  number  is 
rather  incieasing  every  year,  and  the  cause  is  apparent. 

It  is  due  to  the  parish  politicians.  The  choice  of 
assessors  is  the  principal  issue  in  many  parishes,  and 
thus  these  officers  are  seldom  permanent,  and  are  in  a 
measure  hampered  in  the  independent  discharge  of  their 
duties.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a  moderate 
advance  in  progress  and  wealth  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. Yet  it  is  probable  that  a  shrinkage  is  shown 
each  year  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  country  districts. 
Parishes  vie  with  each  other  to  reduce  valuations  under 
the  impression  that  their  county  quota  will  be  propor- 
tionately less.  None  of  them  pretend  to  assess  on  a  full 
valuation  ;  some  of  them  profess  to  give  a  two-thirds 
valuation,  and  others  a  half.  In  some  parishes  there  is 
no  income  assessed,  and  in  others  little  personal  property, 
and  its  value  varies  greatly.  Debts  go  against  personal 
property,  and  in  some  cases  parties  have  been  known  to 
incur  liability  by  making  temporary  borrowings  in 
order  to  reduce  their  assessment. 

All  of  these  things  tend  to  increase  the  number  of 
poor  districts,  and,  indeed,  assessors  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  advantages  of  being  on  that  list,  and  are  often 
very  obliging  in  order  that  such  an  object  may  be 
attained.  The  time  has  probably  arrived  when  the 
Board  of  Education  should  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  reducing  the  poor  district  limit  from  $12,000 
to  $10,000,  and  it  should  also  be  stipulated  that  no 
district  making  a  local  effijrt  of,  say,  less  than  fifty  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars  should  be  entitled  to  rank  as 
"  poop,"  Increased  government  aid  very  often  curtails 
local  effort,  and  instances  are  not  rare  where  poor  dis- 
tricts on  an  assessment  of  $40  support  a  school  for  a  year. 
They  employ  third  class  teachers  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates,  and  while  they  contribute  the  sum  mentioned, 
the  province  contributes  twice  as  much,  and  the  county 
about  one  and  one-half  times  as  much. 


Canada  lacks  only  2.37  square  miles  to  be  as  large  as 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  ;  it  is  nearly  39  times  as 
large  as  great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  300,000  square 
miles  larger  than  the  United  States, 
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TALKS   WITH    TKACHKKS. 

In  the  recent  "  Talks  "  I  have  taken  occasion  to  brinj; 
to  the  notice  of  teachers  deficiencies  in  the  prixJiicts 
of. some  of  our  schools  and  to  point  out  our  respon- 
sibilities in  Ihelnatter.  Circumstances  that  have  come 
to  my  notice  since,  lend  me  to  return  to  the  subject, 
not  only  t>ecause  it  is  worthy  of  all  attention  by  teachers, 
but  also  because  it  is  made  the  object  of  criticism  as  to 
our  work.  I  do  not  as.sert  that  our  boys  are  worse  than 
others,  or  that  they  have  not  improved  as  the  years  have 
passed  ;  but  that  is  a  poor  consolation,  if  in  the  present 
they  do  not  reach  a  satisfactory  standard  of  deportment. 
1  have  already  drawn  your  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
the  boys  of  some  communities  regarding  public  meetings, 
on  the  roads  and  streets  at  night,  and  some  of  you  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  depredations  that  have  been 
committed  on  the  school  grounds,  especially  with  regard 
to  Arbor  day  work.  There  are  few  of  you  but  have 
had  experience  with  windows  wantonly  broken  by  boys 
who  have  not  belonged  to  the  school,  and  whom  it  has 
been  impossible  to  reach  because  they  have  been  screened 
by  their  companions  or  friends,  and  so  it  goes  on  with- 
out any  check. 


Why  is  it  that  lx>ys  cannot  be  taught  to  refrain  from 
breaking  the  windows  of  an  unoccupied  building  ?  I 
cannot  answer  the  question,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
boys  know  that  it  is  wrong,  and  they  should  be  taught 
not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  property  of  others. 
One  trustee  suggested  to  me  a  few  days  ago  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  set  instruction  in  the  criminal  code,  and 
that  a  digest  of  it  be  hung  up  in  each  school  room.  That 
would  probably  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  l)ut  there 
is  nevertheless  a  point  in  his  suggestion.  I  noticed  not 
long  ago  in  one  of  our  school  rooms  an  admirable  placard 
furnished  V)y  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  which  enumerated  the  offences  for  which 
persons  are  liable.  I  think  an  eifort  should  be  made  to 
secure  one  for  each  school,  and  no  doubt  they  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  society. 


I  noticed  in  one  of  our  cities  not  long  ago,  and  it  was 
not  the  first  tirtie,  that  the  walls  of  tlie  houses  on  some 
of  the  streets  were  defaced  by  chalk  marks,  and  that 
some  of  the  girls — not  boys  this  time — had  been  indulg- 
ing in  uncoraplimeiitary  remarks  regarding  each  other 
through  this  medium.  The  chalk  probably  came  from 
the  school  rooms  as  did  tlie  girls  who  used  it  ;  and  I 
would  suggest  to  the  teachers  that  a  strong  effort  should 
be  made  to  suppress  the  habit,  'as  it  is  very  annoying  to 
the  occupants  of  the  houses,  and  is  a  bad  advertisement 
of  our  work. 


In  the  same  city  I  saw  not  long  ago  a  numK-r  of  Ixjys, 
that  I  knew  belong  to  the  public  schix>ls,  following  an 
old  man  along  the  street  and  striving  in  every  way  to 
annoy  him.  I  do  not  think  school  boys  should  do  this, 
and  special  instruction  should  Im-  given  them  upon  the 
subject.  Nothing  speaks  more  loudly  for  the  home  or 
school  than  polite  and  courteous  Iwys  and  girls.  Yet 
there  are  some  of  our  teachers  who  affect  to  consider  it 
undemocratic  to  cultivate  it,  and  who  not  only  are  dis- 
courteous by  their  example,  but  fail  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
politeness  among  their  pupils. 

Teachers,  do  not  leave  these  matters  to  chance.  See 
to  it  that  the  pupils  are  instructed. 


As  in  former  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  supply  of 
teachers  for  the  cmiiing  term  will  not  more  than  equal 
the  demand.  It  would  therefore  be  advisable  not  to  be 
in  haste  to  engage,  and  certainly  not  to  accept  a  rate  of 
remuneration  lower  than  your  .services  are  worth.  Ix)w 
wages  are  due  more  to  the  haste  of  teachers  to  eng;ige, 
and  the  fear  of  not  securing  positions,  than  to  any  other 
causes.      Do  not  accept  less  than  your  predecessor. 


NATURE  STUDY  -  NOVEMBER. 


The  bright  weather  during  October  no  doubt  tempted 
many  teachers  to  make  excursions  with  their  scholars, 
as  recommended  in  the  last  Revikw.  If  they  have 
done  so  they  will  appreciate  what  John  Burroughs 
advi.ses  all  teachers  to  do — get  their  pupils  in  touch, 
actually  in  contact,  with  Nature  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  consider  any  intimacy  thus  formed  of  far  more 
account  than  pages  of  even  valuable  information. 

A  few  months  ago  I  sat  foi'  an  hour  in  a  convent 
school  in  northern  New  Brunswick  listening  to  a 
"  nature  lesson."  The  Sister  in  charge  of  the  class  said 
at  the  outset  :  "  Now,  I  know  nothing  alxjut  natural 
science.  We  simply  ask  questions  of  Mother  Nature, 
and  my  scholars  teach  me."  Instantly,  every  one  of 
the  forty  boys  and  girls  seemed  to  feel  the  importance 
of  "  tcat'hiiig "  the  teacher.  They  could  .scarcely 
restrain  their  eagerness  while  waiting  to  lie  calle<l  upOB.  • 
Some  had  brought  plants  in  flower,  others  leaves  from 
trees  :  some  brought  insects,  others  told  of  birds  they 
had  seen  in  their  walks  to  and  from  school,  imitating 
their  notes  and  de.scribing  their  plumage  ;  some  drew 
on  the  board  or  in  their  exercise  books  the  objects  they 
had  brought  with  them,  or  which  they  had  seen  and 
wished  to  describe  ;  others  described  the  weather,  and 
explained  in  their  own  language  the  causes  of  rain, 
frost,  snow,  dew,  etc.  It  must  not  be  suppose<i  that  the 
teacher  was  idle.  She  directed  the  mano'uvres  of  the 
little  battalion  before  her  with  all  the  skill  of  a  general, 
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asking  questions,  noting  what  was  superficial  observa- 
tion, and  recommending  closer  investigation  ;  directing 
where  fuller  information  than  she  was  able  to  give 
could  be  obtained,  and  inspiring  the  young  naturalists 
before  her  to  further  efifort.  It  was  just  such  a  lesson 
as  any  one  with  an  interest  in  nature  and  children 
could  give,  even  with  but  little  knowledge  of  natural 
bcience.  The  teacher  was  aiming  to  get  the  children 
close  to  nature,  and  she  was  succeeding. 

The  bright  colors  in  forest  and  on  hill  side  have  given 
place  to  a  sober  November  gray.  The  leaves  have  fallen 
and  the  evergreen  trees  stand  out  in  greater  relief  than 
before.  The  blueberry  and  other  heath  plants,  sheltered 
by  their  nearness  to  the  ground,  still  retain  their  leaves, 
in  red  and  purple,  making  brilliant  many  a  rocky  hill- 
side and  heath.  A  branch  of  a  blueberry  plant  was 
shown  me  a  few  days  ago  on  which  were  clusters  of 
white  blossoms  nestling  amid  the  purple  leaves.  A  few 
belated  strawberry  and  violet  blossoms  may  be  seen ; 
but  the  flower  season  has  closed.  The  golden-rod  and 
aster  have  disappeared;  and,  in  place  of  blossoms,  their 
stalks,  surmounted  with  gray  feathery  achenes,  skirt 
the  hedges  and  roadsides,  allowing  the  autumn  winds  to 
scatter  the  seeds  far  and  wide.  Only  a  few  of  the 
hardy  plants  still  can  be  seen  in  flower  here  and  there, 
such  as  the  Yarrow,  the  Fall  Dandelion,  the  Ox-eye- 
Daisy,  and  a  few  others.  That  latest  of  all  our  plants 
■  to  blossom — the  Witch  Hazel — may  still  be  seen  in 
flower  along  the  banks  of  some  streams  and  rivers,  the 
yellow  blossoms  persisting  after  the  leaves  have  fallen 
(See  Educational  Review,  Vol.  VII,  page  70). 

Most  of  the  birds  have  moved  southward  on  their 
winter  migration,  except  the  robin  and  a  few  others 
that  remain  to  gather  the  late  fruits  in  sheltered  places, 
such  as  the  "hips"  and  "haws"  of  the  rose  and  hawthorn. 
Have  your  scholars  become  acquainted  with  the  Nut- 
hatch, Chickadee  and  Woodpecker,  which  remain  with 
us  all  winter  and  subsist  on  the  larvas  and  insect  eggs 
found  in  decayed  trees  and  stumps  1  If  they  have,  you 
will  probably  be  able  to  introduce  them  to  another  in- 
teresting bird,  not  so  friendly,  that  comes  to  us  late  in  the 
fall.  It  is  the  Tree  Sparrow  or  Winter  Chippy,  a  small 
bird,  coming  in  flocks  when  the  fields  are  beginning  to 
look  brown  and  dreary,  and  feeding  on  the  seeds  of 
weeds  and  gfolsses  on  the  borders  of  hedges.  You  can 
hear  their  chorus  of  merry  tinkling  notes  as  you  ap- 
proach a  thicket;  but  if  you  venture  on  too  close  an 
accquai)Qiance  all  is  silent  until  you  withdraw  or  de- 
termine to  "sit  it  out,"  when  the  tinkling  notes  will  be 
gradually  resumed.  The  Winter  Chippy  is  a  small 
bird,,  light  in  color,  breast  grayish  white  with  a  small 
blaek  dot  in  the  centre ;  middle  of  belly  white ;  sides 
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tinged  with  pale  grayish  brown ;  greater  and  middle 
wing  coverts  tipped  with  white;  top  of  head  reddish 
brown  ;  back  streaked  with  reddish  brown,  black  and 
pale  buif ;  a  grayish  line  over  the  eye  and  a  reddish 
brown  line  behind  it.  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  bird 
remains  with  us  all  winter  or  not.  Will  you  and  your 
scholars  help  to  determine  this  point? 

Why  do  birds  migrate  1  Their  movements  north  and 
south  depend  chiefly  upon  the  food  supply  and  better 
protection  against  e,\tremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  the 
autumn  they  go  south,  feeding  as  they  go,  tho.se  that 
subsist  on  flying  insects,  as  the  Swallow  and  Fly-catcher, 
making  more  rapid  and  longer  journeys;  others,  like  the 
Sparrows,  that  subsist  on  seeds,  proceeding  more  leisure- 
ly and  going  only  as  far  south  as  the  snows  will  permit 
their  favorite  seeds  to  remain  uncovered.  Birds  return 
northward  in  the  spring  for  the  double  purpose  of  the 
greater  abundance  of  food  and  greater  security  in  rear- 
ing their  young.  Watch  for  the  migration  southward 
of  Wild  Geese  and  Ducks.  Do  they  assume  the  same 
form  in  their  flight?  These  birds,  like  the  Kingfisher 
and  others,  seek  countries  where  the  rivers  and  lak«s 
are  open  all  winter.  Do  Crows  remain  with  us  all 
winter  f 

Pay  a  visit  to  some  grove  and  notice  how  the  ground 
is  thickly  carpeted  with  leaves,  afloiding  protection  to 
the  various  stages  of  insect  life,  and  to  the  early  spring 
plants.  Notice  how  the  early  frosts  break  up,  reducing 
to  fine  particles,  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  is  one  reason  why  farmers  do  their  ploughing  in 
the  fall — that  the  clods  of  earth  may  be  broken  up  by 
the  action  of  the  frost.  Notice,  also,  that  shallow  pools 
and  ponds  are  skimmed  with  ice  during  these  cool  frosty 
nights,  but  that  the  deeper  streams  and  lakes  are  un- 
frozen. The  little  fishes  have  left  the  shallower  places 
and  have  sought  the  deeper  and  warmer  waters.  Why 
are  the  deeper  pools  warmer  1  Because  water  retains  its 
heat  longer  than  the  atmosphere.  The  surface  water, 
when  chilled  nearly  to  the  freezing  point  during  a  cold 
spell,  sinks  and  is  replaced  by  a  warmer  layer  from  be- 
low. This  in  turn  becomes  chilled,  sinks,  and  is  replaced 
by  another  laver  of  warmer  water.  This  goes  on,  if  the 
cold  weather  continues,  until  all  the  water  in  the  stream 
or  pond  becomes  of  the  same  temperature,  about  thirty- 
nine  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  seven  degrees  above,  the 
freezing  point.  Water  at  this  temperature  is  said  to  be 
at  its  "  greatest  maximum  density,"  or  heavier  than  at 
any  other  temperature.  If  the  air  is  much  colder,  the 
surface  water  in  contact  with  it  cools  but  no  longer 
sinks.  When  it  cools  to  the  freezing  point  (thirty-two 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  a  coating  of  ice  is  formed  on  the 
surface.     This  acts  as  a  blanket,  keeping  the  water  be- 
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neath  it  always  abore  the  freezing  point,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  weather  may  Ijocome.  Thus,  the  little  fishes 
are  not  so  cold  as  one  might  imagine  in  winter.  Fur. 
ther,  if  the  water  all  cooled  to  the  freezing  point  at  once, 
our  lakes  and  streams  would  form  solid  hlocks  of  icei 
which  would  take  a  long  time  to  melt.  Tf  this  were 
the  case,  how  would  it  afl'ect  our  climate  ] 

The  covering  of  snow  on  the  ground  in  winter  forms 
a  blanket,  protecting  the  roots  of  grasses  and  other  use- 
ful plants  a  great  blessing  to  the  fanner  and  to  all 
mankind.  If  boys  and  girls  think  it  a  hardship  to 
trudge  through  the  deep  snow  in  winter,  thej'  should 
think  how  safe  and  conifoitable  beneath  these  snows 
are  the  plants  that  will  gladden  the  spring  by  their 
brightness  and  beauty.  And  some  of  these  plants  are 
even  perfecting  their  fruit  under  the  winter  snow. 
Notice  the  small  imperfect  berries  on  the  wintergreen 
{(rtiiihheria  procttitth>ri,i) lh\fi  fall,  and  in  earlyspting look 
in  the  same  place.  You  will  find  the  berries  large  and 
nearly  ripe. 

Do  you  know  our  Canadian  Holly  {Ile.r  verticilla(a)? 
The  fall  of  its  leaves  discloses  at  this  season  the  bright 
scarlet  berries,  growing  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  twigs. 
They  make  a  beautiful  decoration  for  the  school  room 
in  winter.  The  Holly  may  be  looked  for  in  low  thickets 
and  on  the  borders  of  meadows.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
bring  in  from  groves  for  winter  decoration  the  Rock 
Fern  and  Christmas  Fern,  whose  deep  green  fronds  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  latter  is  a 
Shield  Fern  ( Aspidium  achrostickoiden )  and  must  not 
be  mistaken,  as  it  too  often  is,  for  the  Hock  Fern,  which 
grows  on  rocks.  The  other  grows  in  the  leaf  mould  of 
rich  woods.  Two  other  shield  ferns  which  persist  as 
evergreens  beneath  the  winter  snows,  will  also  last 
nearly,  if  not  quite  through,  the  winter  if  brought  in 
now  from  deep  woods,  —  the  Aspidium  marginale  and 
A.  dilatatam.  H. 


The  Heavens  in  November. 


The  display  of  November  meteors  is  expected  to  dwarf 
every  other  astronomical  event  this  fall.  They  may  be 
expected  at  their  greatest  brilliancy  during  the  night  of 
the  Inth,  although  watchers  of  the  sky  are  advised  to 
begin  at  midnight  on  the  13th  and  continue  their 
observations  until  the  morning  of  the  17th.  As  this 
wonderful  display  of  meteors  takes  place  every  thirty- 
three  years,  pains  should  be  taken  to  observe  them  even 
at  the  risk  of  some  loss  of  sleep.  The  display  in  1833 
was  especially  brilliant ;  in  1866  it  was  less  wonderful ; 
and  this  year  the  presence  of  the  moon  and  other  causes 
may  contribute  to  dwarf  the  spectacle,  although  it  is 
certain  there  will  be  a  meteoric  shower  of  some  magni- 


tude. Between  one  and  two  o'clo'-k  a.  m.,  Norember 
16th,  the  moon  will  be  in  the  constellation  Ariwi  about 
two  or  three  hours  west  of  the  uieridian,  while  the 
radiant  point  of  the  meteors,  in  the  conitflllaiion  IjKj, 
will  be  about  two  or  three  hoar.i  from  it*  rising  point 
in  the  northeast. 

The  watch  for  the  meteors,  share,d  in  by  thounandi  all 
over  the  civilired  world,  will  inevitably  call  many  un. 
accustomed  eyes  tt>  the  starry  heavens,  and  luckily  the 
constellations  on  view  include  several  of  ttie  finent. 
At  midnight,  in  the  middle  of  Novemlier,  the  eastern 
half  of  the  firmament  is  especially  b<'autiful.  Nearly 
overhead  glitter  the  Pleiades,  a  silvery  swarm.  A  little, 
eastward  appears  the  V-shaped  figure  of  the  Hyades, 
containing  the  red  Aldebaran,  marking  the  eye  of  the 
great  bull  Taurus  which  the  imagination  of  the  constel- 
lation makers  pictured  in  the  act  of  charging  down 
upon  the  giant  hunter  Orion.  The  latter  appears  below 
the  Hyades,  toward  the  southeast,  the  uplifted  "lion's' 
skin,"  marked  by  a  curving  stream  of  small  stars,  being 
interposed  between  the  hunter  and  the  bull.  Two  bril- 
liant stars,  the  brighter,  Betelgeuse,  of  an  orange  tint, 
being  the  farther  east,  mark  Orion's  broad  shoulders. 
A  sparkling  group  above  indicates  his  head.  His 
V)eautiful  belt,  symbolized  by  three  fine  stars  in  a 
straight  row,  next  catches  the  eye,  while  below  the 
belt  a  splendid  lone  star,  Rigel,  shines  in  the  giant's 
upraised  foot. 

An  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  stars  of  the 
belt,  and  continued  some  twenty  degrees  toward  the 
left,  will  point  out  the  brightest  star  in  all  the  heavens, 
Sirius,  or  the  Dog  Star.  Northward  from  Sirius,  and 
somewhat  farther  east,  shines  the  lone  first-magnitude 
star,  Procyon.  Above  Procyon,  but  toward  the  west, 
are  the  twin  stars  of  Gemini,  Castor  and  Pollux.  Be- 
tween Gemini  and  Taurus  flows  the  Milky  Way,  which 
makes  its  appearance  north  of  Sirius  in  the  east,  and, 
crossing  the  heavens,  disappears  when  the  Northern 
Cross  is  setting  in  the  northwest.  North  of  Taurus 
and  in  the  edge  of  the  Milky  Way  is  the  brilliant  white 
star  Capella.  West- of  this  is  a  curved  row  of  stars,  in 
a  bright  part  of  the  Milky  Way,  belonging  to  the  con- 
stellation Perseus,  and  Ijelow  Perseus,  also  immersed 
in  the  Milky  Way,  is  the  zigzag  figure  of  Cassiopeia 
and  her  chair.  Half  way  down  the  western  sky  is  the 
great  square  of  Pegasus,  and  extending  from  one  cor- 
ner of  the  square  toward  Perseus,  is  a  row  of  second- 
magnitude  stars  belonging  to  Andromeda.  The  (Jreat 
Dipper  is  low  in  the  northejist,  standing  on  its  handle. 

The  Planets. 
At    the    beginning   of   November   Mercury,   Venus, 
Mars   and   Jupiter  are  all   in    the  constellation    Libra, 
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while  Uranus  is  about  10°  and  Saturn  about  25°  east 
of  its  borders.  All  of  these  planets  are  too  near  the 
sun  for  satisfactory  observation.  Mercury  and  Venus, 
however,  are  moving  away  from  the  sun,  arid  on  the 
16th  the  former  attains  its  greatest  eastern  elongation, 
but  it  is  so  far  south  that  it  will  not  be  conspicuous  as 
an  evening  star.  Venus  will  be  seen  in  the  southwest 
after  sunset  at  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  morning 
of  the  13th  Mars  and  Uranus  are.  in  conjunction,  and 
and  at  noon  on  the  14th  Venus  and  Uranus.  On  the 
forenoon  of  the  16th  there  is  a  conjunction  of  Venus 
and  Mars,  and  on  the  forenoon  of  the  26th  a  conjunc- 
tion of  Venus  and  Mercury.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th  Venus  meets  Saturn,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th  Mercury  and  Mars  are  in  conjunction  for  the 
second  time  during  the  month.  As  these  various  con- 
junctions, and  others  earlier  in  the  month,  occur  while 
the  planets  concerned  are  crossing  the  astrologically 
condemned  region  of  Scorpio  the  high  priests  of  super- 
stition may  be  expected  to  make  the  most  of  them.— 
Gondenaed/rom  Scientific  American,  Oct.  28th. 


Drawing.— No.  I. 


The  idea  seems  to  prevail  to  some  extent  that  the 
ability  to  draw  well  is  a  special  talent, — that  for  those 
who  have  not  this  talent  the  time  spent  on  drawing  is 
largely  wasted.  It  is  true  that  artists  of  the  highest 
type  owe  more  to  natural  talent  than  to  training,  es- 
pecially in  music,  .sculpture,  literature,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  drawing.  The  ability,  however,  to  draw  well 
can  be  acquired  by  nearly  everyone.  It  is  probably  waste 
time  to  try  to  make  good  pianists  of  more  than  one  or 
two  in  a  hundred,  but  ninety-five  maj'  be  taught  to  sing 
fairly  well  and  to  enjoy  music.  But  as  drawing  '}s  more 
mechanical,  proper  training  will  greatly  benefit  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred,  improve  their  taste  and  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  of  form,  secure  to  them  its  advantages 
in  industrial  pursuits,  and  place  them  in  possession  of 
that  universal  language  which  on  occasion  so  powerfully 
supplements  the  written  or  spoken  vernacular.  In  this 
subject,  more  than  in  others  just  named,  success  depends 
less  on  talent  and  more  on  good  teaching.  In  advanced 
stages,  and  with  persons  of  only  ordinary  ability,  every- 
thing depends  on  a  good  beginning. 

In  the  majority  of  our  schools  drawing  is  not  seriously 
and  systematically  taught  in  any  one  of  the  grades.  It 
is  a  new  subject,  and  but  little  is  yet  known  of  the  kind 
of  drawing  best  suited  to  young  children.  Art  teachers, 
being  accustomed  to  teach  only  older  pupils,  are  more 
apt  to  mislead  than  to  help  those  who  work  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.  Tlie  systems  of  drawing  books  prepared 
by  them  do  not  .seem   to  be  founded   upon  any  recog- 


nized educational  principles  relating  to  the  development 
of  the  child  mind  in  this  direction.  In  the  high  schools 
the  Provincial  examinations  compel  some  attention  to 
the  subject,  but  in  the  common  school  there  is  no  such 
stimulus.  Much  should  not  be  expected  from  the  school 
inspector,  for  he  has  not  much  time  to  devote  to  draw- 
ing during  his  hurried  visits,  even  if  he  had  the  technical 
skill.  In  his  early  education  his  advantages  in  this 
respect  were  probably  more  meagre  than  those  of  the 
teachers  whom  he  inspects.  Nor  does  the  teacher  get 
much  help  from  the  course  of  study.  Minute  details 
are  given  of  Nature  lessons,  and  whole  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  sci- 
ence. But  as  for  drawing,  a  shoit  paragraph  refers  to 
Thomp.son's  and  to  McFaul's  drawing  books  and  the 
teacher  is  reminded  that  the  "  drawing  of  objects  studied 
under  tlie  head  of  Nature  lessons  [is]  to  be  constantly 
practised  and  carried  on  even  in  the  high  school."  There 
is  danger  that  if  drawing  is  to  be  used  mainly  for  illus- 
trative purposes  in  science  it  may  degenerate  into  cari- 
cature, as  writing  does  to  scribbling  so  often  in  the  high 
schools.  Drawing  must  be  taught  for  its  own  sake  if 
we  are  to  secure  its  highest  educational  effects. 

In  teaching  drawing,  as  in  teaching  any  other  subject, 
the  first  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  secure  the 
pupil's  interest.  To  do  this  most  successfully  it  is  nec- 
e.ssary  that  the  subject,  both  as  to  its  content  and  as  to 
its  mode  of  presentation,  should  be  suited  to  the  stage 
of  the  child's  mental  development.  It  is  true  that  a 
superior  teacher  may  for  a  time  at  least  cause  his  pupil 
to  become  interested  in  almost  any  subject,  no  difference 
how  unsuited  to  his  nature,  but  a  very  much  greater 
expenditure  of  energy  will  be  necessary  than  when  he 
is  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  —  the  natural 
order  of  development. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  child  in  learning  his  mother 
tongue  is  remai'kable.  He  is  interested  in  something. 
He  has  ideas  to  express.  His  first  efforts  are  crude, 
but  he  is  encouraged,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  accur- 
acy or  fulness.  But  with  continued  practice  he  im- 
proves rapidly  in  these  as  well  as  in  other  qualities  of 
good  speech.  All  this  time  he  has  been  thinking  more 
of  giving  expression  to  his  ideas  than  of  the  form  of 
expression.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  he  may 
have  reached  that  stage  of  mental  development  at  which 
he  becomes  interested  in  style,  grammar  —  in  language 
as  a  subject  of  study. 

Now  drawing  is  hut  another  form  of  expression  to 
which  the  same  principles  apply.  Children  at  a  very 
early  age  take  much  pleasure  in  making  representations 
of  objects  in  which  they  are  interested.  Their  first 
eiVorts  will  be  crude — only  suggestive  outlines — but  full 
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uf  meaning  to  tlioin, — tlieir  youthful  inrnKinatiunx  Klling 
in  all  necessar}'  detiiil.  Let  tliRm  Ix)  cn«:oura|;cd  in  thiH 
kind  of  work  outlini'  drawings  of  men  and  iiniinalH,  of 
plants  and  playthings  and  they  will  rapidly  improve. 
Every  f;ood  Nature  lesson  will  di-eply  intereiit  them 
in  some  object  which  tliey  can  descrihc  hotter  by  draw- 
ing than  hy  words.  The  stories  of  leading  lessons  may 
be  depicted  in  pencil  sketches — it  is  surprising  how  well 
sometimes — no  better  e.xerci.se  for  the  imagination.  At 
this  stage  the  pupils  will  enjoy  the  repetition  of  simple 
figures,  thus  making  Iwrders,  patterns,  etc.  Crude 
figures  of  natural  objects  and  some  attempts  at  orna- 
mental design  constituted  all  the  drawing  of  primitive 
peoples,  and  it  is  about  all  that  is  suited  to  young 
children. 

"  The  spontaneous  efforts  made  by  children  to  repre- 
sent men,  houses,  trees  and  animals  around  them  are 
familiar  to  all.  This  attempt  to  depict  the  striking  things 
they  see  is  a  further  instructive  exercise  of  the  percep- 
tion— a  means  whereby  still  greater  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  observation  is  induced.  A  child  first  tries 
to  represent  things  large,  things  that  are  attractive  in 
color,  things  round  which  its  pleasurable  as.-'ociations 
most  cluster.  Drawing-masters  postpone  coloring,  and 
teach  from  a  dreary  discipline  of  copying  lines.  During 
these  early  years  no  formal  drawing  lessons  aie  possible  ; 
we  should  aid  the  child's  efforts  at  .self-culture,  encourage 
and  guide  them  as  normal  exercises  of  the  perception 
and  powers  of  manipulation.  We  wholly  disapprove  of 
the  practice  of  drawing  from  copies  ;  and  still  more  of 
that  formal  discipline  in  making  straight  lines  and 
curved  lines  and  compound  lines,  with  which  it  is  the 
fashion  of  some  teachers  to  begin.  The  abstract  cannot 
be  preliminary  to  the  concrete  nor  scientific  conceptions 
to  empirical  experience. ' 

•  Adapted  from  the  luminous  imgcs  of  Herbert  Spencer  on 
"Intellectual  Education." 


Drawing— What  one  School  is  Doing. 

Editor  Educational  Review  : 

Dear  Sib, — I  see  with  great  pleasure  that  an  agita- 
tion is  ari.sing  respecting  the  educational  value  of 
"Drawing"  and  the  best  method  of  teaching  this 
subject  in  the  public  schools.  I  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  we  in  Nova  Scotia  were  not  doing  our  duty  towards 
drawing  -that  we  were  far  behind  other  countries  in 
respect  to  it—  that  many  of  our  teachers  neglected  it 
altogether—and  that  those  who  did  attempt  to  teach  it 
were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  begin. 

Determining,  however,  to  make  a  .start  and  evolve  a 
system    comprising  a  course  of    conseciiti\e  lessons  to 


extend  from  the  fimt  ffnwle  to  tlio  liigh  nchool,  I  talM 
a  mt^ting  of  the  Dartmouth  lea<-lieni  and  mvilvd 
Supeiintendent  .MaiKny,  •'^"perviMJr  McKuy,  Inwpwtor 
Creightoii,  and  Mivs  liill,  teacher  of  drawing  in  Halifax 
Academy,  to  Ije  preiu-nl  and  give  uh  the  l>enefit  of  tbmr 
varied  and   extensive  exjierience.      For  over  two  hours 

until  it  was  ho  dark  that  teaehrrH  were  niiablo  to  Me 
each  other — llie  wholn  nubjvct  uf  drawing  wn»  iliiuaiiMMl 
from  every  Ntand[<oint.  Them  was  no  litiie  loHt. 
Stirring  and  practical  sfioerbeH  from  the  vinCoiD  w«re 
listened  to  with  close  attention  by  tlie  teaefaen ; 
question  and  reply  followed  in  quick  succeMion.  It 
was  evident  that  all  were  in  accord  as  to  the  value  uf 
drawing  and  the  great  necessity  of  In-ginning  right  and 
following  one  chusen  system  step  by  step  through  the 
grades. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting  and  of  the  great  hefp 
given  by  the  gentlemen  mentioned  and  Miss  Hill,  the 
primary  teachers  are  outlining  a  course  of  Iwownw  for 
their  grades,  to  be  followed,  when  ilLscussed  and  appri»v<'<l, 
by  a  continuation  of  the  course  for  the  intermediate 
grades. 

Dartmouth  will  have  a  drawing  course  as  clearly 
outlined  as  is  the  course  of  le-ssons  on  arithmetic  or  any 
other  school  subject.  O.  J.  Miller. 

Principal  Dartmmilk  Hitfh  School. 


Prevent  TArdlness  by  Beginning  the  Day  Well. 

One  way  to  begin  the  day  well  and  make  the  pupils 
anxious  to  be  on  time  is  to  make  the  opening  exercises 
attractive.  Let  everything  be  bright  and  cheerful, 
inspiring  and  helpful.  Do  not  scold,  find  fault  or  bring 
up  ca.ses  of  discipline  during  the  opening  exercises. 
Specially  bright  exercises  should  be  carefully  prepared 
beforehand  for  the  primary  classes.  The  following  is  a 
good  opening  exercise  for  more  advanced  schools  : 

1.  Sing  a  short  familiar  piece. 

2.  Head  a  psalm,  or  New  Testament  selection,  in 
concert,  the  teacher  reading  the  first  verse,  the  pupils 
the  next,  and  so  on.  The  place  where  the  selection  can 
be  found  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  wliere  all 
can  eiisily  see  it. 

3.  Ix)rd's  Prayer  chanted  or  repeated  in  concert. 

4.  Singing  for  five  minutes. 

5.  Recitations  or  short  selections  fitted  to  stimulate, 
strengthen  and  make  the  work  for  the  day  to  be  cheer- 
fully and  promptly  done. 

6.  A  short  talk  on  the  latest  evenU,  not  to  exceed 
five  minute.s,  and  leading  the  pupils  to  give  brief,  con- 
cise statements  of  what  they  have  learned  in  the  papers 
or  from  other  sources  since  yestertlay. 
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For  the  Eetikw] 


]VIusic  in  Schools. 


(Conclusion.). 

After  Grade  V,  little  advance  can  be  made,  unless 
under  the  supervision  of  a  special  teacher.  Of  course 
three-part  songs  may  be  introduced  in  Grade  VI,  and 
four-part  songs  in  Grade  VIII,  but  it  really  needs  the 
watchful  eye  of  an  experienced  and  judicious  musician 
to  decide  what  point  each  class  may  safely  attempt,  and 
at  what  point  it  should  stop.  Classes  differ  in  musical 
as  in  mathematical  or  historical  ability,  and  music  can- 
not be  forced.  If,  however,  pupils  are  kept  in  touch 
with  what  they  have  already  learned,  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  forget  the  knowledge  that  they  already  po.isess, 
and  are  obliged  to  read  a  new  song  each  week  and  to 
memorize  at  least  one  each  month,  they  will  be  unable 
to  forget,  and  will  acquire  a  readiness  and  fondness  for 
the  work. 

Perhaps  in  this  study  as  in  no  other  is  the  individ- 
uality of  the  child  disclosed.  There  cannot  be  expected 
a  uniform  aptne.<is  for  music  study,  nor  uniform  acquire- 
ments ;  some  children  are  given  the  love  of  musical 
sound,  some  can  acquire  it  ;  and  to  some  the  ability  to 
distinguish  tones  from  hearing  them  would  be  an  utter 
impos.sibility. 

But  it  is  worth  the  trouble  that  it  takes  to  teach  a 
class  if  one  sensitive  little  musical  ear  is  given  an  im- 
pulse towards  better  things,  or  if  one  nature  with  the 
God-given  sense  of  the  musician  be  lifted  to  even  a 
slight  realization  of  the  power  of  melody. 

LuELLA  E.  Blanch. 


For  the  Rkvikw.J 

SUould  the  Public  Schools  Prepare  Boys  for 
Busiuess  ? 


In  the  Educational  Review  for  October  the  editor 
notes  "  an  opinion  abroad  that  the  public  schools  are 
not  devoting  sufficient  attention  to  the  requirements  of  a 
business  education."  He  points  out  the  objections  that 
any  attempt  to  introduce  business  studies  into  the 
school  courses  will  encounter. 

Hear  what  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  says  in  the 
October  Atlantic  about  the  best  preparation  for  a  busi. 
ness  career.  In  a  review  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  secondary  education  within  two  genera- 
tions, he  says  :  "The  former  conception  was  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  education  were  needed  for  the  high 
school  graduate  who  was  going  into  some  sort  of  com- 
mercial or  industrial  occupation  at  eighteen,  and  for 
the  youth  who  was  destined  for  college  or  scientific 
school  at  eighteen"  .  .  .  "A  con.sensus  of  opinion 
arrived  at  fron],^wo  different  sides  is  gradually  modify- 


ing profoundly  these  views.  From  the  side  of  the  high 
school  graduate,  it  is  now  contended  that  whatever 
subjects  are  fit  to  make  a  young  man  ready  to  pursue 
with  intelligence  and  vigor  some  of  the  higher  studies 
of  a  college  or  scientific  school  ought  also  to  prepare 
him  to  grasp  with  rapidity  the  details  of  any  business 
or  mechanical  occupation  to  which  he  may  be  compelled 
to  resort  at  eighteen,  and  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
that  business  with  diligence  and  alertness.  In  either 
career  after  the  age  of  eighteen,  what  the  youth  most 
needs  is  a  trained  capacity  to  observe,  to  reason,  and  to 
maintain  an  alert  attention.  In  either  career  a  firm 
mental  grip  is  the  first  element  of  success.  Whatever 
studies  will  impart  this  power  will  answer  the  main 
purpose  in  either  career."  M. 


For  the  Review.] 

"  Historical  Developnieut  ot  Reading  Books." 


Mr.  R.  R.  Reeder  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, under  the  above  heading  in  the  New  York 
Educational  Review,  traces  the  history  of  the  school 
reader  in  America. 

From  the  Reformation  to  about  1777,  the  reading 
book  was  the  Bible,  or  adaptations  of  it.  Luther's 
"  Child's  Little  Primer,"  the  model,  "  contained  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  commandments,  the  creed,  and  the 
catechism,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Catholic  primers  of 
the  time."  ■ 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  child  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  horn  book,  with  its  sheet  of  paper 
containing  small  letters  and  capitals,  the  Arabic  and 
Roman  numerals,  several  syllables,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer,  as  Cowper  says, — 

Neatly  secured  from  being  soiled  or  torn 
Beneath  a  frame  of  thin  transparent  horn. 

Then  followed  the  catechism.  After  passing  through 
the  catechism  the  child  in  the  first  class  read  the  Psalter 
(containing  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  creed) ;  in  the  second  class  the  New  Testament ; 
and  in  the  third  class  the  Old  Testament.  Near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  New  England 
"  Primer  "  displaced  the  catechism.  It  contained  such 
attractive  themes  as  "  Mind  your  book,"  "  Be  not  a 
dunce,"  "  Tell  no  lies,"  and  such  Scripture  instruction  as 

Young  Obadias, 
David,  Josias, 
All  were  pious. 
And— 

Zaccheus  he 
Did  climb  a  tree 
Our  Lord  to  see. 

The  close  of  the  era  of  one  book — the  Bible — is  mark- 
ed by  the  appearance  in  Germany  of  Rochow's  "  Child's 
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Friend,"  containing,  besides  much  didactic  and  religious 
matti'r,  some  secular  matter, —  bits  of  gcogruphy  and 
science.  In  America,  Webster's  "Third  Kt^ader  "  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  secular  matter.  This 
secularization  of  the  readers  increased,  and  .selections,  at 
first  mainly  moral  and  patriotic,  latterly  scientific  and 
historical,  were  illustrated  by  wood  cuts.  About  IS30 
readers  with  selections  of  one  character  historical  or 
geographical  or  scientific — made  their  appearance. 

These  opened  the  way  for  the  "  series  "  readers. 
McCiuffey's  six  book  series  appeared  in  18.")0,  and  be- 
came the  popular  reading  books.  Thirty  years  later,  in 
1880,  the  Swinton  series  of  supplementary  readers 
brought  literature  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  schools. 
Although  it  gave  but  scraps,  yet  these  scraps  were 
chosen  for  their  literary  merit  and  not  for  chance  infor. 
mation,  useful  or  entertaining.  (Jradually  the  supple- 
mentary reading  passed  from  the  stage  of  selections  to 
that  of  literary  wholes,  and  now  the  writer  says  the 
American  school  is  entering  on  an  era  of  classic  litera. 
ture.  From  the  "one  book  " — the  Bible — through  the 
secular  in  the  form  of  moral  and  patriotic  pieces,  through 
"  one  series,"  through  the  era  of  supplementary  readers, 
the  American  school  boy  is  emerging  into  that  of  classic 
literature.      But  he  has  not  yet  emerged. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  in  1891  said,  "  I  have  paid 
some  attention  to  the  readers  used  in  our  public  schools 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  read  an  enormous 
quantity  of  them  and  can  express  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole  public 
school  system  if  every  reader  were  hereafter  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  schools.  I  object  to  them  because 
they  are  not  real  literature  ;  they  are  but  mere  scraps 
of  literature,  even  when  the  single  lessons  or  material 
of  which  they  are  composed  are  taken  from  literature. 
But  there  are  a  jreat  many  readers  that  seem  to  have 
compositions  expressly  for  children.  They  are  not 
made  from  selections  of  recognized  literature,  and,  as  a 
rule,  this  class  is  simply  ineffable  trash.  They  are  en- 
tirely unfit  material  to  use  in  training  our  children. 
The  object  of  reading  with  children  is  to  convey  to 
them  the  ideas  of  the  human  race.  Our  readers  do  not 
do  that,  and  are  entirely  unfitted  to  do  it.  I  believe 
we  should  substitute  in  all  our  schools  real  literature 
for    readers." 


Kii-»<i  (  .  li(iiii\ 


Teachers  who  daily  carry  home  basketsful  of  papers 
to  be  marked  have  no  time  for  self-culture,  no  time 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  latest  pedagogical  thought, 
and,  best  of  all,  no  lime  to  form  adequate  plans  for 
the  work  of  the  following  day. — Sujtt.  Frank  Rige.r, 
Pnrtland,  Or*. 


Mr.  Russel  G.  Hubly,  wlmsc  porlmit  is  pulilishcd 
above,  was  one  of  the  contingent  of  one  thou.sand  men 
furnished  by  Canada  for  the  Transvaal  war.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Superior  School  at  Hampton,  N.  B., 
which  position  will  be  kept  for  him  for  the  period  of 
eighteen  months.  He  had  recently  entered  on  hia 
duties  at  Hampton,  having  taught  for  several  years 
very  successfully  in  Albert  County.  He  is  the  son  of 
Rev.  A.  M.  Hubly,  of  Sussex,  who  was  one  of  the 
volunteers  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  Raid  in  1866. 
Mr.  Hubly  has  many  friends  in  Albert  and  Kings 
Counties  who  will  wish  hira  Godspeed  and  a  safe  return. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Sussex  Rixord  for  courtesy 
in  loaning  the  above  cut.  Mr.  Hubly  will  act  as  the 
special  correspondent  of  that  paper  while  in  South 
Africa. 


The  Better  Way. 


He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  joins  the  tide  thiit  lifts  her  nohly  on  : 
For  speech  has  niyriiid  toiifi^ues  for  every  day. 
And  80iig  but  one  ;  ami  law  within  the  breast 
Is  stronger  than  the  graven  law  on  stone  ; 
There  is  a  bettor  way. 

He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  lives  pure  life  and  doeth  righteous  derfl. 
And  walks  .straight  ()uth.'<,  however  others  stray, 
And  leaves  his  sons,  as  uttermost  be<|uest, 
A  .stainless  record,  which  aU  luen  may  read  ; 
This  is  the  better  way. 

— Siuan  Coolidgt. 
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English  Literature,  Third  aud  Foiirtli  Grades.' 

Miss  Nessie  Ferguson,  Richibucto. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  prescribes  nothing  definite 
in  the  way  of  literature  for  the  lower  grades,  and  many 
teachers  are  therefore  at  a  loss  as  to  what  literary 
matter  they  shall  place  before  the  children  in  these 
'gradeS---say  the  third  and  fourth.  The  selections  in 
the  Second  and  Third  Readei-s  can  haidly  come  under 
the  heading  of  literature,  excepting  perhaps  "Lucy 
Gray"  and  "We  Are  Seven"  in  the  Third  Reader. 
It  is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions in  this  way  that  this  paper  has  been  written. 

The  study  of  English  literature  is  one  of  the  most 
refining  and  elevating  influences  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  life  of  any  individual,  and  it  is  important 
'that  children  should  early  in  life  be  trained  to  have  a 
ilaste  for  what  is  best  in  our  literature.  The  majority 
'of  boys  and  girls  leave  .school  with  their  habits  of  read- 
ing fixed  either  in  one  direction  or  another  ;  for  while  a 
tew  may  have  a  love  for  good  literature,  many  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  reading  only  what  is  trashy  and 
worthless.  Therefore,  I  think  the  teacher  of  the  lower 
grades  should  strive,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  genuine  love  for  the  writings  of  those 
men  and  women  who  liave  done  so  much  to  bring  honor 
and  glory  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  If  the  minds  of 
the  children  are  early  filled  with  good  and  beautiful 
thoughts,  clothed  in  beautiful  words,  they  will  grow  to 
be  better  men  and  women  as  a  result  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  good  literature.  They  will  also  have  placed 
within  their  reach  a  source  from  which  they  can  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  and  pleasure,  as  those  who  make 
books  their  closest  friends  can  well  testify. 

■  It  is  well  not  to  attempt  to  set  too  much  before  the 
children  :  just  a  few  poems  carefully  studied  and  memor- 
ized, aud  the  reading  of  one  or  two  good  books,  is 
enough  for  a  year's  work.  For  the  third  grade  I  would 
suggest  the  following  poems:  From  Longfellow,  "The 
Children's  Hour;"  Tennyson's  beautiful  song,  "Sweet 
arid  Low,"  found  in  the  long  poem,  "  The  Princess  ;  " 
Eugene  Field's  "Little  Boy  Blue,"  and  Matthew  Browne's 
poem,  "  The  World."  In  the  way  of  prose  the  teacher 
could  read   some  of  Andersen's  or  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

■  For  the  fourth  grade  the  following  poems  are  suitable: 
Lowell's  "  First  Snowfall  ;  "  "  Seven  Times  One,"  by 
Jean  Ingelow  ;  from  I/ongfellow,  "  The  Arrow  and  the 
Song,"  "Come  to  Me,  O  Ye  Children,"  and  selections 
from  Hiawatha. 

For  prose  read  to  tiiem  some  selections  from   Haw- 
thorne's   "  Wonder   Book,"    or  some    fairy    tales    from 

'Reuil  lit  the  Kent  C<niiit.v  Teaelicis'  Institute,  Oet.  litli. 


Andersen    and    Grimm.     Then  for  general   reading  to 
both    classes    I    would     recommend     "  Black    Beauty, 
"  Beautiful  Joe,"  and   Ruskin's   "  King  of   the  Golden 
River." 

In  taking  up  this  work,  of  course  each  teacher  will 
have  a  different  plan,  but  the  following  suggestions  as 
to  the  teaching  of  this  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Take,  for  example,  the  poem,  "The  Children's  Hour." 
Read  it  carefully  to  the  class  ;  tell  them  in  simple  words 
something  of  the  poet's  life,  and  have  a  little  talk  with 
them  about  the  poem.  This  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
first  lesson.  After  this  the  poem  may  be  written  on 
the  blackboard,  a  verse  or  two  at  a  time,  when  the 
children  should  copy  it  into  their  note-books  and  memor- 
ize it.  Study  each  ver-se  carefully,  leading  the  children 
to  see  every  beauty  of  thought  or  expression.  Last 
year  when  we  were  studying  this  poem,  we  happened  to 
have  in  our  school-room  a  picture  of  Longfellow's  home, 
and  also  one  of  the  three  children  "  descending  the 
broad  hall  stair,"  and  these  added  greatly  to  the  inter- 
est taken  in  the  poem.  Do  not  hurry  with  this  work, 
spend  con.siderable  time  over  each  poem,  and  make  each 
leisson  short,  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  length. 
A  similar  plan  may  be  followed  with  each  poem  studied. 
When  taking  up  something  from  Tennyson,  impress 
upon  their  minds  that  he  lived  a  good  and  true  life, 
telling  how  many  people  have  been  enabled  to  live 
better  lives  by  reading  the  grand  and  beautiful  thoughts 
he  has  left  behind  him.  Tell  something  of  Ruskin's 
efforts  to  make  the  world  brighter  and  better, — in  this 
way  trying  to  create  in  them  a  desire  for  everything 
that  is  noble  and  uplifting. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  the  children  are  not  imme- 
diately interested  in  this  work.  Like  every  other  sub- 
ject, this  one  requires  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  our 
part,  and  we  will  have  all  the  better  success  if  we  have 
a  genuine  love  for  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  it  upon  the  teachers 
theipselves  that  they  be  always  earnest  students  of 
English  literature,  not  in  a  hap-hazard  fashion,  but 
following  some  definite  plan.  Study  the  very  best 
writers,  keep  the  company  of  "  those  kings  and  states- 
men who,"  as  Ruskin  says,  "linger  patiently  in  those 
plainly  furnished  and  narrow  ante-rooms,  our  bookcase 
shelves,"  and  "  we  shall  possess  that  purest  kingly  and 
([ueenly  power  which  consists  in  a  truer,  more  thoughtful 
and  stronger  moral  state." 


A  Scotch  dominie,  after  telling  his  scholars  the  story 
of  Ananias  and  .Sapphira,  asked  them  :  "Why  does  not 
God  strike  every  one  dead  who  tells  a  lie?"  After  a 
long  silence  one  little  fellow  exclaimed,  "  Because,  sir, 
tiicre  wadii.i  be  oiiybody  left." 
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AlderiiiHii  J.  Al.  Ucldert. 


The  retiriiij;  chairman  of  the  Hahfax  ISchool  Board 
was  horn  in  Halifax  anil  received  iiis  (^arly  education 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Waddell,  of  Fort  Massy  Academy,  and 
Dr.  (iilpin,  of  tlie  Halifa.x  Grammar  School.  In 
Dalhousie  Coliej^e  he  studied  classics  with  Professor 
Johnson,  mathematics  with  Professor  Macdonald  and 
literature  with  Professor  J)eMille.  He  spent  several 
years  in  the  office  of  H.  Oldriglit  studying  law.  While 
here  he  became  an  expert  shorthand  writer  —  an 
accomplishment  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
him  in  ail  his  subse(|ucnt  career.  He  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  Harvard  University  in-  1872,  after 
which  he  spent  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  editorial 
work  on  the  Citizen  with  Mr.  Russell  and  Judge 
Chesley,  and  later,  on  the  Eve.nin(j  Citizen  and  Chronicle. 
For  ten  years  he  has  been  law  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  during  which  time  he  has  edited  several  volumes 
of  law  reports.  In  1894  he  was  elected  Alderman  for 
Ward  One,  and  in  1897  he  was  again  returned,  this 
time  unopposed.  In  the  City  Council  meetings  he 
seldom  spejvks,  but  when  he  does,  he  receives  a  respectful 
hearing  and  his  opinions  generally  prevail. 

He  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  Halifax  Public 
Library — cataloguing  its  ■22,000  volumes  according  to 
the  most  approved  modern  methods — a  work  entailing  an 
immense  amount  of  labor,  but  of  the  utmost  value.  He 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  created  the  library,  for 
before  he  undertook  its  management  it  was  of  small 
account.  He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  public 
schools  and  was,  both  by  education  and  subsequent 
training,  well  fitted  for  the  position  of  school  commis- 
sioner—  a  post  which  he  filled  must  acceptably  for  three 
years — the  last  year  as  chairman  of  the  board.  In 
spite  of  his  weighty  public  duties  he  is  able  to  devote 
time  to  modern  literature,  and  reads  the  latest  Vxwks 
almost  as  easily  in  French  and  (ierman  as  in   English. 


CURKENT   EVENTS. 

Thf  Trnnsvaal  War  claims  undivided  att«ntion 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Although  but  a 
month  since  war  was  declared,  important  events  h&ve 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  War  won  be- 
gun by  the  Boers  immediately  after  the  reply  from 
Her  Majesty's  government  was  received  to  tho  Boer 
ultimatum,  sent  on  the  9th  October,  which  demanded  the 
recall  of  the  British  troops  from  the  borders  of  the 
Transvaal  and  ultimatel)'  from  South  Africa.  The 
British  Parliament  assembled  October  17th  for  a  short 
.se.ssion.  The  government,  though  sharply  criticized, 
received  an  overwhelming  suppoit  in  favor  of  war. 
After  preliminary  skirmishing,  the  first  battle  ww 
fought  at  (ilencoe,  on  Friday,  Octoljer  20th,  and 
following  closely,  another  at  Elandslaagte.  Both  proved 
victories  for  the  Briti.sh,  but  were  dearly  purchased  by 
lo.ss  of  life,  especially  among  the  officers,  who  furnish 
conspicuous  targets  for  the  Boer  marksmen.  General 
Symonds,  who  led  the  British  at  Glencoe,  was  mortally 
wounde<l  and  die<l  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  English 
forces  have  lieen  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Ijadysmitb, 
in  northwestern  Natal,  which  is  now  completely  invested 
by  the  Boers  under  General  Joubert.  Ladysmitb  is 
garrisoned  by  an  army  of  about  1 2,000  men  under  Gen. 
White,  and  is  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  pro. 
visions  and  ammunition  to  stand  a  siege  of  .several 
months.  In  spite  of  this  some  anxiety  is  felt  in  Eng- 
land, the  cutting  of  the  wires  and  railway  cooimunica. 
tion  making  reports  uncertain,  and  giving  rise  to  all 
sorts  of  rumors.  But  later  news  is  more  hopeful  in 
spite  of  the  reverse  met  by  the  British  during  the  last 
of  October,  when  a  force  sent  by  Gen.  While  to  capture 
a  Boer  position  a  few  miles  from  Ladysmith,  was  sur- 
rounded and  nearly  800  taken  prisoners,  after  a  desper. 
ate  resistance  had  been  made  to  a  greatly  supeiior  force 
and  only  after  the  ammunition  of  the  British  had  been 
exhausted. 

In  Cape  Colony  as  in  Natal,  the  plan  of  the  Boers  is 
to  capture  the  railways,  interrupt  communication,  and 
endeavor  to  overwhelm  the  garrisons  before  reinforce- 
ments can  arrive.  Kimljerly,  the  centre  of  the  dia- 
mond fields,  is  closely  invested  and  so  is  Mafeking  about 
200  miles  farther  north.  Col.  Baden-Powell,  the  com- 
mander at  Mafeking  has  hit  upon  an  ingenious  plan  to 
keep  the  Boers  at  bay,  and  prevent  their  getting  too 
near.  A  circular  railway  has  been  constructed  around 
the  city,  and  armored  trains  are  kept  continually  ob 
the  move.  These  armored  trains  have  been  used  with 
great  effect,  as  they  were  in  the  Egyptian  war,  to  trans- 
port troops  and  passengers,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
getting  too  close    to   certain  points.     Such    trains  are 
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nearly  always  improvised  and  are  nothing  more  than  a 
train  of  ordinary  freight  cars  whose  resistance  to  attack 
has  been  increased  by  plating  the  inside  with  sheets  of 
metal.  Holes  are  pierced  in  the  cars  through  which 
rifles  and  small  cannon  can  be  used  on  the  attacking 
party.  Sometimes  a  freight  car  mounting  a  piece  of 
artillery  forms  a  part  of  a  train.  These  trains  are  im- 
provised as  needed,  and  are  fitted  up  with  the  nearest 
materials  available,  such  as  sheets  of  steel,  sandbags  or 
lumber. 

Gen.  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  South  African  forces,  has  arrived  at  Capetown  and 
assumed  command.  Transports,  containing  soldiers  and 
supplies,  are  rapidly  arriving  there,  and  soon  the  British 
army  will  be  able  to  assume  the  offensive.  That  the 
comparatively  small  and  widely  separated  forces  of  the 
British  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  ground  is  a 
wonder  when  we  reflect  that  the  Boers  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  country,  are  well  prepared,  and  are 
using  their  utmost  to  annihilate  the  British  before  rein- 
forcements can  be  brought  up.  It  may  be  said.  Why  are 
not  the  British  as  well  prepared  (  But  if  they  had  sent  a 
large  force  into  South  Africa,  the  Boers  would  have  taken 
the  alarm  long  before  this  and  precipitated  the  war. 

The  sending  of  detachments  of  volunteers  from 
Australia  and  a  contingent  of  1,000  men  from  Canada 
has  called  forth  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  will  do 
much  to  unite  England  and  its  colonies  more  closely. 


The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  in  South  Africa  brings 
to  notice  many  Dutch  names  which  English  speaking 
people  find  it  diflicult  to  pronounce.  The  following  rules 
give  a  rough  indication  of  the  correct  sounds  of  vowels 
and  consonants  in  the  Boer  tongue,  some  of  which  can 
not  well  be  represented   in  English  : 

The  vowel  "a"  in  Dutch  has  approximately  the  sound 
of  the  "a"  in  the  Engli.sli  word  war  ;  the  sound  of  '*e" 
is  nearly  like  that  of  the  Engli.sh  "e"  in  there;  "i," 
like  the  "i"  in  the  English  word  marine;  and  "o"  the 
same  as  the  "o"  in  note.  Tlie  Dutch  "u  "  i.s  the  same 
as  the  French  "u"  and  has  no  eijuivalent  in  English. 
The  .sound  may  be  likened  to  a  combination  of  the 
sounds  of  double  "e"  and  double  "o."  Those  who  have 
not  learned  it  from  oral  instruction  can  imitate  it  best 
by  placing  the  lips  as  for  the  sound  of  "oo,"  and  holding 
them  in  that  position  while  attempting  to  give  the 
sound  of  "ee."  The  vowel  "y,"  in  Dutch,  is  replaced 
by  "ij,"  (so  written  instead  of  double  "i")  which  has 
the  sound  of  the  English  long  "i,"  as  in  pine.  With 
this  exception,  a  doubled  vowel  in  Dutch  represents  a 
prolongation  of  the  same  sound;  "oo,"  for  instance, 
having  the  sound  of  the  "oo"  in  the  English  word  door. 


The  sound  of  the  diphthong  "x"  is  like  the  sound  of 
"a"  in  the  English  word  far;  that  of  "ai"  or"ei," 
nearly  like  that  of  "ij,"  above  mentioned.  The  sound 
of  "  ui "  has  no  equivalent  in  English,  but  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  English  "  u  "  in  bur,  gliding  into 
that  of  the  English  "ee,"  or  to  a  sound  intermediate 
between  those  of  "  ei  "  in  eight  and  "  oi  "  in  oil.  The 
diphthong  "  au  "  has  the  sound  of  the  English  "  ow  "  in 
now  ;  "  ie  "  the  sound  of  the  English  "  ee  "  ;  "  ue  "  the 
sound  of  the  French  "  u"  ;  and  "  oe  "  nearly  the  sound  of 
the  "  00  "  in  the  English  word  poor.  While  the  sounds 
of  most  of  the  consonants  are  the  same  as  in  English, 
that  of  "  g  "  is  not  like  either  the  hard  or  the  soft  Eng- 
lish sound,  but  more  like  that  of  "h  '  strongly  aspirated  ; 
"  ch  "  has  a  sound  much  the  same  ;  "  w  "  is  pronounced 
something  like  "  v  "  in  English  ;  "  v  "  nearly  like  the 
English  "f  "  ;  "j  "  like  the  English  consonant  "y,"and 
"  d  "  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  like  "  t." 

Following  these  rules,  if  one  would  pronounce  Oom 
Paul  as  the  Boers  do  he  should  say  it  as  if  spelled  "  Ome 
Powl."  Kruger  would  be  not  "  Kroog-er,"  nor  "  Kroo- 
jer,"  but  more  like  "  Kree-her."  Uitlander  would  be 
not  very  far  from  "  Eight-lont-er."  Vaal  is  "  fall ;  " 
veld  is  "  feldt  ;  "  rand  is  "  rhint,"  or  "  ront  "  ;  Boer  is 
"  Boor,"  while  the  earlier  Dutch  form  of  the  same  word, 
Boor  (farmer),  would  be  pronounced  "  Bore,"  the  Dutch 
sounds  of  "  oe  "  and  "  oo  "  being  just  the  reverse  of 
those  given  to  them  by  the  English. 

Of  course  there  is  an  open  question  as  to  how  far  one 
should  go  in  imitating  the  home  pronunciation  of  foreign 
words  in  an  English  sentence.  Many  prefer  the  Angli- 
cised form,  Outlander,  for  instance,  to  either  a  mispro- 
nunciation or  too  great  a  straining  after  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  Uitlander  ;  and  no  one  thinks  of  saying 
or  writing  Boeren  for  the  plural  of  Boer.  While  it  is 
well  to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  what  is  strictly  cor- 
rect, it  is  not  advisable,  in  practice,  to  depart  too  far 
from  English  usage. 


As  a  temporary  settlement  to  the  Alaskan  boundary 
question,  Canada  insists  as  a  pre-requisite  to  further 
arl)itration  that  she  be  given  Pyramid  Harbor,  as  an 
outlet  to  the  ,sea. 


The  international  series  of  yacht  races  between  the 
Columbia  and  Shamrock  was  won  by  the  Columbia  ; 
and  the  much  coveted  cup,  won  by  the  yacht  Amei-ica, 
in  1851,  still  remains  the  property  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club.  Sir  Thos.  Lipton,  the  owner  of  the 
.'Shamrock,  accepted  his  defeat  like  the  true  gentleman 
and  sportsman  that  he  is. 


Grant  Allen,  the  Canadian  author,  is  dead.  He  was 
born  at  Kingston,  Ont,  about  fifty  years  ago.  He 
wrote  many  popular  books  upon  scientific  subjects.  His 
writings  were  not  confined  to  scientific  subjects,  how- 
ever, but  included  works  of  fiction,  theology  and  guide 
books.     He  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  England. 
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TEACHKItS*   CONVENTIONS. 


P.  E.  I.  TBAcnERs'  AisociATioN. 

The  twentietli  annual  meeting  of  the  P.  E.  I.  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Charlottetown,  Oct.  5th  and 
6th,  the  president,  A.  P.  Trowsdale,  in  the  chair.  The 
ses.sion  v&a  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  largely  at- 
tended in  the  history  of  the  Association,  the  presence 
of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson  of  Maine  being  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  proceedings.  The  president's  opening 
address  was  an  able  one,  dealing  with  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  Island  in  a  moderate  spirit.  He  regretted 
the  tendency  towards  lowering  teachers'  salaries  and 
the  underbidding  for  positions  carried  on  by  some,  but 
noted  the  general  improvement  in  education.  He  fav- 
ored a  midsummer  vacation  for  country  schools  instead 
of  the  present  awkward  plan  of  a  spring  and  an  autumn 
vacation.  Mr.  E.  Stewart,  Supervisor  of  City  Schools, 
Charlottetown,  read  a  paper  on  "Practical  Penmanship," 
in  which  he  showed  the  advantages  of  the  vertical  sys- 
tem. A  thoughtful  paper  on  "  Mind  Growth  and  Ped- 
agogics," was  read  by  Hev.  Father  Campbell.  Mr.  J. 
D.  Seaman  read  a  carefull}'  prepared  paper  on  "  Exam- 
inations." He  questioned  their  benefits.  Mr.  Edgar 
Shaw  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Some  Essentials  of 
Practical  Teaching."  Rev.  Chas.  McKay  delivered  an 
address  on  the  "  Moral  Side  of  Education."  He  showed 
the  moral  advantage  of  correct  study  and  expression  in 
history,  mathematics,  classics  and  other  subjects,  thus 
making  moral  and  mental  training  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  following  recommendations  were  made  :  That 
the  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  place  new  text  books 
on  geography  and  spelling  in  the  schools,  and  to  grant 
midsummer  holidays  throughout  the  province  ;  that  the 
Executive  of  the  Association  be  urged  to  continue  its 
appeals  to  have  a  representative  placed  on  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  that  the  government  be  memorialized  to 
grant  financial  aid  to  the  Summer  School  of  Science  and 
to  make  concessions  to  those  teachers  who  attend  its 
se.ssions. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 

President,  N.  E.  Carruthers  ;  Vice-Presidents,  for 
Prince  County,  David  Shaw  ;  for  Queens,  Matthias 
Smith  ;  for  Kings,  Inspector  McCormac  ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer — Ira  Yeo,  Charlottetown  ;  Additional  Mem- 
bers of  Executive  Committee,  Inspector  McTntyre,  John 
McSwain,  Maggie  Donohoe,  Wellington  McCoubrey 
and  J.  D.  Seaman. 


Kbnt  County  Institute. 
The  meeting  of  the   Kent  County  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held   in  the  Superior  school  room,    Kingston,  Octo. 
ber  l'2th  and  13th,  Inspector  Smith  presiding.     A  lesson 


on  "  Primary  Heading  "  wan  given  to  a  ela«s  of  children 
by  Miss  Clirystal,  teacher  of  the  primary  dfpartment  in 
the  Hichibucto  sch(M)l.s.  It  exeniplitied  thu  value  of  the 
sentence  method.  Miss  Eraser  followed  with  a  short 
paper  on  "  Arithmetic,"  the  keynote  of  which  was 
"thoroughness"  with  abundance  of  practice.  C.  H 
Cowperthwaite,  A.  B,,  principal  of  the  Kiahibucto  gram- 
mar school,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Fnflu<'n<v-  of  the  Home 
on  the  School."  He  pointed  out  that  the  discipline  of 
the  home  was  in  many  cases  too  lax.  Mr.  G.U.  Hay  gave 
a  lesson  on  plants,  illustrated  \fy  specimens  from  the 
vicinit}'  of  the  school  room.  Miss  Nessie  Ferguson  read 
a  valuable  paper  on  "  English  Literature  in  the  Early 
Grades,"  This  is  published  in  this  month's  Review. 
All  these  papers  were  practical  and  were  very  fully  dis- 
cussed. Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent,  who  had  arrived 
by  the  train  late  on  Thursday  afterno<m,  taking  part. 
A  largely  attended  public  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  at  which  Inspector  Smith  presided.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Inch,  V,.  U.  Hay,  Rev  H.  A. 
Meek  and  Rev.  D.  Eraser.  At  Friday  morning's  session 
Miss  Mina  B.  Farrar  gave  a  lesson  on  "  Numlier  "  to  a 
class  of  children  of  the  primary  grade.  The  lesson  and 
the  discussion  which  followed  showed  the  value  of  intro- 
ducing in  number  teaching  a  variety  of  objects  which 
keeps  up  the  interest  and  cultivates  observation  at  the 
same  time.  Miss  Daly  also  gave  an  excellent  lesson  on 
"  Reduction,"  and  interesting  papers  were  read  by  Miss 
McLean  on  "  Geography,"  and  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Coates, 
principal  of  the  Buctouche  school,  on  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Teaching."  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Chief 
Superintendent  Inch,  who,  at  some  inconvenience  to 
himself,  had  come  to  the  Institute,  and  to  Geo.  U.  Hay, 
fur  their  serrices.  The  attendance  of  Mr.  Ferguson, 
secretary  of  the  school  board  at  Kingston,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Beers,  secretary  of  Richiimcto  schools,  Rev.  Mr.  Meek, 
Rev.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
and  other  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussions,  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
proceedings.  The  Institute  will  meet  next  year  in 
Riehibucto.     The  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President,  Geo.  Smith  ;  Via-Pivsidetil,  R.  G.  Girvan  ; 
Secy. -Treasurer,  Geo.  A.  Hutchinson  ;  Additional  Mem- 
bers of  Executive,  Miss  N.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Coperthwaite. 


Carleton  Colntv  Institute. 

The  Carleton  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Hart- 
land  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  12th  and  13th, 
President  C.  H.  Gray  presiding.  Mr.  John  Brittain, 
instructor  in  science  at  the  Provincial  formal  School, 
was  present  and  added  much  to  the  interest  and  profit 
of  the  proceedings.  He  gave  a  talk  on  "  Plants  and 
their  Ways,"  after  which  the  Institute  adjourned  for 
field  work  along  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  John.  Mr. 
D.  W.  Hamilton  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Ethics  in 
the  School  Room,'   and    Miss  Barker  a  practical   paper 
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on  "  Sound,"  illustrated  by  various  experiments.  Mr. 
T.  M.  Jones  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Grammar,"  and 
papers  on  "  Vertical  Writing "  were  contributed  by 
Misses  Avard  and  Raymond,  recommending  this  system 
for  its  legibility  and  neatness.  At  the  public  meeting 
on  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Brittain  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Relations  of  the  Public  to  the  Schools,''  and  addresses 
were  given  by  Messrs.  Carr,  Jones  and  others.  The 
next  session  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  at  Florence- 
ville  unless  arrangements  can  be  made  in  the  meantime 
to  meet  with  other  counties  in  a  joint  convention  at 
Woodstock.  The  foljowing  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  : 

President,  D.  W.  Hamilton  ;  Vice-President,  Allan 
Rideout  ;  Secretary/,  Miss  Avard  ;  Additional  Members 
of  Executive,  F.  A.  Good  and  H.  G.  Perry. 

[Reports  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland  Insti- 
tutes next  month.] 


In  the  report  of  the  Kings  County  Teachers'  Institute 
in  the  October  Review,  Mr.  R.  C.  Hubly's  remark  on 
the  text-book  on  Canadian  historj'  should  read,  "  A 
good  text-book  will  minimize  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  teacher." 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


During  the  remaining  part  of  Novemlaer  and  in  December 
Inspector  Morse  will  vi.sit  the  schools  in  the  municipality  of 
Clare,  Digby  Count}',  and  adjoining  sections. 


The  Charlotte  County  teachers  have  received  an  invitation 
from  those  of  Washington  County,  Maine,  to  unite  with  them 
at  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Calais  in  September,  1900. 


At  his  recent  visit  to  St.  Martins  Inspector  Carter  had  a 
combined  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  teachers  of  Quaco. 
In  this  place  there  is  a  vicrorous  Teachers'  Association,  which 
meets  regularly,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Principal  Trueman 
does  excellent  work. 


St.  ■Stephen,  which  was  the  pioneer  town  in  New  Brunswick 
in  carrying  into  etl'ect  promjitly  the  provisions  of  the  free  .school 
law,  and  has  continued  most  protrressive  in  educational  matters 
since  that  time,  has  taken  the  initiative  among  the  towns  in  a 
movement  that  is  attracting  attention  in  enliu'htened  commun- 
ities, viz.,  the  relations  of  the  home  and  school.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Grace  Stevens,  one  of  the  tru.stees  of  the 
town,  and  the  president  of  the  Charlotte  (Jounty  Teachers'  In- 
stitute, an  excellent  meeting  of  parents,  teachers  from  the 
town  and  adjoining  districts,  and  others  interested  in  schools, 
wes  held  on  the  evening  of  October  27th  last.  The  discussions 
were  participate<l  in  by  both  |)arents  and  teachers,  and  were 
both  animated  and  interesting.  .Many  valuable  suggestions 
came  from  both  parents  and' teachers!  and  future  nieetinffs 
will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest.  An  excellent  musical 
programme  was  given,  some  of  the  leading  vocalists  of  the 
town  lending  their  assistance. 


The  public  opening  of  Acadia  Univeisity  took  place  on 
Monday  evening,  October  9th,  altlion},'h  the  regular  work  at 
the  College,  at  the  badies'  .Seminary,  and  Horton  .Academy, 
began  earlier.  President  Trotter  spoke  of  the  excellent  pros- 
jjccts  for  the  year,  the  Freshman  class  nunibering  over  forty 
students.  Prof.  Wortman  gave  an  excellent  address  on  the 
Drama  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  Ladies'  Seniinarv.  under  its  new 
principal,  Rev.  J.  H. McDonald,  begins  the  year  with  gratifying 
prospects  of  increased  excellence  and  vigor,  as  does  Horton 
Academy  under  its  new  principal,  Mr.  Horace  h.  Brittuin. 


The  trustees  of  Kincjston,  Kent  County,  .''re  building  a  com- 
modious addition  to  their  school  house  to  accommodate  the 
primary  department.  It  cannot  be  long  before  a  new  and 
larger  building  will  have  to  lie  put  up  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  that  prosperous  town.  The  teachers,  Mr. 
Geo.  A.  Hutchinson,  principal,  and  Miss  McLean  and  Miss 
Farrar  are  doing  excellent  work  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  .scliools  under  their  charge,  and  there  is  a  growing  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  appreciate  their  pains- 
taking efforts  by  better  buildings  and  improved  apparatus. 
Money  was  voted  for  the  latter  purpose  at  the  recent  meetinu- 
of  ratepayers. 


A  local  teachers'  association,  to  include  the  towns  of  Richi- 
bucto  and  Kingston — only  a  few  mdes  apart — and  some 
adjacent  villages,  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  education  in 
Kent  County. 


A  largely  attended  public  meeting  was  held  by  Inspector 
Carter  at  Oak  Hill,  Charlotte  County,  N.  B.,  on  the  evening 
of  September  25th,  in  the  interests  of  centralization  and  other 
educational  work.  There  were  present  trustees  and  teachers 
from  Moore's  Mills,  Lynnfield  and  Basswood  Ridge. 


Miss  Mary  Shaughnessy   is  taking  a  course  at  the  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  Normal  School. 


One  of  the  best  and  neatest  fences  for  school  grounds  is  to 
be  found  around  the  grounds  of  Basswood  Ridge  school,  Char- 
lotte County,  N.  B. 


A  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  Kings  County  inspectorate 
(Prince  Eflward  Island),  called  by  Inspector  McCormac  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  Teachers'  A.ssociation,  was  held  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Charlottetown,  on  October  6th.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President, 
J.E.Jay,  B.A.,  Montague:  Vice-President,  A.  B.  Camp- 
bell, Souris  East  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Parmenos  McLeod, 
(leorgetown.  The.se,  with  the  following,  constitute  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  :  Miss  Kate  Shaw,  Miss  Annie  Lannan,  J.  A. 
McDonald,  B.  A.,  VVm.  O'Brien,  D.  .1.  McCarthv. 


From  the  proceeds  of  three  socials,  W.  N.  Biggar,  teacher 
at  Drury's  Cove,  No.  16,  Sussex,  has  been  able  to  have  the 
exterior  of  the  school  house  nicely  painted  and  to  pay  half  the 
cost  of  a  Yaggy's  Portfolio  for  the  school. 


'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 

.  A.  Z.  —  "Which  (111  you  consider  of  great«r  practical  impor- 
tance to  pu]iils  in  drawing,  rajjidity  or  delicacy  ?  Why?" 
Your  reply  to  this  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Review,  to  the  effect 
that  rapidity  should  not  be  .secured  at  the  expense  of  accuracy, 
yet  minuteness  of  detail  is  seldom  desirable,  seems  to  me  to 
leave  tlie  (|uestion  unanswered.  Is  there  not  room  for  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  which  .should  be  considered  of  most  im- 
portance '! 

Undoubtedly  there  is.  The  <iuestion  occurred  in  a 
recent  examination  in  New  Brunswick.  The  examiner 
may  or  may  not  have  had  a  decided  opinion  of  his  own 
in  respect  to  the  relative  nieiits  of  rapidity  and  delicacy. 
The  question  as  it  stands  does  not  calffor  a  decision, 
but  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  tnatter.  Argu- 
ments in  support  of  any  opinion  should  have  received, 
and  probably  did  receive,  due  consideration  ;  while  an 
opinion  expressed  without  a  reason  probably  counted 
for  nothing.  Our  reply  of  last  month  was  a  brief  exam- 
ple of  the  way  in  which  the  question  might  be  discussed, 
to  meet  the  evident  intention  of  the  examiner.  To  deal 
with  it  more  fully,  we  should  remember  that  there  are 
several  divisions  or  classes  of  drawing.  Accuracy,  (and 
therefore  delicacy,  so  far  as  it  implies  accuracy)  is  of 
first  importance  in  mechanical  drawing,   including  map- 
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ping,  plotting,  uiid  the  delineation  of  working  plans  ; 
because  measur«nienUs  are  to  be  taktui  from  such  draw- 
ings. This  also  is  true,  to  some  extent,  in  respect  to 
freehand  drawing  from  objects  ;  and,  brietly,  in  all  cases 
where  the  truth  to  be  expressed  is  one  that  comes  within 
the  range  of  mensuration.  There  is,  iieverthele.ss,  u 
delicacy  of  line  and  linish  which  iloes  not  at  all  imply 
accuracy  of  form  ;  and  this  is  seldom  desirable,  even  in 
this  class  of  drawings.  Applying  the  (|uestion  to  decor- 
ative drawings,  in  which  the  shape  and  distribution  of 
lines  are  meant  to  satisfy  the  eye,  and  subtlety  of  form 
and  proportion  are  tlie  chief  consideration  ;  or  to 
illustrative  drawings,  in  which  are  to  be  expressed 
thought  and  feeling,  rather  than  physical  facts  ;  we 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  words  of  the  author- 
ized manual  for  New  Brunswick  teachers  :  "  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  that  the  pupils, 
from  the  outset,  and  always,  draw  with  consiileiable 
rapidity,  though  they  draw  rudely  ;  otherwise  spirit 
and  boldness,  as  well  as  knowledge,  will  be  sacrificed  to 
delicate,  laborious  finish." 


SfBsoRiBF.R.  —  I'arse  iind  uimlyze  the  following  sentence  : 
"  Flour  is  worth  Hve  dolhirs." 

"  Worth  "  is  an  adjective  ;  "  dollars  "  is  a  noun  in 
the  oVijective  case,  used  adverbially.  Rule  : — Nouns  in 
the  objective  case  are  used  adverbially  after  verbs,  ad- 
jectives, and  adverbs,  to  denote  time,  space,  direction, 
measure,  value,  and  degree  of  difference  between  objects 
compared.  Note  : — "  Worth  "  is  sometimes  parsed  as 
a  noun,  "  of  the  worth  of  "  ;  by  others  as  a  preposition. 
It  is  probably  a  contraction  of  a  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  weorthan  "  (to  become),  and  may  be  considered 
as  standing  for  "  worthy." 


R.  S. —  Journalize  the  followini;  :  (1)  Dm  iigeiit,  John 
Brown,  has  sent  us  an  account  sales  of  merchandise,  t'on.=ignrd 
to  him,  showing  receipts  Sl,lllO  and  ex|iense-i  .*4.")  ;  and  ha.s 
remitted  caj^h  for  the  same,  less  his  commission  at  2  '',. 

(2)  Lost  ?20.     Money  returned  and  we  paid  the  finder  $1. 

(3)  Gave  oui-  che<|ne  on  People's  Bank  in  ]>aynient  of  Jas. 
Black's  note  for  §300  whicli  we  had  ondoi-sed  an<l  discounted  at 
the  bank,  and  which  he  failed  to  pay  on  maturity. 

(4)  Black  has  compromised  with  his  creditors  at  80  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  has  given  us  an  accepted  order  on  .Tames 
White  for  our  proportion  of  the  SSiHi  which  wc  receive  in 
settlement  of  the  claim. 

(5)  Error  discovere<l  in  [nnderl  charging  Burton  &Co.  with 
Hour  sold  to  Peter  Murphy,  §40. 

(1)      Cash SI  100.00 

Shipment,  John  Brown $1 100.00 

Note  :  The  charges  of  the  agent  di<  not  appear  in  the 
books  of  the  principal. 

(2)  Suspense  Account   6:20.00 

Cash    §20.00 

IjOss  and  Gain 8  1.00 

Cash 19.00 

Suspense  Account S20.00 

(3)  Jas.  Black S300.00 

Cash     §300.00 

Note  :  Some  accountants  would  charge  such  an  item 
to  Protested  Paper. 


(») 

(5) 

s.- 


Bills  Receivable    $240.00  '  ^ 

I/Oss  and  fiaiii  60.00  ' 

Ja«.   Black    $300.00   : 

Burton  A  Co $40.00 

Mdse $40.00 

Avcni;,'f  the  fiillnwini;  account  : 

.Ian.  20.      .Mdsi-.     :*»  duys %\'*)  00 

27.        ••  4  iiios    1(H)  IXJ 

Feb.  l.'i        '■  Net 130  00 

$4(0  UO 
Cb. 
Feh.  10.     Cash   75  00 

Balance    $325  00 

When  Duf.  Focal  Dote,  Feb.  o. 

Dr. 

.\Id»e.  30dv8.  Feb.  19— ISttxOmos.  lOdysT^   !!."> 

4n)oH.  Mav  27 -100x3  "     27"   =390 

Cash.   Feb.  15—150x0  "      15  "   =   75 

400  5<>o 

Cr.  Cr. 

Feb.  10.     fash.  Feb.  10—  "oxOmos.  10dy8=  2.". 

325  )535 

Imo.  sod.-)  ■  '■' 
Hence  due  March  20th. 


Jan.  20. 

27. 

Feb.  15. 


S.^ — How  ciin  (me  man  do  the  work  of  the  high 
school  when  it  takes  five  or  six  to  do  just  the  same  work 
in  an  Academy  ?  The  course  of  study,  under  the 
circumstances  that  exist  in  nine-tenths  of  the  sections, 
is  an  utter  farce.  I  know  a  young  girl  just  out  of  the 
high  .school  teaching  every  grade  from  the  first  through 
the  eleventh.  What  a  profound  knowledge  those  pupils 
will  get  !  And  there  are  hundreds  of  similar  instances. 
Do  you  not  think  her  time  would  l)e  much  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  teaching  the  three  R's  ? 


L.  1).-  -My  pupils  found  a  nest  in  a  tall  spruce.  It  was 
broken  when  brought  to  me,  l)ut  I  think,  if  whole,  it  would  fit 
on  the  top  of  a  larjje  puil.  The  outside  was  stout  and  thick 
and  made  of  brakes,  leaves  and  small  twijfs,  the  inside  was  a 
preat  mass  of  birch  bark,  torn  into  very  tine  shreils,  making 
the  house  as  cozy  and  soft  as  a  feather-bed.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  creature  built  it. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  what  bird  may  have  built  and 
occiipieii  tliis  nest? 


KECENT   BOOKS. 


Prof.  W.  F.  (i«non>r'8  book,  Thf  Tvaihimj  liotaniM' ,  is  not 
only  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  of  natural  science,  but  it  is  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  science  of  education.  The  author 
impresses  us  as  being  himself  a  teacher,  not  in  any  narrow  or 
s|jecialized  sense,  but  one  who  takes  the  widest  view  of  his 
subject,  and  who  has  graspe<l  its  foundation  principles  id  a 
singularly  clear  and  accurate  manner.  The  key-note  of  the 
book,  and  the  one  that  seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  in  its  pre|)aration,  may  be  stated  briefly  in 


'The  Teachiso  Botanist;  a  Manual  of  Information  upon 
Botanical  Instruction,  together  with  Outlines  and  Directions 
for  a  Comprehensive  Elementary  Course.  By  William  F. 
(Janontr,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Botany  in  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton. .Mass.  Cloth  :  |>ages,  270;  price,  $1.10.  New  Vork, 
The  .\lucmillan  Company,  1899. 
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his  own  words:  "The  revival  in  students  of  the  spirit  of  induc- 
tive inquiry,  a  spirit  which  they  naturally  possess,  but  which 
is  usually  crushed  out  of  them  by  their  school  course,  is  the 
first  and  f^reatest  task  of  any  teacher  of  a  science." 

Mr.  Ganong  does  not  pin  his  faith  to  any  plan  or  method  of 
study.  The  thinking,  active,  resourceful  teacher  is  the  nine  qua 
non  in  the  educational  field  ;  one  who  gathers  fully  from  the 
experiences  of  others,  but  whose  best  achie\ement  must  be 
evolved  from  a  study  of  his  own  environment,  and  the  best 
possible  equipment  from  it. 

The  best  review  of  this  book  we  could  give  would  be  to 
quote  from  the  First  Part  which  is  more  generally  educational, 
some  bits  of  wisdom  and  practical  common  .sense,  but  we 
ask  every  teacher  to  do  this  for  himself  by  reading  the  book. 
We  cannot  forbear  giving  one.  The  author  in  estimating  the 
value  of  classics,  mathematics  and  other  subjects  to  secure 
culture,  says  :  "Culture  consists  less  in  wide  knowledge  than 
in  wider  sympathy  ;  not  so  much  in  stores  of  facts  as  in  ability 
to  transmute  facts  into  knowledge  ;  not  only  in  well-grounded 
conviction,  but  in  toleration ;  not  alone  in  absorption  of 
wisdom,  but  as  well  in  its  radiation  ;  in  patriotism  that  is  with- 
out provincialism  ;  in  the  de\elopment  of  character. 
True  culture  cannot  be  attained  by  forcing  all  minds  into 
any  one  mould,  however  carefully  that  may  be  made,  but  is 
rather  to  be  attained  by  allowing  each  mind  to  expand  for 
itself  under  a  proper  combination  of  nourishment  within  and 
stimulus  from  without." 

This  is  not  the  narrow  and  too  prevalent  idea  of  culture,  but 
it  is  an  ideal  to  which  many  mayattaiii  and  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  the  world. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  practical 
attempt  to  apply  to  the  subject  of  botany  the  principles  vihich 
the  author  has  so  clearly  and  comprehensively  stated  in  the 
first  part.  It  is  a  guide  to  the  study  of  plant  life  in  the  class- 
room, laboratory  and  field.  Every  step  is  clearly  set  forth  with 
the  directions,  illustrations  and  appliances  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  results. 


One  of  the  best  indications  that  Nature  Study  is  receiving 
the  attention  that  it  deserves  in  English  schools"  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  text  books  which  are  being  provided  and  which 
aim  to  foster  intelligent  teaching  by  the  natural  process  of 
observation.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  before  the  char- 
acter of  the  books  on  Elementary  Science  by  Vincent  T. 
Murche,  published  by  the  Macmillans  of  London.  To  these 
are  now  added  a  series  of  object  lessons  in  Elementary  Science 
and  Geography  Combined.'  These  are  for  teachers.  The 
design  is  to  unite  geography  with  the  .study  of  common  objects 
so  that  children  by  their  own  observation  of  the  simple  every- 
day phenomena  of  earth,  air,  water,  sky,  may  he  able  to  form 
intelligent  ideas  of  the  world  of  wonders  in  which  thev  live. 
The  term  "earth-knowledge"  is  given  to  this  comprehensive 
practical  study  of  the  earth,  well  calculated  to  prepare  the 
pupil  to  take  up  with  zest  and  intelligence  the  study  of  definite 
portionsof  the  world,  beginningofcour.se  with  his  own  country. 
Models  in  sand  of  portions  of  country,  the  drawing  of  plans  on 
horizontal  black-boanls,  observation  of  fulling  rain,  roadside 
pools,  streams,  and  other  every-day  phenomena— all  combine 
to  make  the  entrance  to  .science  and  geography  a  delightful 
one  to  the  pupil.  These  manuals  are  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  science  readers  for  the  children.  The  whole  scheme 
is  an  advanced  one,  providing  an  easy  and  natural  course  in 
elementary  science  and  geography. 

'The  Teachers'  Mantai,  of  On.iErT  Lbssons  m  Elementary 
Science  and  Geograi'hv  (.'oMBiNEii.bj  Vincent  T.  Murche, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  Head  Master  of  Boundary  Lane  Board  S<ihoni, 
Camberwell.Vol.  I  (Standard  I),  pages  194:  Vol.  II  (Standard 
II)  pages  1H7;  price,  Is.  Od.  each.  Publishers,  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  London. 


Lt  Roi  del  Monlarjtus^  is  not  a  novel.  There  is  practically 
no  plot  and  the  incidents  are  improbable.  It  depends  for  its 
interest  on  the  author's  abundant  wit  and  his  exquisite  power 
of  presenting  ludicrous  situations.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Athens 
and  neighborhood  at  tlie  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  As  a 
satirical  and  humorous  work,  the  book  is  extremely  popular. 
It  belongs  to  a  series  which  is  intended  to  cultivate  literary 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  student,  while  it  helps  him  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  French  life  and  customs.  The  notes,  vocab- 
ulaiy  and  introduction  are  concise  and  lucid. 

Mr.  Farjeon  has  rare  ability  to  interest  his  readers  in  what 
he  writes,  so  that  the  announcement  of  his  new  book,^  which 
he  tells  us  is  a  mystery,  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  all 
who  have  read  his  previous  books.  In  fact,  all  of  Mr.  Farjeon's 
woiks  are  full  of  m3-steries,  but  they  are  mysteries  which 
heighten  the  interest  and  absorb  the  reader's  attention.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  those  who  enjoy  reading  a  good 
cleverly  written  detective  story  will  not  fail  to  secure  and  read 
"  Samuel  Boyd  of  Catchpole  Square."  The  interest  is  well 
sustained  from  the  first,  and  Mr.  Farjeon's  style  is  never  dull 
or  prolix. 


Who  has  not  read  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days?"'  and  who 
has  not  been  benefitted  by  its  manly  healthful  tone  ?  It  is  a 
book  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  read.  The  writer  once 
asked  a  class  of  girls  how  many  had  read  it,  and  more  than 
half  signified  by  a  vigorous  wave  of  the  arm  that  they  had  ; 
and  their  looks  showed  that  they  had  appreciated  it. 


The  lessons  in  Domestic  Science,  published  by  the  Mac- 
millans,<  are  certainly  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  from  the 
plain  direct  way  they  deal  with  the  preparation  and  culinary 
treatment  of  food,  rules  for  health,  management  of  a  sick  room, 
and  common  ailments  and  their  remedies.  Our  teachers  should 
see  and  read  them.  They  would  find  them  of  vast  help  in  their 
lessons  on  physiology  and  kindred  subjects. 


These  exercises  in  practical  physics^  are  admirable  for  the 
simplicity,  neatness  and  abundance  of  the  experiments.  The 
book  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  outfit  of  any  teacher  of 
elementary  physics.  The  characteristics  of  the  volume  are 
briefly:  (1)  the  number  and  variety  of  exercises  used  to  exem- 
plify each  of  the  principles  dealt  with  ;  (2)  the  limitation  of 
the  texts  to  instructions  necessary  for  the  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  the  experiments  ;  (.3)  the  number  of  new  and  simple 
experimental  devices  used  ;  and  (4)  the  numerous  illustrations, 
showing  at  a  glance  the  apparatus  required  and  the  method 
of  procedure. 


'Le  Roi  des  Montarnes,  par  Edmond  About.  Adapted  and 
edited  by  Ernest  Weekly.  M.  A.,  Professor  of  French  at  the 
University  College,  Nottingham.  Cloth  ;  pages,  177  ;  price, 
2s.  6d.     Publishers,  Macmillan  &  Co. ,  London. 

*  Ga(5k's  Fiction  Series  (Canadian  Copyright  Edition), 
Samud  Boyd  of  Catchpole  Square,  by  B.  L.  Farjeon.  Pages 
395  ;  cloth.  SI. 00  ;  paper,  50  cents,  the  W.  J.  Gage  Company, 
Limited,  Puljlishers,  Toronto. 

^ToM  Brown's  Sciiooi,  Davs.  Abridged  edition  for  schools. 
Pages  251;  price.  Is.  6d.    Publisher,?,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

■•  Lessons  in  Domestic  Science,  Part  III,  by  Ethel  R.  Lush, 
organizing  mistress  of  the  Ipswich  School  Board,  etc.  Pages, 
85;  paper;  price,  6d.  Pubhshers,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London 
and  New  York. 


Macmillan  &  Co. ,  Ltd.  and  New  York 
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Book  Twelve  of  the  .Kiiciil  »  cuntiiiiiK  uii  excclleiil  sketch  of 
the  hfo  of  Virjjil  with  uii  »|j|»reciutive  eriticbni  of  his  writiiigg. 
The  notes und  vocubuUiry  iire  aa  good  us  in  other  books  of  this 
neot,  well  printed,  and  scholarly  «one». 

•  El.KMKNTARV  CLASSICS  :  P.  Vtnjilii  ifuroiiU  .f'uridai.  Lib. 
XII.  Eilited  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  T.  E.  l*a(;e,  M.A., 
a-ssi.stunt  Master  lit  Chiirterhoiise ;  with  vociilmhirv  by  the 
Kev.  (;.  H.  Null,  M.A.,  assistant  Muster  at  Westminster 
School.  Pilot's,  171  ;  pricu.  Is.  6<l.  Lomlon.  .Mucmillaii  jt  Co. , 
Liinitetl:   New  York,  The  ilacmillan  Co.,  ISOU. 


NOVEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Canadian  Maoazine  Robert  Barr  writes  of  Literature 
in  Canada,  and  compares  our  whiskey  buying  and  our  book 
buying  with  startling  result.s.  Bernard  McEvoy  contributes 
a  thorough  article  on  Technical  Education  in  Canada,  which  is 
(|uite  apropos.  Besides  several  illustrated  articles  and  a  series 
of  war  articles,  there  are  a  half  dozen  good  poems,  and 
three  excellent  short  stories.  This  November  number 
o])en8  the  fourteenth  volume  of  our  national  magazine.... 
The  Allantir  Monllily  for  Noveml)er  is  marked  by  that 
scholarship,  attractiveness  und  literary  style  which  make  it 
of  value  to  teachers  and  students.  Among  the  contributors 
are  KoUin  Lynde  Hartt.  who  treats  of  The  Ohioans  in  an 
entertaining  and  outspoken  vein  of  fact  and  fun,  description 
and  criticism.  Bradford  Torrey  furnishes  an  appreciative 
tribute  to  The  Attitude  of  Thoreau  toward  Nature  ;  how  he 
loved  the  swamjis. . .  Variety  and  excellence  are  c|ualities  that 
have  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  making  up  the  November  Lad'u-« 
Home  Journal.  There  are  contributions  by  Ian  Maclaren,  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  by  the  author  of  "  In  His  Steps,"  Clifford 
Howard,  .Mrs.  Burton  Kingsland  and  others.  There  are 
innumeraViIe  pictorial  features,  and  practical,  useful  and  helpful 
articles.     By  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Pliiladelphia. 

One   dollar   per  year  ;     ten   cents   per   copy Perhaps   the 

handsomest  number  of  The  Century  Magazine  ever  issued  is  that 


which  liears  date  Novemlier,  I8UU.  The  cover  deai|{n  iocludoa 
a  |iortrait  of  Cromwell  redrawn  on  ^tone  by  Ernest  Ha«kell 
and  printed  in  four  tints  ;  while  the  frontispiece— also  in  tiut« 
— is  a  wood-en|;ravin({  by  T.  Johnson  from  Cooper'a  [uintinK 
of  the  Protector  in  Sydney  .Sussex  College,  Cumbriilge.  But 
a|iart  from  the  illustrations  there  are  excellent  ountributioni 
from  .Mark  Twain,  Coveriior  Koonevcit,  John  Bumiughfi,  l>r 
Weir  .\litihell.  President  Eliot  und  John  .Morley,  who  bepins 
his  i)a|jers  on  the  study  of  Cromwell. . .  Si.  Nirho/ru  for  Nov- 
ember, beginning  a  new  volume,  is  a  numljor  of  unusually  varied 
interest,  not  the  leant  striking  of  ito  contents  lining  the 
announcement  of  The  St.  Nichohis  League,  with  it«  motto, 
"  Live  to  Learn  and  Learn  to  Live,"  it«  conditions  of  member- 
ship, and  the  prizes  it  ofTers  in  com|jctition. . .  .In  I'optdar 
Science  ilontlJy,  under  the  title  An  Engli."!!  University,  Mr. 
Herbert  Stotesbury  describes  Cambridge.  He  gives  an  intereat- 
ing  account  of  its  history  und  present  methods,  aa  well  an  a 
number  of  ver)'  good  jjortraits  of  the  leading  profe8.sora  of  the 
university.  The  curious  "  kissing  bug"  epidemic,  which  waa 
with  us  so  recently,  is  next  discussed  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Entomology 
at  Washington.  The  origin  of  the  whole  thing  in  a  newsfuper 
reporter's  brain  is  shown,  and  finally  a  number  of  the  bugs, 
which  might  have  been  responsible  for  the  bites,  are  described 
und  pictured.  The  theory  that  the  disease,  inuhiria,  is  spread 
by  mos<iuito  bites  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years, 
many  physicians  laughing  at  the  notion,  and  others  again 
thinking  it  a  very  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
di.sease.  Investigations  during  the  last  year,  however,  have 
tended  to  confirm  the  theory  ...The  Rev.  William  Barry's 
paper,  "  The  Keeiiers  of  Literature,"  in  the  Living  Age  for 
November  4,  is  u  defence  of  that  much  abused  chwss,  the  literary 
critics.  The  numbers  of  the  Liring  Age,  issucl  weekly,  contain 
the  best  of  wliat  appears  in  the  latest  English  magazines. . . . 
The  Chauiaiignan  for  November  contains  an  account  of  life  in 
the  English  colonies,  the  struggle  for  the  Mississippi  valley, 
national  boundaries  and  the  pubhc  domain,  with  many  unique 
illustrations,  by  Prof.  Edwin  Erie  Spiirks. 


The  Century  Magazine  in  1900.  1^^"-^^  H^^^^^^   ""'^  ^"'  u-tration^. 


with  Cole's  Engravings  and 
Castaigne's  Drawings. 


PRINTING      IN      COLOR. 

A  New  and  Superbly  Illustrated  LIFE  OF  CROMWELL, 

By  the  Uighi  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.  P. 


Tho  conductors  of  Thp  Century  take  csi^clal 
pleasure  in  annnuncin;;  ibis  as  the  leading  his- 
torical si^rlal  of  the  mflgazine  in  li»00.  No  man  is 
more  competent  tJian  John  Morley,  who  was  srl- 
ected  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  family  to  write  the 
biography  of  OlatlMtone.  to  treat  Cromwell  in  the 
spirit  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  lUiistratious 

will  be  remarkable.  Besides  original  drawings, 
there  will  be  valuable  unpublished  portraits  lent 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  nnd  by  the  owners  of 
the  greatest  Cromwell  collections.  Other  features 
include  : 

Ernest  Setou-Thonipsou's 

"Biography  of  a  Grizzly/'  delightfully  illustrated 
by  the  artist  author, — the  longest  and  most  im- 
portant literary  work  of  the  author  of  "  Wild 
Animals  I  have  Known  " 

Paris,  Illustrated  by   Castaig^ne. 

A  series  of  papers  for  the  Exposition  year,  by 
Richard  Whitelng^,  author  of  "No.  .'i  John 
Street,"  splendidly  illustrated  with  more  than 
sixty  pictures  bj  the  famous  artist  Castalgne, 
including  views  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 


LfOndou,  Illustrated  by  Phil  May. 

.\  8eri''S  of  papers  on  the  East  End  of  London  bj- 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  with  pictures  by  Phil  May 
and  Joseph  Fennell. 

Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World. 

The  record  of  a  voyage  of -16,0*)*)  miles  undertaken 
single-banded  and  alone  in  a.40-I'oot  boat.  A  most 
delightful  biograph)'  of  the  sea. 

The  Author  of  "Hugh  Wynne,*' 

Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell,  will  furnish  a  short  serial 
of  remarkable  psychologiral  interest,  "The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Quack."  and  there  will  be  short 
stories  by  all  the  leading  writers. 

A  Chapter  from  Mark  Twain's 

Ahandoned  Autobiography. 

Literary  Reminiscences. 

Familiar  accounts  of  TennysoQ,  Browning',  Low- 
ell, Emerson,  Bryant,  Wbittierand  Holmes 


Important  Papers 

Fiy  Governor  Theodi-n-  Koosevelt,  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University,  Thomas  Itailey  Aldrlcli, 
WootlrOM'  Wilson,  John  Burrouglis.  and  others. 

American  Secret  Uistor>\ 

A  series  of  i>apers  of  commanding  iotere^st. 

The  Art  Work  of  the  Century, 

It  is  everywhere  cnceded  that  7hf  Crntury  lias 
led  the  world  in  art.  Timothy  Cole's  unique  and 
and  beautiful  wo«>d  bliNjks  wjll  c^'Utinue  to  l>e  a 
ft»ture.  with  the  work  of  many  other  engraven* 
who  have  made  the  .\merit^aii  st-hool  famous. 
The  tine  half-tone  plat«?s -re-engraved  by  wood- 
engravers  —  for  which  the  magazine  is  distin- 
guished, will  appear  with  new  methods  of  print- 
ms  and  illustrating. 

B*'fin  n' ir  ^iifMcriptiofiM  trith  yovcmher. 
Prict  $4'^tO  a  year.  Hubj^rribe  through 
d*'a/t:rtf  or  remit  to  the  puhlutherit. 

THE   CENTURY  CO., 

UNION  SQUARE,   NEW  YORK. 
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MOUNT  ALLISON  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  SACKVILLE,  N.  B. 


University  of  Mount  Allison  College. 

DAVID  ALLISON,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

rilHE  University  of  Mount  Allison  College 
-*-  oflfers  to  students,  whether  desiring  to 
t  ake  a  full  under-graduate  course  or  a  partial 
course  hmited  to  special  studies,  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  new  University  Residence  has  been 
constructed  and  is  furnished  with  every  pro- 
vision for  comfort,  convenience  and  health. 

Annual  Session  1899-1900  begins  Sept,  2Ist. 
Send  for  Calendar. 


Mount  Allison  Ladies' College,  Owens  Art 
Institution  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

REV.     B.    C.    BORDEN,     D.    D.,     PRINCIPAL. 

INSTRUCTION  is  imparted  on  subjects 
i  ranging  from  the  primarj-  Enghsh  branch- 
es through  the  whole  UniversityCurriculum  to 
the  Degree  of  B.  A.  Young  ladies  studying  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach 
may  here  combme  the  accomphshments  with 
the  thorough  drill  necessarj'  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

The  Conservatory  op  Music  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  strong  staff  of  experienced 
teachers,  representing  the  best  conservatories 
and  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Art  students  have  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  constant  contact  with  the  splendid 
paintings  which  constitute  the  Owen's  gallery. 


Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  Academy. 

JAMES  M.  PALMER,  M.  A.,  HEAD  MASTER. 

NO  Institution  of  learning  in  the  country 
has  had  a  more  successful  histoid,  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  patronage  for  the 
future.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  now 
in  professional,  commercial  and  political  life 
in  C!anad.a,  and  in  other  lauds,  had  their  train- 
ing at  Mount  Allison  Academy.  A  thorough 
English  and  Commercial  Eklucation  is  impart- 
ed and  students  are  prepared  for  College  Ma- 
triculation and  for  Civil  Service  examination. 
Every  care  is  given  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  boys,  so  as  to  ensure  their  comfort  and 
happiness. 

The  building  is  commodious,  well  heated 
throughout  by  the  hot  water  system,  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

Expenses  very  moderate. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 

The  Curriculum  comprises  Courses  in  Arts,  including  the  Donalda  Special  Course  for  Women,  Applied 
Science,  Medicine.  Law,  Veterinary  Science.  Copies  of  the  Calendar  containing  full  information  may  he 
obtained  on  application. 

Twenty  Exhibitions  in  the  First  Year  (value  from  $60  to  $200)  will  be  offered  in  competition  at  the 

opening  of  the  Session,  September,  18.99.     Copies  of  the  Circular  giving   full  particulars  of  subjects  required, 

etc.,  can  be  obtained  on  application   to 

(Address  McQiUCoUege,  Montreal.)  V\^-     VAUGHAN.     REGISTRAR. 


ACADIA     UNIVERSITY 


HORTON      T^CHDeTy^Y. 


KCPCDIH     SeTV^INHRY. 


'T'he  Academy  prepares  for  University  Matri- 
culation.  or  for  entrance  upon    Com- 
mercial, Mechanical  or  Agricultiu'al  hfe.    Its 
well  equipped  Hanual  Training  Department 

and  the  N.  S.  School  of  Horticulture,  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  give  it  exceptional 
advantages. 

TPhe  Seminary  provides  a  thorough  Literary 
training  which  prepares  for  Provincial 

For  Calendar  giving  full  information,  write  to 


Certificates  or  advanced  standing  in  the 
University. 

First  Class  instruction  in  Piano,  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Husic,  Painting  and  Drawing, 
Elocution,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are 
provided. 

The  Building  is  First  Class  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments and  provides  young  women  with  a 
beautiful  and  comfortable  home. 


Tphe  College  provides  a  strong  Arts  Course, 
with  a  large  number  of  options  after 
the  Second  year . 

The  character  of  the  work  done  is  shown  by 
the  large  number  of  its  graduates  fiUirg  im- 
portant places  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 


A.  COHOON,  Sec.  Ex.  Commiee,  Woifviiie,  N.  s 


University  of 
New   Brunswick 


The  next  Academic  year  begins  September  28th,  1899,  when  Fourteen  County 
Scholarships  will  be  vacant.       These  Scholarships  (value  .?60  each)  will  be  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  Enti'ance  Examination  to  be  held  July  4th,  at  all  the  Gram- 
mar   School    centres.         The    St.    Antlrew's    Scholarship    (value   S240)    will   be 
\acant   next   Octolier.        To  candidates  who   hold   a    Provincial   .School   License 
of  the  First  Class  an  Asa   Dow  Scholarship  (value  S15U)  will  be  ofl'ered  in  compe- 
tition in  September.      Copies  of  Calendar  containing  full  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned, 
Tlie  UciKU'lnioiits  of  Civn.  and  Ei.ectrh'al  Enmneerini:  ai-c  now  open  to  properly  (lualified  students. 

Stephen  M.  Dixon,  M.  A,    bursar  of  the  university,   Fredericton,  N   B. 


Canadian  History  Leaflets. 


Number  VII  of  The  Educatio.nal 
Review  series  of  Canadian  History 
liCatlets  has  just  been  issued. 


Thu  SEVEN  niiiiibers  issued  up  to  this  date  contain  nearly 
forty  inipoilaiit  topics  of  ("an.Mdian  History  and  Geography. 

Address.. .. 

Single 


Subscription  price  for  the  wliolc  seiies  of  twelve.  Oil©  Dollar, 
numbers  Teu  CentS  each.     Twenty  or  more  to  one  address  for  supplementary 
readini;  for  students.  Five  centS  each.     (Jet  tliem  and  make  tlie  study  of 
Canadian  History  in  your  school  a  living  subject. 


EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

-  c/iiA/T  JOHN,   N. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL     NUMBER.  CHRISTMAS    SUPPLEMENT. 


The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General  Culture. 


PuBLisHRD  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  DECEMBER,  1899. 


11.00  PBB  Year 


G.   U.   HAY, 

Editor  for  New  Brunswick. 


A.   McKAY, 

Ed  Iter  for  Nova  Scotia 
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CONTENTS  : 

Editobiai )29-i:Jl 

TilX.-*  WITH  Teacher» 18' 

CiiiEK.SnT.  I)K  .1.  R.  Incb  (with  portrait) 13i 

SiK  John  Wiu.iAM  Dawson  (with  portrait) i:i'J-l.'J4 

Nati-re  STiiiiy  :  A»lunin  Ici'  Wlllan  -Tlie  Heavens  in  December,  13&-I3li 

The  Simimer  School  of  Science,  \'M0 137-144 

Drawinq-No.  II H3-H4 

CO.NTHlIllTEn   .\RT1C1.ES 14  l-lSa 

The  Best  K-ducation  for  EnRlneers— Some  Thoueiits  about 
War,  Its  Literature—Topographical  Terms  used  in  X.  B. — 
The  Teacher's  Self  Imiiroveinent. 
TiEACHKRs'  C'u.N"VKNTioNS  :     Institutes  of    Northumberland  and 

\Vestnto''Iand I52-1M 

Christmas-Tide  .  'M 

CcBRENT  Events— 'Round TABLKTAiJss-ScHootASDC'ou.KaE  ...  154-157 

Recent  Books— Notes  -  December  Maoazises 158-16-1 

New  Advrhtisements  — 

Ulst-  ict  Institutes  (102,  IK))— C.  Flood  &  Sons  (IftS)— Empire 
T.v|>ewriter  (1641  — Fine  Tailoring  (16.')i— School   Sours  1 185) 
Everybudy   Surpri.soil  (lO.'i)— Webster's  liictirmary  (I2C1— 
T.  H.'Hall  *  Sons  ir-l»J— Diamond  Point  Fountain  Pen  iiatl). 

Always  Read  tliis  Notice. ' 

TBE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  published  about  the  lOlh  of 
every  month.  If  n*tt  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  ia  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  notification  a 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
tcell  as  the  new  address.     This  will  sare  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  telh  to  what  whole  number  (tj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Tins  number  of  the  Review  contains  forty-two  pages, 
a  four-page  Christmas  music  supplement,  and  a.  full  page 
portrait  of  Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Inch  —  in  all  forty-seven 
pages.  It  contains  contributions  from  leading  educa- 
tionists in  these  provinces,  and  is,  without  exception, 
the  fullest  and  most  valuable  number  of  the  Review  yet 
published  during  the  nearly  thirteen  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. It  well  represents  the  educational  spirit  and 
generous  support  of  teachers. 

The  music  supplement  that  accompanies  this  number 
will,  it  is  hoped,  reach  the  schools  in  time  for  Christmas 
entertainments.  But  two  of  the  four  selections  may  be 
used  at  other  times.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Inch  has  been 
made  large  so  that  it  can  be  framed  and  hung  up  in  the 
schoolroom. 


Look  at  our  advertising  columns  for  ChriHtmaH  pre- 
sents,— valuable,  useful,  and  that  will  laHt  a  lifetime  : 
Books,  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  and  the 
Empire  Typewriter. 


We  publish  on  another  page  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  stimulating  address  on  the  Teacher's  Self- 
Improvement.  It  contains  suggestions  that  every  teacher 
should  carefully  weigh  and  then  put  into  practice  if  he 
or  she  has  not  done  so  already.  We  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Henderson  should  assume  a  half  apologetic  tone 
when  he  urges  teachers  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  time  to  study  and  splf-improvenient.  Every 
busine.ss  man,  raenil)er  of  a  profession  or  trade,  who  aims 
to  Ije  successful,  must  devote  his  da)-s  and  part  of  his 
nights  to  toil  and  study.  If  teaching  is  to  liecome  a 
profession,  it  must  be  by  constant  self-improvement, 
self-culture.  And  this  requires  toil,  .sacrifice,  devotion. 


In  this  number  we  send  reminders  to  subscribers  of 
their  indebtedness.  They  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
many  hundreds  of  dollars.  The  amount  for  each  sub- 
scriber is  small.  If  sent  promptly,  it  will  enable  us  to 
meet  the  year  1900  with  a  clean  sheet — owing  no  man 
anything.  More  than  that,  it  will  enable  us  to  add 
improvements  to  the  Rbview. 


One  of  the  most  notable  of  recent  contributions  to 
educational  literature  is  the  convocation  address  of 
Prof.  J.  G.  MacGregor  at  the  opening  of  Dalhousie 
University,  Halifax.  The  interest  that  Dr.  Mac- 
Gregor has  always  taken  in  the  public  schools,  his  judi- 
cious criticisms  of  their  defects,  and  his  timely  sugges- 
tions for  their  improvement,  have  given  weight  to  his 
views  whenever  they  have  appeared.  The  Dnlhoutie 
Gnsclte  has  published  the  full  text  of  this  latest  address, 
"  On  the  Utility  of  Knowledge-Making  a.s  a  means  of 
Liberal  Training,"  and  the  Review  hopes  to  publish  in 
its  next  number  an  outline  of  what  Dr.  MacGregor  has 
said  on  this  suggestive  topic. 


The  death  of  Miss  Hannah  Crawford,  teacher,  of  St. 
John,  on  the  .")th  of  December,  was  heanl  with  sincere 
regret  by  her  friends.  The  deceased  lady  had  for  many 
years  taught  the  school,  grade  eight,  girls,  in  the  Vic- 
toria, and   more  recently  in  the  High  School  building. 
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St.  John.  Her  gentle  and  unassuming  manners,  amiable 
disposition,  and  her  many  noble  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  endeared  her  to  her  friends  and  pupils.  The 
latter,  especially,  will  cherish  her  memory  as  an  earnest 
teacher  and  good  woman,  whose  influence  was  ever 
directed  to  make  the  lives  committed  to  her  charge 
pure,  self-sacrificing  and  elevated. 


An  Association  of  Teachers  has  been  formed  in  Fred- 
ericton,  the  example  of  which  should  be  followed  by 
other  cities  and  town.s  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  In 
this  matter  the  country  districts  have  taken  the  lead, 
and  many  have  been  for  some  time  in  existence  there  : 
St.  Stephen  parish,  including  towns  in  it,  organized 
associations  nearly  a  year  ago.  These  are  not  confined 
to  teachers  but  include  school  officers  and  parents. 
Their  chief  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  closer  co-operation 
of  the  home  and  school  in  all  departments  of  work  ;  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  Fredericton  teachers  will 
sooner  or  later  broaden  their  aims  and  furnish  a  worthy 
example  to  those  yet  outside  of  what  may  be  effected 
in  this  direction.  Fredericton  sliould  be  the  centre  of 
educational  activity  and  progress  in  New  Brunswick. 

Why  should  not  other  cities,  such  as  Halifax,  St. 
John,  Truro,  Moncton,  Pictou,  New  Gla.sgow,  Yar- 
mouth, Chatham,  and  others  have  their  local  associations 
of  teachers  1 


A  Half-Century  of  Kducatioual  Work. 


To  have  completed  a  half-century  of  active  and  unin- 
terrupted educational  woik  i.s  the  almo.-st  unique  exper- 
ience of  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  James  R,  Inch,  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  Review  and  its  many  readers, 
not  only  in  his  native  province  but  elsewhere  in  Canada, 
join  in  extending  to  him  warm  congratulations  on  the 
event.  The  fifty  years  must  have  been  full  of  labor,  for 
Dr.  Inch  has  risen  from  the  teacher  of  a  district  school 
to  the  highest  educational  position  in  the  province.  And 
yet  the  years  have  dealt  kindly  wiih  him,  not  dimming 
tlie  lustre  of  his  eye  nor  lessening  appreciably  liis  health 
and  vigor.  His  life  lias  demonstrated  that  there  are 
rewards  in  the  teaching  profession  ;  and  the  greatest 
reward  is,  that  hundreds  of  his  students  in  every  walk 
of  life  regard  him  with  feelings  of  love  and  respect. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  Mr.  Inch,  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  was  admitted  to  the  Training  School  for  teachers 
whicli  had  been  established  in  the  City  of  St.  John,  in 
1S48,  under  the  principalship  of  the  late  Edmund  Hill- 
yer  Duval.  The  school  at  that  time  occupied  rooms  in 
the  Meclianics'  Institute  building.  The  total  enrolment 
of  candidates  did  not  exceed  twenty-five.  No  female 
candidates  were  admitted  until  1851.  Up  to  that  time 
the  proportion  of  female  teachers  employed  throuf'hout 
the  province  did  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  total  num- 


ber, quite  a  difierent  state  of  things  to  what  we  have 
now.  The  boaid  of  examiners  for  teachers'  license  was 
composed  of  James  Patterson,  M.D.,  principal  of  the  St. 
John  Grammar  School,  LeRaron  Botsford,  M.  D.,  and 
Robert  Jardiue,  Esq.  The  examination  held  in  Dec- 
ember, 1849,  was  both  oral  and  written,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  clas.sified,  as  at  present,  into  three  clas.ses,  based 
on  the  results  of  the  examination. 

On  the  11  til  day  of  January,  1850,  Mr.  Inch  began 
his  lifework  as  a  teacher  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich, 
Kings  county,  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  July, 
1851.  He  then  removed  to  Keswick  Ridge,  York 
county,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  In  1854  he 
began  his  work  in  the  Sackville  institutions,  which  owe 
so  much  to  his  skill,  devotion,  and  administrative  ability. 
The  sketch  of  Dr.  Stockton  on  another  page  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  work  there. 

Since  assuming  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  New  Brunswick,  a  position  which  had  been 
offered  to  him  eight  years  before  but  which  he  declined  to 
accept  at  that  time.  Dr.  Inch  has  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  extension  and  development  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  province.  He  has  aimed  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  teaching  profession,  to  extend  the  advantages 
of  common  school  education  to  the  remotest  settlements, 
and  especially  to  develop  and  strengthen  secondary  edu- 
cation so  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  prospective 
teachers  and  others  better  opportunities  for  a  higher 
education.  That  he  has  been  successful,  the  excellence 
of  the  secondary  schools,  the  fine  buildings  and  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  higher  work  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  province,  give  abundant  testimony.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  university  has  been  filled,  re- 
sulting in  a  much  larger  number  of  applicants  for  the 
matriculation  examinations  and  an  increased  attendance 
at  the  University.  While  all  branches  of  our  educa- 
tional work  have  increased  during  Dr.  Inch's  regime, 
that  of  the  secondary  schools  has  been  mosr,  marked. 
The  number  of  higher  class  teachers  emploj'ed  has  in- 
creased about  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  high  school  grades  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent. 


A  Case  for  Active  Sympathy. 

A  teacher  in  New  Brunswick  wrote  to  us  a  few  days 
ago,  saying  that  he  was  very  ill  and  had  been  compelled 
to  give  up  his  situation.  In  closing,  he  says,  "  I  must 
ask  3'ou  a  (|uestion  :  Is  theie  no  way  for  a  young 
teacher  who  is  sick  and  poor  to  get  relief  from  the 
Board  of  Education  ?  Though  the  amount  might  be 
small  it  would  help  him  to  pay  for  medicine  to  restore 
iiim  perhaps  to  health." 

On  writing  for  further  particulars  to  the  inspector  of 
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the  district  in  which  this  teacher  lives,  the  followin;; 
reply  was  received  :   "  I   have  not  had  any  direct  word 

from ,    but    his  trustees  have   written   nie 

that  he  had  to  give    up    his  school,   and    they   think  he 

has    poor    prospects    of    recovery I    feel    that    it 

would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  teachers  to  have  some 
organized  means  of  f^iving  mutual  assistanee  in  cases  of 
need.  All  other  trades  and  professions  combine  for 
that  purpose,  and  why  should  teachers  Ik-  so  far  beliind. 
They  are  allowed  to  be  among  the  most  intelligent,  and 
why  should  they  act  as  if  the}'  were  among  the  least. 
My  own  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  that  they  are 
so  much  C'lgrossed  in  working  for  others  tliut  thej' have 
neither  time  nor  energy  to  devote  to  tlieir  own  interests. 
I  trust  thai  the  Kkvikw  will  take  up  this  mat- 
ter of  co-operation  among  teachers " 

Teachers  of  course  know  that  the  Board  of  Education 
has  no  power  to  act  in  this  matter.  The  Provincial 
Teachers'  Institute,  or  the  institute  of  the  district  to 
which  the  teacher  belongs,  may  have  funds,  but  the}- 
are  not  available  for  such  a  case  as  this.  Is  it  not  clear, 
as  the  inspector  suggests,  that  we  should  "  have  some 
organized  means  of  giving  mutual  assistance  in  case  of 
need  ?  "  liut  we  have  none.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  he  says  that  teachers  are  so  engrossed 
in  working  for  others  that  thej'  do  not  give  that  atten- 
tion they  should  to  tlieir  own  interests.  We  have 
known,  on  many  occasions,  when  cases  of  real  dis- 
tress were  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  teachers,  that 
their  response  was  instant  and  generous.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  so  in  this  case,  and  one  fireside  be  made 
brighter  at  this  Christmas  season,  if  the  matter  were 
brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  or  their 
representatives,  in  a  "Teachers'  Benefit  Association." 
We  hope  that  such  an  organization  will  soon  spring 
into  life. 

TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

A  Board  of  School  Trustees  made  application  a  few 
days  ago  for  a  modern  teacher,  one  trained  .since  1896, 
if  possible.  This  shows  the  trend  of  opinion  in  some 
districts  at  least,  and  proba'oly  in  more  than  many 
teachers  imagine.  We  are  not  unused  to  hearing  ad- 
verse criticism  in  some  country  districts  of  up-to-date 
ideas,  but  when  it  comes  to  engaging  teachers  very  few 
prefer  the  so-called  old  fashioned  ones.  The  unpro- 
gcessive  teacher  finds  liini.self  each  year  pushed  further 
into  the  back-ground  and  should  not  fail  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times.  As  has  been  frecjuently  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  stationarj"  state  in  matters  educational 
—  the  teacher  who  does  not  advance  must  fall  behind. 
She  must  not  only  read  but  sne  must  run,  and  the 
teacher  who  does  not  associate  with  other  teachers  to 
sustain  and  broaden  her  efforts  is  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. The  teacher  who  n^mains  content  with  a  third 
or  a  second  class  license  cannot  long  keep  up  with  the 
procession.  It  is  safer  to  be  progressive  than  conser- 
vative. 


qualifications  ?  Increased  otiiciency  is  the  most  pfitent 
factor  in  the  .salary  i|ue9tion,  and  though  recognition  of 
it  is  much  too  slow,  it  is  nevertheless  sure.  Teachers  on 
a  general  rule  do  not  themitelveii  place  a  sulHciently  high 
estimate  upon  their  services.  Business  men  recognize 
the  axiom  "  that  a  man  is  about  worth  what  ho  asks." 
Teachers  should  do  the  same,  and  school  boards  would 
soon  come  to  think  the  .same  way. 

I  do  not  know  any  more  favorabli?  tinif  for  fii-st  class 
teachers  of  approved  skill  to  assert  themselves  than 
the  present.  Their  sei vices  are  in  demand,  the  supply 
does  not  exceed  the  demand,  and  they  have,  if  they 
know  it,  the  solution  in   their  own  hands. 

(liven  the  modern  teacher,  the  mo<Jern  salary  should 
be  demanded.  '•  Something  should  not  bo  expectetl  for 
nothing." 


Outside  the  .salary  i|uestion  it  may  be  added  that  the 
consciousness  of  good  work  is  its  own  reward.  But  how 
is  the  modest,  hard-working  teacher  to  reach  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  her  services  t  Many  of  our  best  teachers 
seem  "to  blush  unseen"  and  are  starving  for  appreciation. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  infrequent  visits  of  the  inspector, 
all  teachers  would  radiate  in  a  much  narrower  sphere 
than  they  do  at  present.  He  cannot  bring  them  to  the 
front  as  he  would  wish,  owing  to  local  prejudices  by  which 
merit  is  sulwrdinated  to  the  home  talent  and  other  ideas. 

School  boards  are  not  backward  in  commending  and 
rewarding  bright  pupils,  but  little  is  said  usually  con- 
cerning the  zeal  of  the  teacher  who  h.is  had  most  to  do 
with  their  .scholastic  triumphs.  For  the  most  pan 
"  chill  penury  represses  their  noble  rage  "  and  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  do  so.  Why  should  not  school 
boards  at  the  end  of  each  year  send  notes  of  commenda- 
tion to  their  most  deserving  teachers !  They  little 
realize  how  such  a  kindly  act  would  exalt  the  hard- 
worked  recipients.  Why  should  they  not  emancipate 
themselves  from  their  machine  scales  of  salary  and  give 
an  advance  for  good  work  as  all  other  corporations  do? 
It  would  return  dollars   with  the  expenditure  of    cent-s. 


But  some  may  ask   what  inducement  is  held  out  to 
teachers  in  the  way  of  substantial  gain,  to  add  to  their 


Teachers  !  band  yourselves  and  compel  recognition. 
A  teacher  holding  a  university  degree  wrote  rather  de- 
spairingly of  her  prospects  not  long  ago,  because  she  is 
a  woman,  and  all  the  l>est  positions  seemed  closed  to 
her.  She  said  that  she  felt  able  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  any  school,  but  that  she  could  not  sufficiently 
convince  school  boards  to  give  her  a  trial,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  "labor  and  to  wait"  for  more  intelligent 
appreciation.  It  cannot  lie  denied  that  these  provinces 
are  each  year  giving  an  expensive  college  education  to 
some  of  their  brightest  girls  ;  and  in  declining  to  give 
them  remunerative  employment  allow  their  services  to 
be  lost  to  us  and  to  be  given  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  probably  richer  and  no  doubt  wiser. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  women  cannot  complain 
of  their  present  status  in  the  teaching  profession.  They 
monopolize  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  positions  in  it.  It 
may  be  that  in  time  few  positions  will  Ix"  open  to  men. 
Such  a  condition  is  not  desirable. 
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JAMES  R.  INCH,   M.A.,  LL.D. 
Fifty  Years  of  Educational  Work. 

By  a.  a.  Stockton,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L. 

Fifty  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation  or  an  institution  is 
a  short  time  ;  in  the  life  of  an  individual  it  is  a  long 
time.  Fifty  years  of  continued  successful  effort  by  an 
individual  in  any  department  of  human  activity  is  suffici- 
ently noteworthy  to  call  for  more  than  passing  comment. 
If  the  life  of  Dr.  Inch,  the  present  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  New  Brunswick,  is  spared  till  the  11th 
day  of  January  next,  he  will  have  completed  fifty  years 
of  honorable  service  in  the  educational  work  of  our 
country.  And  yet  he  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
generation  of  old  men  in  our  midst.  He  began  his 
educational  career  when  young,  in  the  service  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  province,  as  it  existed  prior 
to  what  we  now  know  as  the  common  school  system. 
He  attended  the  training  school  of  that  early  time, 
graduated  from  it  with  a  first-class  license,  and  under 
the  authority  of  that  license  began  his  educational 
work.  A  service  of  a  few  years  as  a  public  school 
teacher  showed  his  aptitude  for  his  chosen  calling ;  and 
in  August,  1854,  he  was  called  to  Sackville  and  given 
charge  of  the  primary  department  in  the  old  academy. 
Many  of  the  men  in  middle  life,  or  still  more  advanced 
ige,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  now  occupying  import- 
ent  positions,  can  remember  well  the  primary  depart- 
ment in  the  old  academy,  and  the  start  they  made  there 
toward  acquiring  an  education.  When  I  went  to  Mt, 
Allison,  in  July,  18-59,  I  began  the  study  of  Latin  in 
that  department,  and  James  R.  Inch  was  my  instructor. 
The  acquaintance  then  formed  between  teacher  and 
pupil  rapidly  ripened  into  a  friendship  which  has  con- 
tinued unbroken  to  the  present. 

In  1858  legislative  authority  was  granted  to  Mt. 
Allison  to  organize  a  college  proper,  with  power  to 
confer  degrees  in  all  the  faculties.  That  organization 
took  place  in  1860,  and  Dr.  Inch  became  a  student  in 
the  college,  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  teach  three 
hours  a  day  in  the  academy.  The  first  class,  graduated 
B.  A.  from  Mt.  Allison  in  1863,  was  not  large  in  point 
of  numbers — Senator  Wood  and  Rev.  Dr.  Spiague.  Dr. 
Inch  graduated  in  the  class  of  1864,  having  as  fellow 
graduates  as  B.  A.,  Dr.  Ayr,  at  pre.sent  of  Amher.st, 
Rev.  A.  D.  Morton,  and  the  writer,  and  W.  C.  Milner 
as  Bachelor  of  Science.  Dr.  Inch,  as  a  student  in  the 
university  course,  established  a  reputation  for  thorough 
work  and  accurate  scholarship,  and  immediately  after 
graduation  he  was  appointed  vice-principal  of  the 
ladies'  college,  and  professor  of  French  and  English  in 
the  university,     The  late  Dr.  Pickard  was  at  that  time 


at  the  head  of  the  united  institutions;  and  the  writer  is 
in  a  position  to  state  that  Dr.  Inch  was  held  in  high 
regard  by  him  as  an  educationist  and  administrator. 
The  M.  A.  degree  was  conferred  in  regular  course  in 
1867;  and  in  1868  he  became  principal  of  the  ladies' 
college.  During  his  time  as  principal,  great  improve- 
ments were  made  in  that  branch  of  the  Mt.  Allison 
institutions.  The  building  was  enlarged  and  improved. 
A  new  wing  was  added  and  the  mansard  roof  put  on. 
The  debt  was  paid  off;  and  without  intending  or  desir- 
ing to  make  any  comparison,  it  is  doubtful  if  that 
department  was  ever  in  a  healthier  condition,  so  far  as 
respects  sound  academic  education.  Ten  years  were 
spent  as  principal.  In  1878  his  alma  mater  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  university,  also  holding 
the  chair  of  logic  and  philosophy.  The  memorial  hall 
was  built  during  his  presidency,  and  large  additions 
were  made  to  the  endowment  fund.  When  the  univer- 
sity of  Halifax  was  organized.  Dr.  Inch,  in  1887,  was 
appointed  by  the  Nova  Scotia  government  a  fellow, 
a  member  of  the  senate,  and  an  examiner  in  logic  and 
philosophy.  In  1891  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Mt. 
Allison  to  accept  the  office  of  chief  superintendent  of 
education  of  New  Brunswick,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is 
also  president  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  That  position  he  now  fills.  Those  who 
know  Dr.  Inch  the  best,  who  have  had  the  fullest 
opportunities  of  judging  him,  have  always  regarded  him 
as  a  man  of  broad  views,  good  scholarship,  and  fine 
executive  abilities.  In  the  many  important  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust  held  by  him  at  Mt.  Allison,  he 
discharged  his  duties  in  a  manner  to  command  confidence 
and  respect.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  his  work 
as  chief  superintendent  of  education.  The  duties  are 
not  only  educational,  but  are  under  the  control  of  the 
government  of  the  day,  and  to  some  extent  must  be 
directed  by  government  considerations.  He  has  not  in 
that  department  a  free  hand ;  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  he  has  made  a  good  superintendent,  and 
has  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  teachers.  The 
work  and  influence  of  fifty  years  belong  now  to  the 
public.  The  results  are  many  and  manifest.  A.  sen.se 
of  delicacy  and  friendship  forbids  my  saying  in  warmer 
language  what  has  Vjeen  in  my  mind.  James  R.  Inch 
has  done  his  work  well  ;  he  has  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public  discharged  his  high  public  trusts.  His 
friends  hope  he  may  have  yet  many  more  years  of  use- 
fulness before  him,  and  that  as  he  travels  down  the 
western  slope  of  life  he  may  be  cheered  by  the  reflection 
that  his  work  has  been  important,  and  that  he  has 
accomplished  it  creditably  to  himself  and  satisfactorily 
to  the  public. 
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Sir  John  W'illlaiii  Dawson 
Bv  A.   H.  MacKav,  LL.I). 


On  the  19th  of  last  month  Sir  John  William  Dawson, 
the  most  widely  known  Canadian  educationist  and 
scientist,  passed  gently  away  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
Some  sixteen  months  ago  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  in- 
dicated the  wearing  out  of  his  physical  powers,  which 
were  so  constantly  employed  under  a  mind  whose  active 
labor  scarcely  ceased  until  about  two  weeks  before  the 
end.     Then 

"  Of  no  <li9teni|)er,  of  no  blast  lie  died  ; 
But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long." 

In  no  part  of  Canada  has  the  career  of  Sir  William 
Dawson  been  more  closely  followed  than  in  these  prov- 
inces by  the  sea  ;  for  he  was  born  here,  he  was  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  scientific  research  here,  and  his  earliest 
educational  and  scientific  eflforts  were  made  here,  with 
all  the  promise  of  his  subsequent  Canadian  and  world- 
wide renown.  And  when  he  left  us  for  a  wider  field  of 
labor,  he  did  not  forget  us,  as  the  readers  of  the  Kkview 
have  had  occasion  to  know.  His  life  will  continue  to 
be  an  inspiration  to  many  as  the  tide  of  years  flows  on  ; 
but  the  skeleton  sketch  can  not  be  expected  to  reveal 
its  spiritual  influence.  The  hand  of  the  skilful  biog- 
rapher will  undoubtedly  soon  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
living,  acti\e,  and  contjuering  man,  showing  what  has 
been  done  by  man  in  the  past,  and  what,  therefore,  can 
be  done  by  men  in  the  future. 

John  William  Dawson  was  born  in  the  town  of  Pictou, 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the   13th  day  of  October,  1820.     His 


father,  James  Dawson,  wan  a  bookwller,  in  whom  the 
scientific  instinct  was  indicated  by  the  sup^-riur  I'laiw  of 
books  which  ho  introduc<^  to  the  public,  and  which  woh 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  advanced  ncientific 
character  and  reputation  of  tlie  p«'<iple  of  tliut  com- 
munity and  generation  throughout  the  province.  His 
education  was  begun  in  the  Pictou  Academy.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  lie  Iwcame  a  collector  and  student  of  the 
fossils  in  the  neighboring  geological  formations.  In 
1841  he  went  to  Edinburgh  University,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  geo- 
logical tour  of  the  province.  His  first  scientific  paper 
was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1841,  on  some  species  of 
field  mice  in  Nova  Scotia.  After  this  follows  a  long 
series  of  papers,  mainly  geological.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  titles  would  not  cover  the  list  of  his  scientific 
papers  and  books  published.  In  1846  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  finished  his  university  career. 

In  1850,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  we  find  him  appointed 
as  the  first  superintendent  of  education  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Nova  .Scotia.  For  three  years  he  worked  hard 
to  arouse  a  proper  public  spirit  with  reference  to  edu- 
cation. He  held  institutes  of  teachers,  lectured,  pub- 
lished a  journal  of  education,  converted  members  of  the 
legislature  to  a  belief  in  the  advantage  of  a  free  school 
.system,  although  they  feared  the  eflfect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  taxation  on  their  constituents  too 
much  to  act  on  their  convictions.  He  stimulated  the 
teaching  of  science  and  its  practical  application  to  agri- 
culture, on  which  he  prepared  an  admirable  text  book. 
He  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Provincial  Normal  School.  About  this  time  too,  as  a 
member  of  a  commission  appointed  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  he  aided  in  the  regulation  of  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
also  lectured  at  this  time  on  the  geology  and  natural 
history  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Pictou  Academy,  and  in 
Dalhousie  College,  Halifax. 

In  18.55  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  McGill  I'ni. 
versity,  which  at  that  time  had  only  fifteen  students  in 
attendance  in  the  arts  course,  a  weak  law  facultj',  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  strong  medical  faculty. 
When  in  1893  he  was  relieved  from  the  work  of  lectur- 
ing in  the  University,  on  account  of  symptoms  of  failing 
health,  and  was  appointed  to  honorary  positions  with 
well-merited  emoluments  for  his  remaining  days,  the 
University  was  attended  by  over  a  thousand  students. 
As  a  lecturer  he  was  uniformly  easy  and  fluent,  pictu- 
resque and  clear.  It  might  be  possible  to  disagree  with 
him  as  to  his  conclusions,  but  no  one  could  misunder- 
stand his  contention.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
career,  in  Montreal,  he  had  to  lecture  on  a  variety  of 
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scientific  subjects — zoology,  botany,  and  even  chemistry 
— as  well  as  his  own  particular  specialty — geology.  But 
in  1857  he  had  a  Normal  School  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  University,  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, and  for  thirteen  years  he  was  the  principal  of  this 
institution.  In  1858  the  faculty  of  engineering,  which 
has  since  reached  so  full  a  development,  was  created. 

In  geology  he  did  good  work  in  every  department,  the 
most  striking  being,  probably,  in  the  geology  and  palae- 
ontology of  the  carboniferous  and  later  systems,  as  well 
as  in  the  laurentian,  in  which  he  discovered  the  earliest 
fossil  organism,  Eozoon  canadense,  and  demonstrated, 
against  much  scepticism,  its  real  character.  His  earliest 
book  indicated  the  wide  range  of  his  observations,  his 
' '  Handbook  of  the  Geography  and  Natural  History  of 
Nova  Scotia."  In  1855  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  "  Acadian  Oeology,"  which  was  enlarged  in  1860. 
Eight  years  after  it  was  still  further  revised,  and  re- 
mains at  present  the  only  standard  text  book  on  the 
geology  of  the  Atlantic  provinces.  In  1871  his 
"  Handbook  of  Canadian  Zoology"  was  published  in 
Montreal.  In  1872  the  "  Story  of  Earth  and  Man  ' 
was  published  in  London.  "  Nature  and  the  Bible  " 
was  published  in  1875  in  New  York.  "  Life's  Dawn  on 
Earth "  (Eozoon)  appeared  in  London  the  same  year. 
"  The  Origin  of  the  World  "  was  published  in  London 
and  New  York  in  1878.  "Fossil  Men  and  their  Ameri- 
can Analogues  "  came  out  in  London,  I  880,  and  "  The 
Chain  of  Life  in  Geologic  Time"  in  1881.  The  "Geo- 
logical History  of  Plants  "  appeared  in  New  York,  1888; 
"Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands,"  in  1888  also,  in 
London  and  New  York.  The  "  Handbook  of  Canadian 
Geology "  appeared  the  following  year  in  Montreal. 
"  Modern  Ideas  of  Evolution  "  was  published  in  liOndon, 
1890.  "Some  Salient  Points  in  the  Science  of  the 
Earth"  appeared  in  London  and  New  York  in  1893. 
"The  Ice  Age  in  Canada,"  and  "The  Meeting  Place  of 
Geology  and  History,"  followed  in  1894.  Still  later  we 
find  "The  Historical  Deluge,"  "  Eden  Lost  and  Won," 
and  the  "  Ethics  of  Primeval  Life,"  1897. 

As  an  evolutionist  Sir  William  Dawson  does  not  go 
to  the  extreme  of  most  scientific  men  of  the  present  day. 
He  believed  in  the  geological  evolution  of  the  earth 
from  a  primitive  created  condition,  and  his  exposition 
of  the  evolution  described  in  the  first  cliapter  of  Genesis 
is  a  very  interesting  feature  of  his  book,  "  The  Origin  of 
the  World."  He  believed  in  the  evolution  of  varietal 
forms  in  animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  hut  lie  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  nothing  into  atoms 
and  force,  nor  of  the  evolution  of  dead  matter  into  liv- 
ing forms.  He  says  under  the  lieading  "True  Evolution 
and   False" — that  "  the  term  'evolution  '  need    not   in 


itself  be  a  bugbear  on  theological  grounds.  The  Bible 
writers  would,  I  presume,  have  no  objection  to  it  if 
understood  to  mean  the  development  of  the  plans  of  the 
Creator  in  nature."  While  theological  writers  refer  to 
him  as  the  great  champion  of  the  Bible  against  infidel 
scientists,  they  create  a  very  wrong  impression  when 
they  seem  to  imply  that  he  maintains  the  prevalent 
notions  of  the  orthodox  theologians  of  the  beginning  of 
the  century  with  respect  to  it.  He  gives  it  a  new  mean- 
ing in  the  light  of  accuiately  observed  nature. 

Sir  William's  ceaseless  activity  was  necessary  for  the 
discovery  of  valuable  truth.  Nothing  can  now  be  ex- 
pected to  be  discovered  by  idly  waiting  for  a  chance. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  many  may  both  work  and  wait 
without  the  success  that  is  attained  by  the  man  of 
genius  who  learns  to  work  and  watch.  Dawson  was 
successful  ;  and  we  find  extensive  recognition  of  this 
fact.  In  1881  he  was  awarded  the  Lyell  medal  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  for  his  original  geological 
researches.  On  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  in  1882,  he  was  selected  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  as  its  first  president.  In  tlie  same  year  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science;  in  1886  was  elected  president 
of  the  greater  organization,  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  ;  and  in  1893  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Geological  Society.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  eminent  services  to  education  and 
science,  he  was  created  in  1881  a  C.M.G.;  and  in  1884 
was  made  a  Knight  Bachelor.  He  was  also  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from  several 
universities 

He  was  married  in  March,  1847,  to  Margaret  A.  Y., 
daughter  of  G.  Mercer,  of  Edinburgh,  who  survives  him. 
He  has  five  surviving  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  at  present  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  a  man  inheriting  the 
intellectual  power  and  industry  of  his  father. 


Teach  Children  to  Read  Aloud. —  A  mother  should 
take  great  pains  to  teach  her  children  to  read  aloud 
acceptably.  Much  time  and  money  are  often  expended 
in  cultivating  the  voice  for  singing,  and  yet  quite  as 
much  pleasure  may  be  given  by  the  person  who  reads 
aloud  in  a  pleasing  manner.  No  attempt  need  be  made 
at  elocution  as  the  word  is  ordinarily  understood  ;  dis- 
tinct utterance  and  proper  emphasis  so  as  to  convey 
easily  to  the  heaier  the  meaning  of  the  sentences 
read  are  all  that  is  necessary. — Octoher  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 
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Most  of  the  birds  have  gone  south  because  of  tlie 
cold,  but  chiefl}'  Ijecause  they  can  no  longer  obtain  food 
here.  Fiogs,  toads  and  moles  have  gone  to  sleep  down 
in  the  mud  or  earth  below  the  frost.  Toads  as  well  as 
snakes  hibernate  where  it  i.s  nearly  dry, —  under  stone.s, 
logs  and  oilier  debris.  (The  writer  lifted  up  a  log  recent 
ly  Ijeneath  which  four  snakes  lay  snugly  ensconced 
for  the  winter).  Bears,  stjuirrels  and  other  animals 
which  hibernate  have  already- found  a  snug  corner  in 
some  hollow  tree  or  other  secure  place.  Caterpillars  are 
waiting  in  their  cocoons  for  the  spring  sunshine.  Itab- 
bits,  fo.\es,  and  the  domestic  animals— eats,  dogs,  horses, 
cows  —  have  donned  a  thicker  coat  of  fur.  What  color 
is  the  northern  hare  or  rabbit's  fur  in  summer  t  In 
winter]  Is  it  any  benefit,  think  you,  to  the  rabbit,  that 
his  fur  is  changed  in  color  at  the  approach  of  winter  ? 
Can  you  name  any  other  quadruped  whose  fur  is  changed 
to  white  in  winter  ?  ,  Any  bird  ? 

r»id  you  notice  what  deciduous  tree  or  shrub  was  the 
last  to  part  with  its  foliage  ? 

An  attractive  study  for  this  month  is  the  common 
evergreens.  Have  your  scholars  been  able  to  distinguish 
the  different  kinds  of  pine  trees  by  the  number  of 
needle-like  leaves  in  a  cluster,  as  indicated  in  the  Octo- 
ber Review  1  Which  pine  has  the  largest  cones  ?  Are 
they  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  spruce  and  fir 
trees  1  Which  has  smooth  bark  with  "  blisters  "  upon 
it  ?  Which  is  u.sed  for  the  "  Christma.s  Tree  "  ?  Do 
they  know  the  hemlock  tree,  with  its  small  leaves 
and  small  cones  ]  Do  spruce,  fir,  hemlock  and  cedar 
leaves  grow  in  clusters  or  bundles  like  the  pines  !  Why 
are  the  small  leaves  of  evergreen  trees  best  for  winter '? 

Have  you  noticed  now  how  plainly  the  buds  can  be 
seen  on  all  the  trees  !  and  how  well  what  is  inside  them 
is  protected  by  the  brown  scales  and  gummy  substance 
on  them  1  What  is  inside  these  buds  f  Can  you  show 
your  scholars  by  placing  a  branch  or  twig  in  water  in  a 
warm  room  !     Try  it. 

"  Does  the  crow  migrate  1 ''  was  a  <|uestion  on  the 
Nature  Study  page  of  the  last  ]?evif.w.  An  observing 
correspondent  writes  :  "  On  the  .southern  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  crows  are  quite  common  all  winter.  They  feed 
on  the  shore, — on  shellfish,  worms,  etc.  In  Falmouth, 
N.  S.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  they  are  numerous  in 
winter,  large  flocks  often  alighting  in  the  barnyards, 
sometimes  even  invading  the  back  kitchen  in  their 
voracious  search  for  food.  I  think  thej'  would  be 
abundant  about  Orand  ^lanan  and  the  islands  and  coast 
of  southern  New  Brunswick.  I  have  not  noticed  them 
in  winter  in  the  interior.     Migration  of  crows,  I  .should 


say,  is  quite  liinite<l.  It  is  altogether  a  inntter  of  food." 
The  same  correspondent  says  of  the  '■  Winter  Chippy," 
alxjut  which  a  similar  <|uestion  Wiis  asked  :  "  I  have 
seen  'Chippy  '  as  lat«  an  ChristmaN  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  later.  I  had  supposed  they  were  here  all 
winter." 

Now,  keep  the  ball  moving.  Can  any  of  our  obe ervant 
readers  tell  us  more  alniut  crows  or  "chippies,"  or  any 
of  the  points  enumerated  above?  H. 


Autumn  Ice-Plllar». 

TK.\rnKU.  Well,  what  shall  we  have  for  our  Nature 
lesson  to-day  ( 

Sciioi.Aii.  There  are  lots  of  small  ice-pillars  all  over 
the  road  this  morning,  each  one  carrying  a  stone  or  earth 
on  its  top,  so  that  the  whole  road  appears  to  lie  raised 
up  over  an  inch  in  height. 

T.  How  many  of  you  have  examined  these  ice-pillarsi 
(All  hands  up).  Do  you  see  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  or  in  the  spring  ? 

S.  I  do  not  remember.  Anyway,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  common  to  see  so  much  of  it  as  we  see  now.  It  looks 
as  if  it  comes  only  with  the  earlier  frosts,  mostly  in 
Novemljer. 

T.  Well,  that  is  a  point  you  should  be  able  to  settle 
before  next  summer.  Do  you  think  you  can  settle  it 
yourselves  1  If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  think 
you  could  settle  the  question. 

S.  By  careful  observation  during  this  fall,  through 
the  winter,  and  during  next  spring. 

T.  Very  good,  that  is  just  the  way  to  settle  it.  I 
think  your  impressions  so  far  are  very  nearly  correct  ; 
but  it  will  be  right  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  a  year's 
examination  as  you  decide.  Now,  from  what  we  have 
already  observed  as  brought  out  in  our  previous  lessons 
on  the  action  of  frost,  let  us  see  how  the  freezing  process 
goes  on.  Does  the  cold  in  our  autumn  hard  frosts  come 
from  the  earth  under  the  surface  or  from  the  air  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  .' 

S.  It  comes  from  the  air  above;  for  the  ground  has 
been  warmed  all  summer  by  the  sun,  and  while  it  is  not 
hot  it  is  for  a  long  time  warmer  than  the  freezing  point, 
— in  fact  it  re(|uires  a  long  spell  of  frosty  weather  before 
the  frost  goes  very  deep  into  the  ground. 

T.  True,  we  have  all  observed  that  to  some  extent. 
Then  you  think  the  frost  must  first  chill  the  surface 
pebbles  and  soil  down  to  the  freezing  point.  Which 
part  of  the  ice-pillar  must  be  first  formed,  then  ? 

S.  I  suppose  it  must  he  the  part  next  the  surface 
pebble.     I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  any  other  part. 

T.  Very  good.  Now  you  remember  our  experiments 
proving  what   happens  when  ice  at  the  freezing  point  is 
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changed  into  water  at  the  freezing  point,  and  conversely, 
when  water  at  the  freezing  point  is  changed  into  ice  at 
the  freezing  point  (Educational  Review,  Jan.,  1897, 
page  152,  and  March,  1899,  page  214).  Does  cold 
water  at  the  freezing  point  instantly  congeal  into 
ice? 

S.  No,  for  every  portion  of  water  which  turns  into 
ice  gives  out  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  142  times  as 
much  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  in  temperature,  and 
that  additional  heat  must  radiate  away  before  more  of 
the  water  is  frozen.  The  water  must  therefore  freeze 
slowly  from  the  direction  in  which  the  heat  is  going  away. 

T.  Now,  in  what  direction  is  the  heat  going  away 
from  the  chilled  pebble  on  the  road  ? 

S.  The  heat  must  go  away  upwardly  into  the  cold 
air,  and  the  freezing  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pebble. 

T.  Now,  when  the  moisture  under  the  pebble  is 
changed  into  dry  ice,  how  will  that  affect  the  moisture 
in  the  wet  earth  immediately  under  ? 

S. 

T.  If  I  put  a  mass  of  wet  earth  on  the  top  of  water 
or  very  wet  earth,  will  any  current  of  moisture  be  set 
up  ?  If  I  put  a  lump  of  moist  sugar  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
water,  or  a  lampwick  in  oil,  is  any  current  of  the  liquids 
set  up  under  the  circumstances  1 

S.  Yes,  by  capillary  attraction  the  liquid  rises  into 
the  pores  of  the  less  moist  portion. 

T.  What  would  you  expect  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
the  moisture  in  the  wet  earth  of  the  road,  then  1 

S.  Why,  it  would  rise  up  towards  the  upper  drier 
layer,  and  I  suppose  that  when  it  would  reach  the  base 
of  the  ice-pillar  that  it  v/ould  freeze  to  it,  and  so  raise 
the  pillar  higher  by  creating  another  layer  of  ice  at  the 
bottom. 

T.      Do  these  ice-pillars  form  in  di-y  soil  ? 

S.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  shall  look  more  carefully 
to  see  when  I  am  going  home. 

T.  Why  is  it  more  likely  for  the  formation  to  occur 
in  the  fall  than  during  the  middle  of  winter  ? 

S.  Because,  for  the  pillar  to  grow  from  beneath,  it 
would  1)0  necessary  for  the  ground  below  to  be  warmer 
than  the  freezing-point,  or  else  the  water  in  it  would 
not  be  free  to  move  upward  by  capillary  attraction  to 
the  surface  wliich  is  being  dried  by  the  freezing  of  the 
water  from  the  surface  downwards. 

T.  Very  good.  You  see  now  how  Jack  Frost  is 
hoisting  stones  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In 
addition  to  his  being  a  window-pane  artist  he  is  also  an 
engineer  ;  for  he  is  hoisting  up,  where  the  conditions 
are  favorable,  pebbles,  stones  and  earth,  with  an  appar- 
atus acting  very  much  like  an  hydraulic  jack.      But  it  is 


a  different  one.  Jack  Frost  does  his  hoisting  by  means 
of  his  freezing  jack.  Study  these  ice-pillars,  and  note 
how  they  grow  from  their  lower  ends.  M. 


The  Heavens  in  December- 

Those  who  watched  for  the  November  meteors  saw 
the  starry  sky  at  midnight  last  month  wearing  nearly 
the  aspect  which  it  has  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  night 
in  the  middle  of  December.  Each  month  sees  the 
heavens  advance  from  east  towards  west  about  thirty 
degrees,  equivalent  to  the  length  of  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  But  the  same  advance  can  be  beheld  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  watching  on  any  single  night.  Thus 
the  observer  of  the  heavens  at  10  o'clock,  p.  m.,  by  wait- 
ing until  midnight  can'  see  them  as  they  will  appear  at 
10  p.  m.  one  month  later.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  middle 
of  December  Orion  is  in  the  east,  dominating  all  that 
quarter  of  the  sky,  while  Sirius  flames  between  him 
and  the  horizion.  It  is  worth  while  to  study  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sirius  while  the  star  is  yet  comparatively 
low  in  the  east.  At  such  times  it  possesses  a  beauty  of 
shifting  color  which  it  entirely  lacks  when  seen  near 
the  meridian.  The  rapid  play  of  prismatic  hues  is  in- 
describably splendid.  If  the  Kohinoor  could  be  hung 
up  against  a  black  background  a  hundred  yards  away 
with  an  electric  light  concealed  behind  it  and  transfu.sing 
it  with  fire,  the  appearance  might  pos.sibly  rival  that  of 
Sirius  rising  through  an  unsteady  atmosphere  on  a  clear 
December  night. 

Of  the  planets.  Mercury  is  evening  star  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  and  morning  at  the  end.  About  the 
25th  it  will  be  quite  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  morning 
twilight.  Mars  is  too  near  the  sun  to  be  seen.  Saturn 
passes  from  evening  to  morning  star  on  the  17th,  and 
on  the  same  day  Neptune  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun. 
Uranus  is  morning  star  near  the  bright  red  star  Antares 
in  Scorpio.  So  it  is  not  a  month  for  planets.  Venus  is 
beginning  to  assume  her  place  as  the  evening  star,  which, 
when  .she  occupies  it,  admits  no  rival.  She  can  be  seen 
in  the  flood  of  sunset  light  at  the  opening  of  Decem- 
ber, but  she  will  appear  more  beautiful  at  the  close  of 
the  month,  when  she  will  linger  above  the  horizon  more 
than  two  hours  after  the  sun  has  set.  She  is  movin" 
swiftly  eastward  among  the  stars,  passing  during  the 
month  from  Sagittaiius  into  Capricornus.  Jupiter  is 
morning  star  in  Libra  and  brightens  the  morning  sky  as 
Venus  does  the  evening  sky,  but  like  the  latter  is  too 
near  the  sun  to  attract  attention.  Later  in  the  winter 
these  two  leaders  of  the  starry  hosts  will  begin  to  reign. 

Two  eclip.ses  occur  in  December,  an  annular  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  visible  only  around  the  south  pole,  on  the 
2nd,  and  a  nearly  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  gener- 
ally in  this  country  on  the  evening  of  the  16th. — 
Cotidensed  from  Scii'iitijic,  American. 
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THE  SUMMER   SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

Seasiou  of  lt>0<) 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada  will  be  held  in  1900  at  Bear  River, 
N.  S.,  an  ideal  spot  for  combined  study  and  recreation. 
In  1899  it  was  held  at  Campbell  ton,  N.  B.,  amid  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  Restigouche  and  Metapedia 
rivers.  The  attendance  amounted  to  over  two  hundred. 
In  1900  it  should  go  beyond  that  number  ;  for  as  the 
objects  of  the  school  become  better  known,  and  its  un- 
exampled opportunities  for  recreation  are  better  appre- 
ciated, more  and  more  will  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

Object. 

This  Summer  School  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  teachers  and  others  the  opportunity  of  com- 
bining the  study  of  some  specialty  with  the  rest  and 
recreation  of  a  delightful  and  inexpensive  two  weeks' 
outing.  It  encourages  teachers  to  keep  in  touch  with 
recent  educational  advances,  and  to  fit  themselves  for 
more  advanced  positions  in  their  profession.  It  coidiallv 
invites  to  its  sessions  earnest  and  aspiring  teachers  ; 
first,  those  who,  weary  with  the  woik  of  the  3'ear,  re- 
quire rest  and  recreation  ;  second,  those  who  seek  in- 
spiration and  direction  from  contact  with  older  and 
more  experienced  workers  ;  third,  those  who  wish  to  pur- 
sue some  special  study  on  more  advanced  lines.  All 
educational  workers — teachers,  college  and  high  school 
students,  general  students  — will  obtain  special  aid  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Those  who  desire 
pleasure  and  profit  combined  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 
Loealion, 

Bear  River  is  a  picturescjue  village  of  about  1200  in- 
habitants, situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  Annapolis  Basin. 

According  to  some  writers,  the  present  name  is  a 
shortened  form  of  La  Riviere  d'Hebert,  named  in  honor 
of  Louis  Hebert,  apothecary  in  de  Monts'  expedition, 
who  sought  to  cultivate  the  vine  along  its  banks. 
Another  authority  derives  the  name  from  Simon  Im- 
bert,  a  favorite  captain  under  I'outrincourt.  Which- 
ever is  correct,  the  fact  remains  that  the  place  is  replete 
with  interest,  and  its  historical  associations  afford  ample 
scope  for  investigation  along  this  line. 

While  this  section  of  country  was  settled  to  .some  ex- 
tent previous  to  loyalist  times,  yet  at  that  time  the 
population  was  increased,  when  the  Waldeck,  Hessian, 
and  Bear  River  reservations  were  grnnted  to  disbanded 
German  soldiers  and  to  Loyalists.  The  population  was 
further  augmented   liv  emigrants  from   Yorkshire   who 


settled  here  in  1811,  whoite  deiicendanti)  are  Htill  found 
in  large  numb<-rs  among  the  present  inhabitants. 

Though  Bear  Hiver  is  not  seen  wlien  aligliting  at  the 
station,  yet  a  short  drive  of  four  milex  along  the  banks 
of  the  winding  river,  where  at  every  curve  one  catches 
ever  new  glinipsfs  of  Ix'auty,  brings  one  in  a  short  time 
to  the  "village  of  the  hilN "  and  the  "home  of 
cherries." 

Here  we  finfl  a  most  hospitable  people,  industrious 
and  enterprising.  Luml>ering,  farming  and  ship-build- 
ing being  the  leading  pursuits.  So  varied  are  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  this  locality  that  an  outing  here  is 
most  enjoyable.  The  natural  scenery  is  unique.  Pos- 
sibly nowhere  are  there  so  many  views  within  a  small 
area.  Nine  highways  find  their  termini  in  the  town, 
and  one  cannot  find  a  spot  on  the  surrounding  hills  from 
which  the  entire  village  can  be  seen ;  some  portions  of  it 
being  still  hidden  away  in  the  ravines  which  are  both 
numerous  and  deep. 

From  Bear  River  as  a  centre  there  are  many  places 
of  interest  to  visit  within  ea.sy  distance.  Excursions  by 
water  have  always  been  popular.  A  trip  by  steamer  or 
sail  down  the  Bear  River  and  thence  up  the  Basin  to 
the  old  historic  town  of  Annapolis  Royal,  the  scene  of 
so  many  conflicts  between  the  English  and  French,  can 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Here  is  Fort  Anne  with  its 
old  earth work.s,  magazine  and  barracks,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  relics  of  by-gone  days,  impressing  the  mind 
more  thoroughly  than  anything  that  can  be  written. 

A  day  can  be  most  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  in 
visiting  Ijy  steamer  Point  Prim,  where  one  has  a  splen- 
did chance  to  examine  that  wonderful  break  in  the 
mountain  range  known  as  Digby  Gut,  a  spot  that  gives 
a  grand  opportunity  for  geological  investigation.  Other 
excursions  by  water  may  be  taken,  any  one  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  please  and  interest.  Then  "  awheel  or 
a-foot "  other  points  are  within  easy  reach  :  so  novel  in 
their  nature  and  interesting  in  the  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings, that  each  day  may  be  spent  in  an  almost 
ideal  way. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  opportunities  of 
making  geological  collections.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  the  village  one  may  study  the  granite,  slate  and  trap 
formations,  in  the  second  of  which  many  interesting 
fossils  have  and  may  be  found.  The  ravines  especially 
abound  in  points  of  interest  both  in  geological  and  bot- 
anical features  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  few  localities 
present  so  many  varieties  in  both  as  are  to  be  found 
in  this  vicinity. 

An  interesting  curiosity — or  a  phenomenon  in  fact — 
is  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Turnpike."  This  is 
a  perfectly  formed   roadbed  of  gravel  of  a  good  quality 
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lying  to  the  south  of  Bear  River,  and  running  for  miles 
through  a  perfect  bed  of  granite  on  either  side. 

Within  a  mile  of  Bear  River  lies  the  Micmac  reser- 
vation for  western  Nova  Scotia.  Here,  with  their  own 
church,  school  and  native  governor,  the  Indians  hunt 
and  make  articles  peculiar  to  their  race,  and  are  some 
times  willing  to  talk  to  strangers  of  those  wondrous 
legends    in  which  Glooscap  figures  to  no  small  extent. 

For  sportsmen  this  is  a  centre  for  fishing  and  hunting 
and  has  no  equal  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  last  of  July  being  the  height  of  the  cherry  sea- 
son, which  luscious  fruit  comes  to  perfection  here  as  no 


exceptional  opportunities  will  be  afforded  for  discussing 
scientific  and  educational  questions. 

The  excursions  this  year  will  embrace  visits  to  the 
far-famed  histoiical  Annapolis  Royal,  and  Fort  Anne  ; 
also  to  Point  Prim,  with  its  romantic  scenery,  and  Digby 
Gut,  giving  a  grand  opportunity  for  geological  obser- 
vation. 

Subjects  and  Results. 

There  are  three  classes  of  subjects  taught  :  The  physi- 
cal sciences,  embracing  physics,  chemistry,  geology  and 
mineralogy  ;  the  biological  sciences,  including  botany, 
zoology,    physiology,    and    entomology  ;  literature    and 


Off  on  .\  Holiday." — MiLLSTiin.\M,  Metapkdia  River,  P.  Q.,  August,  1899. 


where  else,  suits  most  admirably  the  .season  for  the 
Summer  School  of  Science,  whose  members  who  have 
not  already  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  delicious 
fruit  will  of  a  truth  feel  that  a  new  delight  has  dawned 
upon  them. 

Class  Work,  Lectures,  Excursions,  etc. 

Work  and  recreation  are  combined  in  a  most  attract- 
ive way  ;  the  mornings  are  given  to  lectures  and  labor- 
atory work  ;  the  afternoons  to  field  work  and  excursion.s, 
and  the  evenings  to  lectures  and  discu.ssions,  to  which 
the  public  are  invited.  Leading  scientific  men  are 
expected  to  take   part   in    the   evening  meetings,  and 


music,  which  take  in  besides  English  literature  and 
music,  psychology,  education,  expression. 

Provision  is  made  for  those  who  wi.sh  to  continue 
their  studies  for  a  second  year  by  providing,  in  certain 
subjects,  a  higher  course.  Students  intending  to  take  a 
.second  year's  course  should  notify  the  secretary  of  their 
intention  not  later  than  May  1st. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  by  the  faculty  to  those 
who  finish  the  required  work  and  obtain  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  of  marks  in  the  examinations.  In  these  exam- 
inations credit  is  given  for  original  and  practical  work 
done  in  the  laboratory,  and  for  collections,  mounting 
and  apparatus  made.      All  laboratory  work  will  be  done 
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by  ai<l  of  the  siriiplfst  iind  least  PxpenHi\<>  ii|iparatus, 
thus  giving  teiiclicis  vuliiiilile  suggestions  how  to  incor- 
porate such  e<|uipinents  in  the  work  of  their  schools. 

The  faculty  of  the  Truro  Normal  School,  also  of 
Mount  Allison  University,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  will  give 
8tudenb<  credit  for  successful  work  done  at  the  Summer 
School  (if  Science. 

Tuition  and  ExpeiiHes. 

Each  student  is  charged  a  registration  fee  of  §-..50, 
to  be  paid  to  the  secretary- treasurer. 

At  the  time  of  enrolment,  this  registration  fee  entitles 
the  student  to  admission  to  all  the  ordinarj'  classes.  An 
additional  fee  of  §2  per  subject  will  be  charged  for 
advanced  classes,  to  be  paid  to  the  instructor. 

Board  can  be  secured  for  from  -SS  to  8-5  per  week. 
To  secure  board  at  reduced  rates  application  must  be 
made  to  the  local  Secretary,  W.  E.  Head,  Esq.,  Bear 
River,  N.  S.,  not  later  than  June  1.5th.  Great  inroii- 
veiiiencr  to  Ihr  Local  ISerretary  and  dissatinjuction  and 
dinappointmenl  to  the  members  of  the  school  have  been  ex- 
perUnced  in  the  paKthyneyleclingto  make  early  applicatii>ii. 
Be  sure  to  apply  fur  hanrd,  aiid  do  it  in  time. 

Be  Careful  to  Notice 

that  intending  students  .should  notify  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  June  Lst,  of  their  intention  to  attend  the 
school  and  the  subjects  they  purpose  studying  ;  that  the 
lowest  possible  rates  will  be  given  by  all  railway  and 
steamship  lines  ;  that  a  standard  certificate  must  be 
procured,  when  purchasing  tickets,  to  .secure  reduced 
rates  ;  that  fuller  information  will  be  published  in  the 
Educational  Review  from  time  to  time  giving  further 
particulars  ;  and  that  the  Secretary,  J.  D.  Seaman 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  will  send  a  copy  of  the  calendar, 
and  any  information  of  a  special  character,  on  application. 

Weigh  Well  the  Advantages 

that  the  Summer  School  will  afford  teachers  and  stu- 
dents :  the  opportunity  to  gather  fresh  ideas  from  those 
who  are  pursuing  advanced  work  in  science  and  edu- 
cation ;  it  will  furni.sh  a  delightful  period  of  recreation  ; 
and  the  meeting  .socially  with  a  body  of  earnest  teachers 
and  co-workers  will  be  a  stimulus  to  the  work  of  sue. 
ceeding  years  ;  the  evening  meetings  alone  will  be  of 
great  tenefit,  as  those  who  will  take  part  in  them  are 
men  noted  for  their  attainments  in  science  and  education. 

Opening'. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  school  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  July  26th,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  programme 
for  which  will  consist  of  addresses,  music,  etc. 


onieera  for  190O. 

PuKsiiiKM.  U  .  U.  CaiiiplMll,  .M  A  .County  Academy, 
Truro,  N.  S. 

VicE-PiiKSiKKSTs. — S.  A.  Starratt,  Yarwoulli,  N.  8.; 
(i.  U.  Hay,  M.  A.,  .St.  John,  N.  H.;  Jann«  l^ndrigan, 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

SECKETAKY-TREASf  liKli.—  J.  I>.  Seaman,  Prince  Street 
School,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Local  Skcretaiiy. — W.  E   Read,  Bear  River,  N.  8. 

Board  OK  Directors. — President;  Secretary  Treanur- 
er ;  Prof.  L.  \V.  Bailey,  LL.  D.,  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  Fredericton  ;  Geo.  J.  Oulton,  M.  A.,  High 
School,  Moncton,  N.  B.;  John  Brittain,  Normal  School, 
Fredericton,  N.  B.;  A.  Cameron,  County  Academy, 
Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Faculty. 

BoTA.vv. — G.  U.  Hay,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  J.  Vroom, 
St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 

Anhvurols  Chemistry. — W.  W.  .Vndrews,  Mount 
Allison  University,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Chemistry. — W.  H.  Magee,  Ph.  D.,  High  School, 
Parrsboro,  X.  S. 

Education. — J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Normal  School, 
Truro,  N.  S. 

Elocution. — Ina  S.  Brown,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Enclish  Literature. — A.  Cameron,  Yarmouth,  N.S. 

Geology. — L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.  D.,  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Kindergarten. — Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson,  Normal  School, 
Truro,  N.  S. 

Music  (Tonic  Sol-fa).— Ada  F.  Ryan,    Halifax,  N.  S. 

Physics  and  Meteorolo(;v. — W.  R.  Campbell,  M.A., 
County  Academy,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — S.  A.  Starratt,  Yar- 
mouth, N.  S. 

Zoology  and  Entomology. — G.  J.  Oulton,  ^L  A., 
High  School  Moncton,  N.  B  ;  F.  A.  Dixon,  M.  A., 
Sackville,  N.  B. 

Courses  of  Study. 

Botany.  -The  work  in  lx)tany,  as  last  year,  will  be  a 
combination  of  lecture,  laboratory  and  field  work.  A 
manual,  cither  Gray  or  Spotton,  is  necessary  ;  a  low- 
priced  maguifying-gla-ss  is  indispensable  ;  and  students 
will  do  well  to  come  provided  with  materials  for  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  plants  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, such  as  a  simple  portfolio  and  a  tin  collecting- 
box.  Those  who  intend  taking  this  course  should  begin 
in  early  spring  to  make  them.selves  acquainted  with  aa 
many  pha.ses  of  plant  life  and  growth  as  possible,  such 
as  daily  systematic  observation  of  growth  from  the  seed, 
the  structure  and  functions  of  plant  parts — leaf,  flower. 
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root,  etc. — and  to  recoguize  members  of  the  great  flower- 
ing plants  at  sight.  Those  who  devote  a  portion  of 
each  day,  even  though  it  be  but  a  few  minutes,  to  the 
observation  and  ?tudy  of  plants,  will  be  able  to  take  the 
fullest  advantage,  either  of  the  advanced  course  or  the 
course  for  beginners.  (J.  U.  H. 

Anhydrous  Chemistry,  or  Blowpipe  Analysis. — 
In  this  course  an  effort  will  be  made  to  give  a  good 
start  in  methods  of  chemical  research  with  the  blow- 
pipe, to  show  the  great  i-ange  and  simplicity  of  the 
gypsum  tablet  method,  and  to  demonstrate  that  with  a 
cheap  and  almost  meagre  equipment  a  great  number  of 
chemical  experiments  is  possible  ;  and  that,  therefore^ 
chemistry,  according  to  laboratory  methods,  may  be 
taught  in  our  common  schools  at  a  cost  within  the  ability 
of  the  poorest  school.  Apparatus  required  :  a  three  cent 
blow-pipe  lamp,  a  thirty-five  cent  blowpipe,  some  parafKn 
wax,  a  supply  of  gypsum  tablets,  costing  two  cents 
a  dozen,  four  small  bottles  for  re-agents,  three  dipping- 
tubes,  and  a  supply  of  matches.  W.  \V.  A. 

Chemistry — (First  year).  Lectures  will  be  given 
on  —  1,  Matter,  energy,  chemical  athnity,  elements  and 
compounds  ;  symbols  and  formuhe,  reactions  and  equa- 
tions ;  2,  preparation  and  properties  of  oxygen,  oxida- 
tion, combustion,  oxides,  ozone  ;  3,  Hydrogen — prepara- 
tion and  properties,  synthesis  and  analysis  of  water, 
properties  of  pure  water  ;  4,  Acid  and  base-forming 
elements,  radicals,  acids,  bases,  salts  ;  5,  Preparation 
and  properties  of  acids  and  bases  ;  6,  Nitrogen — its 
oxides  and  acids,  ammonia  ;  7,  Carbon — its  oxides  and 
their  properties,  carbonates  ;  8,  the  Halogens  and  their 
uses.  The  practical  work  will  be  illustrative  of  what  is 
given  in  each  lecture. 

A  couise  in  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis  will  be 
ofiFered  to  sufSciently  advanced  pupils  for  a  second  year's 
course,  if  director  is  notified  before  June  1st. — W.H.M. 

Education.  —  1.  The  work  left  by  Pestalozzi  for  his 
successors 

2.  Herbart's  place  in  modern  education. 

3.  Correlation  of  studies  ;  («)  Its  influence  on  the 
course  of  study.     (6)  Its  influence  on  the  timetable. 

4.  Does  the  preparation  of  a  class  for  examination 
necessitate  crannning  or  poor  teaching? 

5.  How  may  the  teacher  utilize  the  material  in  the 
school  section  in  the  study  of  the  following  subjects; 
geography,  science,  history,  manufactures,  commerce, 
civics,  ethics,  etc. 

6.  The  reflex  influence  of  the  school  premi.ses  on  the 
community. 

7  .How  shall  our  .school  work  be  made  more  practi- 
cal and  less  bookish  ? 

8.     The  school  of  the  twentieth  century.    — J.  B.  H. 


Elocution  :  the  science  and  art  of  expression  by  voice 
and  action.  Respiration,  voice  production,  pure  quality 
of  tone,  projection  of  tone,  articulation.  General  prin- 
ciples of  action  ;  teaching  of  reading.  Selections  for  class 
analysis :  Lady  Clare,  Tennyson;  Hamlet's  address  to  the 
players,  Shakespeare. 

Physical  Culture. — Adaptation  for  school  use  of 
exerci.ses   from   the  Swedish  System  of    Gymnastics. 

I.  S   B. 

English  Literature, — The  cla.ss  of  '99  at  Campbell- 
ton  voted  for  a  selection  from  the  poems  of  Matthew 
Arnold  as  the  literature  for  1900.  Such  a  selection  as 
the  instructor  would  make  cannot  be  got  in  cheap  and 
handy  form,  and  he  has  decided  on  Tennyson's  "Maud  " 
instead. 

Those  who  are  thinking  of  joining  the  class  should 
attend  to  the  following  suggestions  :  Read  the  poem  at 
least  half-a-dozen  times  before  you  come  to  class.  Read 
it  in  parties  of  two  or  three  or  more.  Try  your  best  to 
puzzle  out  for  yourselves  whatever  seems  troublesome. 
Read  as  much  more  of  Tenny.son  as  you  can,  and  collect 
passages  that  may  explain  or  illustrate  bits  of  "  Maud.'' 
Send  the  instructor  reports  of  your  difficulties  and  dis- 
cussions. Bring  a  complete  Tennyson  to  class, — any 
edition,  but  the  Macmillan  '93  is  the  best.  Number 
the  lines  in  your  "  Maud,"  for  convenience  of  reference. 
There  are  1324  in  all,  unless  somebody  has  made  a  mis- 
take. Don't  write  to  ask  the  instructor  to  recommend 
an  "  edition  with  notes."  He  never  saw  one  and  he 
hopes  he  never  shall.  A.  C. 

Geology. — Physical  features  and  geological  history 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  Syllabus  of  lectures  : 

(a)  Physical  Features.  Form, —  Character  of  shore- 
lines, bays,  harbors,  headlands,  straits,  islands.  Depths, 
— Nature  of  bottom,  submerged  ridges.  Temperature — 
Cause  and  variations.      Currents, — Tides,  storms,  fogs. 

(b)  Organic  features.  Flora  and  fauna  of  coast- 
waters  ;  flora  and  fauna  of  deeper  waters  ;  relations  of 
flora  and  fauna  to  currents,  depth,  temperature,  etc. 

(c)  Geological  History.  Earliest  traces,  condition  of 
Acadian  basin  in  Silurian  and  Devonian  ages,  origin  of 
South  Mountains.  Conditions  in  Lower  Carboniferous 
age,  former  extent.  Conditions  in  era  of  Coal-forma- 
tion, the  swamps  of  the  coal  era,  and  their  inhabitants. 
Conditions  in  New  Red  Sandstone  era,  origin  of  North 
Mountains  and  Grand  Manan.  Conditions  during 
Chalk  and  Tertiary  periods.  Conditions  during  Post- 
Tertiary  time  ;  the  Tee  period,  its  work  and  results. 
Beginnings  of  the  Human  period  ;  Nova  Scotian  arch- 
aeology. L.  W,  B. 

KiNDKRiiARTEN.  Tliis  course  is  intended  to  give 
some  definite  knowledge  of  those  principles  which  lie  at 
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the  foundation  of  all  true  education,  in  the  grades  of 
the  common  schools  und  in  tlie  home  as  well  &»  in  the 
kindergarten.  Not  only  teachers,  but  mothers,  and  all 
interested  in  little  children  may  derive  from  this  study 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  It  will  be  the  aim  so  to  pre- 
sent Fnebel's  views  through  simple  talks  as  to  make 
them  of  practical  use  in  the  8unday-.school,  the  day 
school,  and  the  home. 

A  number  of  Fra'bel's  "  Mother  Plays "  will  be 
analyzed  to  sliow  the  true  pliilosophy  of  his  work.  The 
training  of  the  sen-ses,  discipline,  games,  songs  and 
stories  will  be  discussed. 

In  order  to  give  an  opportunity  of  studying  its 
methods  in  operation,  it  will  be  arranged,  if  at  all  prac- 
ticable, to  have  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the 
Summer  School. 

To  those  who  may  desire  more  assistance  than  can 
be  obtained  during  class  hours,  private  lessons  will  be 
given  in  the  intelligent  and  practical  use  of  such  kinder- 
garten materials  as  may  be  helpful  in  the  schoolroom. 

S.  B.  P. 

Vocal  Music  (Tonic  Sol-fa). — (First  Year.)  Correct 
method  of  breathing,  first  principles  of  voice  culture, 
the  tones  of  the  scale  and  their  relations  to  one  another, 
constitution  of  the  principal  chords  of  the  scale,  the 
modulator,  first,  second  and  third  step  voluntaries; 
time,  as  regulated  by  accent,  time  names,  elementary 
rhythms,  measures,  pulse  divisions ;  ear  exercises. 
Books  —  Tonic  Sol-fa  Mu.sic  I'eader  and  School-dav 
Melodies,  Part  I. 

A  second  year's  course  will  be  given  to  pupils  who  hold 
the  elementary  certificate  or  who  are  prepared  to  take 
it.  Certificates  of  the  London  Tonic  Sol-fa  College 
will  be  granted  to  successful  candidates.  Students 
should  study  and  practise  as  much  as  po.ssible  during 
the  year.  Books  —Standard  Course  (.SLliJ))  School-day 
Melodies,  Part  11. 

Books  will  be  supplied  at  the  school  for  those  pupils 
only  who  write  to  the  teacher  to  engage  them.  Address, 
Mi.ss  Ada  F.  Ryan,  17  Spring  Garden  Road,  Halifax. 
Private  lessons  SI  an  hour.  A.  F.  R. 

Physics  anu  Meteorolooy. — (First  Year.)  Physi- 
cal Properties  of  Matter,  such  as  Weight,  Density 
Porosity,  Divisibility,  Cohesion,  Elasticity,  Capillar- 
ity, etc. 

Dynamics  of  Fluids.  Barometer.  Siphon.  Pump. 
Specific  Gravity.  Motion.  Energy.  Heat.  Conduc- 
tion. Convection.  Radiation.  Thermometer.  Ex- 
periments will  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
simplest  apparatus.  Students  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage, to  have  read  beforehand,  Gage's  Introduction 
to  Physical  Science, 


A  second  year's  course  will  include  Light,  Sound 
Electricity.  For  thone  desiring  it,  a  npecial  coune  will 
l)e  given  in  the  use  of  Meteorological  InHtrumcntx  and 
Keeping  of  Records.  A  course  of  lectures  will  alito  be 
given  on  the  more  common  atmospheric  phenomena,  such 
as  rain,  hail,  snow,   frost,  dew,  storms,  etc.      W.  R.  C. 

Physiology  ash  IIy'GIene. —  1,  What  is  man!  2, 
General  plan  of  a  mammal's  Iwdy  ;  3,  Cells,  protoplasm, 
tissues  ;  4,  Blood  ;  0,  Anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
6,  Physiology  of  the  nervous  system  ;  7,  Secretory  tissuett 
and  organs,  income  and  expenditure  ;  8,  Resjiiration  ; 
9,  The  kidneys  and  skin  ;  10,  Nutrition  ;  11,  Sensation 
and  sense-organs  ;  1  '2,  Touch. 

All  the  work  will  be  illustrated,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
dissection  and  microscopic  examination.  Previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  though 
nn  ac(|uainlance  with  ordinary  phj'siological  t<,'rms  will 
enable  the  class  to  cover  more  ground.  Any  text-book 
may  be  read.  S.  A.  S. 

Zoology  and  Entomology. — Zoology — its  relation  to 
other  natural  sciences  ;  diflferent  kinds  of  cellular  tissue 
and  their  functions  ;  how  to  studj'  animals  ;  their  food, 
habits,  habitat,  classification,  and  relation  to  human 
welfare  :  leading  characteristics  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  our  native  animals.  Instruction  will  be  given  as  far 
as  possible  with  specimens  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  class. 

Laboratory  'Work. — Dissection  and  study  of  a  number 
of  typical  forms,  clearly  revealing  their  external  and 
internal  anatomy  ;  this  will  include  the  bony,  muscular, 
nervous,  digestive,  respiratory,  and  circulatory  systems. 
As  far  as  time  will  permit  or  specimens  can  be  obtained 
in  the  locality  of  the  school,  the  following  will  be  studied 
—  1,  a  mollusc  ;  2,  a  fish  ;  3,  an  amphibian  :  4,  an 
arthropod  ;  .'),  a  bird  ;  6,  a  mammal  ;  7,  a  radiate. 
Sjaecial  sen.ses  and  organs  of  the  above  will  be  studied 
also.  The  instructor  will  have  some  alcoholic  specimens 
and  also  skeletons  of  animals  for  use  in  the  class. 

Entomology. — Some  instruction  will  also  be  given 
in  insect  life, — -forms  and  structure,  metamorphoses, 
modes  of  development,  food,  habits,  habitats,  injurious- 
n*ss  to  fruits,  etc.,  or  usefulness  in  nature  in  their  diff- 
erent stages  ;  classification  ;  how  to  collect  and  preserve 
specimens. 

Apparatus.  —  Each  member  of  the  class  should  have 
a  sharp  pocket  knife,  a  pair  of  small  scissors,  a  pair  of 
forceps  or  tweezers,  and  a  magnifying  lens. 

Principal  F.  A.  Dixon,  M.  A.,  of  Sackville,  will  be 
a-ssociated  with  Mr.  Oulton  in  zoology  and  entomology. 

(i.  .1.  O, 
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Text  Books. 

Botany.— Gray's  How  Plants  Grow  (new  edition), 
7.5  cents.  Spotton's  Botany  for  Beginners,  Gray's 
Manual. 

Chemistrt.  —  Williams'  Introduction  to  Chemical 
Science,  75  cents  Williams'  Laboratory  Manual  of 
Chemical  Science,  35  cents.  Remsen's  Organic  Chem- 
istry, $L20. 


Elocution. — Lady  Clare,  Tennyson.  Hamlet,  Shakes- 
peare. 

English  Litkrature.— Tennyson's  "Maud." 

Music— Seaward  and  Un.seld's  (Tonic  Sol-fa)  Music 
Reader,  35  cents.  School-day  Melodies,  Parts  I  and  II. 
The  Standard  Course,  $L25. 

Physics.—  Gage's  Introduction  to  Phy.sical  Science, 
ILOO. 


'Looking  Down"  from  2,000  fekt. — Squaw's  Cap,  Restioouciie,  August,   1899. 


THURSDAY,    JULY    26th,    TO    FRIDAY,    AUGUST  10th,    1900. 
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TliiP  Time  Talile  iw  subject  to  cbanRe.  If.  however,  before  the  openingr  of  the  school,  ten  students  intimat^^  to  the  Secretary  their  intention  of 
joining  any  class,  and  express  a  desire  to  have  the  time  as  apecifled  in  the  Time  Tabl<^,  no  change  will  be  made  in  that  subject.  This  Time  Table 
refers  to  repular  elasst'S  Instructors  will  arrange  with  their  classes  the  lime  for  ativanced  work;  also  for  field  and  laboratory  work.  The  afternoon 
of  each  day  is  left  free  for  excursions  and  Held  work  One  whole  day.  perhaps  two,  will  be  given  to  excursions,  in  which  case  the  regular  clasjs 
work  will  he  discontinued.     Evening  lectures  wiU  be  followed  by  discussions. 
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l>niwliis      II. 

Drawing,  like  natural  scit-nce  or  mathematics,  con- 
sists of  many  departments,  differing  widely  in  the 
materials  and  instruments  used,  the  mode  of  teaching 
reijuired,  and  the  objects  to  be  attained.  These  depart- 
ments may  be  considered  under  two  main  divisions  ; 

1.  Fkekhand  Dkawinu,  including  outline  and  illus- 
trative drawing,  cast,  still  life,  life,  painting  in  water 
color,  painting  in  oils  and  designing. 

"2.  IssTRi;.MENT.\L  Drawinc,  including  geometrical 
drawing,  plotting,  topographical  drawing,  orthographic 
and  i.sometric  projection,  scientific  perspective,  mechani- 
cal, engineering,  and  architectural  drawing,  etc. 

Designing  may  be  placed  in  one  or  other  of  these 
divisions,  according  to  whether  or  not  instruments  are 
used. 

The.se  various  sub-divisions  might  be  classified  with 
reference  to  what  seems  to  be  their  main  purpose  as 
either  educational  or  applied.  Or,  again,  we  might 
have  them  under  the  headings  constructive,  decorative 
and  pictorial. 

The  forms  of  drawing  suit«d  to  our  public  schools  are 
outline,  illustrative,  still  life,  cast,  geometrical,  plotting, 
orthographic  and  isometric  projection,  designing,  and 
possibly  life  drawing  and  water  color  painting  to  a 
limited  extent. 

Outline  Dramug  consists  in  representing  the  object 
or  scene  by  the  bare  outline,  which  may  be  filled  in 
with  color.  The  ancient  Egyptian.s,  the  Chinese,  and 
some  other  nations,  seem  never  to  have  advanced  much 
beyomd  this  stage.  It  is  a  form  of  drawing  well  suited 
to  young  children,  as  it  requires  in  the  beginning  but 
little  manual  skill  and  can  be  made  very  interesting. 
With  small  effort  it  can  be  made  to  express  and  suggest 
more  for  the  labor  required  than  any  other  form  of 
drawing.  It  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  teaching  pur- 
poses in  every  grade.  No  other  drawing  should  be 
required  in  the  first  grade,  and  the  teacher  should  be 
satisfied  with  very  crude  attempts.  The  main  point  at 
this  stage  is  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  suggest  better 
forms  gradually.     If  this  is  done  progress  will  be  rapid.* 

Illustrative  Drairin;/  is  but  an  extension  of  outline 
drawing  in  which  fuller  details  are  given.  It  should  be 
used  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  draw, 
but  as  an  aid  in  studying  and  describing  natural  history 
objects.  The  teacher  can  never  be  certain  that  his 
nature  lesson  has  been  a  success  until  the  pupil  shows 
by  a   good  drawing    that  he  has  clearly  observed  the 

*  "  Drawing  of  objects  should  be  mere  outlines,  no  perspec- 
tive eflect  being  attempted,  and  the  children  ehould  be  left 
pretty  much  to  themselves  while  thus  trying  to  record  the 
results  of  their  observations."  No.  I  Progressis'e  Drawing 
Course,  Selby  &  Co. 


leading  features  of  the  object  studied.  His  progress  in 
illustrative  drawing  will  dfpend  more  upon  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations  an<l  upon  his  desire  to  give  them 
adequate  expression  than  upon  any  formal  lessons  in 
drawing.  This  form  of  drawing,  then,  should  Itegin  at 
an  early  stage,  and  should  be  used  in  correlation  with 
other  studies,  particularly  nature  letwons,  concurrently 
with  writing  as  a  form  of  expression,  showing  briefly 
and  clearly  the  substance  of  what  had  l»een  learned 
regarding  the  subject.  Another  form  of  illustrative 
drawing  consists  in  making  pictures  descriptive  of  the 
story  of  the  reading  lesson.  For  example,  after  reading 
I.iongfel low's  beautiful  poem  on  Evangeline  the  pupils 
might  be  asked  to  depict  some  of  the  simpler  scenes, 
showing  the  [ndian  in  his  wigwam,  or  in  his  canoe  on  a 
lake,  or  bringing  down  some  animal  of  the  forest  with 
his  bow  and  arrow.  Such  an  exercise  would  be  most 
effective  in  cultivating  a  vivid  imagination,  deepening 
the  interest  in  the  story,  causing  the  pupil  to  dwell 
upon  it,  and  thereby  receive  a  more  lasting  impression. 
In  illustrative  drawing  there  need  be  no  formal  lessons 
from  the  second  to  the  ninth  grades.  In  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  grades  there  should  be  a  few  general  directions 
regarding  landscape  drawing. 

Still  Life  Drawing.  Here  our  formal  lessons  in  draw- 
ing may  be  said  to  begin,  although  some  preliminary 
exercises  may  be  given  in  drawing  straight  lines  and 
curves,  provided  interest  can  be  kept  up.  Still  life 
drawing  is  a  development  of  illustrative  drawing,  and 
differs  from  it  in  that  the  main  object  is  to  gain  skill 
in  representing  appearances.  As  this  implies  some- 
thing of  freehand  perspective,  it  should  enter  the  course 
of  study  about  the  seventh  grade,  the  earliest  stage  at 
which  the  majority  of  pupils  can  easily  be  made  to 
distinguish  between  appearances  as  presented  to  the 
eye  and  facts  of  form  as  known  by  touch. 

Cast. — Drawing  from  the  cast  should  begin  with  the 
eighth  grade.  Here  the  additional  elements  are  the 
introduction  of  type  forms,  but  more  especially  the 
training  of  the  pupil  to  an  appreciation  of  what  consti- 
tutes beauty  of  form.  As  a  preparation  for  this  year's 
work,  the  school  room  should  be  supplied  with  several 
copies  of  good  pictures  from  the  great  artists.  By  hav- 
ing masterpieces  of  art  continually  before  the  pupils, 
and  by  occasionally  calling  attention  to  their  character- 
istic beauties,  the  artistic  taste  of  the  pupils  will  be  in- 
sensibly improved.  Such  pictures  can  now  be  obtained 
very  excellent  in  qualit}'  and  at  very  reasonable  cost. 
(The  Perry  Pictures,  for  example). 

Geometrical  Drtuciny. — At  a  very  early  age  pupils 
should  be  taught  the  use,  at  first,  of  a  ruler,  graduated 
for  inches  and  centimeters,  and  afterwards  of  the  com- 
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passes.  Estimating  distances  and  then  verifying  the  re- 
sults by  measurement  is  a  very  useful  exercise.  The  eye 
will  also  be  trained  to  accuracy  by  first  drawing  in  free- 
hand a  simple  design  composed  of  straight  lines  and 
regular  curves, and  afterwards  comparing  it  with  the  same 
design  drawn  with  the  help  of  a  ruler  and  compass.  In 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  pupils  should  learn 
all  the  ordinary  problems  in  geometrical  drawing.  In 
many  of  them  it  will  be  easy  without  a  rigid  Euclidean 
demonstration  to  show  that  the  results  obtained  are 
correct.  After  a  preliminary  training  like  this  the 
study  of  geometry  will  present  fewer  difficulties  to  the 
beginner. 

I'lotting. — The  pupils  in  the  second  grade  should  be 
able  to  make  a  good  ground  plan  of  the  school  room. 
In  the  next  grade  they  learn  first  to  plot  the  playground, 
then  some  neighboring  field  and  even  the  school  section. 
Map-drawing  then  becomes  intelligible  and  easy. 

Projections. — Simple  exercises  in  projections  should  be 
introduced  as  early  as  the  fifth  grade,  if  possible  in  con- 
nection with  construction  work  either  in  school  or  at 
home.  A.  McKay. 

Foa  THE  Review.] 

The  Best  Education  for  Engineers. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Nature  (October  5th)  there 
appeared  a  very  notable  address  to  a  technical  college 
on  technical  education  by  Sir  Andrew  Noble.  Sir 
Andrew  is  an  F.  R.  S.  and  a  K.  C.  B.  These  distinc- 
tions came  to  him  because  of  his  contributions  to 
mechanical  science,  made  in  connection  with  his  work 
as  a  member  of  the  great  engineering  establishment  at 
Elswick,  of  which  Lord  Armstrong  is  the  head.  He 
has  some  30,000  men  under  him,  and  he  speaks  from 
his  practical  experience 

I  ;im  coiitiiuially  asked  what  education  I  should  recommend 
for  II  lad  entering  Elswiok.  I  always  say,  "Send  your  son  to 
as  good  a  .school  as  you  can,  keep  him  there  as  long  as  you 
can,  do  not  curtail  his  time  of  schooling,  do  not  stunt  his  early 
iutellectAial  j;rowth  by  narrowing  it  down  to  any  special  study 
as  taught  at  elementary  schools." 

Science,  mechanical  drawing,  and  such  like,  are  no  doubt 
very  u.seful  (as  all  kMowlcdse  is  useful)  in  their  way.  ...  I 
faicy  most  employers  would  rather  that  a  lad  come  to  them 
blankly  i<?nnrant  of  both  so  lonj;  as  he  had  had  a  good  education, 
had  lioen  tuu;,'ht  and  had  ability  to  think,  and  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  any  subject  brought  to  his  notice. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  1  should  say,  any  knowledge 
acquired  by  a  boy  before  he  is  sixteen  can  have  but  slight 
intiinsic  value.  Up  to  that  age  it  is  not  what  he  learns  that 
we  have  to  look  at,  but  lioir  he  learns  :  it  is  the  habit  of  disci- 
pline, of  mental  application,  of  power  in  attacking  a  subject, 
that  are  so  valuable ;  not,  generally,  any  detinite  piece  of  know- 
ledge he  may  have  <;ained.  , 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  classics  as  a  means,  I 
must  take  up  my  parable  against  a  course  of  education  I  have 


seen  in  several  primary  schools  where  an  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  boys,  often  little  better  than  children,  rudimentary 
chemistry,  rudimentary  geolog'y,also  physiolopy  and  electricity. 

Men  who  have  received  a  really  good  education  are  fresh 
and  keen,  when  others  who  have  been  hammering  away  at 
semi-technical  work  from  early  boyhood  have  become  stale  and 
less  vigorous. 

Even  in  public  schools  and  their  ecpiivalents,  for  older  boys, 
what  are  termed  engineering  shops  are  generally  a  failure,  so 
far  as  any  efficient  knowledge  to  be  grained  in  them  is  con- 
cerned. Except  as  a  reasonable  diversion  for  recreation  hours, 
such  .shops,  I  fear,  have  but  little  value. 

A  boy  should  not  seriously  begin  any  special  study  (/.  e.  to 
fit  him  technically  for  a  profession)  before  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

When  any  practical  instruction  is  given,  it  should  be  based 
on  sound  theoretical  knowledge.  England  suffers  from  too 
much  "  rule  of  thumb." 

In  ni}'  experience  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known  a  man 
to  rise  to  the  lop  of  the  tree  without  thorough  theoretic  or 
technical  knowledge.  M. 


For  the  Review,] 

Some  Thoughts  about  War  — Its  Literature. 


By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

In  these  days  our  minds  are  all  full  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  No  doubt  you  have  studied  the  map  of 
the  war  district  very  carefully,  and  have  read  or  been 
told  about  the  reasons  for  the  struggle  ;  probably  you 
read  on  the  bulletin  boards  or  in  the  newspapers  the 
latest  news  of  the  fighting,  and  could  tell  me  the  names 
of  the  leaders  on  either  side,  and  point  out  or  describe 
the  situation  of  the  places  named  in  the  telegrams.  It 
is  right  that  you  should  know  these  things,  for  we 
all  ought  to  be  as  well  informed  as  possible  about  mat- 
ters that  concern  our  country.  Have  you  thought  that 
in  years  to  come  other  boys  and  girls  will  study  these 
things  in  the  pages  of  a  history,  just  as  you  now  study 
about  the  taking  of  Quebec,  or  the  war  of  1812  ?  Per- 
haps they  will  think  it  is  all  very  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing ;  the  statement  that  "  in  Octoljer,  LS99,  one  thou- 
sand Canadian  troops  sailed  from  Quebec  to  take  part 
in  the  war,"  will  not  mean  to  them  what  it  does  to  those 
of  you  who  saw  some  of  those  very  soldiers  marching 
through  our  streets.  Even  such  questions  as  "  What  is 
the  longitude  of  Cape  Town  ?  "  "  What  is  the  difFer- 
erence  in  time  between  Durban  and  Halifax  'i  "  become 
suddenly  of  very  lively  interest  when  we  are  anxiously 
awaiting  to  hear  whether  the  Canadians  have  reached 
South  Africa,  or  questioning  at  what  time  of  day  such 
and  such  a  battle  was  fought,  and  how  long  afterwards 
we  heard  of  it.  The  thought  of  those  thousand  Cana- 
dians fighting  in  that  far  away  country  helps  us  to 
realize  that  we  belong  to  one  great  nation,  and  we  ought 
to  try  to  learn  all  that  we  can  that  will  help  us  to  be 
worthy,  useful  citizens,  remembering  those  words  of  the 
great  Edmund  Burke,  "  A  great  Empiri'  and  little  minds 
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go  ill  together."  And  while  we  are  reading  and  study- 
ing about  this  particular  war,  and  the  many  points  of 
interest  connected  with  it,  let  us  stop  for  a  few  minutes 
and  see  if  we  can  learn  a  little  al>out  war  in  general, — 
in  answer  to  some  such  questions  as  these,  "  Why  need 
there  ever  be  war  I  Is  there,  or  can  there  be,  anything 
worse  1  Is  any  good  gained  by  it  I  "  Because,  when  we 
hear  of  the  terrible  suffering,  unhappiness  and  los9  of 
precious  lives  that  it  causes,  these  questions  will  come 
into  our  minds.     Can  we  find  any  answers  to  them  1 

C)ne  of  the  reasons  why  3'ou  come  to  school  is  that 
you  may  learn  to  use  books  rightly,  and  a  great  teacher 
of  our  own  times  has  told  us  that  "  to  use  books  rightly 
was  to  go  to  them  for  help  ;  to  appeal  to  them,  when 
our  knowledge  and  power  of  thought  failed."  So,  tak- 
ing his  advice,  we  will  see  what  some  of  the  great  and 
wise  people  of  different  ages  have  said  about  war. 

You  remember  the  good  Sir  'I'liomas  More,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  He  wrote  a 
famous  book  called  "  Utopia,"  in  which  he  described  an 
imaginary  island  ;  the  government,  laws,  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  this  island  were  absolutely  the 
best  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  we  know  that  the 
writer  was  setting  forth  the  ways  of  living  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  see  in  his  own  dear  country.  This 
is  what  he  tells  us  about  the  Utopian's  plan  of  war  : 

They  tletest  war  as  a  very  brutal  thing  ;  and  whieli,  to  the 
reproach  of  human  nature,  is  more  practised  by  men  than  by 
any  sort  of  beasts;  and  thougli  they  accustom  themselves  daily 
to  military  exercises  and  the  discipline  of  wars,  that,  in  cases 
of  necessity  they  may  not  be  quite  useless,  yet  they  do  not 
rashly  engage  in  war,  unless  it  be  either  to  defend  themselves 
or  their  friends  from  any  unjust  aggressors;  or  out  of  good 
natuie,  or  in  compassion,  assist  an  oppressed  nation  in  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  *  *  *  *  The  only  de.'sis^n  of  the 
Utopians  in  war  is  to  obtain  that,  which,  if  it  had  been  granted 
them  in  time,  would  have  prevented  the  war;  or  if  that  cannot 
be  done,  to  take  so  severe  a  revenge  on  those  that  have  injured 
them,  that  they  may  be  terrified  from  doing  the  like  for  some 
time  to  come.  By  these  ends  they  measure  all  their  designs, 
and  manage  them  so  that  it  is  visible  that  the  appetite  of  fame 
or  vainglory  does  not  work  so  much  on  them  as  a  just  care  of 
their  own  .security. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  later,  another  great 
Englishman,  Edmund  Burke,  .said,  in  words  which  you 
would  do  well  to  commit  to  memory  ; 

The  blood  of  man  should  never  be  she<l  but  to  redeem  the 
bloo<l  of  man:  it  is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our  friends,  for 
our  God,  for  our  country,  for  our  kind  —  the  rest  is  vanity,  the 
rest  is  crime. 

A  modern  poet,  after  telling  us  how  he  has  been 
thinking  of  the  horrors  of  war,  says  : 

As  I  mused,  there  crowded  on  my  spirit 

The  lofty  virtues  nursed  in  strife;  the  will 

That  breaks,  but  bends  not;  goodness  even  in  death 

Abhorring  evil;  right  defying  wrong; 


The  i-tiTii  sell-wicritiif  of  .•xjuU  uliiu 

Kur  |M'rille<l  altjirn  and  fur  hcuilhs  profarM*!; 

The  ijunorous  chivalry  that  shields  the  «eok, 

And  dares  the  opprosaor'u  worst. 

•  •  •  "All  ulonu 

The  ayes,  namo.4  the  noblest  and  the  best 

From  Israel's  chiefs  to  thoiwj  bnive  men  wlio«e  gworcU 

Havi-  iR-eii  the  bulwark  of  my  native  isle. 

Till  musing,  I  excluinieU,   "  O  righteous  war. 

Though  immemorial  school  of  deathless  dee<lB." 

And  the  poet  Wordsworth,  horrified  by  the  dreadful 
deeds  at  the  time  of  the  l-'rench  Revolution,  tells  us 
that  after  a  time  he  could  not  have  Iwrne  to  think  about 
them,  if  he  had  not  received  into  his  heart  the  truth 
that  out  of  these  awful  aflljctions  might  grow  "  Honour 
which  could  not  else  have  been." 

To  see  what  these  "  lofty  virtues  nurserl  in  strife  ' 
and  this  "  honour  which  could  not  else  have  been  "  are, 
read  carefully  Tennyson's  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,"  the  "  Ballad  of  the  Revenge," 
and  Wordsworth's  "  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior." 
You  will  find  noVjle  and  stirring  passages  and  lines 
there,  and  they  will  teach  you  that  brave  and  good 
men  do  not  think  that  hardship  and  suffering  and  death 
are  the  worst  evils. 

Lord  Tennyson  wrote  a  great  deal  about  war  and 
soldiers,  and  the  last  lines  I  shall  put  before  you  are 
some  in  which  he  answered  the  objections  that  might 
be  made  to  his  doing  so.  A  young  lady  is  supposed  to 
be  talking  to  the  poet,  and  she  says, 

'•  You  praise  when  you  should  blame 
The  barbarisms  of  war." 

And  he  answers, 

"  You  wrong  me,  [Missionate  little  friend, 
I  wt)uld  that  wars  should  cease, 
I  would  the  (flobe  from  end  to  end 
Might  sow  and  reap  in  peace, 
And  some  now  Spirit  o'erbear  the  old, 
Or  Trade  refrain  the  Powers 
From  War,  with  kindly  links  of  gold. 
Or  Love  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 
But  since  our  mortal  shadow,  111, 
To  waste  this  earth  began — 
(Perchance  from  some  abuse  of  Will 
In  worlds  before  the  man 
Involving  ours) — he  needs  must  fight 
To  make  true  (leace  his  own; 
He  needs  must  combat  might  with  might. 
Or  Might  would  rule  alone: 
.\nd  who  loves  war  for  war's  own  sake 
Is  fool,  or  cra7.e<l,  or  worse. 
But  let  the  patriot -soldier  take 
His  meed  of  fame  iu  verse; 
Nay  —though  that  realm  were  in  the  wrong, 
For  which  her  warriors  bleed. 
It  still  were  right  to  crown  with  song 
The  warrior's  noble  deed." 
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For  the  Review  ] 

Topographical  Terms. used  in  New  Brunswick. 

W.  F.  Canong,  Ph.D. 

One  of  the  most  modern,  but  most  important  and  en- 
gaging, phases  of  histoiical  study  is  tliat  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  relations  of  the  history  of  peoples  to 
the  fecatures  of  their  environment.  In  such  a  study, 
the  investigation  of  the  terms  used  to  describe  topogi'aph- 
ical  (or  geographical)  features,  is  of  considerable  value. 
Here,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else,  are  we  apt  to 
find  indigenous  words,  or  suggestive  peculiar  uses  of 
words  ;  and  no  small  light  may  be  thrown  by  them  upon 
the  origin,  customs  and  psychological  processes  of  a 
people.  Such  terms  or  words  are  therefore  worth  col- 
lecting with  care,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  co-operation 
of  the  readers  of  the  Review  in  a  study  of  the  subject 
for  this  province.  Certainly  we  are  all  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  New  Brunswick  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  scholarship. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  study  I  have  drawn  up  the 
following  list,  based  upon  a  shorter  one  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  1S96 
(Section  ii,  page  209).  It  includes  all  of  the  topogra- 
phical terms  known  to  me  as  used  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  some  not  strictly  topographical,  though  nearly  re- 
lated, and  excludes  fancy  and  introduced  words  which 
have  not  become  fixed  in  general  use.  The  list  must 
be  very  incomplete  and  probably  is  erroneous  in  places, 
and  without  doubt  the  reader  can  suggest  many  ad- 
ditions and  corrections.  When  such  are  found,  I  re- 
quest that  they  be  communicated  to  me  ;  and  later  an 
additional  list  will  be  published  giving  all  new  facts 
and  corrections,  with  the  names  of  tho.se  suggesting 
them.  Jlany  of  the  names,  including  of  course  those 
which  it  is  most  important  to  obtain,  are  not  yet  in 
print  either  in  books  or  maps,  but  exist  only,  as  do 
many  of  the  terms  in  this  list,  in  the  language  of  fisher- 
men, guides  and  liimbermen.  The  names  applied  by 
them  to  any  kind  of  geographical  features  whatever, 
should  be  collected.  The  teacher  will  probably  find,  if 
he  or  she  reads  the  list  to  pupils,  that  the  more  obser- 
vant of  them  can  suggest  additions,  particularly  of  very 
local  and  unusual  terms.  The  list  is  weak  in  terms  used 
by  the  Acadian  French,  and  additions  from  tiiis  source 
are  particularly  desirable.       And   here  follows  the  list  : 

Ahoideau.  In  Westmorland  for  a  dyke  across  a 
stream,  containing  a  sluiceway  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
fresh  water  to  drain  out,  but  not  to  allow  the  salt  water 
to  enter.  Corrupted  locally  to  "  bite-o,"  and  also  often 
called  "  batterdeau."  By  the  French  usually  spelled 
"  aboiteau,"  or  "  aboteau."  Its  origin  is  discussed  in 
the  Nevj  Brunswick  Mayazine,  Vol.  I,  pages  98,  22.J, 
226,  284,  340.     Later  studies  have  shown  that  it  is  not 


of  native  Acadian  origin,  but  was  brought  from  France 
where  it  is  still  used.— ('iV^.  B.  Magazine,  Nov.  1899.  J 

Anse.  Acadian  French  =  [French  =  a  cove,]  as  in 
Grand  Anse. 

Backwoods.  Also,  the  woods.  For  the  wild  country 
back  from  .settlements. 

Bar.  In  its  usual  .sense  of  an  obstruction  to  a  har- 
bor ;  but  also  applied  to  long  points  of  gravel  or  sand 
along  rivers. 

Barachois.  Acadian  French  for  a  lagoon  at  mouth 
of  a  river.  Probably  corrupted  from  "Barre  a  echouer  ' 
=  a  landing  beach  (Howley  in  Transactions  of  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  IV,  ii,  92),  though  Ferland  gives 
"  Barre  a  cheoir."  It  is  u.sed  in  France  on  the  sea 
coast.  (Aubert,  Littoral  de  la  France,  IV,  186,  and 
Larousse,  Dictionaire.)  In  Newfoundland  corrupted  to 
"  Barrasway  "  (Howley,  op.  cit.). 

Barren.  Open  plains  and  bogs  covered  with  heath 
bushes.  Often  used  in  the  combination  "  caribou- 
barrens." 

Basin  In  its  usual  sense  as  a  sheltered  harbor,  as 
in  Lepreau  Basin,  Cumberland  Basin. 

Batlure.  Acadian  French,  for  a  flat  exposed  at  low 
tide  or  nearly  so  (at  Shediac  and  Miscou,  etc.). 

Bay.     In  its  usual  sense. 

Beach.     In  its  usual  sense. 

Bedoo,  or  hndoo,  or  pudoo.  Particularly  along  the 
Miramichi  and  the  Tobique  for  a  cul-de-sac,  or  still 
cove  by  a  river,  especially  such  as  are  formed  when  old 
passages  behind  islands  are  closed  at  the  upper  end. 
Also  spelled  "  Bordeau  "  and  "  Budeaux,"  etc.  It  is 
doubtless  a  corruption  of  the  French  "  perdu  "  =  lost, 
referring  to  the  "  blind  "  character  of  the  place.  It 
appears  as  "  perdue "  on  one  old  plan  in  the  Crown 
Land  Office. 

Bend.     For  a  sharp  turn  in  a  stream  oi-  river. 

Branch.     In  the  usual  sense  for  an  affluent  of  a  river. 

Brook.  In  its  usual  sense,  for  a  small,  usually  a  run- 
ning, stream. 

Body.  Used  in  Westmorland  for  the  extent  of  marsh 
enclosed  within  one  .set  of  dikes. 

Bog.  In  the  usual  sense  for  a  wet  place  where  peat 
mosses  grow.  In  Westmorland  the  curious  patches  of 
"  sedge  "  (Spartina  stricta,  var.  glabra),  growing  isolated 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  below  high  water,  are  called 
"  sedge- bogs." 

Bogan.  Used  by  guides  and  hunters  for  a  marshy 
cove  by  a  stream  ;  practically  the  same  as  "  bedoo." 
Sometimes  also  "  bogan-hole."  It  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Indian  "  pocologan,"  which  has  the  same 
meaning.  Sometimes  given  as  "logan."  (Samuels, 
With  Fly-Rod  and  Camera,  418). 

/Srow.  A  high  bank  by  a  river  cleared  for  rolling 
lumber  into  the  stream. 

Butte.  Acadian  French  =  a  small  hill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  now  in  use  (it  is  not  on  any  modern  map), 
but  it  was  applied  in  17-o5  to  many  small  hills  in  West- 
morland near  Fort  Cumberland.  (Point  de  Bute  has  a 
different  origin). 

Canal.  Used  locally  in  Charlotte  for  the  natural 
passage  between  Lake  Utopia  and  the  Magaguadavic, 
which  it  well  de.scribes. 

Channel.     In  its  usual  sense  as  the  deepest  part  of  a 
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stream  ;  also  fur  an  arm  of  the  sea,  as  Chignecto  Channel. 

Clearing.  A  place  where  woods  are  reraovod  for  a 
farm. 

Clijf'.     In  its  usual  sense,  though  little  used. 

ConnT.      Much  us»'(l  for  a  settk-incnt   at  cross  roads. 

Cov.      In  the  usual  sense,  as  a  small  ha}'. 

Creek.  For  a  slu;;i;ish  stream,  especiully  through 
meadows.      Ixically  protiounceii  "  crick." 

Dale.  Not  u.sed  alone,  but  in  made  up  combinations 
a-s  Springdale,  etc. 

Deadivater.  For  a  part  of  a  stream  with  liule  or  no 
current. 

Deal  or  (/(j/e.  A  single  strip  or  section  of  cultivated 
land,  particularly  a  strip  in  a  hay  field  rounded  up  and 
lined  by  ditehe.s. 

Devil's  Sliile,  Oven,  Head,  Back,  EUiow,  etc.  Applied 
to  places  with  something  remarkable,  forbidding  or 
uncanny. 

Diijiie.  Acadian  French  =  Dike.  Appears  in  Gran- 
digue. 

Dike.  In  Westmorland  and  on  the  North  Shore  for 
ridges  built  to  keep  out  the  sea  from  the  marshes. 
Where  these  are  continued  across  a  stream,  with  a 
sluiceway  to  allow  the  freshwater  to  escape,  the)'  are 
called  "  Aboideaux,"  (which  see).  In  Nova  Scotia,  at 
Grand  Pre,  the  name  "  dike  "  is  applied  to  the  marsh 
land  enclosed  by  the  dike,  while  the  dike  proper  is 
called  the  "  running  dike."     Often  spelled  "dyke." 

Dnckhole.  Sometimes  for  a  reedy  cove  by  a  small 
river. 

Dugway.  On  the  St.  John  for  a  short  channel  artifi- 
cally  dug  through  intervale. 

Dune..  Acadian  French  =  a  sandy  beach.  Appears 
in  Grandune  and  Belledune. 

Eddy.  Along  the  St  John  for  deep  coves  below  bars 
where  the  water  circles  around,  as  Burgoyne's  Eddy. 
Also  in  usual  sen.se  on  the  southern  coast. 

Falls.  In  the  usual  sense  ;  also  applied  to  bad 
rapids  on   rivers. 

Flat.  Applied  to  a  piece  of  intervale  land  along  a 
river  ;  thus  much  used  on  the  Tol)ii|ue,  as  Dow's  Flat, 
Riley  Brook  Flat,  etc.  Also  applied  to  level  places  of 
mud  or  sand  laid  bare  by  the  tide. 

Floirage.  Used  on  the  Lepreau  for  the  lake  or  dead- 
water  formed  by  a  dam  on  the  river. 

Follow.  A  place  in  the  woods  newly  cut  and  burned 
in  preparation  for  settlement. 

Forks.  Used  commonly  for  the  place  of  branching 
of  a  river  ;  implies  looking  up  stream. 

Forest.  Not  used  except  in  the  compound  "  forest- 
fires  ; "  instead  "  woods  "  is  used. 

Gorge.  In  its  usual  sense  for  deep  valley  cut  in  rock. 
The  exact  ecjuivalent  of  canyon  of  other  countries. 

Gulch.  On  the  Restigouche  and  (to  lesser  extent) 
the  Nepisiguit,  for  the  ravines  by  which  the  smaller 
brooks  enter,  and  extended  to  the  brooks  also. 

Gully.  On  the  North  Shore  for  the  narrow  entrances 
to  the  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Doubtle.ss 
a  corruption  of  the  French  goulet  =  a  throat,  and  also 
the  entrance  to  a  harbor. 

Guzzle.  Used  at  one  place  in  Charlotte  (Toby 
Guzzle,  on  the  railroad   .south  of  McAdam)  for  a  very 


crooked  Rtream.     The  word  ;    ;.  , ;..,4land 

for  a  ditch. 

Uarliour.      In  its  usual  sense. 

Head.  For  the  puints  mode  l»j  cliffs  with  rounded 
tops  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Heiilh.  In  Charlotte  for  the  lx)gs  or  barn-ns.  Pro- 
nounced locally  "  hayth.  ' 

Hill.  In  its  usual  sense  ;  used,  as  a  rule,  only  where 
there  is  a  higher  "mountain"  in  the  vicinity. 

Hole.  In  Westmorland  for  a  very  small  lake  in  the  lx>g«. 

Horseback.  A  narrow  gravel  ridge.  Also  in  West- 
morland called  "  boar's  back." 

Inlet.  For  the  principal  stream  flowing  into  a  lake. 
Also  on  maps  for  a  bay  at  mouth  of  a  river,  as  Digde- 
gujish  Inlet. 

Intervale.  The  alluvial  flats  along  rivers.  Pro- 
nounced "  interval." 

Island.  In  the  usual  sense  ;  also  applied  in  West- 
morland to  high  land  surrounded  by  marsh. 

Jaws.  Used  in  places  (as  on  Oromocto  Lake)  for  the 
outlet  from  a  lake. 

Keyhole.  On  (J rand  Ijake  for  a  small  round  harbor 
or  cove  with  narrow  entrance. 

Knoll.  In  the  usual  sense,  but  uncommon  ;  occurs 
at  Sussex. 

Lagoon.  On  the  North  Shore  for  the  lake-like 
expanses  formed  by  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

Lake.      In  the  usual  sense. 

Landing.  Used  along  the  upper  St.  Croix  for  the 
places  where  roads  from  farms,  etc.,  reach  the  river. 

Ledges.  Used  in  the  usual  sense ;  as  the  Mace's 
Bay  Ledges. 

Leg.  Used  locally,  and  naturally,  for  the  branches  of 
Trowsers  Lake,  Tobique,  in  the  form  "  right-hand  leg, 
left  hand  leg." 

Marsh.  In  the  usual  sense.  In  Westmorland  the 
name  is  retained  for  the  great  areas  of  originally-salt 
marsh  now  reclaimed  by  dikes.  Pronounced  locally 
often  as  "  mash." 

Mill  privilege.  For  a  locality  with  a  fall  giring  a 
chance  for  a  dam  and  water-power. 

Millstream.  For  a  stream  with  a  fall  at  which  a  mill 
is,  or  has  been,  built. 

Mountain.  L^sually  applied  to  the  highest  land  in  a 
neighborhood,  no  matter  what  its  height ;  given  to 
many  hills  under  100  feet  high. 

A'arrows.  For  narrow  places  in  a  river  ;  also  much 
used  as  equivalent  to  "  gorge."  Locally  pronounced  as 
"  narrus  "  or  "narrers." 

y^eck.      For  a  narrow  isthmus. 

Xabhle.  In  Charlotte  for  a  small  detached  mass  of 
rock  near  a  high  shore,  also  "  round  nubble." 

Oullel.      For  the  stream  emptying  a  lake. 

O.rhoni.  A  l)end  in  a  stream  which  turns  the  latter 
back  on  its  course. 

Pass.  Used  above  Fredericton  for  the  priocipal 
channel  among  intervale  islands,  as  the  Grand  Pass. 

Passage.  In  Charlotte  for  tlie  channels  between 
islands  navigable  for  ves,sels,  as  Letete  Passage. 

Peak.      Occasional,  for  a  mountain  with  pointed  top. 
Perdu.      Probablv  the  Acadian  French  original  form 
of  our  Bedoo  (which  see). 
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Pitch.  For  one  part  of  a  broken  fall,  as  "  upper 
pitch,"  etc.  Also  used  to  describe  the  height  of  a  river, 
as  "it  has  a  good  pitch,"  (when  the  water  is  high).J^ 

Plains.  Used  about  St.  John  for  the  blueberry 
barrens. 

Point.  In  the  usual  sense  ;  also  for  the  extremity  of 
high  land  projecting  into  marsh  in  Westmorland. 
Locally  pronounced  "pint." 

Po7id.  In  the  usual  sense ;  though  only  for  very 
small  bodies  of  water,  never  as  in  Newfoundland.  Also 
on  the  Miramichi  as  equivalent  to  "pool." 

Pool.     The  deep  places  on  our  riveis  where  fish  lie. 

Portage.  A  path  around  a  fall  or  between  streams  ; 
also  a  road  built  in  such  places,  or  to  convey  stores  into 
the  woods. 

Pudoo.     See  Bedoo. 

Pug-holf.  On  the  upper  St.  John  (i.  <".  bog-hole?), 
probably  as  equivalent  to  Bogan. 

Quickwater.  Sometimes  for  water  running  swiftly, 
but  unbroken  by  rapids. 

Rapids.  In  the  usual  sense ;  especially  where  the 
water  is  broken  and  white. 

Ravine.  Locally  in  Kings  County  for  the  V-shaped 
valley  of  a  small  stream. 

Reach.  For  a  long  straight  stretch  on  a  river  where 
a  vessel  can  make  long   tacks  ;  appears  in  Long  Reach. 

Ridge.  For  elongated  hills,  especially  in  Charlotte, 
where  they  are  common. 

Rips.  For  swift  water  less  broken  than  in  rapids, 
as  when  over  gravel  bars.  Also  sometimes  called  (at 
least  formerly)  "  ripplings." 

River.      In  the  usual  sense. 

Rock.  Sometimes  for  a  considerable  hill,  as  "Eagle 
Rock,"  near  Welsford,  in  Queens. 

Run.  In  Westmorland  for  the  small  streams  con- 
necting the  lakes  in  the  floating  bogs. 

Runround.  A  passage  behind  an  island  with  a 
current  through  it ;  perhaps  particularly  when  a  branch 
comes  into  it,  as  the  "Mamozekel  Runround,"  on  the 
Tobique. 

Sea  wall.  On  the  southern  coast,  for  the  boulder 
ridges  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  often  enclosing  lakes  and 
lagoons. 

Settlement.  Used  instead  of  village,  which  is  but 
rarely  heard. 

Shoals.      In  the  usual  sense,   as  the  Oromocto  shoals. 

Sinkhole.  Deep  hollow  occurring  in  glacial  gravels, 
and  also  perhaps  in  places  underlaid  by  fallen-in  caves 
in  gypsum  districts. 

Slip.  Used  at  St.  John  for  a  place  where  small  ves- 
sels can  be  beached,  especially  beside  a  wharf. 

Stilhvater.  Used  (especially  formerly)  for  a  quiet 
stretch  in  a  usually  rough  stream.  Now  generally 
called  dead  water. 

Stream.  Used  for  a  watercour.se  smaller  than  a  river 
but  larger  than  a  creek  or  brook  and  more  rapid  than  a 
creek. 

Swale.  A  low  wooded  place,  through  which  at  times 
water  may  flow. 

Swamp.  In  its  usual  sense,  for  a  low  wet  place, 
usually  wooded. 

Thoroughfare.     A  passage  between  lakes  on  the  same 


level.  Also  the  principal  passage  among  intervale 
islands. 

Tickle.  At  Miramichi  for  a  narrow  passage  between 
an  i.sland  and  the  main  shore,  at  Beaubear's  Island  and 
Hay  Island.  Origin  uncertain,  but  discussed  by  Patter- 
son in  Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  VIII,  ii,  144. 

Thrum  or  Thum-cap.  In  Charlotte  and  St.  John  ; 
used  like  Nubble,  but  for  larger  masses. 

Tote-road.  A  road  to  a  camp  for  the  taking  in  of 
supplies. 

Upland.  Used  for  the  higher  land  along  a  river  ,  to 
contrast  with  intervale. 

Vale.  Not  used  alone,  except  in  Su.ssex  Vale,  but 
common  in  made-up  combinations. 

Vaults.  Apparently  formerly,  if  not  now,  u.sed  in 
Albert  County,  as  the  following  passage  in  Cockburn's 
Report  on  Emigration,  1827,  shows:  "Crossed  one  of 
those  very  steep  ravines  or  abrupt  glens,  between  the 
mountain.s,  which  are  here  called  'vaults.'" 

Valley.     In  the  usual  sense. 

Woods.      For  the  forest. 

Of  the  words  in  this  list,  it  is  surprising  to  find  but 
a  single  one,  namely,  "  bogan,"  which  can  possibly  be 
of  Indian  origin.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  we  have 
not  adopted  more  Acadian  French  terms.  But  I  hope 
my  readers  can  add  many  others,  both  French  and 
Indian,  to  the  list,  as  well  as  some  of  English  origin, 
which  I  have  overlooked. 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 


The  Teacher's  Self-Improvement.' 


By  H.  C.  Henderson,  M.A.,  Fredericton  High  School. 


Though  in  homely  phrase,  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
"  one  cannot  live  skim  milk  and  teach  cream."  Teach- 
ing is  exacting  work,  and  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
one's  best  energy  and  talent.  But  this  very  expendi- 
ture, essential  though  it  be  to  success  in  teaching, 
impoverishes,  and  unless  the  fountain  is  kept  continually 
renewed,  the  result  is  stagnation.  In  our  so-called 
student  days  the  danger  lay  in  continual  ab.sorption, 
with  little  or  no  outgo ;  the  danger  with  us  as  teachers 
to-day  lies  in  the  constant  outgo,  without  sulficient 
taking  in  or  assimilation  of  new  material. 

At  the  outset,  then,  we  will  adopt  the  axiom  that  a 
teacher  of  students  must  himself  be  a  student.  So 
soon  as  the  teacher  loses  sight  of  this,  so  soon  does  he 
begin  to  retrograde.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  stimu- 
late our  pupils  to  mental  activity  and  create  in  them  a 
desire  for  knowledge  if  we  ourselves  are  living  in  a  state 
of  mental  lethargy  and  have  lost  all  desire  for  further 
acquisition  ?  Moreover,  can  we,  as  teachers,  keep  in 
sympathy  with  our  pupils,  in  their  difficulties,  and  in 
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their  triumphs  over  ditliculties  mastered,  if  we  oursclve^ 
have  none  1  T  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  each 
one  of  us  should  be  ardent  followers  of  every  hranch  of 
knowledge,  for  th.it  would  be  impossible ;  but  I  do 
mean  that  each  one  of  us  should  follow  up  one  or  more 
lines  of  study  so  that  we  may  still  possess  the  student 
spirit.  With  powers  developed  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
advance,  it  is  inexcusable  to  allow  those  powers  to 
become  dwarfed  through  lack  of  use. 

What  of  the  mathematics,  the  natural  science,  the 
history,  the  Latin,  with  whose  elements  we  become  more 
or  less  acquainted  when  at  school  i  Are  these  studies  of 
value  only  to  the  boys  or  girls,  or  is  it  not  possible  that 
a  further  acquaintance  with  them  may  accomplish 
something  for  those  who  have  passed  out  from  the 
condition  of  the  pupil  and  have  assumed  the  role  of 
teacher  ?  But  whatever  the  particular  subject  of  study 
to  which  we  are  especially  devoted,  the  broad  and 
flowery  field  of  English  literature  lies  open  for  us  each 
to  explore  and  therein  to  take  delight.  The  subject 
matter  of  literature  is  a-s  varied  as  human  interests, 
expressing,  as  has  been  said,  "all  the  phases  of  human 
life  and  endeavor,  and  all  the  yearnings  and  passions  of 
the  human  soul."  No  one  can  fail  to  grow  in  .sympathy 
with  his  fellows,  in  higher  aspirations  for  himself,  in 
the  desire  to  be  and  to  do,  in  breadth  of  vision  and  in 
depth  of  feeling,  who  makes  one  or  more  of  the  masters 
of  the  English  tongue  his  study. 

"The  majestic  verse  of  Milton  and  of  Wordsworth 
at  his  best ;  the  polished  excellence  of  Tennyson,  and 
the  concentration  and  dramatic  power  of  Browning ; 
the  broa<l  humanity  of  8hake.speare  and  Scott ;  and  the 
humor  and  pathos  which  find  such  different  expression 
in  Thackeray  and  Dickens;  the  strength  of  George 
Eliot  and  the  delicacy  of  Elizabeth  Browning ;  the 
word-painting  of  Kuskin  and  Carlyle,  the  wit  of  Tom 
Hood  and  the  delicate  humor  of  Charles  Lamb,-  all 
these  should  have  their  chance  of  appealing  to  a  mind 
that  has  had  an  all-round  education  in  appreciation." 

The  above  quotation  from  Prof.  Morgan  (in  his  Psy- 
chology for  Teachers)  contains  the  names  of  the  leading 
master  minds  in  the  realm  of  English  literature  and 
indicates  lines  of  reading  that  are  of  the  highest  order. 
Of  course  modern  writers  .should  not  be  neglected,  but 
in  this  age  of  rapid  book  making  much  that  is  written 
will  have,  by  the  most  of  us,  to  be  left  unread.  To 
have  read  some  of  the  best  of  standard  literature,  and 
to  be  able  to  read  some  of  the  l>est  cuirent  literature, 
ought  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  teacher.  The  narrow- 
ing tendency  of  school  routine  and  the  continual  coming 
in  contact  with  minds  immature,  can  thus  be  counter- 
acted, and  as  a  result  of  the  broader  culture  we  will  be 


able  to  keep  more  steadily  before  us  our  ideaiit.  The 
reading  of  books,  however,  should  V>c  regarded  largely 
a.s  a  means  than  as  an  end.  And  just  hen-  I  would 
emphasize  that  which  you  have  so  often  heard,  that  ono 
good  book,  thoroughly  understood  and  made  your  own, 
is  worth  dozens  read  superficially  with  cout4?ntii  un- 
mastered.  Much  reading,  without  proper  thought,  aa 
well  as  much  reading  of  mattt^r  in  itself  worthleM,  is 
injurious. 

But  I  propose  to  confine  this  paper  in  the  main  to 
what  may  'je  accomplished  along  the  lines  of  professional 
improvement.  At  the  out-set  1  would  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  a  teacher  must  know  the  subjects  he  would 
teach.  It  is  impossible  to  impart  instruction  success- 
fully on  a  subject  which  we  have  not  already  mastered. 
Moreover,  we  must  have  a  knowledge  that  goes  beyond 
that  which  we  expect  our  pupils  to  have.  For,  as  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  best  is  always  lost  in  the  imparting, 
if  we  are  just  up  to  the  minimum  standard,  our  pupils 
are  sure  to  fall  below  that  standard.  To  know  our 
subjects  from  all  sides,  to  see  them  in  their  relations  to 
other  subjects,  and,  in  the  case  of  mathematics  especially, 
to  know  the  principles  underlying  them,  is  a  necessity. 
But  to  know  a  subject,  and  to  know  how  to  teach 
that  subject,  are  not  neces-sarily  synonymous,  so  we 
must  always  know  how  to  present  our  subjects  so  as  to 
reach  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  the  most  effective  way. 
When  at  normal  school  we  were  given  lessons  to  teach 
before  instructors  and  student  teachers.  We  usually 
made  a  preparation  of  those  lessons,  and  they  cost  us 
many  an  anxious  thought.  Divisions  of  the  subject  in 
hand  were  carefully  made,  and  the  (juestions  we  were 
to  ask  arranged  in  our  mind  in  consecutive  order.  This 
preparation  we  felt  was  essential  to  successful  teaching, 
and  wc  were  led  to  see  the  value  of  study  on  even  the 
simplest  of  lessons. 

What  has  been  our  practice  since  t  Do  we  make  a 
study  of  methods  of  presentation,  or  do  we  just  trust  to 
accident  and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  for  the 
successful  developing  of  our  subject  ( 

But  I  have  come  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  fully 
half  of  the  work  in  many  schools  consists  in  the  hearing 
of  lessons.  And  as  I  look  into  the  faces  of  teachers, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  in  charge  of  ungraded  country 
schools,  1  am  forced  to  recognize  this  other  fact,  that 
owing  to  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  course,  and  the 
number  of  cla,sses  in  the  school,  many  teachers  feel 
compelled  to  forego,  for  lack  of  time,  much  of  the  teach- 
in"  they  otherwise  would  do.  Moreover,  I  am  aware 
that  in  country  districts,  where  pupils  can  come  for 
only  part  of  the  year,  what  is  demanded  is  the  so-called 
"  practical  "  education,  and  a  knowledge  of  facts  seems 
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to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  development  of 
power.  But  let  us  have  a  care.  Which  is  of  more 
importance — a  knowledge  of  facts  that  will  remain  as 
mere  facts  unrelated  or  disconnected  with  the  possibility 
of  no  more  additions  thereto,  or  a  mind  trained  not 
only  to  better  obtain  and  retain  a  grasp  of  facts,  and  to 
relate  the  one  to  the  other,  but  also  capable  of  adding 
to  the  stock,  in  kind  and  in  degree,  and  to  render  the 
knowledge  once  acquired  the  means  of  further  growth  1 
Having  in  mind  that  education  is  a  process  of  develop- 
ment, which  .shall  we  .seek  to  do — develop  power  or  get 
over  ground?  The  latter  is  far  easier,  but  things  that 
are  easiest  do  not  possess  the  greatest  value.  But  the 
study  of  methods  of  presentation  is  not  the  only  one 
for  the  teacher.  There  is  something  more  fundamental. 
The  successful  imparting  of  instruction  implies  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  taught,  but  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mind  to  be  instructed.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  curriculum  is  the  material  with  which  we  have 
to  work  ;  but  the  way  in  which  the  mind  acts  in  appro- 
priating that  material  is  to  give  us  the  key  to  the 
method  by  which  the  material  is  to  be  employed. 

Drugs  and  medicines  are  the  materials  employed  by 
the  physician  in  effecting  cures  in  men's  bodies,  but  he 
would  be  a  strangely  equipped  physician  who,  though 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  drugs  employed,  knows 
nothing  of  the  different  bodily  organs,  or  of  the  result 
which  each  particular  drug  would  have  upon  any  given 
organ.  If  important  that  the  doctor  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  physical  organism  that  he  is 
required  to  treat,  shall  not  the  teacher  be  required  to 
know  something  of  the  mental  nature,  whose  develop- 
ment it  is  his  special  mission  to  superintend  ? 

Underlying  a  reliable  method  of  teaching  there  must 
neces.sarily  be  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  to  be  taught, 
and  a  conception  of  what  part  the  subject-matter  is  to 
play  in  the  mind's  development.  Granted  that  an  art 
may  be  often  successfully  pursued,  with  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  science,  surely  the  science  will  greatly 
contribute  towards  the  successful  employment  of  the 
art. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
how  true  it  must  be  and  for  deeper  reasons,  that  the 
proper  study  of  the  teacher  is  mind,  and  particularly 
the  nature  of  the  growth  of  children's  minds. 

This  study  of  children  may  be  carried  on  by  direct 
observation  and  by  the  reading  of  the  results  of  those 
who  have  made  child-study  and  mental  development  a 
specialty. 

To  teach  successfully  a  school  of  fifty  children  is  a 
task  of  no  mean  proportions  and  requires  ability  of  a 
high  order.     (Some  day  let  it  be  hoped  half  that  num- 


ber will  be  considered  a  full  quota).  With  such  a  large 
number  there  is  a  great  danger  of  doing  work  by  whole- 
sale. The  tendency  is  to  prescribe  the  same  work  for 
all  and  to  expect  the  same  results  from  all.  But  while 
in  general  the  minds  of  all  react  much  in  the  same  way 
and  mental  processes  are  carried  on  along  certain  defi- 
nite lines,  allowance  must  be  made  for  wide  differences 
in  individual  dispositions  and  for  those  peculiar  differ- 
ences which  go  to  make  up  distinct  peculiarities.  And 
it  is  here  where  observation  and  individual  study  have 
their  place.  There  is  much  more  to  a  child  than  that 
which  may  appear  in  a  given  recitation  period,  and  it 
should  be  the  teacher's  endeavor  to  know  his  pupils 
from  as  many  different  standpoints  as  he  can. 

As  an  aid  to  individual  observation  and  to  the  study 
of  mind  in  general,  are  many  books  which  may  be 
taken  up  with  much  profit  by  any  teacher. 

A  few  such  books  might  here  be  mentioned.  First 
on  the  list,  I  would  place  that  delightful  book  of  Lloyd 
Morgan,  entitled  "  Psychology  for  Teachers."  There 
is  certainly  no  more  suggestive  book  in  elementary 
psychology  nor  one  more  readable.  To  the  teacher  who 
through  contact  with  some  uninviting  book,  has  ac- 
quired a  distaste  for  mind  study,  I  would  most  hearti- 
ly recommend  this  book  of  Prof.  Morgan.  To  this 
might  be  added  Prof.  James'  "Psychology  of  Childhood," 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  C6).  "A  Study  of  Child  Nature,"  by 
Elizabeth  Harrison  (Chicago  Kindergarten  College). 
"  The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child  and  how  to  Study  It," 
by  Dr.  Rowe,  and  "Sully's  Study  of  Childhood,"  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  <t  Co.)  The  literature  on  child-study  and  on 
child  psychology,  is  wide  and  is  constantly  increasing, 
the  following  new  books  being  announced  and  favorably 
commented  upon  during  this  past  week.  "  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Child,"  by  Prof.  Oppenheim  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York) ;  "  From  the  Child's  Standpoint,"  by 
Florence  Winterburn  (The  Baker  Taylor  Co.,  New 
York)  ;  and  "  A  Study  of  a  Child,"  by  Mrs.  Hogan 
(Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York). 

No  one  can  read  any  of  these  books  without  having 
his  interest  in  children  quickened,  nor  without  obtain- 
ing some  insight  into  the  subtle  processes  that  underlie 
the  workings  of  children's  minds.  "  Oneness  with 
Nature  is  the  glory  of  childhood,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  and 
"  Oneness  with  childhood  is  the  glory  of  the  teacher." 
To  secure  this  oneness  with  childhood  we  must  be  both 
sympathetic  observers  and  open-minded   readers. 

Again,  if  we  wish  to  raise  teaching  to  the  dignity  of 
a  profession,  we  should  at  least  be  willing  to  do  some 
reading  of  the  literature  that  treats  of  education  as  a 
science,  as  well  as  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
various  educational    movements   and  with    the   lives  of 
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some  of  the  leading  educational  reformers.  Fitch's 
"  Lectures  on  Teaoliing,"  Quick's  "  Eduoiitional  Reform, 
ers,"  "  Talks  on  Teaching,"  by  Col.  Parker,  the  lives 
of  Horace  Mann,  Thomas  Arnold,  and  of  Thring,  hy 
Dr.  Parkin,  are  a  few  of  the  books  that  might  well 
form  a  part  of  every  teacher's  library. 

We  are  apt  at  times  to  look  at  our  work  purely 
through  its  local  coloring,  and  to  take  perhaps  narrow 
views  of  education  and  of  our  work  as  educators.  Any 
reading,  then,  that  will  tend  to  give  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  what  education  consists,  and  a  broader  outlook  upon 
life  and  its  meaning,  that  will  set  before  us  higher  ideals 
and  ambitions,  should  t)e  welcomed. 

In  making  suggestions  with  regard  to  educational  lit- 
erature, a  word  must  be  said  concerning  educational 
magazines.  It  ought  not  to  be  neces.sary  for  me  to  re- 
mind the  teachers  present  that  theyshould  loyallysupport 
our  own  professional  journal — the  Educational  Review. 
Its  efficiency  will  largely  be  determined  by  the  hearti- 
ness of  our  support.  In  addition  to  the  Review  there 
are  others  which  may  be  safely  recommended,  of 
which  number  one  or  more  should  be  taken  by  the 
progressive  teacher.  Of  these.  Primary  Education 
and  The  Primary  School  are  perhaps  the  best  for  the 
primary  teacher.  For  the  intermediate  teacher  the 
Jf.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  and  the  Home  and  School 
Journal,  Bloomington,  Iowa ;  and  for  the  grammar 
school  teacher  the  American  Educational  Pevieiv  and 
the  School  Beview  stand  at  the  head.  There  arc  but 
few  teachers  before  me  who,  in  addition  to  taking  the 
Educ.'VTIONAL  Review,  would  not  be  helped  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  regular  visits  of  such  magazines  as  tho.se  I 
have  mentioned. 

In  connection  with  the  teacher's  professional  improve- 
ment I  have  spoken  briefly  on  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  subjects  that  one  must  teach,  of  making  a  study  of 
methods  of  presenting  those  subjects,  of  this  study 
presupposing  a  knowledge  of  child-nature  and  of  the 
laws  of  mental  development,  gained  through  obser- 
vation and  reading,  of  the  need  for  more  reading  on 
the  theoretic  and  ideal  side  of  education,  and  of  the 
advantage  of  taking  as  one's  own  one  or  two  good 
educational  magazines.  On  this  subject  I  wish  to  urge 
one  more  point,  viz.,  the  need  of  local  teachers'  associa- 
tions, where  different  teachers  may  discuss  various 
educational  topics,  and  gain  from  each  other  the  benefit 
of  each  other's  experience. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  local  organizations  con- 
fined to  a  parish,  or  to  a  group  of  conveniently  located 
schools,  are  being  formed  in  a  number  of  places  in  this 
province,  and  that  the  work  done  by  them  is  proving 
highly   satisfactory.     Those    mo3t  interested    in    these 


associations  scfin  tu  think  luit  mori-  ix-rii'iir  i<  ii«.rivi-<] 
from  the  smaller  gatherings  than  from  the  larger 
county  institutes.  For  one  thing  there  is  much  more 
frtredom  in  di.scus-iion,  and  again,  each  member  haii  the 
privilege  of  proposing  topics  that  an-  of  sfwcia!  interest 
to  him. 

As  an  integral  part  of  a  local  toiKin  is  iisMiri.iti.ui,  a 
professional  library  would  be  a  highly  desirable  thing. 
Professional  books  are  somewhat  costly,  but  an  annual 
fee  of  one  dollar  a  memlier  would  create  a  fund  from 
which  a  good  library  could  be  procured  and  kept  upto 
date,  and  each  teacher  could  have  for  a  small  sum 
access  to  many  valuable  books  which  he  might  not  feel 
he  could  afford  to  have  in  his  private  library. 

For  a  long  time  the  cry  has  lieen  that  the  Sunday, 
schools  were  far  tehind  the  day  schools  in  methods  of 
teaching,  in  training  of  teachers,  in  thoroughness  of 
work  done.  There  has  been  much  truth  in  this  cry. 
But  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  so  very 
far  ahead.  The  Sunday-school  is  working  up,  and  in 
some  respects  it  may  set  us  an  example. 

Already  normal  courses,  embracing  not  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Bible,  but  of 
the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  are  taken  by  the  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  upon  which  rigid  examinations  are 
set.  The  Sunday-school  teachers,  moreover,  have  the 
parish  and  city  associations  in  addition  to  the  provincial 
and  county  conrentions.  Local  unions,  too,  for  primary 
teachers  have  been  organized,  supervised  by  a  county 
primary  superintendent ;  and,  of  .special  importance  in 
many  of  these  primary  unions,  circulating  libraries  con- 
taining books  on  child  study  and  kindergarten  work 
have  been  established. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  call  a  halt.  Here  I  have 
been  recommending  courses  of  reading  in  psychology,  in 
child  study  and  in  educational  theory  and  method,  of 
taking  educational  magazines,  of  further  reading  along 
the  lines  of  subjects  that  we  are  called  upon  to  teach, 
of  further  reading  along  the  subjects  of  the  school 
course,  and  of  reading  that  will  enrich  our  own  lives 
though  having  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the 
school.  And  I  know  the  question  that  is  uppermost  in 
your  minds  is  :  "  But  where,  after  school  work  is  over, 
are  we  to  get  the  lim>'  for  all  of  this?"  And  I  know 
that  for  teachers  tired  out,  as  many  are  with  the  day's 
work,  recreation  is  a  necessity  ;  and  the  question  of 
where  to  get  time  for  professional  and  private  reading 
is  a  serious  one. 

Perhaps  one  or  two  practical  suggestions  might  here 
be  permitted.  In  the  first  place  have  a  system.  Ar- 
range your  time  out  of  school,  as  in  school,  according  to 
a  plan.     Follow  that  plan  as  well,  owing  to  circumstan- 
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ces,  as  you  can.  Make  your  circumstances,  if  possible, 
bend  to  suit  your  plan  oftener  than  the  plan  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances. Be  careful  in  making  out  your  programme 
for  individual  study  not  to  lay  out  too  much,  for  we  are 
liable  to  overestimate  what  we  can  do  in  a  given  time. 
We  will,  however,  learn  from  experience  about  what  we 
may  expect  to  accomplish. 

In  your  working  programme  have  a  certain  fixed 
time  for  preparation  for  your  day's  teaching.  To  be 
definite,  this  should  be  at  least  forty-five  minutes,  better 
one  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a  half.  Is  it  now  too  much 
to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  time  taken  for  newspaper 
and  other  lighter  reading,  two  hours  a  day  for  four 
days  in  the  week  should  be  devoted  to  profitable  read- 
ing and  hard  study  ? 

But  you  say  that  such  a  division  of  your  time  is  too 
exacting,  and  that  it  will  render  your  life  mechanical. 
Not  so.  By  having  a  method  in  the  employment  of 
your  time  you  will  not  only  have  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement,  but  you  will  find  yourself  freer  than 
before  to  enjoy  the  other  things  that  must  make  a  part 
of  your  life. 

I  have  spoken  my  allotted  time,  and  yet  much  that 
might  well  come  under  the  scope  of  my  subject  I  have 
left  untouched. 

I  have  dealt  largely,  it  is  true,  upon  the  teacher's  mental 
improvement,  and  with  what  may  be  accomplished 
through  his  continual  application  as  a  student.  But 
we  must  not  stop  there.  There  is  an  education  of  the 
heart  better  than  all.  Let  us  develop  in  sympathy  and 
in  charity  ;  in  a  kindly  interest  in  others'  joys  and 
sorrows  ;  in  all  that  will  make  us  stronger  and  nobler  ; 
in  all  that  will  fit  us  to  become  worthy  teachers  and 
useful  citizens.  And  in  conclusion,  let  us  in  the  words 
of  that  eminent  educator.  Principal  Thring,  remember 
that  "  the  force,  and  the  sweetness,  the  purity  and  the 
power,  the  love  and  the  justice,  the  sheer,  perpendicular, 
massive,  noble  character  of  the  teacher  as  impressed 
upon  the  boy  or  girl  whom  he  instructs,  is,  after  all, 
of  far  greater  consequence  than  the  content  of  the 
learning  which  he  conveys." 


A  short  time  ago  a  New  York  magazine  offered  prizes 
of  $5,  $3,  and  $2  for  competition  among  school  children 
for  an  essay  upon  either  the  Spanish- American  War,  or 
the  War  with  the  Boers.  Word  was  received  yesterday 
afternoon  by  Miss  May  Kelly  that  she  had  been  award- 
ed first  prize,  she  having  written  the  best  essay  on  the 
Boer  War.  Miss  Kelly  is  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  M.  Kelly.  She  attends  the  York  street 
school  and  is  in  Miss  McKee's  department. — Frederic- 
ton  Gleaner,  Dec.  olh. 


TEIACHERS'    CONVENTIONS. 

Northumberland  Countv  Institute. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Northum- 
berland County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  in  Har- 
kins'  Academy,  Newcastle,  October  26th,  with  the 
President,  Dr.  Cox,  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Yors- 
ton,  Secretary.  Seventy-four  teachers  enrolled.  First 
session  opened  with  an  address  from  the  President,  who 
referred  to  the  progress  of  the  educational  spirit  in  the 
county  since  his  first  visit  to  the  Institute  in  1879. 
There  was  now  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  local  license 
known  in  the  county.  No  teacher  could  do  good  work 
without  proper  training.  There  was  still  something  to 
be  desired  in  the  training  which  our  teachers  obtained 
in  the  province.  Inspector  Mersereau  followed  with  a 
short  address  of  encouragement.  Mr.  Yorston  suggest- 
ed that  a  contribution  be  made  to  the  Canadian  Contin- 
gent Fund.  The  suggestion  was  heartily  endorsed,  and 
$25.00  was  voted  as  a  contribution.  Miss  Susie 
Harriman  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Primary  Number  " 
which  was  discussed  at  some  length.  Dr.  Cox  read  a 
paper  on  "  First  Steps  in  Reading,"  written  by  Sister 
Dwyer,  of  the  Convent  School  in  Chatham. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Institute  adjourned  to  French 
Fort  Cove,  and  spent  the  afternoon  studying  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  the  place  and  whatever  botanical 
specimens  could  be  found. 

On  Friday  morning,  Miss  Ina  Mersereau  read  a  very 
excellent  paper  on  the  "  Educational  Value  of  the 
Study  of  History,"  which  provoked  much  discussion  and 
favorable  comment.  The  President  read  a  very  helpful 
paper  on  "  Drawing,"  written  by  Sister  Bardon  of  the 
Chatham  Convent  School.  It  was  decided  that  these 
papers  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
to  all  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

Inspector  Mersereau  suggested  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  institute  be  held  in  Bathurst,  uniting  with  the 
institutes  of  Gloucester  and  Restigouche.  It  was 
decided  that  the  executive  committee  correspond  with 
the  executive  committees  of  Gloucester  and  Restigouche 
and  arrange  for  a  joint  institute  at  Bathurst,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  James  Mcintosh  read  a  paper  on  "The  Chief 
Points  to  be  aimed  at  in  Teaching  Advanced  Reading." 
A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Hagerman 
concerning  the  proposed  N.  B.  Teachers'  Union.  The 
proposed  union  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the  institute. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows ;  President,  F.  P. 
Yorston  ;  Vice-president,  Miss  A.  G.  Mcintosh  ;  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Donald  McLean;  additional  members  of  Execu- 
tive, Miss  Bell,  Miss  Edgar,  Miss  McLean. 

F.  P.  Yorston. 
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Wbstmorlasd  County  Tbachers'  Institute. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Westmor- 
land County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Sackvilie 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  2nd  and  3rd, 
President  II.  A.  Sinnott,  of  the  .Monoton  Jlijjh  School, 
in  the  chair.  The  public  educational  meeting  at  Ling- 
ley  Hall,  Mt.  Allison  University,  on  Thursday  evening 
was  well  attended.  There  was  an  excellent  programme 
of  music,  and  addresses  were  given  by  H.  A.  Powell, 
M.P.,  President  D.  Allison,  Rev.  Dr.  Lathern,  Principal 
Oulton,  Inspector  Smith,  and  others.  The  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  Mount  Allison  University  faculty  and 
the  citizens  of  Sackvilie  in  the  public  meeting  and 
throughout  the  proceedings  of  the  institute  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  gathering.  The  local  arrange- 
ments made  by  Principal  Dixon,  of  the  Sackvilie  High 
School,  and  his  staff  of  teachers,  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  institute.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  the  fine  assembly  hall  of  the  new  high  school.  This 
building  is  on  a  commanding  situation,  and  has  fine 
class  rooms,  with  good  equipment,  ventilation  and  light. 
The  programme  was  a  varied  and  interesting  one.  The 
spirit  with  which  it  was  carried  out  was  shown  on  the 
last  afternoon,  when,  after  Principal  Oulton  had  kept 
the  teachers  deeply  interested  until  darkness  had  set  in 
with  his  admirably  illustrated  le.sson  on  physics,  the 
institute  adjourned  to  meet  in  sections,  which  were  con- 
tinued to  a  late  hour. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  institute  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  President,  H.  B.  Steeves,  Shediac ;  Vice- 
president,  Miss  Read,  Port  Elgin  ;  Secretary,  F.  A. 
Dixon,  Sackvilie  ;  Miss  Burtt,  Dorchester,  and  G.  A. 
Oulton,  Moncton,  additional  members  of  the  executive. 


The  best  story  I  know  was  told  me  of  an  Edinburgh 
street  boy  by  a  lady  who  witnessed  the  incident. 
There  was  a  Christmas  tree  given  to  poor  children  at  a 
mission  hall,  and  hundreds  of  little  ones  were  assem- 
bled at  the  doors  in  advance  of  the  hour  of  admittance, 
many  of  whom  were  barefooted.  Among  them  was  a 
sweet-faced  little  girl,  who  seemed  less  hardened  than 
most  to  the  cold,  for  she  shivered  in  her  poor  jacket 
and  danced  from  one  foot  to  the  other — alas  !  what 
pitiful  dancing  that ! — on  the  cold  hard  stones  to  put 
some  life  into  her  chilled  limbs.  A  boy  not  much  older, 
and  himself  barefoot,  watched  this  performance  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  pro- 
tection, took  off  his  woollen  cap,  put  it  down  before  her 
bare  fe^t  and  said,  "  You  may  stand  on  that."  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  cloak  has  been  a  symbol  of  chivalry 
for  many  long  years,  but  who  shall  say  that  the  Edin- 
burgh street  boy's  cap  deserves  a  less  honorable  memory? 
• — Selected. 


CHItISTMA8-TIUK. 

Christmas  —  the  ma«s  of  Christ  —  hence  the  nam*. 
The  day  of  Christ's  birth  is  unknown,  and  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church  it  was  not  celebrated  on  this  day. 
Its  observance  on  December  25tli  is  ascribed  by  Bome 
to  Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  3.37-3.52.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  which  operated  to  fix  this  date  was  the  fact  that 
various  heathen  nations  regarded  the  winter  solstice  a« 
the  beginning  of  the  renewed  life  and  activity  of  the 
powei-s  of  nature,  the  (iermans  holding  their  Yule-feast 
at  this  time. 


A  Cbristnias  Carmen. 


Sound  over  all  waters,  reach  out  from  all  laiulfi, 
The  chorus  of  voices,  the  clu.''ping  of  luiiiils  ; 
Siiijj  hymns  that  were  eiinfr  by  the  stars  of  the  morn. 
Sing  songs  of  the  ongels  when  Jesus  wan  bom  I 

With  (find  jubilations, 

Bring  hope  to  the  niitions  ! 
The  dark  night  hius  ended  und  ho|)e  has  begun  ; 

Rise,  hojie  of  tlie  ages,  arise  like  the  sun. 
All  speech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat  as  one. 

Blow,  bugles  of  battle,  the  marches  of  pcjtce  ; 
East,  west,  north  und  south,  let  the  long  (juarrel  ceaae  ; 
Sing  the  song  of  great  joy  that  the  angels  Iwgan, 
Sing  of  glory  to  (;od  and  of  good  will  to  man. 

Hark  I  joining  in  chorus 

The  heavens  bend  o'er  us  ! 
The  dark  night  is  ending  and  duwn  has  begun  ; 

Rise,  hope  of  the  ages,  arise  like  the  sun. 
All  s[)eech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat  as  one  ! 

—  J.  II.   Whillitr. 


The  Prince  of  Peace. 


'  What  means  this  glory  round  our  feet," 

The  magi  mused,  "  more  bright  than  moro  ?" 
And  voices  chanted,  clear  and  sweet, 
'•  To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born." 

'  What  means  that  star,"  the  shepherds  said, 
"  That  brightens  through  the  rocky  glen  ?  " 
And  angels  answering  o'erhead. 

Sang,  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

'Tis  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 
Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb  ; 

We  wait  for  Him  like  them  of  yore  ; 
Alas  !  He  seems  so  slow  to  come. 

But  it  was  said,  in  words  of  gold 

No  time  or  sorrow  e'er  shall  dim. 
That  little  children  might  be  Injld 

In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 

All  round  about  onr  feet  shall  shine 

A  light  like  that  the  wise  men  saw. 
If  we  our  willing  hearts  incline 

To  that  sweet  Life  which  is  the  Ljiw. 

So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 

The  simple  faith  of  shepherds  then. 
And  kindly  clasping  hand  in  hand. 

Sing  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

For  they  who  to  their  childhood  cling. 

And  keep  their  natures  fresh  as  morn. 
Once  more  shall  hear  the  angels  sing, 
"  To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  horn." 

— /am«»  fiussel  Loicelf, 
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CURRENT    EVENTS. 


The  reports  of  the  recent  successes  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  Philippines,  encourage  the  hope 
that  the  Philippine  insurgents  will  give  up  their  strug- 
gle for  independence,  and  quietly  submit  to  their  new 
masters.  It  will,  however,  for  some  time  to  come,  re- 
quire large  garrisons  in  the  several  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago to  hold  the  natives  in  submission. 


Garret  A.  Hobart,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  died  at  his  home  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  21st 
November.  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  will  be  president  of 
the  senate  ;  and,  though  not  in  name  vice-president,  will 
succeed  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy. 


The  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  not  the 
only  new  development  in  that  branch  of  electrical 
science.  On  the  22nd  of  last  month,  Herr  Virag  per- 
formed the  wonderful  feat  of  sending  and  receiving 
messages  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  at  the  rate 
of  140,000  words  an  hour. 


The  millennial  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  will  occur  in  1901  ;  and  preparations  for  its 
observance  are  already  been  made,  both  in  England  and 
America. 


The  dreaded  bubonic  plague  made  its  appearance  at 
Santos,  Brazil,  some  weeks  ago,  and  has  since  been  a 
more  serious  cause  of  anxiety  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Two  cases  occurred  on  board  a  vessel  from 
that  port  which  has  recently  arrived  in  New  York  ; 
but  the  health  authorities  took  stringent  measures  to 
prevent  its  spreading.  It  is  believed  that  this  disease 
is  generally  communicated  to  human  beings  by  rats. 
The  plague  still  rages  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  and  is  still 
unconquered  in  India. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  past  month 
has  been  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Eng- 
land. Taken  in  connection  with  the  recent  treaty  for 
the  division  of  Samoa,  it  is  hailed  as  an  evidence  of  the 
growing  friendship  between  the  three  great  commercial 
nations — Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States; 
and  this  "  Saxon  Alliance,"  informal  though  it  be, 
must  have  far-reaching  results. 

As  regards  the  disposition  of  the  islands  in  the 
Samoan  group,  England  abandons  all  claims.  Germany 
retains  the  two  larger  islands,  Upolu,  with  a  population 
of  16,000,  and  Savaii,  with  12,000  inhabitants;  the 
United  States  secures  Tutuila,  with  the  harbor  of 
Pago-pago,  and  a  population  of  about  3, .500.  The  other 
islands  of  the  group  are   unimportant.      In  return  for 


her  surrender  of  the  right  of  joint  control,  Great 
Britain  receives  from  Germany  two  of  the  larger  islands 
of  the  Solomon  group,  at  present  of  little  value,  and  a 
delimitation  of  the  disputed  territory  in  Western  Africa, 
commonly  known  as  the  Gold  Coast  hinterland,  in  which 
the  British  think  they  have  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
bargain. 


In  the  Soudan,  Sir  Francis  Wingate's  force  found  the 
Khalifa's  force  near  Godid,  and  utterly  defeated  him, 
taking  9,000  prisoners.  The  Khalifa  and  all  his  prin- 
cipal emirs,  with  the  exception  of  Osman  Digna,  were 
killed  in  battle ;  and  the  power  of  the  dervishes  is  pro- 
bably crushed.     But  Osman  is  yet  to  be  heard  from. 


The  United  States  Congress,  now  in  session,  has  im- 
portant business  before  it,  including  the  determination 
of  a  form  of  government  for  their  new  colonial  posses- 
sions. There  are  signs  of  unrest  in  Cuba,  as  the  Cubans 
who  were  fighting  for  independence  protest  that  it  is 
too  long  delayed,  and  that  they  are  threatened  with 
annexation  instead. 


A  century  has  passed  since  the  work  of  Christian 
missions  was  first  inaugurated  in  India.  The  census 
counts  in  that  part  of  our  empire  to-day  2,290,000  Chris- 
tians ;  and  250,000  Sunday-school  children  are  taught 
in  twenty-five  languages. 


The  most  absorbing  topic  of  current  interest  is,  of 
course,  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  acknowledged  the  Boers  as  belligerents  and 
has  notified  foreign  powers  of  a  state  of  war  existing 
since  October  11th,  the  date  of  the  Boer  invasion  of 
Natal.  News  from  the  front  is  subject  to  rigid  censor- 
ship, and  is  very  meagre  ;  but  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  the  forward  movement  of  the  invaders 
has  been  checked  at  all  points. 

In  Natal,  Gen.  Buller  is  moving  forces  to  the  relief 
of  Ladysmith,  the  position  of  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  hazardous.  Communication  with  Estcourt, 
which  was  cut  off  for  a  time,  was  restored  by  Lord 
Dundonald's  column  on  the  26th,  the  Estcourt  column 
immediately  starting  to  advance  towards  Colenso.  The 
relief  forces,  under  Gen.  Hilyard,  are  now  gathering  at 
Frere,  a  few  miles  south  of  Colenso,  where  it  is  believed 
the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  forces,  under  Gen.  Joubert, 
are  making  their  stand  for  a  decisive  battle.  The 
bridge  over  the  Tugela  river  at  Colenso,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Boers. 

The  column  for  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  under  General 
Lord  Methuen,  has  met  the  enemy  at  Belmont,  at  Gras 
Pan  and  at  Modder  river,  winning  the  three  successive 
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victories  with  a  loss  of  over  1,000  men.  At  lant  ad- 
vices, Methuen's  coluiuii,  after  resting  for  trn  days,  at 
Modder  river,  had  resumed  its  niiircli  toward  Kiinlxjrloy. 
The  similarity  of  the  two  situations  is  remarkable. 
Each  relief  column  is  within  about  twenty  miles  of  the 
beleaguered  f;»rrison,  and  in  eacli  ca.se  a  river  has  formed 
the  Boer  line  of  defence.  It  is  thought  that  Lord 
Methuen's  forces  will  not  meet  with  any  further  »eriou8 
opposition,  and  that  Kimberley,  with  its  8,000  or  10,000 
refugees,  is  therefore  virtually  relieved.  The  Canadian 
contingent,  which  wa-s  enthusiastically  welcomed  on  its 
arrival  at  Capetown,  has  been  sent  forward  to  the 
Orange  River,  with  the  Australian  troops  and  other 
forces,  to  aid  in  protecting  Methuen's  line  of  com- 
munication. 

The  latest  reports  bring  news  of  a  repulse  to  the  Bri- 
tish force  commanded  by  (Jen.  Oatacre,  near  Stroniberg 
Junction,  with  a  loss  of  GOO  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing. 


In  the  Transvaal  summer  sets  in  shortly  after  Christ- 
mas.   January  is  the  hottest  month  and  July  the  coolest. 


Lieut.  C.  C.  Wood,  of  Halifax,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  who  is  the  first  Canadian  reported  dead, 
was  a  great-great-grandson  of  "Old  Hickory,  '  Zachary 
Taylor,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  his  grandfather  was  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

England  is  sending  out  the  largest  armed  force  ever 
despatched  by  sea  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  is,  in 
round  numbers,  50,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  transport 
crews — a  force  considerably  larger  than  that  conveyed 
by  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the 
largest  ever  sent  by  sea.  The  number  of  the  Spani.sh 
force  which  sailed  on  130  ships  from  Spain  in  1.588  is 
thus  recorded  :  Sailors,  8,050  ;  galley  slaves,  2,089  ; 
soldiers,  18,972  ;  volunteers,  1,382  ;  total,  30,493. 


Lyddite,  the  new  explosive,  gets  its  name  from  the 
small  Kentish  town  where  experiments  with  it  were 
made.  The  destructive  efifect  of  a  bursting  shell  filled 
with  it  is  some  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of  a  shell 
filled  with  powder.  Its  death-dealing  effects  are  due 
more  to  air-concussion  than  to  the  wounding  effects  of 
the  flying  fragments.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  a 
lyddite  shell  bursting  in  a  group  of  men,  the  greater 
number  will  be  killed,  not  by  pieces  of  the  shell,  but  by 
the  blow  of  the  suddenly  compressed  air. 


The  rise  and  fall  of  Admiral  Dewey  is  an  interesting 
and  rather  curious  episode.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was 
the  national  hero,  was  feted  everywhere,  and  presented 
with  a  house  in  Washington.  This  hou.se  the  Admiral 
deeded  to  his  son,  and  now  he  is  abused  and  neglected. 
It  must  strike  the  children  of  the  schools,  and  probably 
larger  people,  that  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  to  have  the 
idol  of  one  week  shattered  the  next. 


•KOUND  TABLI-:  TALK8. 


[Those  who  take  part  in  these  'Round  Table  Talk*  ar« 
again   reminded   that  they   muHt  iKnd   their  nameti  in 

confidence  to  the  editor.] 

K.  .S.  H.-  In  tin-  NovomljcT  Keviku  I.,.  I),  ili-^crilxai  a  nest 
found  in  a  tall  Hpruce,  unil  iutkx  wlutt  croaturo  nmy  huve  built 
it.  Four  years  ago  I  found  u  nost  ■nHWcriri)'  to  tlie  descrip- 
tion. The  o[iening  to  the  nest  was  on  tlm  under  aide ;  the 
pas-Huge  was  (irst  up  and  then  down  into  the  co»y  nekt.  It 
was  occupied  by  a  8(|uirroI. 


A.  M.  P. — On  page  119  of  Novemlier  Keview  you  parM  the 
sentence,  "  Flour  is  worth  five  dollars,"  and  say  "  worth  "  is 
an  adjective.  IVorth  in  this  sentence  means  ixtJiu,  therefore 
it  is  a  umiii.  Like  many  sentences  of  this  class,  it  may  be  rever- 
sed and  given  precisely  the  same  meaning,  thus  :  '*  The  worth 
of  Hour  is  five  dollars,"  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  or  "  Death 
is  the  wages  of  sin."  A  word  is  a  certain  class,  or  |)art  of 
s|x;ech,  according  to  the  office  it  fills  in  the  .sentence. 

At  first  sight  we  were  inclined  to  think  with  A.  M. 
P.  that  in  the  given  .sentence  "  worth  "  might  lie  parsed 
as  a  noun.  But  very  little  study  served  to  convince  us 
that  this  conclusion  was  probably  wrong.  We  foand 
nearly  all  the  best  authorities  calling  it  an  adjective  in 
such  sentences,  for  example,  as  the  following  :  "To 
reign  is  worth  ambition,"  (Milton) — in  the  Encyc.  Diet. 
"  This  is  life  worth  preserving,"  (Addison) — in  Webster. 
"  A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats,"  (Shak.) 
— by  Webster.  "A  castle  worth  pre.serving — "  Imperial 
Dictionary.  "  A  man  worth  Si 000 — "  Imperial  Diction, 
ary.  "  The  cloth  is  worth  two  dollars  a  yard — "  Stand- 
ard Dictionary.  "  Whose  thoughts  are  little  worth — " 
(Tennyson) — Century  Dictionary.  "If  what  one  has 
to  say  is  worth  saying,"  (Holmes) — Century  Dictionary. 
Dr.  Johnson  also  calls  "  worth  "  an  adjective  in  such 
sentences  as  we  have  quoted.  Goold  Brown  calls 
"  worth  "  a  preposition  in  the  sentence  :  "  It  is  richly 
worth  the  money."  Barrett  says  that  "  is  worth  "  is 
equivalent  to  "  valet,"  and  therefore  a  verb.  Chandler 
thinks  that  "  worth  "  expresses  the  relation  of  value, 
and  is  therefore  a  preposition. 


M.  F. — (I)  A  merchant  in  Toronto  purchased  a  draft  on 
New  York  for  $2(j6U,  drawn  ut  60  days,  paying  $2570.89. 
What  was  the  course  of  exchange  ? 

(2)  A  mixture  of  soda  and  potash  dissolved  in  i54(J  grains  of 
water,  took  up  980  grains  of  a<iueous  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
weight  of  the  com[iound  solution  was  4285  grains.  Find  how 
much  potash  und  how  much  so<ia  the  mixture  contained, 
assuming  that  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  soda  in  the 
proportion  of  49  grains  to  32,  and  with  [wtash  in  the  proixtrtion 
to  49  to  48. 

(.■J)  Two  cisterns  of  equal  dimensions  are  filled  with  water, 
and  the  taps  for  both  are  oponed  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
water  in  one  will  run  out  in  four  hours,  and  that  in  the  other 
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in  five  hours,  find  wlien  one  cistern  will  have  twice  as  much 
water  in  it  as  the  other. 

(1)  Cost  of  exchange  of  $2660  =  $2570.89 

,.2570.89 


Therefore 


1 


2660 
=  $.9665 
Bank  discount  for  63  days  =  $(.9665  x  ^^^  x  ^fo) 

=  $.010009 
Course  of  exchange  =  $.976509 
1  -.9765  =  .0234 
Tlierefore  exchange  was  at  a  discount  of  2.34  per  cent. 
(2)  4285- (2540 +  980)=765,  the  number  of  grains 
of  soda  and  potash  that  take  up  980  grains  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  hence, 

49  +  number  of  grains  of  soda 
32 
49  X  (765  -  number  of  grains  of  soda)  ^  „^q 

or,  3  X  number  of  grains  of  soda  +  2  x  (765  -  number  of 

grains  of  soda)  =  20  x  96. 
Therefore  number  of  grs.  of  soda    =  1920  -  1530  =  390 

potash  =    765-    390  =  375 

{3)  Let  1  represent  the  quantity  of  water  in  each  cis- 
tern ;  then  the  quantity  of  water  which  runs  out  of  the 
second  cistern  in  1  hour  is  equal  to  |;  that  which  runs  out 

.    ,  1             ,         , ,                   •     1  •          number    of    hours 
in  the  num  ber  of  hours  required  is  = 

That  which  runs  out  of  the  first  cistern  is 
number  of  hours 


Then  1 


number  of  hours 


.(, 


number  of  hours 


:  2  - 


number  of  hours 


™,       .       3  X  numberof  hours_  , 
10 
And  number  of  hours  =  V"  =  ^  J 


Reader. — A  man  had  a  lot  of  eggs.  He  sold  Jj  of  tlien  at  10 
cents  a  dozen,  J  at  12  cents  a  dozen,  and  12  dozen  at  15  cents 
a  dozen.  He  had  31  eggs  left,  which  were  spoiled.  What  did 
he  get  for  his  eggs  ? 

Since  a  man  had  a  lot  of  eggs ; 

"     be  sold  ^  @  10c.  a  doz.  and  \  of  them  @  12c.  a  doz. 
.-.     hesold  J-)-^  =  ^«j 
.  • .     remainder=  Jl  -  ^s==j\ 
Since  he  had  left  12  doz.,   whicli  sold  (ff  15c.  per  doz., 
and  31  spoiled  eggs, 

.-.     ,■'5=144+ 31  =  175  eggs. 

•  •     i  or  1%= — jj — --125  eggs. 
■  ■      i  or  ■^^= —  =  75  eggs. 


Since  12  eggs  sold  for  10c. 

125  eggs  sold  for 

75       " 


10x125 

12 
12x75 


1.04^ 


12 


$.75 


Selling  price  ofl2  doz.  («  15c.  a  doz.  =  12  x  .15=$1.80. 
money  the  man  got  for  his  eggs : 


1.041 +  . 75 +  1.&0=$3.591. 


B.  M.— Hx.  Acad. 


Reader. — If  a  grocer's  scales  give  only  15|  oz.  for  a  pound, 
of  how  much  money  does  he  defraud  his  customers  in  the  sale 
of  6  bbls.  of  sugar,  each  weighing  276  lbs.,  at  5  cents  a  pound  't 

Weight  of  1  bbl.  of  sugars 27 6  lbs. 

6  bbls.     "        =276  lbs.  x  6=1656  lbs. 
From       1  lb.  the  grocer  keeps  J  oz. 

"  1656  lbs.  "         "      f  oz.  X  1656  =  1242  oz. 

Selling  price  of  15;^  oz.=$.05. 

1 242  oz.  =  $:2ifJli!  =  $4.07|f 


15i 


M.  O.— H.\.  Acad. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Friday,  December  22nd,  being  the  last  teaching  day 
of  the  present  term,  many  teachers  will  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  reach  their  homes  before  Christmas  day.  On 
this  account  the  Chief  Supt.of  N.  B.  authorizes  the  substi- 
tution of  any  Saturday  in  December  as  a  teaching 
day  instead  of  Friday,  the  22nd,  in  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  found  desirable  to  close  the  schools  on  Thursday, 
the  21st.  Teachers  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
arrangement  must  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
trustees.     Schools  will  re-open  Monday,  January  8th. 

Mr.  Westra  B.  Stewart  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Superior  School  at  Hampton  Station,  recently  taught 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hubly,  a  soldier  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
tingent in  South  Africa. 


Principal  E.  J.  Lay,  of  the  Amherst  High  School,  has 
received  a  set  of  metric  weights  and  measures  from  the 
Department  of  Inland  Revenue  of  Canada. 

David  Soloan,  late  principal  of  the  New  Glasgow 
High  School,  is  expected  home  some  time  this  winter 
from  Paris,  where  he  has  been  studying  the  educational 
institutions  of  France  since  he  left  Germany  last  sum- 
mer. Principal  Soloan  is  as  much  at  home  in  Germany 
as  in  England,  so  far  as  the  language  of  these  two 
countries  is  concerned  ;  for  his  practical  knowledge  of 
the  Teutonic  languages  was  very  extensive  and  full  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  continent. 


St.  Francis  Xavier  College  is  making  rapid  advances. 
A  new  science  building  is  now  being  added  to  the  fine 
cluster  of  buildings  in  connection  with  the  university. 

The  new  school  building  at  Dorchester,  N.  B.,  was 
formally  opened  the  second  week  in  November.     It  is 
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a  commodious  structure,  well  equipped  for  school  pur- 
poses, urid  reflects  credit  on  the  trustees  and  citizens  of 
that  Ujvvii.  Mr.  Auios  O'Blenus  is  liie  priiicipiil,  and 
with  his  coiiipcteiU  stuff  of  instructors  he  is  doing  good 
work  and  placing  hi.s  school  well  up  on  the  list  of  the 
many  excellent  schools  which  are  found  in  Westmorland 
County. 


Prof.  Stockley,  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
is  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  literature  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  of  the  High  ISchool,  Fredericton,  on  tSatur- 
day  afternoons. 


The  Fredericton  teachers  have  organized  themselves 
into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
professional  knowledge  of  its  members,  cultivating  pro- 
fessional spirit,  and  promoting  good  fellowship  among 
them.  Meetings  will  be  held  fortnightly,  and  a  library 
of  professional  literature  will  be  formed.  The  following 
are  the  officers  elected  for  the  present  year  :  President, 
Mr.  B.  C.  Foster;  Vice-president,  Mr.  John  Hrittain  ; 
Secretary- treasurer.  Miss  Annie  Tibbits ;  Librarian, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Henderson. 


If  we  correctly  understood  Chief  Superintendent 
Inch  at  a  recent  Teachers'  Institute  meeting,  he  inti- 
mated that  professional  books  for  teachers'  use  might 
be  included  in  a  school  library,  and  thus  the  expense  of 
procuring  them  be  partially  covered  by  the  government 
bonus. 

In  the  November  Review,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Hutchinson 
was  spoken  of  as  principal  of  the  Kingston  (Kent) 
Superior  School.  Mr.  Robert  O.  Girvan  is  the  princi- 
pal of  this  school.  Mr.  Hutchinson  resides  in  Kingston, 
but  teaches  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Richibucto. 


The  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Edu- 
cational Institute  of  New  Brunswick  will  take  place  at 
Fredericton,  on  Thursday,  ■28th  inst.,  at  10  a.  m. 


The  scholars  of  the  Memramcook,  N.  B.,  school,  are 
planning  to  give  a  grand  concert  on  the  23rd  of  this 
month  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Lizzie  Doherty, 
their  teacher.  The  proceeds  will  go  towards  helping  to 
furnish  a  library  for  the  sohool. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Richardson,  who  has  so  acceptably  filled 
the  position  of  principal  of  the  Moore's  Mills,  Charlotte 
County,  Superior  School,  has  resigned,  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Henry  Sinclair. 


Miss  Katie  McPartland,  teacher  at  Upper  Loch 
Lomond,  St.  John  Co.,  who  is  ever  most  active  in  im- 
proving her  appliances,  has  again  been  able  to  add 
many  improvements  by  means  of  a  school  entertainment. 


Mr.  F.  G.  Calder,  principal  of  the  Whitehead,  Char- 
lotte County,  schools,  has  resigned  to  study  for  the 
ministry. 


During  December,  Inspector  Mersereau  will  visit  the 
schools  in  Blackville  and  North  E«k  parishes,  Northum- 


berland County,  that  he  has  not  yet  visited  thi«  term, 
and  spend  the  reniainiler  of  the  month  in  Alnwick, 
Saumarez,  Si.  Isidore  and  Inkermnn.  In  January  he 
will  visit  the  schools  in  Shippegan,  Cara<|uet,  Pa<|uet- 
ville  and  New  Bandon. 


Miss  Fannie  B.  English,  teacher  at  Mascarene,  Char- 
lotte County,  has  raised  money  to  purchase  an  excellent 
dictionary  and  other  apparatus  for  her  school. 


A    meeting  of  the   St.  Stephen  Parish  Assixialion  of 
teachers  and  parents  was  held  recently  at  Milltown. 


Permission  has  been  granted  by  the  iitjard  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  Charlotte  County  teachers  to  unite  with 
those  of  Washington  County,  Maine,  at  Calais,  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  in  a  joint  teachers'  institute. 


Miss  Mary  Hawkins,  teacher  at  Pennfield  Centre, 
Charlotte  County,  has  again  a<Jded  to  her  schfiol  appa- 
ratus by  means  of  a  successful  concert.  Miss  Hawkins 
has  been  in  charge  of  that  school  for  nine  years.  She 
sent  in  her  resignation  before  the  school  meeting  took 
place,  but  the  ratepayers  unanimously  voted  that  it  be 
not  accepted. 


Miss  Margaret  Kirkpatrick,  teacher  at  Fairfield,  St. 
John  County,  by  means  of  a  school  concert  and  social 
obtained  the  handsome  sum  of  S68,  with  which  to  add 
to  apparatus  and  furnishing. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Hayter,  teacher  at  Westfield  Station, 
Kings  County,  and  pupils,  left  a  petition  on  the  black- 
board before  the  annual  meeting,  asking  the  ratepayers 
to  provide  some  extensive  improvements  to  the  school 
house.  Every  item  was  unanimously  voted.  Here  is 
hint  for  others. 


Miss  Inez  Maxwell,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
successful  of  the  Charlotte  County  teachers,  was  recently 
married  and  will  live  in  the  west.  The  Review  extends 
congratulations. 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Thos.  (^Malley,  who  for  .so 
many  years  has  been  engaged  in  teaching,  will  regret 
to  learn  that  he  has  Vjeen  compelled  to  give  up  his  work 
in  St.  George  by  illness.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Miss  Mary  Scullin,  of  Rolling  Dam. 

Miss  Bertha  Dewar,  teacher  at  Round  Hill,  Green- 
wich, Kings  County,  has  added  considerably  to  her 
school    library   and    apparatus  by  means  of  a  concert. 

Miss  Jeannette  B.  Kelley,  the  teacher  at  Northern 
Harbor,  West  Isles,  N.  B.,  has  raised  sufficient  money 
by  means  of  a  social  to  ceil  the  school  house  inside. 


Johnny  is  a  ten-year  old  New  Brunswicker.  Here  is 
his  composition  on  the  elephant :  "  Elephants  make  their 
home  in  the  desert,  he  likes  to  be  where  their  is  mutch 
water  to  bathe  in." 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 


The  Lane-Morgan  Latin  Oraramar  '  is  an  admirable  book. 
The  typographical  work  is  perfect.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see 
the  section  numbers  in  the  place  where  the  page  numbers 
usually  stand  and  to  find  the  page  numbers  relegated  to  the 
hiottom  of  the  page  ;  for  the  sections  are  what  one  wants  in  a 
grammar  book.  More  attention  than  usual  is  paid  to  the  stems 
of  words  and  to  their  formation.  The  treatment  of  the  verb  in 
the  verb-list  is  fuller  and  more  reliable  than  that  in  any  other 
school  grammar.  It  is  more  reliable,  because  Professor  Lane 
took  nothing  for  granted,  got  everything  at  first  hand,  sought 
and  found.  The  versified  rules  for  gender  are  most  desirable 
in  a  school  grammar,  but  one  had  hoped  for  a  more  extended 
use  of  this  help.  Any  rule  involving  long  lists  of  verbs,  pre- 
positions, etc.,  goes  down  more  easily  if  sugar-coated;  as  Horace 

says  : 

"  Ut   pueris  olim  dant   crustula   blandi 
Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  di.scere  prima." 
And  this  is  especially  true  in  schools  where  the  Latin  is  begun' 
early. 

The  more  one  reads  the  lucid  statement  of  grammatical  prin- 
ciples in  the  syntax  part  of  this  book,  the  more  one  is  delighted 
with  the  surencss  of  step,  the  graceful  precision,  so  easy  for 
genius,  .so  hopelessly  difficult  for  any  but  the  inspired  to 
originate.  The  more  one  reads,  the  more  one  sees  the  difficulties 
made  by  some  other  grammars  are  here  not  raised.  One  is 
often  vexed  at  the  scientific  grammar  that  leads  schoolboys  Up 
to  difficulties  that  for  the  Romans  never  existed  and  probably 
need  never  exist  for  school-boys. 

The  "Emotional  Dative"  is  a  good  name  foi-  the  "Ethic 
Dative."  "Yes  and  No  Questions"  is  happy.  But  "Infinitive 
of  Intimation  "  for  "  Historical  Infinitive  "  is  a  stroke  of  genius, 
for  it  hits  the  essential  nature  of  the  construction,  which  is  to 
suggest  or  intimate  an  occurrence  without  making  a  definite 
statement.  The  translations  given  of  model  sentences  set  such 
an  example  before  pupils  (and — in  brackets — teachers)  as  they 
have  never  had  before  in  a  grammar.  Here  are  a  few  taken  at 
random  : 

Magna  multitudo  perditorum  hominum. 

(A  perfect  swarm  of  desperadoes). 

-Miserrima  est  contentio  honorum. 

(A  scramble  for  office  is  a  pitiful  thing). 

Galeatnm  sero  duelli  prenitet. 

(Too  late,  with  ca.sque  on  head,  a  combatant  repcnteth  him 
of  war). 

Rusticanus  vir,  sed  plane  vir. 

(A  country  man,  Vjut  every  inch  a  man). 

Huic  ego  "studes?"  inquam.  Respondit  "etiam."  "  Ubi?" 
'•  Mediolano."  "  Cur  non  hie?"  "  Quia  nullos  hie  pra-ceptores 
habemus." 

(.Said  I  to  the  boy,  "do  you  go  to  school?"  "  Yes,  sir," 
said  lie;  "Where?"  "At  Mediolanum."  "Why  not  here  ?" 
"  Oh,  because  we  haven't  any  teachers  here.") 

Fortuiiam  citius  roperias  (luani  retineas. 

(Dame  Fortune  thou  mayst  .sooner  find  than  bind). 

Here  enters  a  regret.  There  are  no  editions  of  the  authors 
read  in  schools  that  give  grammatical  references  to  this  gram- 
mar. This  makes  the  use  of  it  harder  for  both  teaolier  and 
(lupil.  The  latter  has  less  help  from  the  graniinar  in  preparing 
his  work,  the  former  must  spend  more  time  on  grammar  in  the 
class.  Again,  the  book  is  published  by  a  Ikhlsc  which  in  the 
[last  has  not  pushed  forward  its  school  publications.  These 
points,  it  is  to  bi'  feared,  will  militate  against  its  wide  adoption; 
w  ill  limit  its  sale.  W.  T.   Raymond. 


Students  who  know  nothing  of  drawing  need  the  help  of  such 
a  book  as  this'  when  they  cdnie  to  study  biology  either  in  the 
high  school  or  college.  In  the  general  introduction  we  are 
told  that  drawing  acts  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  careful  study; 
that  it  not  only  trains  the  eye  and  hand  but  also  gives  peirman-  " 
ency  to  knowledge,  and  that  students  who  areaccurate  observers  ' 
make  fairly  accurate  drawings  after  a  reasonable  amount  of 
practice.  There  are  two  chapters.  In  the  first  we  ha\e  the 
ordinary  information  regarding  material, — pencils,  paper,  etc., 
including  the  camera  lucida.  The  second  chapter  gives  a 
good  deal  of  useful  iiiformatiou  about  the  drawing  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  the  rules  of  perspective,  shading,  biologic  draw- 
ings in  particular,  photo-engraving,  etc.  The  student  of  bi- 
ology, even  though  he  may  he  proficient  in  general  drawing, 
will  save  much  time  by  learning  from  the  experience  of  an 
expert  in  his  special  study. 

A  teacher  who  knows  about  his  subject  only  what  is  contained 
in  the  prescribed  textbook  ma;  be  a  good  drill  but  he  cannot 
be  an  educator.  The  book  before  us'  has  improved  demonstra- 
tions of  many  of  the  standard  propositions  and  at  the  end  of 
•'he  books  many  solutions  of  important  theorems  not  found  in 
the  other  books  in  common  use.  There  are  also  a  large  number 
of  miscellaneous  exercises.  The  notes  scattered  throughout 
the  books  are  especially  interesting  and  valuable.  Ever}'  high 
school  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book  for  the  use  of  the 
brighter  students. 

Bound  in  one  neat  volume,  we  have  a  common  school  arith- 
metic of  98  pages,  algebra,  including  simple  equations,  134 
pages,  and  one  book  of  Euclid,  107  pages. ^  Hall  and  Stevens 
are  most  favorably  known  in  these  provinces  as  the  authors  of 
a  prescribed  text  in  geometry.  This  little  volume  will  be 
found  very  convenient  for  pupils  of  limited  opportunities. 

As  an  antidote  to  congested  programmes  and  over-pressure, 
no  subject  is  of  so  much  importance  nowadays  as  school 
Hygiene.''  Germany  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  which  it 
has  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Kotelmann 
condenses  the  most  important  results  of  hundreds  of  experi- 
ments on  the  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating  of  schoolrooms, 
school  furniture,  programmes,  overpressure,  the  care  of  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  the  vocal  organs,  and  diseases  incident  to 
school  life.  We  have  in  this  book  the  substance  of  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  government  commissions,  possessing 
the  time,  scientific  skill,  and  means  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the   questions   submitted  to  them.     The    book    closes    with  a 


'  A  School  Lati.s  (Jrammau  ;  I'repared  by  Morris  H. 
Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  chiefly  from  Lane's  Latin  Grammar.  Pages 
2.50.    Harper  ft  Brothers,  publishers,  New  York  and   liOndon. 


'  Hints'  on  Drawing,  for  Students  of  Biology,  by  Albert 
Schneider,  M.  D. ,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Pliarmacognosy 
and  Materia  Medica,  Northwestern  University  School  of  Phar- 
macy. Pages  60.  Illustrated.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
50  cents.  (Single  copy  to  teachers  20  ceiits).  G.  P.  Engel- 
hard ft  Co.,  Publishers,  35S-3(i2  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

'  ErcLin's  EtEMENTs  of  Geo.metry,  Books  III  and  IV, 
cditefl  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  Chas.  Smith,  M.  A.,  and  Sophie 
Bryant,  1).  Sc.  Pages  288.  Price  2g.  Published  by  Mac- 
millaii  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

■■'  An  Elementaky  Couk.se  or  Mathematics,  Comprisino 
Arithmetic,  Alhebra  and  Euclid,  by  H.  S.  Hall,  M.  A.,  and 
F.  H.  Stevens,  M.  A.  Price  2s.  (id.  Macmillan  &  Co.. 
London  and  New  York. 

'  Sriiooi,  Hyciene,  by  L.  Kotelmann,  Ph.  D. ,  M.  D.,  trans- 
lated by  J.  A.  Bergstr5m,  Ph.  I).,  and  E.  Conradi,  M.  A. 
Pages  394.  Price  «!.. 50.  Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  Ne^v  'S'lirk. 
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valunblu  biblioj^niiliy  unil  full  iiiilex.  S<-liool  uuiiiniin-iiuiieni 
and  iiiS|>ectors  will  liiul  it  very  liolpfiil  in  the  |iro|ier  dischurge 
of  their  duties.  A.  .M<-Kay. 


SiepnULnn's  Frencli  uiid  Curnmu  Sfriei  hiiv<-  u'<taliliHhi'<l 
tlieni.Melvcs  in  the  favor  of  those  who  ai-e  iiiixiou!"  to  introduce 
English  student-i  of  Frencli  and  ( ierman  to  modern  writers 
whoso  works  have  hitherto  not  been  edited  for  F.nnlisli  schmils. 
Two  of  those  mentioned  l)elow'  are  for  uilvunced  studeiitx,  the 
other  by  .lules  Verne — Round  the  World  in  Kij;lity  Days— is 
for  elementary  (trades.  Each  volume  contains  the  chanu-teristic 
Siepmunn  Ap|)endices  of  (1)  lists  of  words  and  phrases  for 
rica  i-orf  drill,  (2)  exercises  on  .synUix  and  idioms,  (.'{)  passages 
for  translation  into  French,  (4)  exercises  in  word  formation — 
all  base<l  on  the  text.  Two,  the  Verne  and  the  Copp^,  con- 
tain vocabularies.  The  \'erne  has  in  addition  some  eight 
pages  of  a  table  of  the  irregular  verbs  u.sed  in  the  text. 

Miss  Aiken  has  already  written  on  "  Methods  of  Mind- 
Training."'  The  readers  of  the  ".Methods"  know  what  to 
expect  from  the  "  Exercises."'  These  exercises  are  a  kind  of 
mental  gymnastic  through  which  pupils  may  be  [)Ut  from  live 
to  twenty  minutes  ilaily.  The  exercises  are  designed  to  develop 
"  Quickness  of  Perception,  Concentrated  Attention,  and 
Memory."  They  ap|ieal  to  no  interest  but  to  the  joy  of  doing 
a  ditiicult  feat.  They  are  not  as  interesting  as  riddles  or 
conundrums.  Consequently  the  majority  of  people,  young  and 
old,  will  loathe  them,  though  a  bright  and  interesting  teacher 
may  kindle  a  faint  glow  of  enthusiasm.  The  writer  says,  "  I 
am  aware  that  the  end  for  which  this  txiok  is  written  will  not 
be  attained  without  enthusiasm  on  the  partof    the  teiicher.' 

The  exercises  when  successful  seem  destined  to  develop  one 
kind  of  perception  only— i.  »-.  visual  perception.  They  all  appeal 
to  the  eye  ;  and  only  in  a  few  cases  is  there  a  half-hearted 
appeal  to  the  ear.  The  attention  that  will  be  developed  is  not 
sustained  but  intense  and  transitory.  The  exercises  for  the 
memory  are  not  up  to  the  Loisette  standard.  Loisette  sought 
to  develop  a  rational  memory  baswl  on  thought  relations 
between  the  facts  to  he  reniemV>ered.  Miss  Aiken's  columns 
of  dates,  names  and  facts  will  at  best  only  develop  the  lowest 
kind  of  memory — the  topical. 

Still  the  exercises,  if  intelligently  and  enthusiastically  use<I, 
will  in  many  cases  develop  an  intellectual  <piickness  and  keen- 
ness that  may  prove  useful.  Unfortunately  the  more  showy 
intellectual  qualities  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
solid.  Thoughtfulness  and  judgment  are  more  important  than 
ciuickness  ;  yet  these  are  the  very  (jualties  these  exerci.ses  will 
not  only  not  develop,  but  will  retard.  \\'.  C.  Mi'RKAv. 


A  very  common  method  of  teaching  chemistry,  even  at  the 
present  time,  is  to  begin  with  lessons  upon  chemical  theory, 
involving  such  abstract  conceptions  !u«  the  atom,  the  molecule 
and  valency,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  study  of  the  facts  which 
the  theory  is  designed  to  explain.  The  results  of  the  study 
when  pursued  in  this  way,  even  with  the  aiil  of  a  laboratory  in 


'  Jcr.Es  Verne  Le  Tour  dn  Mouth.  Adaptetl  and  edited  by 
Barbe.     Pp.  xx,  \i>3  (Text  99).     Price  'is. 

COPPEE  Conten  C/ioini«.  Edite<l  by  Marg.  Skeat.  Pi>.  xxn, 
176  (Text  72).     Price  2s.  fid. 

Vo<:uE  Coeiirs  TfH.w^.  Edited  by  Pellissier.  Pp.  xvi,  Kil 
(Text  85).     Price  2s.  Gd.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

''  E.XERCISES  i.v  Miun  Tkaixino,  By  Catharine  Aiken. 
Pages  vi,    122.      Harfjer  *  Bros.,  New  York. 


which  the  pupil  carrien  out  certaui  ex|ierinienti)  «cci>filio|{  to 
oertnin  recijies  in  his  tcxtliook,  ur«  usually  <liiiap|><iintiTig.  The 
pupil's  reasoning  (miwits  arc  commonly  but  litlle  txcf  i-«"l  and 
his  views  of  the  ruhitions  of  fact  to  theory  are  bcMumi  iidr<pii>te, 
often  gr«t«B«|uo.  The  "CheniiHtry  for  Orgnni/jsl  St-hnoU  of 
Science,"'  by  Me.-sr^.  Parrish  and  Forsyth,  of  the  Ccntntl 
Higher  <irude  School,  U-eds,  is  one  of  the  most  succeMiful 
attempts  yet  made  to  show  a  more  excellent  way.  The  authon 
begin  not  with  theory  but  with  facts.  By  a  scries  of  well  choncn 
ex|jeriments  the  pupil  is  guidetl  in  his  inventigalion  of  such 
things  as  the  nature  of  combustion,  tliecom|iosilion  of  air,  and 
of  water,  and  the  formation  of  salts.  In  this  way  familiar 
chemical  fact*  and,  finally,  the  laws  of  chemical  combination, 
are  de<luced  from  ex|ieriment.  Then,  towards  the  end  of  the 
course,  the  atomic  theory  is  introduce*!  as  atlonling  an  ex- 
phinution  of  the.se  laws.  The  Imok  is  full  of  suggestion*  to 
teachers  who  are  sc^eking  to  nuiku  the  study  of  chemistry  of 
some  e<lucational  value. 

This  "Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Advanced  .Students "'  is 
published  as  a  sequel  to  Koscoo  and  Lunt's  well-known  "  In- 
organic Chemistry  for  Beginners."  The  authors  have  avoided 
the  be.setling  sin  of  writers  for  advance.!  textliooks  in  keeping 
their  pages  free  from  perplexing  minutiae.  The  im|iortant 
diaracters  of  the  elements  and  comijounds  treated  are  clearly 
and  concisely  put  forward.  The  order  of  treatment  is  in 
accordance  with  McndeU-eirs  classification  of  the  elements— 
the  chapter  on  which,  however,  appears  in  its  logicid  place  at 
the  end  and  not  at  the  lieginning  of  the  work.  In  the  theoretical 
|K)rtions  the  dcfiendence  of  theory  upon  facts  of  experiment  is 
kept  piominently  before  the  student.  Chapters  are  include<l 
on  industrial  processes  and  on  solutions.  In  all  respects  the 
book  is  an  admirable  one  f'lr  the  student  who  has  already  taken 
an  elementary  course  in  chemistry.  E.  .M.mKav. 


In  pure  i/eomelrij  we  have  a  set  of  proijositions,  arranged  in 
.strict  logical  se<inence,  and  ileduced  by  reiisoning  liased  on  a 
a  few  fundamental  definitions  and  axioms.  The  diagrams  are 
of  secondary  imiKirtance.  In  prarlical  ijeomeiry  we  are  con- 
cerned not  so  much  with  the  proofs  of  projiositions  as  with  the 
careful  drawing,  to  scale,  of  geometrical  figures  by  means  of 
malhoniatical  instruments.  The  student  is  provide<l  with 
methods  for  making  graphical  or  semi  graphical  computations 
and  is  shown  how  to  exhibit  the  actual  forms  and  dimensions 
of  solid  objects.  Training  in  practical  geometry  is  invaluable 
in  certain  liranches  of  art  and  science. 

In  "  Harrison  and  Baxandall's  Practical  Phme  and  Solid 
Geometry  "  "  we  have  the  subject  i>ut  before  us  in  a  clear  and 
systematic  form.  The  book  is  not  only  adaptc<l  for  beginners, 
but  is  also  sufficiently  coniprehensive  to  meet  the  wants  of  more 
advan<i<l  students.  The  nece.s.sity  of  accunite  dniughtmanship 
is  insisted  on  througbout,  and  instructions  are  given  for  setting 


'  Chemistry  for  OwiANlZEn  Schools  of  Sc-i«sik.  By  8. 
Parrish.  A.  Sc,  A.  R.  C.  S.,  (l^ondon)  and  1).  Forsyth,  M.  A., 
I).  Sc.  Pages2fi2.  Price  2s.  tkl.  .Macmillan*  Jo.,  Publishers, 
I»ndon  and  New  York. 

»  I\OR<iANIC  ClIEMISTKV  FOR  ADVANCED  STCDKNTS.  By  Sir 
Henrv  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  Arthur  Harden. 
Ph.  I).,  -M.  Sc.  (Vict).  Pages  V.iZ.  Price  4a.  «d.  .Macmillan 
A  Co.,  Publishers,  London  and  New  York. 

■'  pRAiTicAL  Plane  and  Somd  (Jeometrv.  By  Joseph  Harri- 
son and  (i.  A.  Baxaiidall,  Instructors  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  London.  Pages  hoi.  Price  4s.  tkl.  Macmillan* 
Co. ,  London  and  New  S'ork. 
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tlie  chawing  instruments  and  maintaining  their  etfioiency. 
Following  the  problems  are  numerous  examples,  by  the  working 
of  which  one  is  enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to  test  his  pro- 
ficiency. One  of  the  difficulties  which  hinders  the  beginner 
lies  in  his  inability  to  realize  from  their  projections  the  positions 
of  points  and  lines  in  space.  The  book  helps  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  giving  with  many  of  the  [ffoblems  two  figures,  one 
a  perspective,  representing  the  points,  lines,  and  planes  in 
their  true  positions,  the  other,  a  diagram  showing  their  pro- 
jections and  the  ordinary  solution  of  the  problem.  The  student 
is  also  trained  to  improvise  models,  where  these  are  helpful. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  figures  and  corresponding 
descriptions  are  so  ai-ranged  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  turn, 
ing  a  leaf  when  referring  to  a  diagram.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  more  geometrical  textbooks  were  printed  on  this 
plan.  F.   R.  H.\i.ey. 

Students  of  what  is  called  "Higher  English 'Mook  with 
interest  for  new  publications  issued  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  a  house 
favorably  known  for  the  high  standard  maintained  in  its  books 
on  English  Language  and  Literature.  The  latest  volume  of 
theirs  that  has  come  into  our  hands  is  "  Old  English  Idyls."' 
Seeing  the  name  of  the  translator  of  Beowulf  on  the  title  page, 
we  looked  with  pleasure  for  some  new  renderings  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poems,  but  we  find  that  Professor  Hall,  evidently  under 
the  spell  of  our  older  songcraft,  has  in  his  own  words,  indulged 
his  own  imagination,  with  some  help  from  myth  and  history, 
in  putting  into  verse-forms  approximating  Anglo-Saxon  types, 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  Teutonic  Conquest  of  England.  The 
result  is  a  modest  and  pretty  volume  of  about  one  hundred 
pages  containing  the  stories  of  "  The  Calling  and  the  Landing 
of  Hengest  and  Horsa,"  "  The  Lady  Rowena,"  "  The  Death  of 
Horsa,"  "  Cedric  and  Arthur,"  "Augustine,"  "  Alfred  "  and 
"  Edgar  the  Peaceable."  The  author  lays  no  claim  to  origin- 
ality, but  he  seems  to  us  to  have  succeeded  in  no  slight  degree 
in  reproducing  the  spirit,  the  metre  and  the  leading  character- 
istic's of  the  English  verse.  We  own  to  some  scepticism  as  to 
there  being  much  fondness  among  general  readers  for  the  un- 
rhymed  alliterative  measures,  but  once  known  they  have 
uncjuestionabl}'  a  strong  fascination,  and  some  people  who 
would  hesitate  before  beginning  the  thousands  of  lines  in 
Beowulf  may  be  tempted  by  Professor  Hall's  shorter  tales. 
We  cannot  resist  Cjuoting  one  pretty  and  characteristic  bit 
from  "  The  Landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  :  " 

Then  brightened  the  heavens 
Tlie  sun  from  the  .southward  soon  in  the  welkin 
Lavished  his  luminous  lustre  and  splendoui* 
O'er  land  folk  and  races,  lovely,  brilliant 
Candle  of  heaven.     O'er  the  cup  of  the  waves,  then 
The  swans  of  the  sea  swam  on  the  billows. 

An  attractive  little  volume  of  English  poetry  for  primarj' 
schools'  has  Vieen  compiled  and  annotated  by  two  masters  in 
the  Khedivieh  School,  Cairo,  tntended  primarily  for  Egyptian 
children,  it  deserves  to  be  recommended  to  teachers  of  English 
in  the   lower   grades   anywhere.     Not  only  are  the   selections 

>  Oi.i)  Enclisu  Idyls.  By  .John  Leslie  Hall  (Translator  of 
Beowulf),  I'lofe.ssor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
Collegeof  William  and  Mary.  Cloth.  Price  45  cents.  Boston, 
(linn  &  Co.     Athenaeum  Press,  1899. 

'P^Nci.isH  Poetry  Kou  ,Sc;nooi,s,  Book  I.  Primary.  Selected 
and  arrangerl  by  (ieo.  Cookson,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  the 
Khedivieh  School,  Cairo.  With  preface  and  note  by  A.  V. 
Houghton,  U.A.,  Principal  of  the  Khedivieh  School,  Cairo. 
.Marniillan  X  Co.,  Lcmclon  and  New  York,  1899. 


good — and  it  is  not  an  eiisy  task  to  find  suitable  poems  for 
}-ounger  children — but  the  notes  on  recitation  and  hints  for 
teaching  are  of  great  value,  coming,  as  they  plainly  do,  from 
the  pen  of  an  experienced  and  thoughtful  teacher.  We  wish 
that  all  teachers  would  lay  to  heart  the  opening  words  of  the 
Note  on  Recitation.  "  In  no  branch  of  the  ordinary  school 
work  does  a  teacher  .so  positively  leave  his  own  mark  so  deeply 
impressed  upon  his  pupils  as  in  their  style  of  reading  and 
recitation. 

Readers  of  Mr  George  Gissing's  novels,'  however  critical, 
are  seldom  irritated  by  -my  failure  in  workmanship  on  his  part. 
Technically  his  books  rank  among  the  best  of  the  day.  The 
chief  accusation  that  we  have  heard  brought  against  him  is  on 
the  score  of  a  certain  dismal  tone  that  prevails  throughout  his 
stories.  As  a  rule  we  rise  from  them  thinking  no  better  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  and  feeling  no  more  hopeful  for  ourselves  or 
our  kind.  They  remind  us  of  a  foggy  day  in  an  ugly  town. 
"A  common  grayness-not  silvers,  but  deadens — everything." 

His  recent  novel,  "  The  Crown  of  Life,"  is  partly,  but  by  no 
means  altogether,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  At  least,  the  hero 
has  an  ideal,  and  that  too,  an  inherited  one.  The  title  is 
explained  by  a  passage  concerning  Jerome  Otway,  the  father  of 
Piers,  the  hero. 

"  Why  had  he  not— he  who  worshipped  theidea  of  womanhood 
— sought  patiently  for  his  perfect  wife  ?  Somewhere  in  the 
world  he  would  have  found  her,  could  he  but  have  subdued 
himself  to  the  high  seriousness  of  the  quest.  In  a  youthful 
poem,  he  had  sung  of  love  as  '  the  crown  of  life,'  believing  it 
fervently  :  he  believed  it  now  with  a  fervour  more  intense 
because  more  spiritual.  That  crown  he  had  missed,  even  as 
did  the  multitude  of  mankind.  Only  to  the  elect  is  it  granted 
— the  few  chosen,  where  all  are  called.  To  some  it  falls  as  if 
by  the  pure  grace  of  heaven,  meeting  them  as  thej'  walk  in 
the  common  way.  Some,  the  fewest,  attain  it  by  merit  of  pa- 
tient hope,  climbing'resolute  until,  on  the  heights  of  noble  life, 
a  face  shines  before  them,  the  face  of  one  who  murmurs 
'  Guardami  ben.' " 

The  stor}'  tells  us  how  this  man's  son,  Piers  Otway,  strove 
after,  and  finally  attained  this  crown,  after  many  struggles, 
and  worse,  many  lapses  from  struggling  at  all.  The  concluding 
words  of  the  book  indicate  the  thread  of  the  story  as  far  as  the 
two  chief  characters  are  concerned,  "  the  hallowing  of  a 
profound  passion  justified  by  reason  and  proof  under  the  hand 
of  time."  The  everyday,  commonplace  faults  and  weaknesses 
of  Piers,  so  far  removing  him  from  the  ideal  hero,  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  persistence  with  wliich  he  clings  to  his  ideal,  and 
increases  our  sympathy  for  him. 

The  heroine's  career  is  in  distinct  yet  delicate  contrast  to 
that  of  the  hero,  and  she  seems  to  us  the  most  interesting 
person  that  Mr.  Gissing  has  yet  drawn.  The  episode  of  Daniel 
Otway  and  Mrs,  Hannaford,  skilfully  managed,  is  yet  distinctly 
di.sagreeable  and  mars  the  impression  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 
The  decidedly  anti-Imperialist  tone  will  not  contribute  to 
the  popularity  of  the  book  just  now  in  Canada. 

Eleanor  Robinson. 

In  no  subject,  perhaps,  of  the  natural  sciences  have  the 
methods  of  stud}'  been  more  revolutionized  than  in  botany. 
The  plan  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  of  studying  plants 


'  The  Crown  ok  Life.     By  George  Gissing,  author  of   The 
Whirlpool,  etc.     Toronto,  W.  .1.  Gage  &  Co.     1S99. 
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from  drie<i  specimens,  and  chiefly  from  a  istructural  point  of 
view,  in  jiiving  pliici-  to  the  more  iiutiinil  «By  of  •(tiidying  the 
plant  ill  itJ<  siirroiiiiilint;8,  how  it  in  intliionred  l)y  and  ailapts 
itself  to  these  HurroiuidiiiK",  how  it  lives,  (;rows  and  |»erpctuate« 
itself,  with  a  study  of  its  most  evident  life-relations.  In  short 
the  modern  study  of  Iwtany  makes  le«8  of  the  herbarium  and  i 
takes  one  afield  in  or<leithat  plants  may  be  seen  in  their  actual 
place  in  nature. 

An  altogether  admirable  intrixluction  to  this  fascinating 
science  is  IVof.  Coulter's  study  of  Plant  Helations, '  w  hich  is 
attractive  and  useful  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
student  of  plants.  The  botany  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
representing  the  work  for  half  a  year.  The  first  book,  just 
publiehod,  is  devoted  to  Ecology,  or  a  study  of  the  life-relations 
of  plants  ;  the  second  (to  be  published)  will  bo  dominated  by 
Morphology,  or  structure,  esfiecially  in  its  adaptation  to  these 
life- rehit ions.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  through- 
out is  .suggestive  of  delightful  rambles  in  woods  and  meadows, 
as  well  a-s  of  a  keen  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  study  of 
plants.  <:.  L".  Hay. 


given  to  such  designs  as  are  to  bo  found  in  PUteit  .Mil,  .XIV 
and  .\VI.  The  course  in  curvo«l  linen  for  natural  forms  is 
excellent.  »■  B.  I'attkkm.s. 


There  is  a  subtle  strength  about  .\lr.  .Merriman's  men  and 
women  which  is  very  ditlicult  to  put  into  words.'  The  person- 
ality of  each  seems  to  impress  itself  upon  the  reader  without 
his  knowing  exactly  why  it  does  so.  We  would  emphasize  that 
the  word  personality  in  speaking  of  them,  for  it  is  the  i)ersonal 
rather  than  than  the  intellectual  or  physical  element  in  them 
that  influences  us  and  makes  them  so  dift'erent  from  the  creations 
of  many  other  authors.  They  are  not  paragons  of  wit  and 
beauty,  and  yet  they  are  fur  from  commonplace.  There  is  in 
his  heroes  and  heroines  a  iiuiet  forcefulness  of  character  which 
is  very  pleasing,  a  certain  reserve  force,  as  it  were,  which  gives 
the  reader  confidence  in  them  in  any  emergency.  And  Mr. 
Merrimun  has  the  art  of  bringing  his  readers  into  very  real 
contact  with  his  [)eople,  so  that  one  experiences,  after  reading 
this  book,  much  the  same  feeling  of  invigoration  that  comes 
from  meeting  strong,  self-reliant  men  and  women  whose  very 
presence  affects  us.  * 

Many  primary  teachers  and  kiodergartners  will  welcome  this 
Graduated  Course  in  Drawing. "  It  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  and  is  simple,  clear  and  suggestive — admirably  adapted  for 
children  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age.  That  it  is  truly 
educative  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  opens  up  the  way  readily 
to  original  design.  The  hint  given  in  the  preface  as  to  care  of 
the  eyesight  is  timely — a  caution  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  observed  very  closely  in  some  of  the  original  designs  which 
show  too  much  fine  and  intricate  work.  We  would  recommend 
the  use  of  paper  ruled  in  half  inch  s(|Uaies  to  follow  that  of  the 
blackboard  ruled  in  one  inch  sciuures,  and  that  preference  lie 


•  Plant  Relations  :  A  First  Book  of  Botany,  by  John  M. 
Coulter,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Botany,  University 
of  Chicago.  Cloth.  Pages  '264.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  A 
Company.  1899. 

'  Sl'sruNSE.  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  Price,  Paper,  7.')  cents. 
Cloth  $1.25.  Published  by  The  Copp,  Clark  Com|)any,  Limited, 
Toronto. 

'  A  (iRADrATKi)  I'ouKSK  OF  Drawinu  fok  Inkants  :  by  Con- 
stance H.  Fowler,  Head  Mistress  of  Page  (Jreen  Board  School, 
Tottenham.  With  introductory  note  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe, 
C.  B.,  late  H.  .M.  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  schools.  Plates 
XXI.  Pages  5U.  Price4s.  6d.  Publishers,  Macmillan  A  Co., 
London.     The  .MaiTuillan  Coin|)any.  Now  Voik. 


Is  the  Bohool-boy  of  Uiday  a  better  MihoUr  ihan  wn»  the  boy 
of  fifty  years  ago  r  Wiiuld  the  Klon  or  Hugby  lad,  lliul  .Mac- 
aulay  com|iares  Addison  with,  find  (ireck  and  I.<ilin  any  Muiier 
to  muster  Ui-day  than  he  did  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  et-iitury  ? 
What  [mrt  do  textbooks  luive  in  making  scholars  ?  Would  the 
.student,  seated  on  the  log  with  .Mark  Hopkin»,  Imvi-  l«eii 
hel|ie<I  or  not  if  he  had  had  a  Beginner^'  <ireek  Book  of  ItOO 
instead  of  his  somewhut  dingy,  doge«re<l  Valpy  ?  Is  it  true 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  ?  Is  the  scholarship  i>f 
liKM)  really  in  advance  of  1H2,')  ?  Would  the  lioys  of  t<>-<hiy  learn 
any  tiling  if  they  were  com|x;lled  to  use  the  books  their  grand, 
fathers  used  ?  These,  and  other  <iuestii>ns  of  a  like  nature,  arc 
suggested  by  the  sight  of  certain  textliooks  on  our  study  Uible. 
Sometimes  we  feel  almost  as  if  in  some  way  we  had  liecn 
cheated  out  of  our  rights,— as  if  we  had  come  inU.  the  world 
twenty-five  years  too  soon. 

Here  are  three  small  books,'  l>elonging  to  .Macmillnn's  ex- 
cellent series  of  ElenieiUury  Classics.  That  they  have  been 
issued  in  this  series  of  textliooks  is  of  it»elf  enough  to  determine 
their  general  excellence. 

Mr.  Page's  edition  of  the  Third  <  Joorgic  is  no  unworthy  com- 
parison of  his  other  editions  of  the  Uitin  [loet*.  The  notes  are 
scholarly  and  helpful  ;  not  toodill'use,  nor  yet  so  condensecl  and 
elliptical  as  to  be  puzzling  to  the  ordinary  student.  By  some 
persons  the  absence  of  references  to  grammars  and  of  discus- 
sions of  syntax  may  be  consideretl  a  drawliack.  But  to  us  this 
absence  is  welcome,  indicating  as  it  does  the  high  estimate  the 
editor  puts  on  his  Latin  text.  It  is  well  to  rememlier  that 
tlieie  is  a  stage  in  rea<ling  Latin  when  a  knowledge  of  etymology 
and  syntax  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  selections  from  Thucydides  are  well  chosen.  They  give 
an  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  a  thrilling  incident  in 
Athenian  history.  The  headings  of  the  chapters  and  the  run- 
ning analyses  on  the  side  of  the  pages  should  prevent  the  reader 
from  losing  the  thread  of  the  discourse.  In  the  interest  of  pure 
English,  howe\er,  we  wish  that  some  more  suitable  wort!  than 
"awful  "  had  been  used  in  the  heiiding  of  Chapter  XVL  We 
fail  to  see  anything  in  the  Creek  that  calls  for  this  word.  The 
use  is  loose,  to  say  the  least.  The  notes  are  more  elementary 
than  are  those  of  Page's  Third  ( leorgic,  but  are  clear  and  to 
the  point.  A  very  serviceable  and  distinct  map  of  Syracu.se 
and  its  neighborhood  accompanies  the  text. 

The  Passsiges  for  Translation  consist  of  extracts  of  varying 
length  cullc<l  from  about  thirty  authors  who  represent  different 
tyi)es!ind  [leriods  of  (ireek  literature.  The  Pa-ssages  make  a 
convenient  reading  book  for  any  cla.s8  entering  upon  translation, 
but  are  esjiecially  designed  to  pre|>are  for  Entrance  Scholur- 
slii|)S,  Entrance  Examinations  and  University  Certificates  in 
England.  K.    W.   Sawvkr. 

'  P.  VkroilI  .MaroMS  ( ;>or;iii-nii  Lilirr  III.,  edite<l  for  the 
use  of  .schools,  with  vocabulary,  by  T.  E.  Page,  .M.A.  Pagca 
ll."?.      Price   Is.  Gd. 

Tiirivuit)f:s  i'.7fWioiM  from  Rook  VII.,  edited  by  K.  C 
.Marchant,  M..A.      Pages   PHi.     PiHce  Is.  tVI. 

PvssAiiKs  KoR  (iRKKK  Transi.atio.n,  for  Ixiwer  Kornv-.  by 
C.  H.  i'eacock,  M.A.,  and  E.  W.  W.  Bell,  M.A.  Page*  UJ. 
Price  Is.  tid.     Macmillan  and  ('om|Jiiny,  London  and  New  \  ork. 

(Other  iKMjks  receive<l  will  bo  noticed  in  future  a-  time  and 
space  may  jwrmit.] 
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literary  Notes. 


Recitations  with  Actions,"  for  little  chiklreii  from  five  to 
seven  years  of  age,  by  Lucy  Allen,  has  been  received  from  the 
Roxbury  Publishing  Co.,  7  Bible  House,  New  York.  The  novel 
and  very  useful  book  supplies  instruction  for  clever  and  grace- 
ful actions  with  every  number.  The  subjects  of  the  recitations 
are  pleasing  and  suited  to  the  little  folk.  The  price  (50  cents) 
is  moderate  ;  the  book  is  well  printed  and  of  liandsome  appear- 
ance. 

The  Riverside-Literature  series,  published  monthly  by  Hough- 
ton, Mitiiin  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  deserving  of  a  more  extended 
notice  than  can  be  given  in  this  number. 

The  Columbia  Calendar  for  1900  has  been  received.  It  is 
issued  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  may  be  had  by  sending  address  and  five  two-cent  stamps. 
It  is  altogether  lyiique  among  calendars.  At  tlie  top  of  each 
of  its  .36o  iiages,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  metal  fastener,  is  a 
((uotation,  followed  by  a  blank  page  for  memoranda,  the  date 
line  being  at  the  foot.  It  is  very  convenient  for  oHice  desk  or 
table. 

We  have  received  the  autumn  list  of  books  published  by 
(ieo.  N.  Morang  &  Co.,  Toronto.  Its  title  page  and  illustra- 
tions are  beautiful  and  effective. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  publish  in  their 
autumn  bulletin  and  in  their  illustrated  holiday  number,  lists 
and  illustrations  of  books  covering  a  wide  field  of  fiction,  bio- 
graphy, history  and  science. 

"  The  Boer  War"  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages, 
price  10  cents,  prepared  by  E.  B.  Biggar,  of  Toronto.  Mr. 
Biggar  is  a  Canadian,  and  formerly  a  resident  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  clear  ami  useful  epitome  of  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  war,  supplemented  by  a  glossary  of  Cape 
Dutch  and_Kaffir  terms,  with  statistics  and  miscellaneous  in- 
formation about  South  Africa.  Biggar,  Samuel  and  Co., 
Toionto  and  Montreal. 


New  Music. 

"Hail  to  the  Land,"'  is  a  Canadian  song,  inspiring  in  its 
tone  and  bieuthing  a  warm  patriotism.  Words  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Har|)er,  (Quebec,  and  music  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Roliinson. 

Rev.  Edwin  Crowell,  of  Y'armouth,  has  published  a  "Cana- 
dian National  Hymn,"  music  by  Mr.  Arcliiliald  Porter.  It  is 
a  beautiful  composition.  The  author  claims  for  it  that  "it 
meets  a  palpable  and  widespread  demand  in  our  growing  na- 
tion for  a  natioiuil  anthem,  inwrought  with  historic  glory, 
loyalty,  unity,  faith  and  hope." 

"  The  Old  Farm  House  on  the  Hill,"  is  the  title  of  a  beauti- 
ful home  song  that  has  been  received  with  great  applause 
wherever  it  has  been  sung.  Price  fifty  cents  :  liutif  our  leaders 
will  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  they  will  receive  a  copy  by 
sending  fifteen  cents  to  tlie  Union  Mutual  Music  Co.,  No 20 
East  14th  Street,  New  Yoik. 


DECEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Christmas  number  of  TIk  Crimidiiin  Mn[itc-.'nit\  there  is  a 
beautifully  illustrated  and  Mell  written  artii'lc  on  The  Canadi.ai 
Contingent.  Therearc  pictures  of  the  loading  of  I  be  "Sardinian,  ' 
of  the  men's  cpiarters  and  the  ollicers'  rooms,  of  the  emliarkation, 
and  of  the  ship  as  she  pulls  awuy  from  the  wharf,  of  the  review 
on  the  Esplanade  before  the  (iovernor-ficneral  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
I.Aurier,  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  addressing  the  troo()s,  as 
well  as  group  photographs  of  the  otticers  and  of  the  various  local 
contingents.  There  are  numerous  stories  and  another  strong 
article  on  Canadian   Literature  by  Robert  Barr.     The  number 


contains  over  200  pages  with  a  handsome  lithograplied  cover. 

"  Briton  and  Boer  in  South  Africa  "  in  the  Atlantir  Monthly 

is  a  clear,  strong  and  comprehensi\e  statement  of  the  events 
and  causes  leading  up  to  the  present  war  in  the  Transvaal, 
stated  from  the  English  standpoint.  The  brilliant  essayist, 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  contributes  a  searching  review  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe's  place  in  Literature.  . .  .The  Christmas  number  of  the 
Cenlimj  is  suggestive  in  cover  and  contents  of  the  approaching 

festive   season   and  the  same  spirit   pervades  S/.  iV/c/io/as- 

An  article  of  special  interest  to  everybody  appears  in  Appleton's 
Pojndar  Srieiice  MoiUhly  for  December,  on  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion in  foreign  countries.  It  gives  brief  yet  fairly  comprehensive 
accounts  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  practical  branch  of  study 
in  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  its  col- 
onies, India,  Japan,  Mexico  and  South  Africa. . .  .The  Christ- 
mas Ladk"'  Home  Journal  covers  an  unusually  wide  field  of 
interest.  The  great  festal  day  is  the  theme  of  carol,  story  and 
pictures  and  of  various  practical,  useful  articles,  while  numerous 
topics  that  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  women  and  helpful 
i[i  the  conduct  of  the  liome,  are  practically  discussed.  By  The 
Curtis  Publishing  Comijany,  Philadelphia.  One  dollar  a  year  ; 
ten  cents  a  copy. .  .  .The  December  number  of  the  Delineator  is 
called  the  Yuletide  Number.  And  with  its  innumerable 
illustrations  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  artistic  magazines 
sent  out.  Aside  from  being  a  leading  fashion  pubhcation,  it 
contains  much  choice  literary  matter  from  the  pens  of  well 
known  authors.  The  household  and  social  discussions  are  ably 
dealt  with  and  are  of  real  worth.  Delineator  Pubhshing  Co., 
Toronto. . .  .The  Chatitauqitan,  the  magazine  for  self  education, 
has  an  attractive  table  of  contents,  in  which  are  some  suggestive 
articles  on  Christmas  with  full  page  illustrations,  and  other 
timely  topics. 


District  Institute  ot  Inspectoral  District  No.  5. 


Hants  .■^nd  Kings  Counties. 


The  teachers  in  the  above  Inspectoral  District  will 
take  notice  that  the  next  Institute  will  convene  at 
Canning,  Kin^s  Co.,  on  December  20th  and  two  suc- 
ceeding days,  commencing  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the 
first  day  mentioned. 

The  following  programme    has  been  secured    by  the 
Executive  : 
1.  —  "Composition  in  the  Public  Schools,"  Miss  M.  A. 

McKenzie,  B.  A. 
2.-_"  Agricultural  Teaching,"  Mr.   P.   A.   Shaw,  B.  A. 
3._"  The  Three  R'.s,"  Mr.  J.  N.  Sturk. 

4.  —  "The  Educational  A^alue  of  a  Study  of  Literature." 

Miss  Etta  Yule,  M.  A. 

5.  —  "An  Illustrative  Talk  on  the   Preparation  of  Sim- 

ple Physical  Apparatus,  etc.,  Mr.  Clarke  Gorm- 
ley,  B.  A. 

6.  —  "The   Teaching  of    Entomology   in    the    Schools." 

]\Iiss  A.  Forbes,  B.  A. 

7.  —  "Drawing— How    to  teach  It,"  Mr.  J.  S.  Layton, 

B.  A. 

8.  —  "  An  Illustrative  Lecture  on  .some  Botanical  subject, 

G.  U.  Hay,  M.  A.,  Editor  Rkvikw. 

A  Public  Educational  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening  to  be  addressed  by  President  Trotter, 
Acadia  University  ;  G.  U.  Hay,  St.  John,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

All  information  as  to  board,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
from  Principal  Vi.  Robinson,  Cancing. 

Teachers  may  attend  without  losing  Government 
grant,  or  the  Section  the  County  Fund,  by  giving  a 
week's  notice  to  Trustees  of  their  intention  to  be  pre- 
sent. 
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N.  I?.  — Delej^'atesi  will  buy  a  First  Class  Ticket  to 
Caiiniuji,  and  ;^t>t  Stiiniliinl  Certificates  at  station  from 
which  they  start,  which  lieini;  signed  at  Canning  l>y  the 
Secretarj'  will  entitle  them  to  a  free  return.  Those 
who  do  not  have  such  certificate  will  have  to  pay  for 
return  passage. 

A  grand  rail}'  of  the  Teachers  of  this  District  is  ex- 
pectetl,  as  the  programme  promises  well. 

Remember,  three  days  have  been  granted  instead  of 
two  as  heretofore.      By  or-der  of  the  Executive, 

J.  A.  Smith,  Swretary-Treaitui-Kr. 

Windsor.  X.  S..  N'ov.  24,   1S9». 

Auiuial  Institute  of  Cuinbcrlaud  and  Colchester 
Teachers. 

The  following  Programme  will  be  given  at  the  Annual 
Institute,  O.xford,  N.  S.,  on  December  'iOth,  2 1st  and 
•.'•2nd,  189!t  : 

Tuesday  evening,  December  I'.Hh.  Reception  to  Insti- 
tute by  local  teachers. 

Wednesday,  December  •JOth,  i)  to  Vl  a.  m.  Presi- 
dent's Address,  Inglis  C.  Craig,  Inspector  of  Schools  ; 
School  Environments,  Anna  B.  McKenzie,  East  Wallace. 
1.30  to  4.30  p.  m;  Lesson,  Black  Board  Reafling  Class, 
Miss  Bertha  Cameron,  Parrsboro  ;  Lesson,  "  From 
Mineral  and  Rock  to  Soil,"  Miss  Margaret  McPherson, 
Amherst  ;  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  B.  W.  Chip- 
man,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Halifax.  8.15, 
p.  m..  Free  Lecture  :  Exhibition  and  Operation  of  Ap- 
paratus in  Physical  Science. 


Thursday,  DeoemU-r  -.'iHt,  9  to  12  a.  m.,  Over  Prw- 

sure  in  our  Public  Schools,  Miss  liemiie  J.  McNeil, 
Principal  of  Schools,  1'ugwa.sh  :  U">son,  Clay  Model- 
ling, Miss  Isabella  Conway,  Springliill  ;  Book  kti-ping. 
Faculty  of  Maritime  Business  College,  Halifax,  and 
Principal  Steck,  Port  (ireville.  1.30  to  4.30  p.  in.. 
Drawing,  Superviwor  .McKay,  Halifax  ;  FlotMam  and 
.Jetsam,  J.  A.  Crowe,  Principal,  Economy  ;  the  Ivluca- 
tional  Material  in  the  School  .Section  and  how  to  utilize 
it  in  the  Schools,  J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Normal  School, 
Truro.  7.30  p.  m  ,  Public  Educational  Meeting,  to  be 
a'ldressed  by  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of 
Education  ;  B.  W.  Chipman,  Es(|  ,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture ;  E.  J.  Lay,  Principal,  Amherst  Academy,  and 
other  leading  educationists. 

Friday,  December  2-2nd,  0  to  11.30  a.  m..  Metric 
S5'steni,  N.  D.  .McTavish,  Esq.,  Amherst  ;  High  School 
Work  in  the  Miscellaneous  School,  A.  R.  McBain,  Es<|., 
Biilfioii.      Business  of  I nstitute. 

The  journey  to  and  from  Oxford  may  be  made  for 
the  price  of  one  first-class  fare  on  the  I.  C.  R.,  Joggins 
and  the  Cumberland  Railway  and  Coal  Company's  line. 
On  the  I.  C.  R.  Certificates  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Station  Master  at  the  starting  point. 

Board  may  be  obtained  at  very  reasonalile  rates. 
Those  wishing  acommodation  at  private  houses  should 
write  to  W.  R.  Si.ade,  S'c.TreauiHrer, 

District  No.  10. 

Teachers  may  attend  Institute  without  detriment  to 
Provincial  or  County  Orant. 


Readers  of  the 
Educational  Review 

Will  find  at  C.  FLOOD  &  SONS.  31  and  33  King-  Street. 
St.  John,  the  largest  and  most  attractive  assortment  of 
Appropriate  Christmas  Presents  to  be  found  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

We  not  only  have  the  Inr^est  assortment  of  choice  Steel  Engravings 
PhotOKTaphs  of  the  old  ina8ter»,i"'th  franiedand  iinfraiued,  we  haveal»»thi 
of  i-h.ii°e  Writing  Porlfoiios.  and  Tourists'  Casps  raiii-ini.'  in  prlee  from  $1 
some  very  elioice  iin«  s  al  SliMKI  arjd  Sl.MKl     Any  of  the  above  would  malce  a  el 


This  season  we  have  made  some  very  except i^mal  punhasesof  books, 
whieh  in.lnde  nianv  of  tlie  standanl  worlcs.  Insets  we  have  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Elliot,  Macanlay's  History  of  England,  in  single  volumes 
"  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum,  ''  Dumas,  Kipling,  Kobert 
Browning,  Carlyle,  Grant  Allen,  Gilbert  Parker's  Seats  of  the 
Mighty,  and  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  Als..  a  veiy  elioice  Pocket 
Edition  of  ShaKCspeare  in  leather  liindlnes,  in  leatlier  coae».  at  S^-OO. 
si.U  everywhere  lor  $l'JiXi  AlsoCameo  of  Literature  in  leather  t)iuiliu^- 
and  leather  cases  at  SlO  W;  this  edition  In  uRht  to  si'll  at  SIS. (HI 

We  have  a  lot  of  Cloth  Bound  Books  in  which  many  of  the  standard 
authors  are  found,  that  WB  are  making  a  special  sale  of  al  18c.  We 
made  a  purchase  of  5,00(1  volumes  <f  these  l)Ooka,  which  enables  us  to 
scd  them  at  this  priee,  the  i-egular  prien  being  35c, 


Ftchings,  and 

•  tjreatesi  variel.v 
T.l  to  Sn  no,  and 
hoice  Xma-t  gift. 

Poets,  ^^"e  have  a  verv  lar;re  rnnpe  whieh  in.  lude,^  iii.iitv  i,i.-aL  huid- 
inRs.  Standard  Poems  we  have  in  cloth  binding  at  60c.,  and  »e 
have  a  Choice  Leather  Binding  at  7Sc.  Thet*'  ar.'  exceptional  values 
and  make  very  appropriate  eifus.    We  also  have  them  paddnl  a:  fl  i"i 

For  Boys  and  Oirls  we  have  all  the  .Vnntials  sueh  as  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Own  Annual,  Yonng  England,  Chums,  Leisure  Hours,  al*.  a  full 
assortment  of  Henty's  Bonks  for  Boys,  85c  :  .ind  Mrs  Olcott's  and 
Mrs.  Whitney's  Books  for  Girls,  als..  1,000  Knby  Series,  whieli  include 
I'aosv,  KIsie.  Mildml,  and  Mrs.  Whitman's  Books. 

To  all  ri-aders  of  the  Keview  wlio  w  ill  send  in  tlu-ir  orvters.  mention- 
inc  having  seen  Ihisadverlisement.  we  will  allow  the  exeeptional  discount 

of  10  per  cent  for  ciush  ord.rs.     It emlx-r.  the  prlos  which  we  sell 

lx)Ok8  fiT  are  not  thos"  Bcnerallv  sold  hy  li.«iksellera.  liut  are  net  prices. 
so  that  when  you  receive  an  additional  10  |vr  .em.  you  are  k'ettlng  the 
books  at  a  slight  advance  on  cost. 


C.  Flood  &  Sons, 

We  also  have  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 
and  COLLEGIATE  DICTIONARIES,  and  on 
these  we  will  allow  a  special  10  per  cent. 
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MOUNT  ALLISON  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  SACKVILLE,  N.  B. 


University  of  Mount  Allison  oUege. 

DAVID  ALLISON,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

THE  University  of  Mount  Allison  College 
offers  to  students,  whether  desiring  to 
take  a  full  undergraduate  course  or  a  partial 
course  limited  to  special  studies,  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  new  University  Residence  has  been 
constructed  and  is  furnished  with  every  pro- 
vision for  comfort,  convenience  and  health. 

Annual  Session  1899-1900  begins  Sept.  21st. 
Send  for  Calendar. 


Mount  Allison  Ladies'  oUege,  Owens  Art 
Institution  and  onservatory  of  Music. 

REV.    B.   C.    BORDEN,    D.    D.,    PRINCIPAL. 

INSTRUCTION  is  imparted  on  subjects 
1  ranging  from  the  primary  EngUsh  branch- 
es through  the  whole  UniversityCurriculum  to 
the  Degree  of  B.A.  Toimg  ladies  studying  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach 
may  here  combine  the  accomplishments  with 
the  thorough  drill  necessary  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  strong  staff  of  experienced 
teachers,  representing  the  best  conservatories 
and  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Art  students  have  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  constant  contact  with  the  splendid 
paintuigs  which  constitute  the  Owen's  gallery. 


Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  Academy. 

JAMES  M.  PALMER,  M.  A.,  HEAD  MASTER. 

NO  Institution  of  learning  in  the  country 
has  had  a  more  successful  histoiy,  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  patronage  for  the 
future.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  now 
in  professional,  commercial  and  political  life 
iu  Canada,  and  in  other  lands,  had  their  train- 
ing at  Mount  Allison  Academy.  A  thorough 
Enghsh  and  Commercial  Education  is  impart- 
ed and  students  are  prepared  for  College  Ma- 
triculation and  for  Civil  Service  examination. 
Every  care  is  given  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  boys,  so  as  to  ensure  their  comfort  and 
happiness. 

The  building  is  commodious,  well  heated 
throughout  by  the  hot  wat«r  system,  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

Expenses  very  moderate. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


McGlLL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 

The  Curriculum  comprises  Courses  in  Arts,  including  the  Donalda  Special  Course  for  Women,  Applied 
Sdt^lr  Medicine.  Law.  Veterinary  Science.'  Copies  Sf  the  Calendar  conta.mng  fall  mfor.uat.ou  may  be 
obtained  on  application. 

TWENTY  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR  (value  from  $60  to  $200)  will  be  offered  in  competition  at  the 
opening^"theS°sifn.  September,  1899.     Copies  of  the  Circular  giving   full  particulars  of  subjects  required, 

etc.,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  .    .^.,,.,      „         „ 

W.    VAUGHAN,    Registrar. 

f  Address  McGiU  College,  Montreal.! 

ACHDIK     UNIVERSITY 


HORTON      KCMDeTVTY. 


KCKDIK     SeTV^INMRY. 


'The  Academy  prepares  tor  University  Matri- 
culation, or  for  entrance  upon  Com- 
mercial, Mechanical  or  Agricultural  Ufe.  Its 
well  equipped  Hanual  Training  Department 
and  the  N.  S.  School  of  Horticulture,  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  give  it  exceptional 
advantages. 

T^he  Seminary  provides  a  thorough  Literary 
training  which  prepares  for  Provincial 

For  Calendar  giving  full  information,  write  to 


Certificates  or  advanced  standing  in  the 
University. 

First  Class  instruction  in  Piano,  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  riusic.  Painting  and  Drawing, 
Elocution,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are 
provided. 

The  Building  is  First  Class  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments and  provides  young  women  with  a 
beautiful  and  comfortable  home. 


'T'he  College  provides  a  strong  Arts  Course, 
with  a  large  number  of  options  after 
the  Second  year. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  is  shown  by 
the  large  number  of  its  graduates  fiUirg  im- 
portant places  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 


A.  COHOON,  Sec.  Ex.  Committee,  Woifviiie,  n.  s. 


University  of 
New   Brunswick 


The  next  Academic  year  begins  September  28th,  1899,  when  Fourteen  County 
Scholarships  will  be  vacant.  These  Scholarships  (v.<ilue  S60  each)  will  be  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  Entrance  Examination  to  be  held  July  4th,  at  all  the  Gram- 
mar School  centres.  The  St.  Andrew's  Scholarship  (value  $240)  will  be 
vacant  next  October.  To  candidates  who  hold  a  Provincial  School  License 
=  of  the  First  Class  an  Asa   Dow  Scholarship  (value  §150)  will  be  oft'ered  in  compe- 

'^  -  tition  in  September.      Copies  of  Calendar  containimj  full  information  may  be  obtained 

*  "  from  the  undersigned. 

The  Departments  of  Civii,  and  Electkicai,  Eni:inkerino  are  now  open  to  properly  (jualified  students. 

Stephen  M.  Dixon,  M.  A,    bursar  of  the  university,    Fredericton,  N-  B. 


The  E|VIP«?E  TVPEWt^ITEt^ 
A  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

I'rice  now.  $55.00.      Wh)'    p.iy    $125.00  ? 

On  and  after  January  I  st,  the  price  of  the  "Empire"  will  i>e  $60.00 

SBNO      FOR     CKTKUOGUE^_^^M«^«^ 

HERBERT  C.  TILLEY,  General  Agent, 

47  Canterbury  Street,  SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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Always  Bead  this  Notice. 

TBE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  i»  publi»htd  about  the  10th  of 
every  month.  If  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
ofice, 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularlij  to  subscribers  until  notifiixUion  is 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
irell  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  lime  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscriptinn  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  (o 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


We  have  to  thank  our  subscribers  for  the  prompt 
manner  in  wliich  remittance.s  have  come  in  during  the 
past  month,  and  for  the  kind  and  encouraging  words 
which  have  accompanied  these  material  tokeus. 


Our  readers  will  see  by  this  number,  as  well  aa  the 
December,  that  topics  of  current  interest  are  treated  in 
a  full  and  interesting  manner. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Harper, 
of  Quebec,  for  the  patriotic  songs  which  go  with  this 
number  of  the  Review,  a  kindness  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  our  readers. 

A  REPORT  of  the  Cumberland  and  Col che.ster  Teachers' 
Institute  is  unavoidably  absent  from  this  number.  It 
will  appear  next  month.  Book  reviews,  also  crowded 
out  of  this  number,  will  appear  in  February. 


The  calendar  of  the  Summer  Scho<il  of  Science  ha« 
been  published  antl  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
Copies  may  be  had  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  .1.  I).  Sea- 
roan,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


The  teachers  of  New  Brunswick  ."should  read  care- 
fully the  official  notices  of  Chief  Superintendent  Dr. 
Inch,  and  the  cominunication  of  Prof.  Stockley  in 
another  part  of  this  month's  Review. 


We  publish  in  this  number  two  local  history  papers 
read  at  the  County  Institutes  of  Albert  and  Kings, 
New  Brunswick.  Mr.  R.  P.  Steeves,  inspector  of  this 
district,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  local  history  in  the  schools  of  these  counties. 
By  his  eflforts  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  made  to 
feel  the  great  importance  of  collecting  data  and 
to  work  in  concert  to  gather  materials  for  a  future 
history  of  the.se  counties.  The  example  is  worthy  of 
imitation  elsewhere. 


An  unusually  large  number  of  illustrations  grace  the 
number  of  Thi'  Canadian  Magazine  which  opens  the 
new  year.  These  include  several  full-page  military 
pictures,  a  number  of  photographs  taken  in  and  about 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  at  the  Henley  regatta  last  year, 
and  in  and  about  Constantinople.  The  articles  which 
these  illustrations  accompany  are  brightly  written. 
The  opening  contribution  is  a  charming  story  of  the 
Northwest  by  W.  A.  I'raser,  the  Canadian  Kipling. 
The  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley  contributes  a  Nova  Scotian 
story  of  considerable  interest. 

NuMiiEK  Ekmit  of  the  .series  of  Canadian  History 
leaflets  has  been  delayed  by  a  pre-ss  of  other  work.  It 
will  appear  in  a  few  days  and  will  contain  articles  by 
Sir  John  Bourinot,  Lt.  Col.  Cruikshank,  Dr.  Hannay, 
Prof.  Oanong  and  Rev.  W.  C).  Raymond.  The  interest 
that  is  now  taken  in  the  history  of  our  country  makes 
this  a  "ood  time  to  introduce  just  such  supplementary 
reading  to  the  youth  of  Canada.  It  will  inspire  them 
with  a  love  for  our  country,  its  heroic  deeds,  the  trials 
and  accomplishments  of  those  who  have  helped  to  build 
it  up,  as  well  as  to  give  them  in  a  email  compa.ss  the 
records  of  the  most  important  achievements  in  our  hi«- 
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Wry.  Seven  of  the  leaflets  have  been  issued,  of  about 
thirt)'  pages  each,  the  eighth  will  soon  be  published. 
The  series  will  be  completed  in  twelve  numbers,  the 
remaining  four  to  be  issued  during  this  year.  The 
price  for  the  whole  series  of  twelve  numbers  is  only 
one  dollar.  Single  numbers  ten  cents.  Address — 
Educational  Review,  St.  John,  N.  B.  Teachers  will 
find  them  invaluable  in  interesting  and  stimulating 
boys  and  girls  in  our  own  history. 

The  National  Council  of  Women  of  Canada  will  publish 
a  hand-book  for  distribution  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
giving  statistics  and  information  of  the  position,  educa- 
tion and  work  of  women  in  the  Dominion.  This  book 
will  be  published  by  the  government  under  the  dii'ection 
of  a  committee  of  editors,  of  whom  Lady  Aberdeen  is 
chief. 


A  TEACHER  has  just  been  dismissed  from  an  Ontario 
school  for  publicly  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the 
Boers  and  trying  to  imbue  his  scholars  with  the  same 
sentiment.  The  verdict  will  be,  served  him  right.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  a  teacher,  or  any  citizen 
for  that  matter,  should  have  such  a  low  idea  of  his  own 
responsibility,  and  his  duty  to  that  country  to  whose 
institutions  he  owes  so  much,  as  to  publicly  favor  its 
enemies  in  a  crisis  like  this. 


The  Review  has  already  warned  teachers  against 
listening  too  readily  to  the  importunities  of  book  agents. 
There  are  respectable  people  who  pursue  this  calling. 
There  are  others  who  are  impudent  frauds  ;  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  enter  school  rooms  during  school  hours  and 
by  a  mixture  of  cajolery  and  brazen  effrontery  attempt 
to  "hold  up"  the  school  while  they  sell  their  wares. 
The  teacher  cannot  take  too  determined  a  stand  against 
such  impostors.  He  should  remember  that  no  one  has 
a  right  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  a  school  while 
in  session,  except  the  inspector  or  other  .school  officials. 
The  only  safe  plan  is  to  decline,  politely  but  firmly,  to 
listen  to  any  book  agent,  respectable  or  otherwise, 
during  school  hours.  This  \/ill  nip  in  the  bud  the 
scheme  of  the  sharper  who  knows  that  his  business  must 
be  done  at  once  if  done  at  all,  and  that  it  will  not  bear 
too  close  an  investigation.  It  will  l)e  safer  also  for 
teacher.s  not  to  make  up  their  minds  too  ([uickly  upon 
the  merits  of  a  book  or  article  that  is  presented  to  them 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  always  best  not  to  decide  at 
once,  but  to  take  time  for  rellection.  A  second  thought 
will  often  bring  the  decision  that  the  money  can  be 
.spent  in  buying  liooks  far-  more  useful. 


Have  you  seen  the  Perrj'  Pictures'?  We  have 
examined  many  of  tlicin  and  they  arc  beautiful  art 
pictures,  reproductions  of  the  best  of  the  world's 
artists,  and  are  sold  at  a  price  that  brings  them  within 


the  reach  of  all.  Think  of  getting  the  masterpieces  of 
the  world's  great  paintings — pictures  of  poets,  musi- 
cians, painters,  sculpture,  architecture,  historical  pic- 
tures, scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  madonnas,  etc.,  for 
one  cent  each.  And  they  are  printed  on  finely-tinted 
paper,  and  are  everywhere  received  as  marvels  of  beau- 
tiful and  skilful  work.  By  these,  school  children  may 
get  their  first  impressions  of  the  world's  great  paintings. 
The  advertisement  of  these  pictures  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Review  for  this  month.  In  order  that 
teachers  may  see  them  and  judge  of  their  merits  for 
themselve.s,  we  make  the  following  offer:  To  any 
teacher  whose  subscription  is  paid  to  the  end  of  the 
year  and  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  nnv  subscri- 
ber with  one  dollar,  we  will  send  twenty  five  of  these 
pictures,  postage  paid.  This  offer  will  remain  open  for 
one  month.  It  will  thus  need  only  a  little  exertion  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  .secure  these  pictures,  and  we 
assure  them  that  the  pleasure  and  benefit  they  will  give 
to  a  whole  school  and  to  the  community  will  amply 
repay  them  for  the  trouljle. 


Cheapness  is  Degradation. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Neic  Enyland  Journal 
of  Education,  is  an  example  of  the  degradation  that 
comes  from  "  beating  down  "  in  teachers'  .salaries  : 

"A  school  trustee  hired  a  good  teacher,  who  had  a 
first-class  .school  and  the  pay  was  $6.00  a  week.  Another 
man  ran  for  the  office  of  school  trustee  and  was  elected 
on  the  promi.se  that  he  would  get  a  teacher  for  $5.00. 
The  teacher  had  no  other  place  in  view  and  consented 
to  teach  for  $5.00,  but  another  teacher  who  could  board 
at  home  was  "hired"  for  $4.50.  Then  the  original 
teacher  was  married  to  a  young  man  of  the  district,  and, 
having  a  home,  she  could  teach  for  pin  inoiie}',  and  she 
offered  to  teach  for  $4.00,  and  got  the  school  back  again 
after  two  terms.  The  next  term,  teacher  number  two 
got  it  for  $3.50  ;  and  the  next  term  after  tliat,  teacher 
number  one  got  it  for  $3.00,  and  has  it  yet.  That 
trustee  thinks  he  has  been  smart,  and  the  district  think 
they  are  in  luck." 

We  do  not  know  of  any  instances  quite  so  bad  as  this; 
but  we  do  know  of  districts  where  flourishing  school 
libraries  once  existed,  where  none  exist  now  ;  where 
boys  and  girls  once  had  a  taste  for  reading,  with  the 
culture  that  it  lirings,  where  now  thev  are  growing  up 
to  be  little  better  than  hoodlums  and  disturbers  of  the 
peace  ;  "  where,"  as  our  contemporary  oliserves,  *  * 
"  years  ago  the  young  people  of  the  community  were  full 
of  aspirations  and  were  fitting  themselves  for  teachers. 
!~'e\eial  went  away  to  normal  school  and  academy  and 
one  went  to  college.  To-day  there  is  not  a  girl  or  boy 
planning  foi-  anj'thing.       They  are  drifting  downward." 

And  this  state  of  things  must  exist  as  long  as  "  cheap  " 
teachers  and  "  clieap "  school  trustees  have  influence 
enough  to  secuieand  control  positions.  This  means  too 
often  degradation  to  a  community. 
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NATURE  STUDY      JANUARY. 

It  must  not  Ijf  thought  thai  there  is  nuthing  in 
Nature  to  study  during  winter.  The  very  alisence  of 
insect  life  will  call  forth  the  (juestion,  Where  have  the  \ 
insects  gone  .'  (Many  caterpillars  are  in  cocoons,  and  j 
perhaps  the  teachers  or  pupils  are  keeping  these  cocoons 
in  a  cool  place  awaiting  the  bright  sunshine  of  spring  ; 
butterflies,  moths,  and  many  other  insects  laid  their 
eggs  and  die<J  ;  some  l)ees  and  wasps  are  sleeping  in 
warm  places,  the  house-Hies  are  awaiting  warm  days  in 
sheltered  nooks  and  crevices,  etc.) 

The  few  birds  that  remain  with  us  will  suthce  to  call 
more  particular  attention  to  these,  because  of  their  few- 
ness and  their  tame  habits,  sucli  as  the  chickadees, 
woodpeckers,  Vilue  jays,  and  others.  The  English 
sparrow  in  towns  and  villages  will  give  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  least  one  bird  thoroughly.  Where 
do  they  live  ?  Where  are  their  nests  '  Of  what  are  they 
built  t  What  do  they  eat  ?  How  is  the  male  distin- 
guished from  the  female  1  (The  male  is  brighter  colored 
because  of  a  white  bar  on  the  wings,  and  the  black 
throat  and  breast).  Note  their  habits  also  on  the  street 
of  picking  up  stray  bits  of  food,  of  Hying  in  Hocks,  of 
quarrelling,  and  of  their  utter  fearlessness,  which  allows 
you  to  come  close  to  them. 

Have  you  "  Wood's  Natural  History  ;  "  If  you  have, 
interest  the  children  in  its  illustrations  and  stories  of 
animals,  in  order  to  get  them  to  appreciate  animal  life, 
to  teach  kindness  to  our  domestic  pets,  and  to  learu 
what  wild  animals  are  to  be  found  in  the  forests  of  this 
country,  how  these  are  fitted  to  withstand  the  cold  by 
the  growth  of  a  new  warm  covering  of  hair  or  fur,  and 
how  this  covering  is  shed  in  summer  so  that  the  heat 
will  not  be  felt  too  much. 

Have  the  children  keep  a  record  of  the  temperature 
from  the  thermometer,  which  should  be  placed  just 
outside  the  door.  Let  these  records  be  taken  three 
times  a  day — at  nine  o'clock,  at  twelve  and  at  four  ;  and 
at  the  clo.se  of  each  day  make  up  the  average  daily  tem- 
perature, and  at  the  close  of  the  month  the  average 
monthly  temperature.  Let  each  child  keep  the  day's 
record  in  turn. 

Name  some  of  the  eflFects  of  increasing  coldness  — 
thicker  ice  on  lake  and  river,  deeper  snow  in  the  wood.s, 
higher  snow  drifts  about  dwellings  and  fences.  Show 
that  this  snow  and  ice  are  forms  of  water  by  melting 
them.  They  are  stored  up  to  be  poured  out  in  Hoods  at 
the  approach  of  spring.  Mark  on  the  Hoor  at  noon  the 
line  toward  the  north  that  the  sun  reaches  through  the 
window  facing  the  south,  and  then  see  during  the  fol- 
lowing days  whether  the  light  advances  toward  the 
north  or  goes  toward   the  south.      Fix  a  point   where 


the  sun  rises  or  setx  -a  hill,  a  tree,  a  building  —  to  Me 
how  the  sun  advanci^s  toward  the  ■■ut  at  rising,  and 
toward  the  west  at  setting,  as  the  month  advant-i^s. 

The  forms  of  snowllakes,  the  frosipictur««  on  the 
window  panes,  the  breath,  frozen  as  moon  a.s  it  leavcH 
the  nostrils,  on  a  frosty  morning,  the  icicles  hanging 
from  the  roof  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  building-  these 
and  many  other  illustrations  of  how  nature  works  dur- 
ing the  cold  sea-son,  may  be  brought  to  the  children's 
notice  and  used  to  train  their  powers  of  observatiim  as 
well  as  to  enliven  tin-  n-ading,  geography  and  other 
lessons. 

For  thi-  Keviiw  I 

Some  Questions  on  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakeneld. 


1.  What  were  j'our  impressions  on  reading  the  Itook 
for  the  first  time  f  Perhaps  another  reading  or  two  may 
have  changed  some  of  them ;  if  so,  tell  about  the 
changes. 

2.  What  parts  (jf  the  story  pleased  you  most  ;  tired 
you  most ;  amused  you  most ;  di.sappointed  you  most ; 
disgusted  you  most  f  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Each  of  you  select  half-a-dozen  of  what  seem  to 
you  the  most  striking  passages.  Bring  them  to  class 
and  read  them,  and  see  how  many  will  recognize  them 
and  be  able  to  tell  in  what  connection  they  occur. 

4.  Some  say  that  the  humour  in  the  book  is  too  subtle 
to  be  appreciated  by  young  people.  Show,  by  quoting 
specimens  and  commenting  on  them,  that  these  critics 
are  mistaken. 

r).  Maeaulay  tells  us  that  the  lx)ok  "  rapidly  obtained 
a  popularity  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time, 
and  which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  our  language." 
What  is  there  in  the  book  to  account  for  this  ! 

(i.  Goldsmith  says  in  his  prefi.xed  advertisement  : 
"  There  are  a  hundred  faults  in  this  Thing."  What 
sort  of  faults  do  you  think  he  meant  I  Point  out  some 
of  them. 

7.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  later  chapters  in 
which  the  author  .seems  to  be  making  a  sort  of  apology 
for  some  of  his  faults.  Try  to  find  it,  and,  when  you 
do,  state  what  you  think  of  it. 

5.  Wliich  of  the  stories  in  the  I'ible  does  the  \'icar  s 
story  remind  you  of  !  For  both  of  them  a  capital  motto 
may  be  found  in  a  passage  just  six  words  long  in  Chapter 
XXX. 

!>.  "  The  daughters  and  the  mother  slightly  domineer 
over  the  father  of  the  family  ;  he  lets  theiu,  like  a  good 
fellow  ;  and  now  and  again  delivers  himself  at  most  of 
an  innocent  jest.  "  ti>uote  or  refer  to  pas.sages  bearing 
on  these  statements. 
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10.  Select  some  good  .subjects  for  pictorial  illustra- 
tion, and  draw  the  pictures. 

11.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Burchill  was  Sir  Wm.  Thornhill  1  What  made  you  do 
80  then  1 

12.  Give  quotations  to  show  whether  it  was  the 
theVicar'sfirstorsecond  parish  that  wascalled  Wakefield 

13.  What  is  a  Vicar  ?  What  else  is  the  Vicar  called 
in  the  story  1 

14.  Compare  and  contrast  the  Vicar — in  character, 
habits,  etc. — with  any  clergyman  that  you  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with. 

1.5.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Mrs.  Primrose, 
basing  it  on  what  she  does,  what  she  says,  and  what  the 
others  say  of  her  and  to  her. 

16.  What  is  a  "  sharper  ?  "  How  did  the  sharper 
in  the  story  come  to  be  one  1  Name  five  persons  whom 
he  cheated. 

17.  Read  Goldsmith's  life.  Point  out  any  incidents 
or  experiences  in  it  which  seem  to  be  reproduced  in  this 
book. 

18.  Another  of  Goldsmith's  books  was  a  work  on 
natural  history.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  know- 
ledge of  natural  history  displayed  in  this  book  ? 

19.  How  may  the  author  have  come  to  call  the 
Vicar  Charles  1  What  was  Mrs.  Primrose's  maiden 
name  t     How  do  you  know  1 

20.  How  old  is  little  Dick  when  we  find  him  wear- 
ing waistcoats  and  talking  "  like  a  book  ?  "  How  do 
you  make  it  out  1  What  was  the  difference  between 
his  age  and  that  of  the  next  1 

21.  What  were  the  ages  of  Sir  William  and  Ijady 
Thornhill  at  marriage  1  Cite  the  passages  on  which 
your  answer  is  based. 

22.  The  Vicar  is  said  by  one  of  his  critics  to  be  a 
trifle  too  conscious  of  his  own  kindliness  and  generosity. 
What  do  you  say  to  this  charge  ? 

23.  What  pedestrian  achievement  did  the  Vicar 
once  accomplish  in  two  days  ?     Could  you  do  it  1 

24.  Which  political  party  did  the  Vicar  belong  to  f 
Cite  8«me  other  passage  than  the  political  harangue 
which  he  delivers. 

25  How  do  you  excuse  Sir  William  Thornhill  for 
allowing  the  Vicar  to  be  so  overwhelmed  with  accumu- 
lated miseries  before  interfering  1 

26.  "She  said  twenty  giddy  things  that  looked  like 
joy,  and  then  laughed  loud  at  her  own  want  of  meaning. 
At  intervals  she  would  take  a  sly  peep  at  the  glass,  as 
if  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  irresistible  beauty,  and 
often  would  ask  <|uestions  without  giving  any  manner 
of  attention  to  the  answers." 

Who  was  she,  and  why  did  she  behave  so  ? 


27.  What  is  an  Usher?  What  were  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office  in  those  days  ? 

28.  What  does  Temperance  mean  as  used  in  this 
book  ?  Why  was  it  only  the  married  men  that  the 
Vicar  exhorted  to  this  virtue  1 

29.  Not  worth  a  .     Too  old  to  be    frightened 

with .     "  O, ,"    cried   the    lovely  girl,   "  how 

have  I  been  deceived." 

Fill  the  blanks  with  words  used  (a)  in  those  days, 
and  (b)  in  these  days. 

30.  Find  from  the  context  when  possible — from  the 
dictionary  when  not — the  meanings  of  the  following 
words  and  passages  : 

She  was  a  notable  woman.  Who  was  the  friend  of 
his  country,  but  loyal  to  his  king.  I  have  known  a 
piece  with  not  one  jest  in  the  whole  shmgged  into  popu- 
larity. A  small  cure  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  Want 
(its  various  uses  with  examples).  Baggage  and  baggages. 
Lie  down  to  be  saddled  with  wooden  shoes.  Against 
the  deuterogamists  of  the  age.  I  had  scarcely  taken 
orders  a  year.  Tip-top  quality  breeding.  Whatever  is, 
is.  My  eldest  daughte.r ...  all  blowzed.  A  warm  man. 
May  I  die  by  an  anodyne  necklace  !  Look  out  for  work 
against  to-morrow. 

31.  Of  St.  Luke  15,  7,  the  Vicar  says  "this  is  right," 
and  gives  his  reason  for  saying  so.     What  is  it  ? 

A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  January,  :900. 


University  of  New  Brunswick  Entrance 
Examinations. 


Editor  Educational  Review  : 

Sir, — The  course  for  entrance  in  English  and  French 
is  laid  down  in  the  Grade  XI  course  for  the  schools, 
or  in  the  College  Calendar —  according  as  July  or  Sept- 
ember is  referred  to.  These  courses  will  coincide  in 
future,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

But  whether  they  coincide  or  not,  I  beg  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  what  seems  to  be  necessary,  that  the 
examination  in  college  for  entrance  will  be  in  all  the 
work  set  down. 

The  reason  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  state  that, 
is  that  some  students  have  come  from  some  schools 
and  have  presented  Grade  X  work  in  French  (Mac- 
millan's  1st  Reader)  saying  that  they  read  that  only  at 
school.  The  examination  has  been  in  Grade  XI  work 
(2nd  Reader)  ;  and  of  course  these  students  have 
failed. 

Surely,  when  a  course  is  set  down,  the  schools  should 
take  for  granted  that  this  course  is  the  subject  for 
examination.  Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 
Fredericton,  Dec,  11,  1S99. 
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Fop  the  Riview.I 


Anno  Domini  MCM. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  our  I»rd  one 
tliousand  nine  hundred,  we  have  ent«red  upon  the 
closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  tlie  Christian 
era.  How  quickly  now  the  twentieth  century  will 
seem  to  come  upon  us,  though  we  have  long  looked  for- 
ward to  itfl  coming.  Few  persons  now  alive  saw  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  few  now  living  will  see 
the  twentieth  drawing  to  its  close.  The  thought  of  a 
period  .so  far  beyond  the  average  span  of  human  life 
makes  us  realize  for  a  moment  that  soon  forgotten 
truth — the  days  of  man  are  few. 

Measured  by  the  scale  of  our  chronology,  the  great 
divisions  of  authentic  historj-  can  easily  be  made  to  fall 
into  even  periods  of  500  or  1,000  years.  The  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  ri.se  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
discovery  of  America,  with  the  rise  of  colonial  en)piie.s 
that  soon  followed,  mark  the  fifth,  the  tenth  and  the 
fifteenth  centuries.  Many  are  looking  for  still  greater 
events,  good  or  evil,  during  the  century  now  fast  ap- 
proaching, to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
human  affairs  ;  for  an  old  superstition  places  at  its  close 
the  commencement  of  the  happy  millennium,  and  this 
attitude  of  expectation  itself  prepares  the  wa}'  for  some 
momentous  change.  Already  some  of  us,  perhaps, 
have  tried  to  forecast  what  new  things  the  future  has 
in  store  in  the  distribution  of  world  power,  in  the 
constitution  of  society,  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  or  in 
the  fields  of  thought ;  as  if  great  things  must  surely 
come  to  pass  in  the  twentieth  century,  simply  because 
of  its  place  in  our  arbitrary  reckoning  of  time.  A 
baseless  superstition  of  course  ;  but  not  therefore  harm- 
less. Except  in  so  far  as  the  expectation  tends  to 
bring  about  its  own  fulfilment,  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  events  of  the  coming  century 
will  differ  from  those  of  the  last  in  the  importance  of 
their  influence  upon  the  established  order  of  things. 
There  is  nothing  miraculous  in  our  system  of  numera- 
tion. It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  chance,  impious  to 
suppose  that  Providence,  will  conform  to  our  arithme- 
tic ;  and  just  because  this  unsettled  feeling  lessens 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  existing  institutions,  thus 
inviting  anarchy  and  disorder,  it  is  now  more  than  ever 
the  duty  of  all  reasonable  persons  to  be  conservative  of 
those  institutions  and  very  slow  to  countenance  even 
the  most  alluring  change.  V. 
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Parish  ok  Hakvkv,  Aliikht  Coi;x"n'. 


Some  one  has  given  this  good  advice.  It  is  worthy  of 
being  memorized:  Sit  less — dig  more.  Eat  less — chew 
more.  Ride  les.s— walk  more.  Waste  less— give  more. 
Write  less  —  read  more.  Wony  less — ^  work  more. 
Clothe  less  bathe  more.  Drink  less — breathe  more. 
Preach  less — practise  more. — Exchamje. 


Selections  from  u  |iu|icr  tuud  by  Miw*  Mary  L.  Duly,  Albert  Co. 
Teiiehers'  Inntilute,  Sc|>ton>U,T  Uliit,  189«. 

From  the  year  17k4,  when  New  Brunswick  was  fimt 
divided  into  counties,  to  the  year  IWJ'*,  two  parishea 
only  comprised  all  the  territory,  which  after  a  hkrd 
struggle  was  erected  in  the  year  1H4G  into  the  present 
County  of  Albert.  These  parishes  were  Hopewell  and 
Hillsboro.  Coverdale  was  set  apart  from  Hillsboro  in 
1828.  Harvey,  named  in  honor  of  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  that  day,  was  separated  from  Hopewell  in 
the  year  1838,  and  included  what  is  now  Elgin  and 
Alma.  Elgin,  named  after  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  then 
governor  general  of  Canada,  was  set  off  about  two  years 
afterwards  ;  and  Alma,  named  after  the  battle  of  Alma, 
had  separate  parish  rights  from  and  after  the  first  of 
November,  1855. 

The  early  Acadians  have  left  traces  of  their  residence 
in  several  portions  of  the  county;  but  when  the  political 
troubles  led  to  their  removal,  scarcely  a  family  of  the 
habitans  again  settled  on  the  Albert  side  of  the  Petit- 
codiac,  although  on  the  eastern  side  a  large  tract  of 
country  was  taken  up  and  is  still  held  by  them. 

Many  of  the  earlier  pioneers  of  Harvey  came  from 
Nova  Scotia.  Among  the  first  of  these  were  Andrew 
Newcomb  end  Ezra  Bishop  (his  son-in-law).  .  .  .  They 
found  the  place  almost  a  wilderness  ;  there  were  neither 
roads  nor  bridges  ;  and  Bishop,  after  a  time,  became  dis- 
contented and  returned  to  Nova  Scotia.  He,  however, 
returned,  cleared  some  of  the  land  and  dyked  the  marsh. 
Previous  to  this,  the  Acadians  had  enclosed  some  parts 
in  dykes.  Bishop  and  Newcomb  levelled  the  Horn 
dyke  for  a  road,  where  it  still  is.  Among  the  early 
pioneers,  too,  were  the  Stceves',  of  German  origin, 
whose  genealogical  tree  has  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions. Some  families  of  them  located  in  Harvey  for  a 
brief  period,  and  the  names  of  Germantown  and  Cierman 
I>ake  are  still  retained.  They  finally,  however,  rejoined 
their  friends  in  Hillsboro,  where  many  of  their  descend- 
ants still  reside,  and  are  among  the  more  prosperous  of 
the  population.  Some  families  came  also  direct  from 
the  old  country,  and  some  from  the  New  England 
states.  It  would  be  tedious  reading  to  refer  minutely 
to  the  various  families  who  first  settled  in  Harvey,  and 
to  whom  their  successors  owe  so  much  for  their  labor 
and  pluck  amidst  deprivations  and  hardships  almost 
beyond  our  appreciation.  Could  we  in  Harvey  look 
back  on  it  as  it  was  then,  we  would  not  know  it,  so 
great  is  the  change.  Fancy  the  inconvenience  of  tiavel- 
ling    in  those   early  days.     Not  only    were  the  roads 
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poor,  'out  the  only  way  of  travelling  was  on  foot  or 
horseback.  The  first  stage  began  to  run  between  Salis- 
bury and  Harvey  some  fifty  years  ago  ;  first  once  a 
week,  then  triweekly,  and  finally  once  a  day.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Upham  was  the  first  postmaster,  and 
J.  M.  Stevens,  the  present  postmaster,  succeeded  him ; 
and  he  has  held  the  office  continuously  for  nearly  forty- 
nine  years.  The  daily  arrival  of  the  mails  has  led  to  a 
multiplicity  of  post-offices,  each  of  which  supplies  a  name 
to  the  locality,  and  around  which  has  sprung,  in  many 
instances,  a  pleasant  village,  till  there  are  now  sixteen 
post-offices  in  the  parish  of  Harvey. 

A  stranger  visiting  Harvey  for  the  first  time  could 
but  view  with  admiration  the  broad  acres  of  marsh  that 
stretch  between  the  villages  of  Harvey  on  the  one  side 
and  those  of  Hopewell  on  the  other.  This  marsh  land 
has  been  reclaimed  from  tides  that  for  ages  have 
deposited,  to  great  depths,  the  rich  soil  which  now 
yields  such  bounteous  crops  of  hay  year  after  year, 
without  imposing  on  its  owner  the  great  labor  and  cost 
of  cultivation  and  top  dressing  required  on  the  upland. 
Harvey  parish  has  about  3,300  acres  of  marsh,  besides 
about  700  unreclaimed. 

To  the  diligent  searcher  after  knowledge,  the  scholar 
with  open  eyes,  the  original  cause  of  the  transformation 
from  beautiful  and  expansive  basins  of  water  to  the 
material  which  forms  the  land,  now  so  productive,  is  a 
most  interesting  study.  Here  is  a  field  at  our  very 
doors  demanding  geological,  chemical  and  botanical 
investigation.  When  and  why  did  the  tides  become  so 
abnormal  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ?  Why  is  the  water  in 
Shepody  Bay  surcharged  with  a  valuable  fertilizer, 
covering  debris  by  its  deposits  and  producing  such 
land  ? 

How  is  it  that  this  land  will  produce  crops  continu- 
ously, for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  without  any 
fertilizing  expenditure  1  And  what  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  vegetable  growth  observable  on  this  land 
when  exposed  to  the  sea- water  I  Outside  of  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  there  is  no  formation  resembling 
this  ;  and  its  economic  value,  aside  from  its  interesting 
peculiarities,  demands  a  closer  and  more  searching 
examination  than  it  has  yet  received.    . 

Grindstone  Island,  near  Mary's  Point,  emphasizes  in 
its  name  the  nature  of-  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  localities  at  which 
grindstones  were  made.  At  Mary's  Point  a  portion  of 
the  beds  from  which  stone  is  quarried  is  of  a  pale, 
purplish,  grey  color.  The  fine,  even  texture  of  these 
rocks,  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  worked, 
their  durability,  combined  with  their  pleasing  color,  led 
to  their  being  held  in  high  estimation,  and  the  so-called 


stone  fronts  of  some  cities  in  the  United  States  illus- 
trate the  extent  to  which  they  were  at  one  time  em- 
ployed. All  this  is  now  changed,  however,  there  being 
at  the  present  time  not  a  single  quarry  in  Albert  County. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  mainly,  perhaps,  to  be  found 
in  the  operation  of  the  adverse  tariff  imposed  by  the 
United  States. 

Harvey  can  boast  of  having  the  first  grammar  school 
in  the  county.  The  schoolhouse  stood  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  present  one,  and  quite  near  the  street.  It 
was  opened  as  early  as  1848,  and  the  first  teacher  was 
Thomas  Woodman.  Here  it  was  our  Inspector  probably 
spent  his  first  school  days ;  here  it  was  pupils  from 
different  parts  of  the  county  came.  .  .  .  At  the 
annual  school  meeting  in  1886  the  ratepayers  failed  to 
vote  enough  money  to  support  the  grammar  school,  and 
it  went  to  Alma,  where  it  has  been  ever  since. 

The  fourth  of  October,  1869,  was  the  great  event 
known  as  the  "  tidal  wave,"  or  the  ''  Saxby  gale."  There 
had  been  a  slight  wind  all  day,  but  at  nine  o'clock  the 
tide  rose  rapidly,  overflowing  the  marshes  and  roads, 
and  two  vessels  were  taken  over  the  dykes.  .  .  The 
"tidal  wave"  was  the  cause  of  heavy  loss  to  many, 
lumber  having  been  swept  off  the  wharves,  barns  and 
hay  sent  floating  down  the  river. 

Shipbuilding  has  been  an  important  industry  in 
Harvey  in  the  past.  A  few  ships  were  built  in  New 
Horton  ;  the  majority,  however,  were  built  at  Harvey 
Bank.  James  Brewster  and  son,  Gilbert,  built  a  dozen 
vessels  between  the  years  1860  and  1875. 

The  late  G.  S.  Turner  carried  on  shipbuilding  between 
the  years  1875  and  1892  at  Harvey  Bank,  building  as 
many  as  twenty  vessels  in  that  time,  among  them  being 
.some  of  the  best  vessels  in  the  province.  There  has 
been  no  one  to  take  his  place  in  this  industry,  and  its 
abandonment  has  been  a  .serious  loss  to  the  community. 

Visitors  to  the  place  are  attracted  by  Bay  View 
cemetery  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  as 
•well  as- for  its  tastefully  laid-out  grounds,  where,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  may  be  had, 
the  shore  stretching  round  from  here  to  Mary's 
Point. 

Agriculture  and  lumbering  form  the  chief  industries. 
About  '2,000,000  deals  have  been  shipped  from  Harvey 
Bank  within  the  last  two  years.  New  Horton  also 
ships  considerable  lumber  annually. 

Though  the  early  history  of  the  place  was  one  of 
tribulation  to  both  owners  and  settlers,  those  dark  and 
dreary  days  are  buried  in  the  misty  past,  and  the 
present  generation  has  a  beautiful  heritage  of  natural 
wealth,  made  richer  by  the  earnest  toil  of  our  respected 
forefathers. 
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PoKTACK,    CaKDWKXI.,    KiMiS   C'oUNTV. 

Hv  Mi>.  M.  S.  Cox.      Htnul  before  Iho  Kiii);!i  Coiiiitv  Tcuclifi- 
lustitntc,  Sept.  2nth.  I8}tl». 

Portage,  or  more  corrrctly  Sussex  l'ortiij;c,  wiis  Hettlcd 
liy  New  England  Ixiyalists. 

The  name  Porta;{c  i.s  lulaptod  from  an  Indian  naiiif 
(Ocyiifyuime)  which  appear><  in  a  Hli;,'htly  rlillerent  form 
in  the  name  Aiitu/nw-e.  The  Indiana  in  the  old  time 
carried  or  purlm/nl  from  the  Anagancc  to  the  Salmon 
river,  now  known  as  Kennebecitsis. 

The  first  land  was  granted  to  Isaac  Ketchum  and  his 
associates,  who  were  Snyih-rs,  Dunfields,  .McFx^cxls  and 
Vails. 

The  original  grant  made  to  Capt.  Ketchum,  as  he  wa.s 
called,  is  in  possession  of  his  grandson,  F.  W.  Davidson, 
Esq.,  Waterside  Villa,  Portage.  Capt.  Ketchum  diwi 
February  15th,  1K85,  aged  ^.'J  years. 

There  were  no  roads  e.xcepting  paths  following  the 
river.  People  went  to  St.  John  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
or  by  row  boats  on  the  river.  The  houses  were  built 
of  logs,  and  had  rough  stone  chimneys,  or  sometimes 
chimneys  were  built  of  mud  and  sticks.  The  first  high- 
way passed  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  hills  that  lie 
between  Portage  and  Anagance  ;  on  this  road  as  early 
as  1803,  a  stage  travelled  between  Halifa.x  and  St.  John. 
The  first  .schoolhouse  was  built  where  Mr.  Hugh  Teakles 
lives.  Three  mills  have  been  built  here  and  all  destroyed 
by  fire. 

One  sad  incident  in  the  history  of  Portage  deserves 
mention.  A  little  child,  five  years  old,  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Belding,  strayed  away  from  home  one  Sunday 
morning  in  the  summer  of  1883.  Search  was  made  but 
he  was  not  discovered  for  five  weeks,  when  his  remains 
were  found  on  a  little  bridge  on  an  old  lumt>er  road 
some  miles  from  his  home. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  days  of  the  Jjoyalists. 
Now  we  can  go  to  St.  John  in  two  or  three  hours.  We 
have  telegraph  and  telephone  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  we  would  u.se  our  superior 
advantages withtheindustry,  perseveranceand  undaunted 
energy  of  the  Loyalists,  the  history  of  our  country  could 
not  fail  to  be  great. 

As  we  look  at  the  hills  that  surround  the  fruitful 
farms  of  Portage,  covered  with  many  colored  trees,  glow- 
ing in  beauty,  we  exclaim  with  the  poet : 

"  Where  is  the  coward  thut   would  not  dare  to  tight   for  such 
11  land  r " 


T  have  taken    the  Revikw  almost  from  its    first  ap-  ! 
pearance,  and  have  found  it    very  helpful  and  stimula- 
ting.     A  few  houi-s  with  an  old  volume  of    the  Edit.v- 
TioN.Ai.  Ukvif.w  is  ne.xt  to  an  institute  meeting. 

L.  A.  .M. 


The  Utility  of  Knowledpe-MaklnR:  as  a  Means 
o(  Liberal  Culture. 

The  folli>witig  i-,  an  almtnut  dI  lliu  addrrH-  .,n  the 
alxjve  subject,  deliv.re<l  by  Prof  J  (!.  .Ma<-<:rfi;«r  at 
the  opening  of  Dallioume  College  : 

In  infancy  we  all  have  to  fiinl  things  out  for  our 
selves,  or  to  make  knowledge,  for  example  in  leamiog 
the  mother- tongue,  Ijecause  wc  have  no  external  Hoaioe 
of  information.  Tn  lal<r  life  we  get  knowledge  fnjm 
people  and  b<M)ks  ;  imd  the  knowledge-making  pcjwer  in 
apt  to  become  weakened,  perhaps  to  be  lout  altogether, 
through  disuse.  Hut  it  is  a  most  important  power  to 
pos.se.ss,  from  the  point  of  view  of  success  in  life  ;  for  in 
whatever  work  we  may  be  engaged,  we  can  make  little 
progress,  unless  we  are  able  to  learn  by  experience. 
The  mental  process  which  the  merchant,  the  farmer, 
the  artisan,  must  apply  to  his  experience,  in  order  tu 
learn  from  it,  is  a  knowledge-making  process,  the  sauie 
as  the  child  uses  in  learning  its  mother  tongue,  or  the 
scientific  man  in  his  investigations.  That  we  may 
retain  and  strengthen  this  important  p<.>wer,  it  should 
i>e  exerci.sed  continually  in  the  school  and  the  college. 
It  can  be  exercised  in  the  study  of  language  and  in  the 
study  of  science.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  study  a  lan- 
guage without  giving  it  some  exercise,  because  in  puz- 
zling out  the  translation  of  sentences,  we  have  to  use 
our  former  experience  of  the  usage  of  words  and 
phrases.  In  order  that  it,  niay  be  exercised  in  the 
study  of  science,  science  must  be  studied,  as  much  as 
possible,  as  the  investigator  studies  it,  by  finding  things 
out  for  ourselves.  The  usual  mode  of  stud^'ing  science, 
reading  in  books  about  what  investigators  have  dis- 
covered, and  repeating  in  the  laboratory  or  the  field 
their  experiments  or  observati»ms,  gives  little  or  no 
practice  in  knowledge-making. 

The  old  classical  curriculum  gave  a  great  deal  of  such 
practice.  For  pupils  ha<l  to  do  a  large  amount  of  trans- 
lating, and  in  doing  it  were  thrown  largely  upon  their 
own  resources  and  their  own  experience.  But  the 
training  was  one  sided,  lx'cau.se  the  experience  they 
learned  to  use  was  language  experience  and  unlike  the 
experience  they  would  have  to  use  in  later  life.  As 
the  .sciences  developed,  the  opinion  gained  ground  that 
knowledge  of  science,  being  useful,  should  be  furnished 
by  the  schools  ;  and  science  was  therefore  introduced. 
In  the  effort  to  furnish  as  much  knowledge  of  language 
as  before,  students  were  driven  to  the  use  of  helps,  thus 
using  their  own  experience  less  ;  and  that  I  hey  might 
he  furnisheil  with  as  much  science  knowledge  lus  possi 
ble,  they  were  made  to  get  up  books,  thus  hardly 
learning    to  use  their  experience  in    this    study  at  all. 
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While  the  effort  to  furnish  knowledge  has  thus  largely 
excluded  practice  in  learning  from  experience,  it  has 
failed  to  furnish  enough,  and  sufficiently  accurate,  know- 
ledge to  be  of  real  utility  in  the  work  of  life.  The 
world's  stock  of  knowledge  is  now  too  vast  to  make  this 
possible.  Instead  of  aiming  at  it,  the  schools  should 
aim  at  training  pupils  to  accjuire  knowledge  by  reading. 
For  as  science  has  increased  in  volume,  it  has  increased 
also  in  accessibility,— to  the  man  who  has  been  taught 
to  read. 

The  combination  of  language  and  science  study 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  cur- 
riculum, so  far  as  practice  in  using  experience  is  con- 
cerned, if  both  had  been  .studied  by  knowledge-making 
methods  ;  because  it  would  have  given  pupils  practice 
in  using  experience  of  such  different  kinds  as  to  fit 
them  much  better  for  using  the  kind  of  experience  they 
would  have  to  deal  with  in  their  life  work.  But  the 
inordinate  estimate  of  the  value  of  mere  knowledge 
made  this  impossible. 

The  teaching  of  science  by  knowledge-making  me- 
thods has  been  made  largely  impossible  also  by  the  use 
of  the  written  examination  as  a  test  for  degrees  and 
certificates.  Written  examinations  encourage  only  the 
kind  of  work  they  can  test.  They  can  test  directly  the 
possession  of  command  of  a  language,  of  deductive 
power,  and  of  information,  but  not  the  possession  of 
power  of  learning  from  experience.  Put  even  men  like 
Darwin  and  Faraday  into  the  examination  room,  and 
tell  them  to  show  on  paper  their  power  of  learning 
from  experience,  and  they  must  fail.  Such  examina- 
tions can  test  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge-making 
power,  in  language  study,  indirectly,  because  they  can 
test  command  of  the  language,  the  possession  of  which 
implies  exercise  of  this  power  ;  but  the}'  cannot  test  it 
even  indirectly  in  science,  because  the  exercise  of  the 
power  in  science  study  results  only  in  increase  of  the 
power  itself,  and  in  increase  of  knowledge,  the  know- 
ledge being  obtainable  more  easily  from  books.  Hence 
written  examinations  as  tests  may  encourage  the  culti- 
vation of  the  power  of  Icai'ning  from  experience  in 
language  study,  but  must  repress  it  in  science  study. 
A  centralised  system  of  written  examinations  must 
obviously  intensify  this  effect. 

Then  knowledge-making  in  science  is  more  difficult 
than  in  language,  because  in  language  the  pupil  has  his 
experience  as  a  child  to  aid  him.  In  science  he  needs 
a  competent  teacher  to  help  him  over  the  difficult 
placea.  Hence  a  pupil  can  get  practice  in  using  his 
experience,  even  under  an  incompetent  teacher,  in  lan- 
guage study;  but  he  cannot  get  such  practice  in  science 
sturly  unless  liLs    teacher  is   a   competent   knowledge- 


maker  himself.  As  science  study  has  been  largely  a 
getting  up  of  books,  science  teachers  have  not  usually 
been  trained  knowledge-makers.  And,  therefore,  for 
this  reason  also,  science  study  in  schools  and  colleges 
has  been  largely  unfruitful  as  a  means  of  training 
young  people  to  use  their  experience. 

It  might  consequently  be  expected  that  the  modern 
curriculum  would  be  found  to  afford  a  poorer  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  life  than  the  old  classical  curricu- 
lum. It  is  impossible  to  show  definitely  that  this  has 
been  the  case;  but  there  is  much  evidence  pointing  in 
this  direction.  The  most  decisive  evidence  comes  from 
Germany,  where  they  have  long  had  high  schools,  both 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  of  the  modern  type,  and  where 
they  find  that  the  best  investigators  even  in  science 
come  from  the  old-fashioned  classical  schools.  That  is 
what  the  above  discussion  would  lead  us  to  expect;  for 
these  schools  do  train  their  pupils  in  knowledge- 
making,  although  it  is  by  language  study  only,  while 
the  modern  school  fails  almost  wholly  to  provide  train- 
ing of  this  kind. 

Our  experience  in  Nova  Scotia  is  less  definite.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  full  of  a  deep  and 
growing  discontent.  The  farmer,  for  example,  finds 
that  the  boys  he  sends  to  the  high  school  rarely  return 
to  the  farm.  There  are  probably  many  reasons  for  this. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt,  not  merely  that  they  are 
not  fitted,  but  that  they  are  actually  unfitted,  by  the  high 
school  course  for  the  farmer's  work.  The  farmer  must, 
above  all  things,  be  able  to  learn  quickly  and  accu- 
rately from  his  own  experience.  His  boy  after  passing 
through  an  intensely  modern  curriculum,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  centralised  examining  system  and  under 
the  guidance  of  teachers  in  whom  for  the  most  part  the 
colleges  have  failed  to  develop  the  investigating  power, 
must  almost  inevitably  be  less  able  to  learn  from  his  own 
experience  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  remained 
on  the  farm  ;  while  even  that  part  of  his  large  stock  of 
acquired  information  which  bears  upon  agriculture, 
must  consist  in  general  of  inaccurate  and  ill-digested 
epitomes  of  sciences  in  which  he  has  little  or  no  interest. 
A  knowledge-making,  as  distinguished  from  a  know- 
ledge-supplying, study  of  science,  would  give  him,  not 
much,  but  some,  real  knowledge  bearing  on  agriculture, 
would  cultivate  in  him  the  power  of  using  his  experi- 
ence, would  enable  him  to  read  books  on  agriculture, 
and  would  give  him  a  living  interest  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm. 

Nor  is  the  farmer  the  only  exponent  of  discontent. 
The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  is  general.  And  it  might  be 
expected  to  be  general  ;  for  if  our  school  discipline  fails 
to  cultivate  in  our  youth   the   power   of  learning  by 
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experience,  it  fails  to  ffive  them  whai  in  nt  leimt  one 
great  essential  of  success,  not  in  furiuing  merely,  l>ut  in 
whatever  kind  of  work  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
undertake. 

How,  then,  can  wo  secure  the  cultivation  of  the 
knowledge-making  power  ade<(uately  in  school  and 
college  f  Not  by  going  back  to  the  old  classical  curricu- 
lum ;  for  (1)  a  combination  of  science  study  and  study 
of  language  (not  necessarily  classics)  may  Ije  ma^e  to 
give  far  better  practice  in  knowledge-making  than  either 
singly  ;  and  (2)  considerable  scientific  study  is  necessary 
that  pupils  may  later  on  be  able  to  acquire  information 
V)y  reading.  Our  course  of  study,  therefore,  should 
include  both  language  and  science,  and  in  both  depart- 
ments students  should  be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
find  things  out  for  themselves. 

As  higher  teachers  must  1)6  trained  knowledge-makers, 
and  as  they  come  from  the  universities,  reform  must 
begin  with  the  unis'ersities,  which  must  demand  of  their 
students  less  mere  information  and  more  making  of 
knowledge  than  heretofore.  And,  with  brained  teach- 
ers available,  if  the  Councils  of  Public  Instruction  are 
willing  to  modify  their  regulations,  the  new  mode  of 
teaching   may  be   introduced  into  the  schools. 

It  would  be  premature  to  discuss  in  detail  the  changes 
which  would  he  requisite  in  our  school  arrangements 
for  this  purpose,  liut  it  i.s  elciir  ( 1 )  that  our  centralised 
system  of  high  school  e.xaminations  should  be  abolished  ; 
(2)  that  our  mode  of  testing  candidates  for  teachers' 
licenses  should  be  remodelled  so  as  to  render  it  possible 
to  recognize  competent  teachers  in  science ;  and  (3) 
that  our  course  of  study  should  be  remodelled  so  as  to 
aim,  not  at  furnishing  an  impossible  universality  of 
knowledge,  but  rather  at  the  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  aciiuiring  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  learning  from 
experience. 

The  remainder  of  the  address  will  be  of  less  interest 
to  our  readers  than  the  part  outlined  above.  It  dealt 
with  the  e<iuipment  which  the  college  sliould  have  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  fruitful  knowledge-mak- 
ing work,  and  with  the  way  in  which  students  should 
use  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  college  course,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  finding  things  out  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Secret  of  It. 


"  Where  does  the  clerk  of  the  weather  store 

The  clays  that  are  sunny  and  fair  ?  ' 
"  In  your  soul  is  a  room  with  a  shining  door, 

And  all  of  those  days  arc  there." 
"  Where  does  the  clerk  of  the  weather  keep 

The  days  that  are  dreary  and  blue  ?  " 
"  In  a  .second  room  of  your  soul  they  sleep. 

And  you  have  the  keys  of  the  two." 
"  And  why  are  my  days  so  often,  I  i)ray, 

Filled  full  of  clouds  and  of  gloom  ?  " 
"  Because  you  forget,  at  the  break  of  day. 

And  open  the  dreary  room." 

— Amos  K.  Wells  in  Janiiarv  St.  2firhola». 


Educational  Associations. 

KlN<;s    AMI    llA.Nrs    Tka<  HKIls      IvsTITfTK. 

The  teachers  of  KingB  and  llanl-i  Counties,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred,  met  in  their  yearly  institute  «t 
Canning,  N.  S.,  on  W.-dni^Mjay,  D.ccimUt  •JOth,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  until  the  following  Friday.  Iiupector 
C.  W.  Koscoe  presided,  and  to  his  t*ct  and  courteay 
much  of  the  success  of  the  institute  was  due.  He  hiw  the 
rare  faculty  of  forgetting  nothing  that  tends  to  insure 
success  in  an  institute.  The  papers  read  were  itchol&rly 
and  stimulating,  and  the  discussions  ujxin  them  m'lderate 
in  tone  and  of  a  character  well  fitted  to  impress  a 
listener  with  the  excellent  educational  spirit  that  pre- 
vails among  the  teacliers  of  this  district. 

Inspector  Koscoe  in  his  opening  addrswi  urged  the 
teachers  to  use  their  influence  to  advance  education  in 
every  possible  way,  to  impress  their  personality  on  the 
community,  and  to  improve  the  school  surroundings. 

A  paper  on  Composition  in  the  Public  Schools  was 
read  by  Miss  A.  McKenzie,  of  the  Kentville  Academy, 
the  merits  of  which  was  acknowledged  in  the  spirited 
discussion  it  called  forth. 

Agriculture  in  the  Common  Schools  was  dealt  with  in 
an  original  and  suggestive  way  by  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw, 
who  clearly  showed  that  by  a  regular  and  systematic 
instruction  in  nature  study,  combined  with  experimental 
work  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  child,  the  Ijest  results 
could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Shaw  has  promised  the  Kevikw 
a  few  lessons  on  the  plan  of  experimental  teaching, 
which  he  has  found   successful  in  interesting  his  pupils. 

Miss  Etta  Yuill,  M  A.,  read  a  scholarly  paper  on  the 
?]ducational  Value  of  English  Literature.  Its  expre.ssion 
of  human  life,  its  power  as  a  help  to  language,  were 
dwelt  upon  in  chaste  and  beautiful  terms.  The  value 
of  the  story  for  children  was  shown.  If  the  story  were 
slovenly  or  poorly  told,  it  left  no  impression  or  a  bad 
one.  The  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  many  of  the 
poems  of  Tennyson  and  Ixingfellow  were  especially  dwelt 
upon.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  necessity 
was  very  clearly  pointed  out  of  having  the  works  of 
authors,  properly  graded,  instead  of  the  usual  school 
readers.  These  should  have  few  notes  (Principal  Cam- 
eron's notes  were  referred  to  as  models),  and  all  teachers 
should  have  access  to  a  good  English  dictionary,  a 
classical  dictionary  and  if  possible  an  encyclopedia. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Sturk  read  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Three 
U's,  favoring  a  thorough  elementary  training  in  inflection, 
pronunciation,  and  meaning  of  word-i  in  reading.  In 
writing  the  vertical  system  was  favored.  In  arithmetic 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  fundamental  rules  with  practice 
should  be  rigidly  insisted  on. 

Mr.  E.  Clark  (Jorraely,   B.  A.,  showed    some   simple 
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electrical  apparatus  used  in  teaching  C4age's-  Physics. 
Mr.  Gormely  has  great  ingenuity  and  skill  in  making 
use  of  simple  materials.  He  showed  how  much  might 
be  accomplished  in  this  direction  ;  and  if  teachers  had 
not  the  genius  themselves  they  could  inspire  some  of 
their  pupils  to  undertake  such  work. 

Miss  Antoinette  Forbes  read  a  paper  on  Entomology 
illustrating  in  a  very  practical  waj'  how  children  might 
be  led  to  make  observations  on  the  habits,  structure, 
and  life  history  of  insects.  In  a  later  number  of  the 
Ke\ie\v  we  hope  to  give  a  synopsis  of  Miss  Forbes' 
excellent  paper. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Layton  read  a  short  paper  on  Drawing, 
followed  with  blackVjoard  illustrations.  He  wa.s  listen- 
ed to  with  the  greatest  attention,  showing  the  interest 
taken  in  this  subject.  A  great  obstacle  to  success  was 
the  teacher's  lack  of  skill  in  drawing,  but  this  could  be 
overcome  by  persistent  application  and  stud}'.  Dicta- 
tion exercises  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  teaching 
drawing  ;  careful  study  of  de.signs  is  necessary  :  very 
little  benefit  can  come  from  copying  merely  ;  rough 
outline  sketches  of  objects  are  good  for  beginners. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed  in  whicii  Dr.  Trotter, 
president  of  Acadia  College,  and  Inspector  Creighton 
of  Halifax  took  part. 

Mr.  G.  U.  Ha}'  led  a  discussion  on  Observation,  as  a 
basis  of  Nature  Study,  the  leading  point  of  which  was 
that  the  child  must  be  aroused  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  objects  around  him,  and  that  occur  in 
liis  walks  to  and  from  school. 

Windsor  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
Tlie  officer.'^  for  the  current  year  are  :  Miss  Forbes,  of 
Windsor,  vice-president  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Windsor, 
secretary  :  Principal  Shields,  of  Hantsport,  Principal 
Robin.son,  of  Berwick,  Mr.  Huggins,  of  Kentville,  Miss 
Etta  Yuill,  executive  committee. 

A  public  educational  meeting  was  held  in  the  Metho- 
dist church,  Canning,  Thursday  evening,  at  which  In- 
spector lloscoe  piesided,  l)r  Trotter  and  Mr.  (!.  U.  Hay 
delivered  addres.ses.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  a  diploma  and  a  prize  of  §.50  for  ex 
cellence  in  the  study  of  Agriculture,  to  Mr.  Percy 
.1.  Sh.iw. 


Spelling-  Exercise. 


The  following  words  were  misspelled  in  a  recent 
examination  paper  for  teachers'  license.  They  furnish 
a  good  exercise  for  pupils.  The  teacher  must  not  expect 
that  the  errors  made  on  the  first  writing  need  only  to 
be  corrected  once.  The  pupils  should  be  drilled  on  such 
a  list  as  this  until  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  a 
mistake  : 

Comma,  foregoing,  pollen,  thoroughly,  sentence, 
necessarily,  lattei-,  omitted,  cotyledons,  interest,  empha- 
size, read  (past  tense),  punctuation,  .sense,  pronunciation, 
interested,  until,  dividing,  helpfulness,  similar,  growth, 
definitions,  ac(|uire,  accent,  experience,  there,  separated, 
loo,  endogenous,  length,  principles,  interrogation,  transi- 
tive, semicolon  ( "  semi  colli-nt"),  judgment,  breathe, 
relli'ct  inn,  ii-|iet  il  imi,  a|i|ili'. 


Busy  Work  for  Primary  Grades. 


What  work  should  be  gi\en  to  Grades  I  and  II  so  as  to  keep 
tbera  profitably  occujiied  while  in  their  seats  '/ 

This  question  was  asked  at  the  Kings  and  Hants 
Institute  meeting  at  Canning,  and  the  Review  was 
requested  to  answer  it.  We  shall  try  to  do  so  ;  and  to 
keep  on  answering  it,  from  month  to  month,  if  the 
teachers  of  our  primary  schools  will  help  us.  Those 
who.have  been  successful  in  introducing  interesting  and 
profitable  busy-work  for  the  earlier  grades  can  thus  aid 
others  in  a  marked  degree  by  giving  briefly  their  plans. 
We  hope  primary  teachers  will  make  this  page  their 
own,  and  scatter  abroad,  by  means  of  the  Review, 
what  they  have  gained  from  their  own  reading,  or  what 
their  own  quick  wits  have  discovered. 

And  here  we  would  caution  every  teacher  against 
using  any  method  without  careful  study  and  adapting 
it  to  her  peculiar  needs.  Educational  papers,  or  some 
of  them  at  least,  are  too  often  filled  with  devices 
and  plans  for  work  which  are  worthless,  if  used  without 
reflection.  Teachers  should  carefully  sift  these  and 
reject  what  they  cannot  adapt  for  their  classes.  The 
lazy  or  incompetent  teacher  fails  to  do  this,  and  takes 
at  haphazard  whatever  comes  along  in  the  shape  of  a 
ready-made  lesson  from  shoppy  periodicals,  which  can- 
not be  called  educational  journals  in  any  sense  of  that 
term.  These  live  by  giving  to  teachers,  what  everyteach- 
er  should  have  the  spirit  to  do  for  herself.  She  must 
think  out  her  own  needs  and  those  of  the  child,  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  text-books,  supplementing  this  by  a 
study  of  books,  papers,  and  whatever  else  will  enable 
her  to  come  before  her  class  with  a  bright,  fresh  lesson 
that  is  all  her  own,  because  she  has  brought  her  own 
resources  to  bear  on  it,  and  wakened  up  and  brightened 
her  whole  mental  outfit.  Such  a  lesson  cannot  fail  to 
brighten  up  a  cla.ss  and  reflect  the  teacher's  own 
enthusiasm. 

Number  Work. 

One  teacher  at  the  Canning  Institute  suggested  for 
busy-work  at  seats  the  learning  of  the  multiplication 
table  l)y  objects  ;  another  suggested  the  utilization  of 
the  figures  from  old  calendars  for  number  work ; 
another  would  have  the  pupils  come  forward  and  do 
work  on  the  board  in  turn  :  this  creates  a  generous 
rivalry  and  is  a  stimulus  to  do  neat  and  accurate  work. 

Lanouage  Work. 
Say  or  write  at  least  two  things  in  one  sentence  about 
the  parts  of:  a  house,  a  knife,  a  chair,  a  carriage,  the 
hand,  a  jacket,  a  table,  a  book,  a  tree,  a  desk,  the  face, 
a  pencil,  a  dress,  a  trunk,  a  leaf,  a  watch,  a  pen,  a 
slcngh,  (he  snow,  a  piece  of  chalk,  the  fire. 
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Niiiiip  Hiiiriiiils  tliiil  liHik,  hiss,  coo,  croak,  ni*inli,  Rruiit, 
bray,  bleat,  quack,  crow,  roar,  mew,  growl,  cackle,  bu/z,  ' 
hoot,  drone,  scream,  chatter,  squeak,  hum. 

Name  animals  used  forcarryinj;  liurdens,  for  huiiliii;^, 
for  drawing  loads,  for  show,  for  yielding  milk,  fur,  hair, 
wool,  down,  feathers,  ivory,  pearls. 

Name  a  few  Vnrd.s  that  swim,  climb,  wiidc,  j«>rcli,  run, 
scratch,  kill,  go  in  tlocks,  in  pairs,  singly,  make  nests  in 
hollow   trees,  in  barns,  under   fences,  on  bare   ground,  [ 
among  boughs.  , 

How  does  the  horse  defend  itself  1  goat !  pigf  sheep  i 
giraffe?  goose?  hen?  snake?  fish?  cat?  monkey?  ele- 
phant ?  porcupine  ?  beaver  ?  eagle  ?  donkey  ? 

A  Dkvice  in  Sckli.ini;. 
A  list  of  words,  say  twenty,  are  written  on  the  board 
Monday  morning,  and  are  left  therefor  the  entire  week. 
At  some  time  during  the  day  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
is  called  to  the  first  five  of  this  list.     The  teacher  points 
out  the  chief  difficulty  in  each  word.     The  sight  is  thus 
brought    into   action,    and    the   pupils  are    trained    to 
.see  the  word.-   as   they  are,  and  are  led  to  get  a  cor- 
rect mental  picture  of  them.     Several  of  the  class  are 
then  called  upon  to  spell  these  words  orally.     The  sense 
of  hearing  is  thus  exercised,  and  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  recognize  the  sounds  of  the  letters  as  they  occur  in 
the  words.     They  are  then  reciuired  to  write  each  word 
five  times.     This  gives  the  nece.ssary  muscular  training 
to  enable  them  to  produce  the  correct  written  forms. 
This  is  the  only  assistance  rendered  by  the  teacher  in 
the  preparation.     The  words  are  before  the  pupils  to  be 
considered  during  any  leisure  time  they  may  have.     On 
Tuesday  the  list  is  covered,  pronounced  by  the  teacher, 
and  written  by  the  pupils.      At  some  time  during  the 
day  the  next  five  words  are  studied  in  the  same  way,  to 
be  pronounced  and  spelled  on  Wednesday.     This  is  con- 
tinued for  the  week,  and  on  Friday  night  the  twenty 
words   are   erased.       On    the   following  Monday  these 
twenty  words  are  pronounced  and  written,  and  twenty 
more  are  placed  on  the  board.       This  is  continued  for 
five  weeks,   covering  a  course  of  one  hundred  of   the 
most  difficult  words  to  be  given  the  class.     At  the  end 
of  the  five  weeks  the  whole  list  of  one  hundred  words 
is  used  as  a  written  review.     We  commend  this  device 
to  all  teachers  who  are  aiming  to  secure  the  best  of  re- 
sults.—  Thf.  Western  TeacJtcr. 

A  Number  Lesson. 

How  many  days  in  the  week  ?  Place  as  many  squares 
in  a  row  on  your  desk  ;  name  them  for  the  days  of  the 
week.     Who  could  write  all  the  names  ? 

What  part  of  a  week  is  one  day  ?  two  days  ?  How 
many  school  days  in  the  week  .'     Place  the  school  days 


in  It  griiu|i  l)V  iii'"iiisi-|vcM.  Winn  |iiirl  oi  tin  « iioje 
week  are  the  hcIkhiI  diiys  t  The  other  days  .if  wh»t 
part  of  the  Hchool  days  I 

Count  off  seven  feol  on  the  liom  nii<-  .^now  now 
many  yards  in  sevijii  foet. 

Show  how  many  quarts  in  seven  pintn.  Show  how 
many  pints  in  seven  gills.  A  pint  is  what  part  of  si-ven 
gills  !     Show  with  your  squares. 

If  you  earn  four  dimes  and  spt^nd  half  of  your  money, 
how  much  have  you  left  I  if  you  earn  five  dimex  I  «is 
dimes?  seven  dimes?     Show  on   the  blacklnjard. 

Take  seven  of  your  squares.  If  they  were  quartern, 
how  many  of  them  would  make  a  dollar  f  How  many 
dollars  in  seven  quaiters  J 

What  part  of  the  seven  quarters  is  a  dollar  ?  What 
part  of  the  seven  quarters  is  half  a  dollar  ? 

What  part  of  .seven  pints  is  a  ijuart  (   two  ijuartit  ? 

What  part  of  seven  feet  is  one  foot?  two  feet?  a 
yard  i  two  yards  ? 

What  part  of  seven  quarts  is  a  gallon  ( 

Show  on  the  door  line  half  of  .seven  feet. 

Each  of  you  may  show  on  your  rulers  a  half  of  s«svpn 
inches.      How  many  inches  ? 

Count  the  seven  feet  on  the  floor  line  by  twos  of  feet  , 
by  threes  of  feet. 
I       How  many  twos  in   seven  ?  how  many  threes  ?  how 
1  many  fours  ?     How  many  fives  ? 

Tell  me  one  half  of  seven.  Show  two  sevenths  of 
seven.  Can  you  make  a  rectangle  with  seven  inch 
sciuares  ?  —  A'lnp/'d Jroni  Srhoid  E'lncatioti. 

Bay  of  Fundy  Tides. 

The  following  correction  of  textbook  and  newspaper 
errors  in  reference  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  Tides  is  issued 
by  the  Tidal  Survey  Department  of  Marine,  OtUwa : 

In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  height  of  the  tide,  while 
quite  exceptional,  has  been  much  exaggerated.  From 
careful  measurements  made  daily  for  four  months  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Chignecto  Ship  Railway,  the  extreme 
range  in  Cumberland  Basin  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  was 
49  feet  ;  and  the  average  spring  range  was  42.21  feet. 
From  the  lowest  level  of  low  water  then  olwerved  to  the 
level  of  the  highest  tide  ever  known,  which  flooded  the 
countrj-  in  October,  IsGii,  during  a  severe  storm,  the 
greatest  range  in  Cumberland  Basin  is  53  feet.  At 
Noel  Bay,  near  the  head  of  the  other  arm  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  the  range  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  as  stated  in 
the  Admiralty  charts,  is  50i  feet.  The.se  mea-surementa 
are  republished  in  '•  Heport  of  Progress,  Canadian  Tidal 
Survey"  for  18'JS.  The  noteworthy  tidal  Iwre,  which 
occurs  at  Moncton,  on  the  Petitcodiac  river,  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  descrilied  and  illustrated  with 
diagrams  in  the  Report  for  the  same  year. 
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January. 


I  am  little  January  ;  perhaps  you  do  not  know 
How  far  I've  come  to  greet  you  across  the  fields  of  snow. 
Perhaps  you  weren't  expecting  I'd  be  so  very  small  ; 
Perhaps  you're  almost  wishing  I  hadn't  come  at  all. 
I've  lots  of  little  sisters  and  little  brothers  too, 
And  every  one  is  coming  to  make  a  call  on  you. 
But  I  got  ready  quickly,  and  came  riglit  straight  off  here 
To  be  the  first  to  greet  you  this  happy  bright  New  Year. 

Elizabeth  B.  Comins. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


An  esteemed  correspondent  and  reader  of  the  Review 
in  Boston  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  there 
is  no  Vice-President  in  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  a  law  made  on  the  death  of  Vice-President  Hen- 
dricks, the  Secretary  of  State,  not  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  will  succeed  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  death 
or  resignation.  In  making  a  note  of  the  death  of  Vice 
President  Hobart,  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Review, 
we  fell  into  error  by  overlooking  this  change  in  the  law 
of  succession.  An  equally  unpardonable  blunder  was 
made  in  clipping  a  paragraph  that  speaks  of  General 
Zachary  Taylor  as  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  Genei'al 
Taylor's  battles  were  fought  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
he  should,  perhaps,  be  spoken  of  as  the  hero  of  Buena 
Vista. 


Tlie  neglect  of  United  States  Consul  Macrum  at  Pre- 
toria, to  look  after  the  interests  of  British  and  American 
residents  in  the  Transvaal,  has  led  to  his  recall  and  the 
appointment  in  his  place  of  Mr.  Adelbert  Hay,  son  of 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  State.  The  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  says  :  "  The  only  plausible 
explanation  of  Macrum's  actions  is  that  he  is  frightened 
out  of  his  wits.  His  conduct  is  in  shaip  contrast  to 
that  of  the  British  Consuls  who  represented  the  United 
States  in  Spain  last  year,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
the  heroic  Ramsden,  whose  instrumentality  in  securing 
the  surrender  of  Santiago  was  incalculable,  and  whose 
death  was  due  to  liis  devotion  to  duty." 


There  are  only  two  first-cla.ss  countries  in  the  world 
that  depend  upon  volunteer  recruits  to  keep  up  their 
armies.     'I'hese  two  are  England  and  America. 


The  South  African  climate  is  a  healthy  one,  though 
trying,  wit^i  its  blistering  sunshine  alternating  with 
Antarctic  breezes,  whirling  sand  storms,  tropical  thunder 
showers.  A  war  correspondent  graphically  describes 
the  extremes  between  night  and  liay  :  "  i  lak(^  off  all 
that  the  law  allows  every  day,  and   1    then  gasp  in  the 


shade  of  my  tent,  but  at  night  I  do  myself  up  in  a 
lambswool  blanket,  two  ordinary  blankets  and  a  steamer 
rug,  and  lie  down  to  listen  to  the  rattle  of  my  teeth 
until  the  sun  begins  to  blaze  through  the  canvas  at 
daybreak." 


Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  is  to  have  a  steam  ice  boat, 
which  will  be  propelled  across  the  frozen  strait  by  large 
spiked  wheels. 

America  has  lost  its  foremost  ornithologist  in  the 
death  of  Prof.  Elliott  Coues,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution.     He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 


Famine  and  plague  are  again  making  serious  ravages 
among  our  fellow  subjects  in  India.  A  Calcutta  des- 
patch says  that  almost  three  million  persons  are  now 
receiving  famine  relief. 


The  first  railway  in  Madagascar  has  recently  been 
opened  for  traffic.  It  is  for  the  present  confined  to  the 
coast ;  for,  though  the  whole  island  is  nominally  under 
French  rule,  the  populous  regions  of  the  interior  are  so 
hostile  as  to  be  unsafe  for  travellers. 


General  Lawton,  of  the  United  States  army,  has  been 
lied   in  battle   while  leading  his  soU 
insurgents  at  San  Mateo,  near  Manila. 


killed   in  battle   while  leading  his  soldiers  against  the 


Referring  to  the  supposed  coming  alliance  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  the 
Broad  Arrow  says  : 

But  a  grander  alliance  is  within  the  grasp  of  British 
statesmen.  The  present  war  has  done  more  to  consoli- 
date the  empire  than  all  the  political  speeches  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  With  the  settlement  of  the  South 
African  question  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  will 
make  a  quadruple  alliance  a  magnificent  possibility. 
England,  Canada,  Australasia  and  South  Africa  have 
exactly  the  same  interests,  the  same  aims,  and  the  same 
ideals.  Moreover,  they  mutually  depend  on  one  another, 
and  are  swayed  by  the  same  devotion  to  the  British 
Crown.  Canada,  not  the  United  States,  is  England's 
natural  ally  in  the  western  hemisphere,  Australasia  in 
the  South  Pacific,  South  Africa  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  South  .\tlantic.  That  they  are  willing  to  cement 
the  alliance  with  their  blood,  they  are  proving  on  the 
battlefields  of  South  Africa  to-day.  The  idea  of  an 
alliance  between  the  mother  country  and  her  daughter 
states  may  seem  a  trifle  incongruous,  but  it  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  of  imperial  unity.  The  colonies 
have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  though  their  population 
is  not  large  now,  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  their  friendship  will  be  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  The  Triple  Alliance  may  be  more  imposing 
than  the  (.i)uadruple  Alliance,  but  it  is  not  .so  solid. 
Colonies  which  will  make  enormous  sacrifices  for  a 
principle,  as  South  Africa  is  doing  now,  especially  Natal, 
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are  England's  best  fnends ;  not  nationH  which  are  her 
jealous  rivals. 


The  year  1 900  is  not  leap  year.  The  actual  length 
of  the  astronoinic-al  year  is  a  little  less  than  '.\C>'>\  days, 
and  a  leap  year  in  every  four  years  makes  an  error  of 
alwut  three  days  in  four  hundred  years.  To  rectify 
this  error,  the  closing  years  of  the  centuries  are  not 
counted  as  leap  years  unless  the  numher  of  the  century 
is  exactly  divisible  by  four.  This  rule,  called  the  Gre- 
gorian rule,  has  been  adopted  in  all  Christian  countries. 
The  (Jrejjorian  calendar,  so  called  after  Pope  Gregory, 
by  whom  it  was  authorized  in  l")iS"J,  was  not 
introduced  in  England  till  1752,  when  eleven  days  were 
suppressed  to  correct  the  error. 

Recent  investigation  in  Egypt  have  brought  to  light 
papyri  that  seem  to  establish  the  exact  date  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Christian 
era,  as  adopted  in  the  sixth  century,  was  placed  .some 
years  too  late  ;  and  4  B.  C.  is  usually  given  as  the  date 
of  our  Saviour's  birth.  We  know,  historically,  how- 
ever, that  a  census  was  held  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  every  fourteen  years  ;  and  the  papyri  show  con- 
clusively that  the  census  cycle  can  be  placed  back  as  far 
as  A.  D.  20  ;  and  that  probably  the  first  of  these 
censuses  was  held  under  Ciesar  Augustus  some  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  years  earlier.  This  places  the  actual 
birth  of  our  Saviour  at  about  B.  C.  10. 


Disturbances  in  Venezuela  continue.  The  successful 
revolution  which  unseated  President  Aqdrade  and 
placed  General  Castro  in  power  has  been  immediately 
followed  by  another  revolution  in  favor  of  a  third  leader, 
Hernandez,  whose  cause  Castro,  before  he  usurped  the 
government,  had  promised  to  support. 

8t.  Malo  has  decided  to  erect  on  its  famous  ramparts 
a  monument  to  Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada. 

The  timber  wolf  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance 
in  some  parts  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Trinidad  has  rejected  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  and  is  looking  towards  improved 
trade  arrangements  with  Canada. 

The  only  Canadian  name  in  the  list  of  New  Year's 
honors  for  1900  is  that  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  who  Incomes  a  K.C.  .M.(!.,  and  will  hence- 
forth be  known  as  Sir  Malachy  Daly. 


foe.  He  is  always  aggressive,  and,  though  he  knows 
that  in  similar  a.usaulti  his  conirii"li-H  have  falN-n  by  the 
hundred,  he  never  tlinches,  but  ninke,s  xtraiglit  for  the 
enemy  until  he  is  calUsi  back  or  in  woutHli-d  or  di-ad. 
While  the  privates  move  with  precision  and  courage,  the 
othcers  are  with  them.  It  was  a  general  who  lieadwl 
the  fatal  charge  of  the  Black  Watch.  He  fell  at  the 
front  and  close  to  the  Boer  line.  There  in  not  much 
boasting  alnjut  the  bravery  of  the  British  fcirces.  They 
simply  do  their  w(irk  and  say  nothing.  Yet,  look  at 
the  two  sorties  from  Ijulysmith,  which  were  efrecte<l  for 
the  purpo.se  of  dynamiting  the  enemy's  guns.  The  men 
climbed  straight  into  the  enemy's  cimp,  blew  up  their 
guns,  and  returned,  in  one  instance  Ijayoneling  their 
way  Ijack.  The  old  courage  pervades  the  army,  and  it 
is  sure  to  tell. — E.rchiinge. 

■Julian  Ralph,  the  war  correspondent  of  the  ixjinion 
Dail;/  Mtiil,  writing  from  De  Aar,  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  in  that  part  of  Cape  Colony,  which 
is  of  special  interest  to  us,  since  the  Canadian  regiment 
is  in  the  region  described  : 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  the  Karroo  desert.  It  is  a 
tract  which  looks  like  a  rubbish-shooting  ground  of 
imperial  size.  It  is  everywhere  rolling  and  framed  by 
great  hills,  except  where  the  Inllows  of  baked  and  stony 
earth  take  the  form  of  kopjes  {called  coppics)  or  small 
hills.  The  entire  country  is  aljout  e(iually  spottetl  with 
small  stones  and  little  dry  tufts  of  vegetation,  mainly 
sage  brush.  These  are  so  bare  and  dry  that  they  look 
like  roots.  The  barren  watercourses  torture  little  trees 
to  grow  beside  them,  and  these  also  are  so  bare  and 
dead  looking  that  they  might  as  well  be  trees  turned 
bottom  upward.  In  every  direction  the  view  is  unob- 
structed for  miles,  yet  you  see  nothing  but  the  same 
brown  desert  with  the  hot  air  dancing  over  it.  There 
are  occasional  little  herds  of  goats  tended  by  negro 
children,  but  they  never  show  until  you  are  close  upon 
them.  The  Karroo  might  l>e  a  heaven  for  snalses, 
lizards  and  beetles  ;  but  I  saw  none  — nor  any  living 
thing,  except  a  few  goats,  a  few  sUtely  ostriches,  a  few 
negroes  in  rags  or  blankets,  and  one  small  black-and- 
white  bird  that  would  pass  for  an  undersized  magpie  at 
home.  Silence,  solitude,  desolation  — multiply  these  by 
six  figures  and  you  have  the  Karroo.  It  is  not  without 
beauty,  and  not  without  a  future.  Everywhere,  in 
everything,  its  colors  are  wondrous.  Close  at  hand, 
the  hills  are  almost  brick-re<J,  a  little  further  away 
others  are  dove-colored,  while  the  farthest  ones  are  of 
varying  shades  of  purple.  Tufts  and  splotches  of  vivid 
green  appear  wherever  there  is,  or  has  recently  lieen, 
water,  and  even  the  stones  and  shru'os  are  full  of  color. 
In  some  places  the  water  is  thirty  feet  lielow  the  sur- 
face :  in  others  l-">00  to  2000  feet-  but  there  is  always 
water,  and  once  it  bathes  the  surface  it  acts  like  a 
magician  s  wand.  Wherever  there  is  a  railway  station 
it  is  an  oasis  of  green,  with  willow  and  eucalyptus  trees, 
flowers  and  vetretables. 


Unequalled  is  the  bravery  of  the  British  .soldier.  The 
Boers  fight  behind  boulders  and  rocks  and  seldom  attack. 
The  British  soldier  takes  the  open  and  charges  at  the 


The  month  of  December  has  been  marked   by  serious 
reverses  to  our   troops   in   South  Africa.     The  news  of 
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the  repulse  of  Gen.  Gatacre  at  Stormberg  on  December 
10th,  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  was  quickly  followed 
by  word  that  Lord  Methuen's  advance  had  been  checked 
on  the  following  day  at  Magersfontein,  four  miles  north 
of  Modder  River.  Marching  across  the  open  veldt  to 
attack  the  Boers  on  an  intrenched  kopje,  the  High- 
landers, who  led  the  advance,  were  suddenly  subjected 
to  a  deadly  fire  from  hidden  trenches :  and,  as  one 
correspondent  says,  the  greater  part  of  the  fearful  loss 
of  the  day  was  thus  suffered  in  a  single  minute.  The 
Black  Watch  and  the  Gordon  Highlanders  suffered 
heavily.  Gen.  Wauchope,  commander  of  the  Highland 
brigade,  and  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  a  major  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  were  killed  in  action.  Our  total 
loss  was  nearly  a  thousand  men  ;  and  Lord  Methuen 
must  for  the  present  remain  at  Modder  River,  instead 
of  pushing  on  to  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  In  both  these 
battles  our  troops  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  were 
largely  outnumbered  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  15th  Gen.  Buller,  advancing  from  Colenso  to 
the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  met  a  .serious  defeat  at  Tugela 
River.  Here  the  enemy  was  found  strongly  posted  on 
the  hills  which  command  the  fords  of  the  river,  and  the 
British  were  obliged  to  fall  back,  with  a  loss  of  ten 
guns  and  over  a  thousand  men. 

The  three  disasters  of  the  past  month  have  brought 
up  the  total  of  the  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  to  nearly  7,000  men  ;  and  have  aroused  the 
government  and  the  empire  to  a  realization  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  of  driving  back  the  invaders 
and  ending  the  war. 


distinguished  generals  are  now  on  their  way  to  the 
front.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  when 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Roberts  was  made  public, 
news  came  that  his  only  son  had  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Tugela  River. 


The  effect  of  three  such  reverses  in  one  week  was  to 
show  the  urgent  need  of  further  reinforcements,  and  it 
was  at  once  announced  that  preparations  would  be 
made  for  increasing  the  armies  in  the  field  by  120,000 
men,  or  more,  if  necessary.  This  announcement  was 
enthusiastically  received  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  In 
the  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  mother  country,  volun- 
teers pressed  forward  for  enrolment.  A  second  Canadian 
contingent,  consisting  of  field  artillery  and  mounted 
rifle.s,  will  sail  from  Halifax  during  this  month  in 
transports  chartered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Canadian 
government.  The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  other 
Indian  princes  have  offered  aid  ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  even  the  Canadian  1  ndians  of  the  Six  Nations 
are  asking  to  be  sent  to  the  front  with  other  Canadian 
volunteers. 

An  evidence  of  the  importance  now  attached  to  the 
operations  in  South  Africa  is  to  be  found  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Roberts,  of  Kandahar,  to  take  command, 
with  Lord   Kitchener  as  chief  of   staff:  and  these  two 


The    three    divisions  of    the  British  army  in  South 
Africa,  which  have  been  checked,  but  not  driven  back 
by  the  Boer  invaders,  are  ( 1 )  the  force  under  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  in  Natal;  (2)  that  under  Gen.  Gatacre  in  northern 
Cape  Colony,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Orange 
Free    State ;    and    (.3)    that    under  Lord   Methuen,  at 
Modder    River,  close  to  the  westei'n  boundary  of  the 
Free  State.     Gen.  Buller  is  opposed  by  the  Boer  leader, 
Joubert,  with  an  equal  force ;    but  should  have  the  aid 
of  the  beleaguered  force  of   10,000   men  in   Ladysmith 
when   the  day  of  battle  comes.     The  fiercest  and  most 
important    battle  of    the  war  is  expected    here.     Gen. 
Gatacre    is  in  a  difficult    country   facing  an    enemy  of 
unknown  strength.    Though  unsuccessful  in  driving  back 
the  Free  State  troops,  he  has  checked  their  advance  into 
Cape  Colony.      Lord  Methuen  is  confronted  by  a  superior 
force,  under  Gen.  Cronje   (pronounced  Cronie),  who  are 
strongly  entrenched  between  him  and  Kimberley.     At 
Belmont,  on  his  line  of  communication,   the  Canadian 
infantry  is  stationed  ;   and  there  is  gratifying  news  of  a 
successful  attack  on  a  Boer  laager  at  Sunnyside,  near 
this  place,   on   New  Year's  day,   in   which  some  of    the 
Canadians  had  their  first   experience  in  actual  warfare. 
Between  the  line  of  Lord  Methuen's  advance  and  the 
position  held  by  Gen.  Gatacre,   there  is  another  British 
force,   under  Gen.  French,  of  which  little  mention  was 
made  in  the  despatches  until  his  defeat  of  the  Boers  at 
Colesberg,  close  to  the  southern  point  of  the  Free  State 
boundary,  on  December  31st,  threw  a  ray  of  light  into 
the  glgomy  records  of  December  battles.     Latest  advices 
tell  of  further  skirmishing  at  this   point.      A  decided 
success  would  open  a  possible  route  for  an  advance  into 
Free  State  Territory. 


Among  the  disquieting  rumors  current  in  the  news- 
paper world  is  one  to  the  effect  that  Menelik,  king  of 
Abyssinia,  will  take  advantage  of  the  Transvaal  war  to 
send  an  array  into  the  Soudan.  Abyssinia,  or  Ethiopia, 
is  a  Christian  country,  of  four  or  five  million  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  not  negroes.  Menelik  is  said  to  claim 
the  Nile  as  his  western  boundary  line. 

Another  rumor,  which  would  be  absurd  if  it  had  not 
been  carried  into  effect  thirty-five  years  ago,  is  that  of 
an  intended  invasion  of  Canada  by  Fenians  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  both  of  these  stories 
were   started    with  tlit'   object  of  helping   the  Boers  by 
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keepinji;    back    roiiifurcenients    fruin    Kngland    uml   the 
colonies. 


That  the  pruiient  war  wax  inevitable  is  now  i|iiite 
apparent.  The  preparations  made  by  the  Hoers  Hhow 
that,  sooner  or  later,  tiiey  meant  to  cont<'st  with  the 
English  the  ((uestion  of  supremacy  in  >Soutii  Africa. 
Iteferrinj;  to  the  unprepared ness  of  the  miiitarN',  the 
Anglican  bishop  of  Pretoria  says  : 

It  seems  hard  on  poor  Natal  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
war  ;  and,  to  one  who  has  fi^lt  lus  sure  as  1  of  war,  and 
of  the  plans  and  claims  of  the  Boers,  it  looks  amazingly 
like  the  same  determination  to  ignore  the  true  character 
and  action  of  the  Boers,  or,  rather,  of  those  to  whom 
England  handed  them  and  us  over,  which  has  ruined 
South  Africa  so  long.  These  last  proceedings  will, 
however,  I  hope,  wake  up  the  old  country  to  the  true 
charact<'r  of  the  Boers  and  their  real  long  standitig 
aims  and  purpose.  Planned  and  ])ractis(Ml  for  years, 
my  only  wonder  has  been  that  England  could  so  persist- 
ently ignoiv  them,  and  be  so  unready  as  to  allow,  not 
to  say  invite,  the  course  they  have  taken 


Commenting  on  the  extension  of  Britisli  territory, 
the  New  York  Herald  says  : 

England  is  the  only  nation  capable  of  carrying  the 
torch  of  civilization  into  Darkest  Africa.  Her  tra- 
ditional love  of  personal  liberty,  her  dislike  of  function- 
aryism  and  red  tape,  and  her  defence  of  the  "open 
door"  polic}',  have  enabled  her  to  cany  out  a  noble 
mission  of  civilizing  benighted  parts  of  the  world  with 
a  success  that  has  been  a  distinct  benefit  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Wherever  Anglo-Sa.xons  have 
made  lieailway  the}'  have  left  a  path  into  which  the 
French,  Germans,  Russians,  and  every  other  enlightened 
people  are  invited  and  are  welcome  to  walk. 


Very  gratifying  is  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time,  as  expressed  by  their  public  men  and  in 
their  leading  journals.  Even  those  who  were  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  the  Boers  before  their  declaration  of 
war  are  now  outspoken  in  their  .sympathy  with  us,  and 
glad  that  their  government  can  now  make  return  for 
the  friendly  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  in  the  .Spanish- 
American  war. 


H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  T..ord  Rol)erts  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland.  His  otter  to  resign  his  rank  in  the 
army  and  take  a  subordinate  position  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  the  generals  in  the  field  in  South  Africa  was  not 
accepted  by  the  military  authorities. 


The  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war  is  not  encourag- 
ing. A  sortie  from  Mafeking  to  take  possession  of  a 
strong  Boer  position  outside  the  town,  failed,  though 
the  attack  was  skilfully  made,  and  with  greatest  courage 
on    the    part    of    the    British.      ()ur    loss   was   heavy  in 


orticefH  and  nn-n.  '.i-n  In-mn,  »n<i  is  ojicnitiiig  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colosl.urg,  Iihh  met  with  a  check  in  the 
loss  of  seventy  men  of  the  Kirnt  SufTnlk  regiment  The 
situation  at  l^ulysmitli  lausw  tlie  ;.'reat<-.t  apprehensioiiH. 
The  Boers  arc  drawing  their  intrenrliment«  chwi-r  to 
the  (beleaguered  garrismi,  and  tin-  latest  advicars  show 
that  they,  contiaiy  to  thi;ii-  cui>t4<m,  made  an  attu<'k  on 
the  Britisli  w  liich  was  repulseii  after  des()erale  fighting. 
Gen.  Bullerhas  not  yi't  atu-mpted  t<i  reni-w  his  advance, 
and  furtlKM-  news  is  await«<l  with  feveriith  anxiety. 


•ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 

The  rliscussion  in  the  l)eceinl)er  Kk\ikw  of  the  gram 
matical  relationship  of  the  word  "  worth,"  in  the 
expression  "is  worth,"  showed  that  many  authorities 
treat  it  as  an  adjective,  while  one,  at  least,  regards  it 
as  a  preposition.  Is  it  not,  in  most  cases,  e<|ual  to 
"  worthy  of,"  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  adjec- 
tive with  a  preposition  suppressed  or  understood?     V. 

A.  M.  I'.  Allow  iiic- still  tuilillei' from  \ our  ilocisjiiii  roii|ioct 
iiig  the  woiil  '•  worth  "  in  the  sentence,  •' Flour  i."  worth  five 
dollars.  '  I  still  think  it  a  noun,  liccuiiso  it  tills  the  office  of  a 
noun.  Von  say  it  is  un  adjective,  because  it  is  iiii  adjective  in 
the  following  sentences,  "To  icign  is  worth  uinliition,"  "This 
is  life  worth  (ircservinK."  These  sentences  are  siniilur,  but 
not  the  same.  Worth,  in  the  (lour  sentence,  means  itiJin ,  but 
in  the.se  it  means  nortlii/.  Von  can  say  "  flour  ie  the  i-aJiir  of 
live  dollars,"  but  you  cannot  say  "  flour  is  irorlhy  live  <loIb»rf." 
Von  ean  sjiy  "  to  rei(;n  '»  "•oflhy  of  amhitioii,"  but  ynu  cannot 
say  "  t<3  leign  is  mlm  of  ambition."  Therefore,  when  worth 
has  the  sense  of  the  word  value,  it  is  a  noun  ;  and  when  it 
meun^  worthy,  it  is  an  luljective. 

But  worth  in  the  sentence  quoted  lia.s  .scarcely  the 
sense  of  value.  In  "(lour  is  worth  five  dollars,"  worth 
means  •'equal  in  value  to,"  or  is  "valued  at,"  liolli 
phra.ses  being  plainly  adjectival. 


K.  S.  (1)  bi  what  respect  have  the  county  school  fund  and 
(listri(;t  as.sessnient  a  liearing  ui»oti  e^ieh  other  ? 

('!)  Stfite  in  onler  («)  the  territorial  (livi-ions  rocogni7.od  in 
the  school  system  :  ('»)  the  several  educational  object*  or  pur 
poses  involving  these  dinsioiis;  (<•)  the  relation  of  any  or  all 
of  these  divisions  in  boluilf  of  each  object  respectively. 

(3)  It  is  .said  that  at  the  [xilos  the  year  i»  divirlcd  into  two 
(jeriods,  six  months  day  and  six  months  ni(;ht  ;  ali^o,  that  when 
the  sun  is  seitical  at  the  e<|uator,  the  days  and  niglito  are 
twelve  hours  long, oi'er  all  |iiirts  of  tbeejirth.  Kxplaiii  these 
coiitradictoiy  stiiteniont«. 

(1)  The  county  school  fund  and  district  a.ss<visnient 
have  no  bearing  upon  each  other,  e.vcept  that  there  is  a 
similiarity  in  the  mode  of  making  up.  Both  are  based 
upon  the  parish  assessment  lists.  District  valuation 
may  affect  the  amount  of  county  fund  received.  (See 
School  Manual). 

(2)  (<f)  Citj",  incorporated  town  or  country  school 
district :  (b)  Parish,  which  for  the  last  named  is  the 
unit  of  a.s.sessment,  and  for  the  others  as  well,  except 
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in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Fredericton  ;  (c)  County  ; 
(d)  Inspectoral  district ;  (e)  Province. 

The  district  votes  local  aid  to  schools,  which  is  assessed 
upon  the  parish  lists.  All  property  owned  by  a  resi- 
dent of  a  parish  in  that  parish  is  taxed  in  the  district 
in  which  the  owner  resides,  except  in  case  of  incorpora- 
ted companies.  The  county  fund  is  based  upon  valua- 
tions furnished  by  parish  assessors,  and  is  apportioned 
among  the  .schools  upon  a  basis :  (a)  Average  attendance  ; 

(b)  Length  of  time   the  school  has   been  in  operation  ; 

(c)  Teacher.s,  class  of  license,  etc.  Provincial  grants 
are  given  teachers  according  to  class  of  license  and  time 
engaged  in  a  district. 

(3)  This  question  has  been  answered  in  the  Review. 
See  Vol.  XI,  p.  193;  also  Vol.  XIL  p.  280. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

As  an  example  of  the  intensity  of  the  war  spirit  in  Salem. 
N.  S.,  the  children  of  the  central  school  took  off  about  five 
cents  each  from  their  holiday  money  and  contributed  it  to 
the  soldiers'  relief  fund.  The  .sum  thus  raised  amounted  to 
S12.00,  which  has  been  forwarded  by  the  principal,  Mr.  Horner. 
-  Herald. 

Mr,  Wm.  Brodie,  late  principal  of  the  St.  Andrews  Grammar 
School,  who  is  a  Harvard  student,  in  a  note  to  the  Beacon  says: 
"  1  have  just  come  in  from  the  Harvard-Princeton  debate  upon 
the  subject,  '  Resolved,  That  the  English  claims  in  the  contro- 
versy with  the  South  African  Republic  are  justifiable.'  Har- 
vard took  the  affirmative,  and  greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  was 
proclaimed  victor.  Both  sides  spoke  well,  expressing  them- 
selves with  great  clearness  and  courtesy." 


Mr  A.  1).  Jonah,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Pt.  Wolfe, 
Albert  County,  school  for  the  past  few  years,  has  been  appoint- 
ed principal  of  the  Harvey  Superior  School,  Albert  County. 
Mr.  Jonah  is  a  capable  and  experienced  teacher. 


Miss  Mina  A.  Reade,  after  a  prolonged  tour  in  Europe,  has 
returned  and  resumed  her  duties  as  teacher  of  elocution  in  the 
Truro  Normal  School. 


Chairman  Crant  of  the  Moncton  School  Board  has  resigned, 
owing  to  differences  with  his  colleagues,  the  chief  point  being 
that  he  believes  increases  of  salary  should  not  he  governed  by 
length  of  service,  but  solely  upon  the  (luestion  of  ability. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  the  Mt.  Allison  lady  students  take 
more  interest  than  is  usually  credited  to  their  sex,  in  current 
topics,  is  because  they  are  given  weekly  lectures  on  the 
leading  events  of  the  day.  With  Dr.  Borden  they  have  fol- 
lowed all  the  details  of  the  Fiench  troubles,  have  studied 
eagerly  accounts  of  the  Cuban  war,  and  are  now  tracing  on  the 
map  tlie  advance  of  our  soldiers  in  Africa. — Sackville  Poil. 


The  N.  H.  Board  of  Education  has  oi-dered  tliat  the  last 
school  day  prior  to  the  24tli  of  May  each  year  shall  be  obser\-ed 
as  Empire  Day.  This  year  the  day  fall.i  on  Wednesday,  23rd 
May.     The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Nova  ijcotia  has  set  apart 


the  day  for  observance  in  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia.  Last 
year  the  day  was  observed  in  Halifax  and  some  other  towns  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  to  some  extent  in  New  Brunswick.  This 
year  the  Review  will  join  with  teachers  in  securing  a  woithy 
and  fitting  celebration  of  the  day. 


Dr.  Torrey,  a  native  of  Guysboro,  and  for  nianj'  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Springhill,  N.  S. ,  public  schools,  died  recentl}'  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been  practising  medicine  for  the 
past  year. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Oulton,  B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University 
of  N.  B. ,  and  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher,  has  re- 
signed his  position  at  Benton,  Carleton  County,  and  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  St.  Marys,  York  County,  Superior 
School. 


Mr.  Jas.  W.  Howe  who  has  successfully  taught  the  school 
at  Upper  Corner,  Sussex,  has  been  appointed  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Hampton  Superior  School. 


Miss  Edith  Darling  and  Miss  Wetmore,  after  several  years 
of  efficient  service  in  the  Sussex  Grammar  School,  ha\-e  re- 
signed. Their  positions  have  been  filled  by  Miss  Laura 
Horsman,  of  Hampton,  and  Miss  Helen  S.  Raymond,  of 
Norton,  both  of  whom  are  capable  and  experienced  teachers. 


Principal  A.  W.  Horner,  and  his  associate  teachers  of  the 
Central  School,  Salem,  N.  S. ,  have  raised  by  means  of  a  concert 
|45,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  reference  library  for 
the  use  of  teachers. 


St.  Anne's  College,  at  Church  Point,  Digby  Co.,  N.  S.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January  last,  a  notice  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  issue  of  this  paper,  has  been  rebuilt  on 
a  larger  and  more  imposing  scale  than  the  old  one.  The 
County  Academy  for  Clare  has  its  rooms  in  the  new  college 
building.  Mr,  J.  Alphonse  Benoit,  the  late  principal,  is  at 
pi'esent  at  Dalhousie  College,  completing  a  post  graduate 
course  of  study.  He  has  been  succeeded  tliis  year  in  the  Clare 
Academy  by  Mr.  J.  P.  ConnoUey,  Class  A  (CI.)  of  1897. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Hogg,  Class  A  (CI.)  of  1,S93,  still  retains  the 
principalship  of  the  Digby  Academy.  The  attendance  this 
year  at  this  academy  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  grant  for  a  second  class  teacher.  Miss  Bessie  M.  Logan, 
Class  A  (CI.)  of  1897,  who  was  the  second  teacher  in  this 
academy  last  year,  is  now  the  teacher  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment, and  at  the  same  time  renders  the  principal  some 
assistance  in  his  department. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Layton,  Cla.ss  A  (CI.)  of  189.5,  has  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  Annapolis  Academy,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  John  A.  Creed,  Class  A  (CI.)  of  1898.  Mr. 
Layton  is  taking  a  post  graduate  course  at  Dalhousie  College. 


Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Lawson  of  the  Hopewell  Hill  Superior  School, 
Albert  County,  has  just  entered  upon  his  seventh  year.  The 
sc^hool,  under  his  care,  gives  promise  of  increased  usefulness. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  N.  B.  Piovincial  Teachers' 
Institute  met  at  Fredericton  on  Thursday,  December  28th,  and 
framed  a  provisional  programme  for  the  next  meeting,  which 
will  be  held  in  Moncton,   Juno  27th-29th.      The   choice  of 
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Moiiutoii   is  un  cxcelloiil  one.     It  is  ten  yeum  since  the  In^li 
tiite  met  in  that  city,  unil  lt«  ixlucutiooul  pri>)i;re-)8  cliiriiiR  tin- 
ilecado  furnishes  u  reniurkable  object  le*ujon  in  fine  building-. 
utKcieney  of  iKhools,  ami  public  siiirit   anil   liljenilily  in  main 
tuinin;;  them. 


Mr.  B.  P.  Steeves,  who  ha.i  recently  taught  the  Su|)erii>r 
.Sehixil  at  Buctouchc,  Kent  County,  ha.s  tieeii  ap|>oint<-<l  prin 
cipal  of  the  El^'in,  AUx-rt  County,  .Superior  School,  which  in 
times  past  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  schools  of  the  prov- 
ince. Mr.  Sleeves  may  l)e  relied  on  to  keep  the  school  up  to 
its  old  time  etfioiency. 


The  closing  exercises  of  Acacia  Villa  school  l<iok  place  on 
Tues<lay  the  19th  December.  This  well  known  e<lucational  in- 
stitution is  situated  in  the  hi.storic  village  of  Grand  Pre,  and  is 
preside<l  over  by  the  Nestor  among  our  teachers— Principal 
.\.  McX.  Patterson,  A.  M.,  who  for  over  lifty  years  has  de- 
voted himself  to  tejicliing,  and  whose  vigor,  geniality,  and 
power  to  ins|)ire,  sliow  no  sign  of  abatement.  Features  of  tlie 
closing  were  an  elaborate  dinner  prepared  for  the  pupils  and  a 
few  guests,  an  after  dinner  programme  consisting  of  an  elo- 
(|uent  address  by  Ur.  Benjamin  Russell,  M.  P.,  music,  essays, 
recitations,  through  all  of  which  there  was  a  strong  martial 
sentiment,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  attachment  for 
the  school  and  its  venerable  and  re8|iected  principal. 


JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 

The  Alliiiilic  Monihty  is  a  magazine  for  the  student  and 
thinker,  and  for  those  who  have  a  serious  purpose  and  interest 
even  in  their  retuling  of  periodicals.  The  January  number 
gives  striking  evidence  of  its  earnest  and  progressive  spirit. 
Among  its  educational  articles  are  the  ojKjning  chapters  of  the 
autobiography  of  W.  J.  Stillman,  the  di9tinguishe<I  scholar, 
traveller,  and  man  of  letters.  His  frank  statement  of  his  boy- 
hoo<l  and  early  education  is  instructive  reafling  for  teachers. 
...  .The  C''«/"ry  magazine  is  rich  in  full-page  pictures,  many 
of  them  in  tints.  These  last  occur  in  the  deconitions  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  |K)em,  "  In  the  Matter  of  One  Compass,"  and  especi- 
ally in  the  reproductions  of  photographs  of  Antarctic  scenery 
accompanying  Frederick  A.  Cook's  account  of  the  two  yesirs' 
exploring  exjiedition  of  the  "  Belgica  "  The  great  work  that 
is  being  done  at  Tuskegee  Institute  for  the  elevation  of  the 
negro  race  is  set  forth  verj'  convincingly  by  President  Wash- 
ington, who  is  laboring  no  less  eflectively  for  the  good  of  the 
whites  than  for  that  of  the  colored  population  of  the  south. 
..  .In  Si.  Nirhola.1  the  department  of  Nature  and  Science, 
conducted  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  teems  with  tidbits  about 
birds  and  frost  and  flowers.  The  out-door  studies  of  the 
school  children  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  tiescribed  by 
Elizabeth  \'.  Brown,  in  an  article  profusely  illustrated  from 
photographs ....  The  Chaiitaiuiiian  for  January  has  some  articles 
that  are  of  great  interest  to  teachers — How  Life  in  a  Country- 
Town  was  made  Social,  How  to  Interest  Children  in  (JikkI 
Heading,  Critical  Studies  in  Americiin  Literature  (Longfellow's 
Evangeline),  and  other  u.«eful  things  ...If,  as  some  think, 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  the  subject  of  too  much  laud- 
ation, a  wholesome  corrective  is  atforded  in  the  keen  and 
biting  treatment  which  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  in  the  [>aper  callefl  The  Voice  of  "  The  Hooligan," 
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which  the  Liriwi  Ayr  for  January  tith  reprints  from  the 
Conlemjjorary  Hevieir.  The  true  estimate  of  Kipling  lies  some- 
where Ijetween  the  extreme  of  laudation  and  such  unsparing 
criticism  as  this.... The  .January  numl)er  of  the  Dfliiifator, 
which  is  called  the  century  number,  begins  the  Kfty-tifth 
volume,  and  it  exhibits  a  marked  advaiicenietit  in  many  details. 
There  is,  as  usual,  a  complete  presentation  of  the  season's 
fashionable  mixles,  a  varied  .selection  of  literary  features  and 
a  generous  amount  of  general  household  matter  . .  In  the 
Lailien'  Homr  Jqumial  Edwaixl  Bok  writes  in  protest  against 
"  A  National  Crime  at  the  Feet  of  American  Parents,"  and  in 
contrast  is  shown  "The  New  Idea  in  Teaching  Children."  A 
score  or  more  articles  of  si)ecial  value  to  women  touch  every 
plia.se  of  home-making.  By  The  Curtis  Publishing  Com|nnv, 
Philadel]>liia.     One  iloUar  a  year  ;  ten  cents  a  copy. 


N.  B.  Education  Department.    Offlcial  Notices. 


I.    Departmental  Exa-minatioks. 

(a)  Clotimi  Examinniium  for  /.trmir  — The  nusin;  Kxainlnntinoa 
for  License,  ami  for  Advunee  of  Cliuw  will  b«  helil  at  the  Normal  Si-hool. 
Frvderiotoii.  and  at  the  aminiiiar  School  RulldlnKs  In  81.  Jnhn  and 
Chatham.  heglnninK  ou  Tuesday,  th<?  ISih  day  of  Jiiiii'.  I W). 

Th»  KnKllsh  Llteratiin-  rp<|iiin'd  for  Flmt  {"losn  londidaK^  la  Shakes- 
peare's •'  >If reliant  of  Venkv."  aod  seleetiuna  from  Kt^t^,  Shelley,  and 
Byron  as  found  In  Select  Poems,  pulilislteU  by  the  W.  J.  Gaf^  Co.,  ISM. 

ib)     Sormat   School   Entrnnc*    '"  r    -    ,              .^^   jr^, 

aminnfion* /<»r  A'ltxincr  of  Cla..-  ..-lil  at 

the  usual  stations  thmuKliout  the  .  .y.  July 
8rd,  laoo.  at  U  oVl'jck  a.  m. 

The  re^iuirements  for  the  several  classes  will  b*>  the  saiiie  as  laat  year, 
except  that  C'unttidate^  /or  First  Class  will  be  examtntd  on  the  f'irst. 
Second  and  Third  Hooitit  of  Geometry  and  Atgebra  to  tht  end  of 
Quadratic  Equations. 
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Candidates  are  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Inspector  within  whose 
inspectoral  district  they  wish  to  be  examined  not  later  than  the  ^4th  day 
of  May.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  with  the 
application . 

ic)  Junior  leaving  Exnnu'nations.—'Reld  at  the  same  time  and 
stations  as  the  Entrance  Examinations. 

The  Junior  Leaving^  Examinations  are  based  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  course  of  study  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools  as  given  in  the 
syllabus  for  Grades  IX  and  X,  and  will  include  the  fullowiug  subjects  : 
English  Grammar  and  Analysis;  English  Conipusiliou  and  Literatui'c; 
Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping;  Algebra  and  Geometry:  History  and 
Geography".  Botany:  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  and  any  tivo  of  ilie  fol- 
lowing. Latin.  Greek,  French,  Chemistry,  Physics.     [Nine  papers  in  all  ] 

The  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  province  are  eligible  for  admission  to 
this  examination.    Diplomas  are  granted  to  successful  candidates. 

Fee  of  Two  Dollars  to  be  sent  with  application  to  Inspector,  not  later 
than  the  24th  of  May. 

The  English  Literature  for  the  Junior  Leaving  Examinations  will  be 
Select  Poems  of  Goldsmith.  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  as  found  in  collection 
published  by  W.  J.  Gage  Co.,  1890. 

(d)  University  Matriculation  Examinations.— Ht^hl  at  the  same  time 
and  stations  as  Entrance  Examinations.  Application  to  be  made  to 
Inspector,  with  fee  of  two  dollars,  not  later  than  May  ^th. 

The  Junior  Matriculation  Examinations  are  based  on  the  require- 
ments for  matriculation  in  the  University  of  New  Biuuswick,  as  laid 
down  in  the  University  caleiuiar.  (Candidates  will  receive  a  calendar 
upon  application  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni\  ersity,  or  to  the  Education 
Otllce.j 

The  English  Literature  subjects  are  Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  Roife  Editon,  and  Selections  from  Keats,  Shen.i-  and  Byron,  as 
fuund  in  Select  Poenis.  published  by  the  W.  J.  Gage  Co!,  Toronto,  1890 

The  examination  paper  in  French  will  be  based  on  the  sy]lal)us  of 
High  School  Course  for  1899  iu  Grades  IX,  X  and  XI. 

yy'Tbfl  Departmenr  will  supply  the  necessary  stationery  to  the 
candidates  at  the  July  examinations,  and  all  answers  must  be  wiitten 
upon  the  paper  sujjplied  by  the  Supervising  Examiners. 

In  the  June 
stationery. 


examinations    the    candidates  will   supply  their   own 


^^^Esaminations  for  Superior  School  License  will  be  held  both  at 
the  June  and  July  examination.  The  First  Book  of  Cicsar's  Gallic  War 
will  be  required  in  both  cases. 

Forms  of  application  for  the  July  examinations  will  besent  to  candi- 
dates upon  application  to  the  Inspectors,  or  to  the  Education  Office, 

(e)  High  school  Entrance  Examinations.— ^Thf^se  examinations  will 
be  held  at  the  several  Grammar  and  other  High  Schools,  beginning  on 
Monday.  June  18th,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Under  the  provisions  <>i  the  Regu- 
lation passed  by  the  Board  of  Educatiou  in  April,  18!'(t,  question  papers 
will  be  provided  by  the  department.  The  principals  of  the  Grammar 
and  Higii  Schools  are  requested  to  notify  the  Chief  Superintendent  not 
later  than  .Tune  1st,  as  to  the  jirobable  number  of  eandidates. 

TT     Teaching  Days  and  School  Holidays,  1900. 

Summer  Holidays.  Six  weeks,  beginning  July  1st.  In  cities,  incor- 
porated towns,  and  Grammar  and  ■Superior  School  Districts  in  which  a 
majority  of  the  rateimyers  present  at  the  annual  school  meeting  voted 
for  extension  of  vacation,  eight  weeks  beginning  July  1st. 

Christmas  Holidays.    Two  weeks,  beginning  on  December  22nd. 

Other  Holidays.  Good  Friday,  the  Queen's  Birthday  and  Thanks- 
giving Day  :  also,  in  the  City  of  St.  John,  Loyalist  Day. 

No.  of  Teaching  Days,  First  Term,  123;  in  St.  John,  122. 
No.  of  Teaching  Days,  Second  Term,  94;  in  cities,  etc.,  84. 

III.    Empire  Day. 

Wednesday,  June  2.^rd.  is  to  be  observed  in  all  the  schools  as  Empire 
Day  by  carrying  out  a  programme  of  such  exercises,  recitations  a. id 
addresses  as  will  tend  to  prumotts  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  pupils  adequate  views  of  their  privileges  and  duties  as 
( 'anadian  citizens  and  subj'^cts  of  ihe  British  Empire. 

Trustees  are  urgently  advised  to  provide  for  the  school-house,  where- 
ever  practicable,  a  Canadian  Flag  and  a  ilag-statT  ;  and  teacliers  are 
instructed  to  see  that  the  Flag  is  raised  on  Empire  Day.  the  Queen's 
Birthday,  Dominion  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  other  national  anni- 
versaries. 


Education  Office. 

January  Sod,  1900. 


J.  R.  INCH. 

Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 


MOUNT  ALLISON  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  SACKVILLE,  N.  B. 


University  of  Uonnt  Allison   oUege. 

DAVID  ALLISON,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

rflHE  University  of  Mount  Allison  College 
-'-  offers  to  students,  whether  desiring  to 
take  a  full  under-graduate  course  or  a  partial 
Course  limited  to  special  studies,  advantages 
unuurpassed  in  the  Maritime  Provini-es. 

The  new  University  Residence  has  been 
constructed  and  is  furnished  with  every  pro- 
viHlon  for  comfort,  convenience  and  health. 

Annual  Session  1899-1900  begins  Sept.  21st. 
Send  for  Calendar. 


Mount  Allison  Ladies*  oUege,  Owens  Art 
Institution  and  onservatory  of  Masic 

REV.    B.  C.   BORDKN,    D.    D.,    PRINCIPAL. 

TNSTKUCTION  is  imparted  on  subjects 
1  ranging  from  the  primary  English  branch- 
es through  the  whole  UniversityCurricuJum  to 
tlie  Degree  of  B.A.  Yomig  ladies  scudjing  f or 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach 
may  here  combine  the  accomplislmients  with 
the  thorough  drill  necessary  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

The  Conservatory  op  Music  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  strong  staff  of  experienced 
teachers,  representing  the  best  conservatories 
and  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic_ 
Art  students  have  the  insj^iration  which 
comes  f  i-om  constant  contact  with  the  splendid 
paintings  which  constitute  the  Owen's  gallery. 


Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  Academy. 

JAMES  M.  PALMER,  M.  A.,  HEAD  MA.STER. 

NO  Institution  of  learning  in  the  country 
has  had  a  more  successful  history,  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  patronage  for  the 
future.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  now 
in  professional,  commercial  and  poUtical  life 
in  Canada,  and  in  other  lands,  had  their  train- 
ing at  Mount  Allison  Academy.  A  thorough 
English  and  Commercial  Education  is  impart- 
ed and  students  are  prepared  for  College  Ma- 
triculation and  for  Civil  Service  examination. 
Every  care  is  given  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  boys,  so  as  to  ensure  their  comfort  and 
happiness. 

The  building  is  commodious,  well  heated 
throughout  by  the  hot  water  system,  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

Expenses  very  moderate. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 

The  Curriculum  fompiises  Courses  in  Arts,  including  the  Donalda  Special  Course  for  Women,  Applied 
Science,  Medicine,  Law,  Veterinary  Science.  Copies  of  the  Calendar  containing  full  information  may  be 
oht.iiiieil  on  application. 

Twenty  Exhibitions  in  the  First  Year  (value  from  $60  to  $200)  will  he  offered  in  competition  at  the 

<ipciiinf<  of  the  Session,  ^SepU'ml>(•l•,   1S!I!(.     Copies  of  the  ('irciil.ir  }<ivinf^   full  particulars  of  subjects  required, 
elc,  can  be-  obtained  on  application    to 
(AddresMMcOiUColleee.  Montreal.!  ^-     VAUGHAN,     REGISTRAR. 


University  of 
New   Brunswick 


The  next  Academic  year  begins  September  28th,  1899,  when  Fourteen  County 
Scholarships  will  be  vacant.  These  Scholarships  (value  860  each)  will  be  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  Entrance  Examination  to  be  held  .July  4th.  at  all  ttie  (iram- 
uiar  School  centres.  The  St.  Andrew's  Scholarship  (value  .'i<^4n)  will  be 
\acant  next  October.  To  canilidates  who  hold  a  I'roWneial  School  License 
f>f  the  First  Class  an  Asa  Dow  Scholarship  (value  .'Jl.'iO)  will  be  oflTered  iu  compe- 
tition iu  September.      Copifrs  of  Calen^lar  containing  full  information  mtty  be  obtained 


The  departments  of  ('[vii.  \n 

Stephen  M. 


I  Ki.rcTr.icAi 

Dixon,  M.  A, 


from  the  undersigned. 
Kn'(;inkekin«;  nro  now  npeti  to  properly  (lualitied  studontM. 

Fredericton,  N. 
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Always  Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  i»  puUhhed  about  (he  lOth  of 
everii  manth.  If  not  reeeited  vithin  a  werk  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularhj  to  subscribers  until  notifiiMion  is 
received  to  discontinue  and  att  arrearapes  paid. 

When  you  change  tjour  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  satv  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Sun.sfRiBERS  to  the  Review  who  aic  paid  up  to  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  wlio  send  us  tlie  name  of  a  new 
subscriber  paid  in  advance,  will  receive  twenty-five  of 
tlie  Perrj'  pictures  advertised  in  another  column.  These 
pictures  arc  the  reprodnctions  of  tlie  first  artists  of  the 
world,  and  their  use  in  tlie  school-room  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  and  interest  to  children. 
This  offer  will  remain  open  for  one  month  longer.  Tho.se 
who  have  seen  and  used  these  pictures  in  their  schools 
are  delighted  with  them. 


Our  readers  who  need  HaKs,  school  apparatus,  bookB 
and  othei  equipment  for  themselves  and  their  schoolH, 
should  consult  our  advertising  columns.  They  will  find 
there  profitable  and  interesting  reading  ;  and  we  can 
assure  them  that  all  their  wants  will  }ye  promptly  and 
courteously  attended  to  if  they  apply  to  our  advertisers. 
We  should  he  obliged  to  our  subscribers  if,  in  writing, 
they  will  mention  the  name  of  the  Review  in  connection 
with  their  request. 


We  need  not  offer  any  apology  to  our  readers  for 
taking  up  so  much  space  in  this  number  with  Current 
Events,  Compulsory  Education,  and  The  Need  of  an 
Educational  Bureau  for  Canada.  These  subjects  are  of 
interest  to  all  connected  with  schools. 


The  re(|uirements  for  Senior  Matriculation  Examin- 
ation to  the  University  Matriculation  in  1900  will  be, 
for  first  class  licensed  teachers,  Latin,  Greek,  botany,  of 
the  first  year.  Other  candidates  will  lie  examined  also 
in  chemistry  for  junior  matriculation. 


The  Cauddiiin  M (ujazlitK  is  becoming  more  distinct- 
ively Canadian  in  tone  each  month,  and  that  is  a  fact 
which  should  be  the  cause  of  no  little  gratification  to 
those  who  like  to  see  the  country  as  it  increases  in 
material  prosperity  increase  also  in  a  taste  for  literature. 
The  February  number  has  an  interesting  article  on  the 
Soldier  Police  of  the  Northwest  which  contains  many 
characteristic  instances  of  their  courage  and  resourceful- 
ne.ss.       Other    articles    on    Canadian    affairs    are     The 

!  Manitoba  Elections,  French  Canada  and  Canada,  and  a 
continuation  of  C.  A.  Bramble's  Big  (iamo  of  Canada. 
The  subjects  are  illustrated  ;  and  there  is  a  series  of 
sketches  taken  on  Ixiard  the  "  Sardinian  "  which  shows 
how  the  first  Canadian   contingent  spent  the  time  on 

'  Iward  ship.  There  are  other  articles,  some  of  which 
take  up  different  phases  of  military  life,  and  there  are 
stories,  poems,  editorial  comment,  and  record  of  current 
events,   making  up  an  excellent  and  readable  numljer. 


The  letter  in  this  number  from  Soutli  .\frica,  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Hubly,  a  member  of  the  first  Canadian  Contingent, 
will  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Mr.  Hubly, 
whose  portrait  appeared  in  the  November  Review,  was 
teacher  of  the  Hampton,  N.  B.,  superior  school,  and 
resigned  his  position  to  take  up  arms  for  the  empire. 


The  .Miinual  Training  Matjazittt>  is  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Pre.s,s,  Chicago,  and  like  other 
publications  from  the  same  source,  it  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  printer's  art,  and  is  well  conducted.  It  contains 
an  illustrated  article  on  Constructive  Design  in  Wood- 
work, by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Vroom,  formerly  of  St.  Stephen, 
N.  B.,  now  teacher  of  manual  training  in  New  York  city. 
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Compulsory  Education. 


In  Nova  Scotia,  before  the  advent  of  free  public 
schools,  an  argument  used  in  their  favor  was,  that 
when  no  fee  prevented,  every  child  would  receive  a  good 
education,  and  that  the  day  would  soon  come  when 
ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices  would  no  longer 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  individual  or  of  the  state. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  uneducated  neglected  the  proffered  boon,  or  even 
refused  to  allow  themselves  to  be  brought  under  the 
civilizing  influences  of  the  public  schools,  and  still  re- 
mained a  menace  to  society. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  the  first  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  was  enacted  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  provided 
that  every  child  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age  must 
attend  school  at  least  eighty  days  each  year.  As  its 
adoption  by  the  various  school  sections  was  optional,  it 
was  practically  inoperative. 

In  Halifax,  however,  where  penalties  were  imposed 
for  truancy,  and  a  truant  officer  appointed  to  look  after 
truants,  some  good  was  accomplished.  The  law  was 
from  time  to  time  amended  and  made  more  stringent, 
as  experience  seemed  to  justify,  until  last  year  it  was 
assimilated  to  the  truancy  laws  of  the  most  advanced 
countries  in  the  world.  The  compulsory  age  was  in- 
tended from  six  to  fourteen,  and,  unless  the  child  was 
at  work,  to  sixteen.  Attendance  for  th"  tohole  time  was 
required,  instead  of  for  a  minimum  of  eighty  days. 
The  following  are  the  mo--t  important  amendments  in 
the  new  act : 

"  Every  child  in  the  City  of  Hulifa.v  .•^hall  attend  school  during 
the  regular  school  hour.s  every  .lelirm/  il'ii/,  unless  said  child  shall 
be  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the  board  upon  the 
presentation  to  said  board  of  satisfactory  evidence,  showing 
that  such  child  is  |)revented  from  attendance  upon  school,  or 
application  to  study,  by  mental,  physical,  or  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons. 

"  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having  charge  of  any 
child  in  the  City  of  Halifax,  failing  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
ceding section,  .shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  before 
the  stipendiary  magistrate,  to  a  fine  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
tVian  twenty  dollars  and  costs.  Provided,  however,  that  before 
i-uch  {)enalty  .shall  be  incurred,  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  liable  therefor,  shall  be  notified  in  writing  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  such  liability,  and  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity by  compliance  with  the  reciuirenients  of  this  Act  then 
and  thereafter  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  such  penalty. 

There  is  also  provision  made  for  the  sending  of  truants 
to  reformatories  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

This  is  now  strictly  enforced,  but  every  precaution  is 
taken  against  the  occurrence  of  any  harshness  or  hard- 
ship in  cases  where  there  are  mitigating  circumstances'; 
only  the  wilfully  negligent  are  punished.     The  School 


Board  has  notified  every  parent  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  urging  compliance  with  its  requirements  in  a 
circular,  from  which  we   copy  the  following  arguments  : 

Effects  of  Irreculae  Attendance. 

1 .  There  is  so  much  work  to  be  done,  and  the  time  is  so 
short,  that  every  good  teacher  plans  to  have  her  pupils  make 
some  advance  every  day.  At  home  she  prepares  for  next  day's 
lessons,  at  least  for  those  which  seem  to  be  most  important. 
Each  new  lesson  is  easily  learned,  for  new  work  naturally 
arouses  interest,  which  is  favorable  to  a  dee])  and  lasting 
impression.  But  the  absent  pupil  loses  this  great  advantage. 
The  subject  may  be  brought  up  again  for  his  benefit,  but  the 
freshness  and  inteiest  are  gone,  and  he  learns  it,  if  at  all,  with 
much  greater  difficulty. 

2.  In  many  subjects  it  is  impossible  to  understand  to-day's 
problems  without  a  clear  idea  of  yesterday's  work.  The  pupils, 
therefore,  who  were  absent  yesterday  must  to  a  great  extent 
fail  in  to-day's  work.  They  will  be  continually  laboring  under 
a  disadvantage  and  soon  fall  behind.  Leave  out  every  fifth  or 
tenth  brick  from  the  foundation  and  you  will  not  have  a  very 
secure  building.  Leave  out  every  fourth  chapter  from  a  good 
novel,  and  you  may  find  the  interest  gone.  The  pupil  who 
frequently  loses  a  day  from  school  is  likely  to  lose  much  in 
reading,  spelling,  geography,  and  such  subjects,  but  he  wil' 
fail  entirely  in  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

3.  Occasional  absence  from  school  is  apt  to  produce  an 
indifference  which  soon  grows  into  a  dislike  of  school  and  school 
studies.  Irregularity  and  tardiness  are  habits  which  are 
serious  hindrances  to  success  in  after  life. 

4.  Ii  regularity  is  an  injustice  to  the  teacher.  She  has  to- 
day explained  to  her  class  clearly  and  in  the  most  interesting 
manner  possible,  the  rule  for  the  addition  of  fractions.  To- 
morrow she  has  to  go  over  it  a  second  time  for  Willie  and 
Annie,  and  the  day  after,  a  third  time  for  John  and  Sarah, — 
otherwise  they  would  have  no  chance  of  keeping  up  with  their 
classes.  Or,  perhaps,  she  has  gone  to  much  troulile  and  some 
expense  in  getting  up  an  experiment,  or  in  collecting  specimens 
for  a  Nature  Les.son,  and  feels  that  all  her  jiupils  should  be 
present  to  get  the  benefit. 

5.  Irregularity  is  a  serious  wrong  to  the  punctual  pupils. 
They  are  kept  back  in  their  studies  while  the  teacher's  time  is 
taken  up  helping  those  «ho  have  been  absent.  The  general 
advance  of  the  whole  department  is  hindered.  A  few  tardy 
stragglers  are  capable  of  throwing  a  marching  regiment 
into  disorder. 

6.  Irregularity  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  city.  At  very  con- 
sideralile  expense  comfortable  schoolrooms  and  good  apparatus 
arc  provided.  Teacher."  are  hired  and  ready  for  the  work. 
But  33  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  absent, —  one-half  of  these 
without  any  reasonable  excuse.  Now  if  the  schools  are  worth 
what  they  cost,  viz.,  about  $112,000  a  year,  and  if  the  absent 
pupils  have  the  average  ability  for  receiving  an  education,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  an  enormous  loss  somewhere;  that  the  good 
accomplished  is  16  percent  less  than  it  would  be  were  it  nob 
for  the  indifference  of  many  parents  who,  for  the  most  trivial 
reasons,  keep  their  children  home  during  school  hours. 

To  this   must  be  added    the  still  greater   injury,  as  shown 
above,  intticted  upon  the  pupils  who  are  in  regular  attendance, 
but  whose  time  is  wasted  and  whose  progress  is  hindered  bv 
I  the  interruptions  of  the  irregular. 
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7.  Tlie  mail  witliout  cliiUlreii  is  taxed  to  »upix>rt  wIhioU  on 
tlio  \<\eu  that  public  cilucnlioii  oiiliniiccs  the  viilue  of  liis  prop- 
erty, liy  increusint;  the  };eiieriil  pro8|>ority,  ttiid  by  protecting 
him  from  (lunjrors  iirisini;  from  hiiviii);  an  lllitontto  diuw  in  the 
I'lininuinity.  And  yet  tlie  »tat<.>  fails  to  c<Iuc»t«  those  who  need 
it  the  most,  that  is,  those  who  are  careless  reij:ar<liiig  it." 

The  law  is  enforced  without  friction,  and  the  results 
are  very  satisfactorj-.  The  teachers  cooperate  cordially 
with  the  school  board  in  securing  good  attendance,  so 
that  absence  without  good  excuse  is  being  reduced  to 
a  luinimuiu. 


In  New    Brunswick    there   is   no   compulsory   law  of 
attendance,    although    her    free  school  system    is    now 
nearly  thirty  years  old.     In  this  respect  she  is  behind 
the  sister  province  of  Nova  Scotia.      She  is  also  behind 
the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  which,  with  a  single 
exception,    have   compulsory   education    laws    on    their 
statute  Iwoks,  as  have  at  least  thirty-three  of  the  United 
States.     The  question  of  compulsory  education  has  been 
frei|uently  discussed  in   New   Brunswick,  and   no  argu- 
ments worthy  of  notice  have  been  advanced  against  the 
desirability  of  such  a  reform.     The  only  argument  that 
might  bear  weight  with  some  ratepayers  is  the  increased 
cost.      But  where  persons  are  compelled   to  pay  taxes 
for    the    support  of  schools,  it  is  clearly  evident  they 
have  a  right  to  demand,  in  their  own  interests  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  state,  that  every  child  of  school  age 
should    receive    a   certain    measure  of  school  training. 
Through  the  ignorance   and   indifference   of  the  public, 
and    the   apathy   and    neglect   of   parents,   hundreds  of 
children  are  growing  up  in  this   province  of  free  schools 
who  are  unable  even  to  read   and  write.      It  is  a  start- 
ling fact  that   many  who   apply  for   registration   on  the 
voters'   lists,   applicants  for  marriage  license,  or  those 
passing  other  tests  where  the  mere   rudiments  of  educa- 
tion are  re<iuired,  have  to  make  their  marks  and   stand 
helplessly  by    while  others  write   their  name;  and  this 
in  a  province  where  education  is  free! 

Ten  years  ago  Superintendent  Crocket  advocated 
compulsory  education,  and  the  subject  has  since  been 
frequently  discussed  at  institutes,  on  the  public  plat- 
form, and  in  the  press.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  public 
meeting  was  called  in  St.  John  by  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  for 
that  city,  and  ultimately  for  the  province,  a  compulsory 
education  law.  An  admirable  statement  of  the  case 
was  made  liy  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch,  whose  arguments 
were  convincing  for  the  necessity  of  such  a  law.  Police 
Magistrate  Ritchie  dealt  with  the  connection  of  illiter- 
acy and  crime,  showing  that  vice  exists  in  greater  pro- 
portion among  the  uneducated  ;  and  he  supported  his 


position  by  many  f»<  is   that  are   brought  to  bin  notioa 
from  day  to  day  in   the  police  court. 

In  this  connectiiM],  a  recent  statement  mtuie  by  the 
United  Stales  Cominissioncr  of  E<Jucalion  Hairit,  in  of 
interest.  An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Xorlh 
Amcricnii  Rfcien;  by  Kel)ccca  Harding  Davix,  attcmptit 
to  show  that  education  has  served  to  increaw-  the 
amount  of  crime,  and  that  tlie  griuled  schools  are  breed- 
ing places  for  criminals.  Commissioner  Harris  HhowH 
by  statistics  that  the  opposite  of  this  is  true.  Among 
other  instances  he  points  out  that  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit illiterates  furnish  eight  times  as  many  criminals 
for  the  jail  as  the  educated;  in  England  and  Wales 
crime  has  steadily  decrea-sed  as  education  has  advanced  ; 
in  fourteen  middle  and  western  states,  the  illiterates 
furnished  more  than  six  times  the  numlier  of  criminals, 
and  in  Massachusetts  the  evidence  is  ecjually  conclu- 
sive-turning the  tables,  says  Mr.  Harris,  "on  that 
class  of  sensational  writers  who  deal  with  hysterical 
statistics." 

Mr  Hariis  draws  the  only  rational  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  from  this  matter,  when  he  says  ;  "  Nearly 
all  the  schools  of  this  country  and  in  England  lay  more 
stress  on  good  behaviour  than  they  do  upon  learning 
lessons.  ...  By  insisting  on  regularity,  punc- 
tuality, silence,  and  industry  in  the  school-room,  they 
secure  a  quality  of  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple which  no  other  means  can  accomplish  so  well.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  discipline  of  a  common  school 
which  trains  the  pupil  from  day  to  day  in  the  habit  of 
self-control  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  will  not 
produce  law-abiding  citizens,   nothing  else  is  likely  to 

accomplish  it." 

The  schools  are  doing  this,  Mr.  Harris  might  have 
added,  with  increasing  ethciency  every  year.  Then  does 
it  not  follow  that  the  children  of  ignorant  and  un- 
thrifty parents,  the  truants,  the  criminals  in  embryo, 
should  be  compelled  to  share  in  advantages  provided  by 
the  state  for  its  own  elevation  and  security,  and  to  form 
habit,s,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  life  of  its  citizens,  of 
good  behavior,  industry  and  regularity. 

A  good  college  story  is  that  which  won  the  prize  of 
ten  dollars  offered  by  The  ChaiiUiio/imn  for  the  best 
anecdote.  The  Professor  is  explaining  "Soul  Trans 
migration  "  Smith,  one  of  the  class,  does  not  .juite 
understand  it.  Blair  arose  :  "  Professor,  I  think  I 
can  explain  that  to  Mr.  Smith.  Suppose  that  Mr. 
Smith  dies.  His  soul  pa.sses  into  a  canary  birfl  that 
twitters  and  sings  to  the  delight  of  all  li-teners.  The 
birds  soul  passes  into  a  thistle  that  ornaments  a 
deserted  back  yard.  A  pa.ssing  donkey  devours  the 
thistle,  and  as  I  stroke  the  donkey  s  long  silky  ears,  I 
say  Hullo  :  Smith,  old  Iwv.  You  aren't  changed  so 
much  after  all.  "  Mr.  Smith"  has  never  harl  .iny  more 
difficulty  with  the  theory. 
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An  Educational  Bureau  for  Canada. 


NATURE-STUDY-FEBRUARY. 


In  another  column  there  is  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Harper'.s  paper  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  on  the  need 
of  a  Dominion  Educational  Bureau  at  Ottawa.  The 
subject  was  presented  in  a  strong  paper  by  that  gentle; 
man  before  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  Halifax  in  1898.  Since  that  time  the 
subject  has  been  freely  discussed  in  the  press  and  from 
the  platform.  Last  May  a  committee  waited  on  the 
premier  and  explained  its  object,  which  was  favorably 
received. 

If  any  argument  were  necessary  to  convince  all  of 
the  benefits  that  would  arise  from  such  an  organization, 
no  more  conclusive  showing  could  be  made  than  the 
last  report  of  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  just  come  to  hand.  When  we  read 
the  story  of  educational  progress  in  the  neighboring 
republic  for  the  past  year,  we  cannot  but  join  in  the 
reproach,  that  the  outsider  can  only  learn  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  Canada  for  our  schools  and  education 
generally  by  making  a  collaboration  of  his  own, — a 
collaboration  in  which  there  cannot  but  arise  a  great 
amount  of  discrepancy  to  the  prejudice  of  our  common 
country  and  its  interests. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  influence  which 
our  educational  circles  have  with  the  Canadian  legisla- 
tive powers  that  be  with  the  great  influence  which  is 
being  exercised  by  the  educational  associations  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  in  the  matur- 
ing of  sound  legislation  in  behalf  of  educational  advance- 
ment. Perhaps  there  is  no  more  influential  educational 
society  in  the  world  than  the  Teachers'  Institute  of 
Scotland.  In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
annual  January  conference  in  Edinburgh,  mention  is 
made  of  a  motion  in  favor  of  providing  an  educational 
bureau  for  Scotland,  and  the  heartiness  with  which  the 
proposal  was  received  gives  promise  of  immediate  results. 
Canada  cannot  afford  to  shut  out  any  of  the  influ- 
ences which  will  tend  to  mature  its  nationality,  and  as 
Dr.  Harper  has  carefully  pointed  out,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  to  secure  a  Canadian  Educational  Bureau 
would  bring  about  an  eventual  coordination  of  prov- 
incial sympathies  that  would  lead  the  provinces  them- 
selves to  see  that  suggestions  in  favor  of  a  true  educa- 
tional reform  were  no  other  than  suggestions  in  favor 
of  national  aggrandizement. 


The  habit  of  reading  pure  English  and  of  using  it 
eveiy  day  is  the  best  drill  for  a  talker.  The  best  lan- 
guage in  the  world  is  that  which  is  .so  simple  and  trans- 
parent that  no  one  thinks  of  the  words  wliich  are  used, 
but  only  of  the  thought  or  the  fealing  which  they  ex- 
press.— Henry  Ward  Beech er. 


A  letter  has  come  to  us  from  a  lad  living  in  the 
country  who  has  evidently  made  good  use  of  his  eyes 
during  the  past  season.  It  records  an  interesting 
species  of  orchid  found  last  summer,  the  discovery  of  a 
rare  butterfly,  and  a  new  station  for  the  somewhat  rare 
shrub,  the  Leather- wood.  But.  best  of  all  the  letter 
shows  the  interest  and  pleasure  the  lad  takes  in  his 
surroundings,  and  his  desire  to  know  more  of  nature 
and  native  things.  How  this  spirit  of  investigation 
and  sympathy  with  nature  has  been  aroused,  we  know 
not,  but  we  believe  that  our  teachers  have  it  in  their 
power  to  help  this  along  and  thereby  enrich  the  lives  of 
all  the  children  in  the  country,  so  that  each  one  "  shall 
love  the  country  better  and  be  content  to  live  therein." 
This  is  quoted  from  the  language  of  the  charter  of  the 
Junior  Naturalist  Club,  an  organization  under  the 
direction  of  the  agricultural  department  of  Cornell 
University. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  the  naturalists  of  that 
department  have  met  with  signal  success  in  forming 
nature-study  bands  or  clubs  among  the  children  of  New 
York  state  and  elsewhere.  In  several  departments  of 
one  of  the  schools  in  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  clubs  were  formed  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Cornell  University  Department,  which  sends  its  leaflets 
of  instruction  to  those  who  wish  to  become  interested 
in  this  movement.  Teachers  would  derive  valuable 
help  and  guidance  in  directing  nature-study  in  their 
schools  by  procuring  these  leaflets,  which  contain  many 
hints  and  suggestions  that  may  be  followed  or  adapted 
to  individual  needs. 

As  there  is  a  lull  in  nature-study  during  this  month, 
a  few  words  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  teachers  and  children  toward  it,  and  the 
proper  way  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
children. 

It  is  very  clear  that  little  can  be  accomplished  in 
nature-study  by  stated  lessons  in  school  unless  these  are 
preceded  and  followed  by  quickening  the  child's  interest 
and  activity  by  giving  him  something  to  do,  to  find  out, 
and,  on  his  own  account,  to  gather  experience  and 
knowledge  from  what  is  about  him.  The  great  gain 
from  this  is  that  children  find  life,  especially  in  the 
country,  more  interesting.  The  stimulus  that  is  given 
by  children  getting  knowledge  at  first  hand,  and  step 
by  step  increasing  that  knowledge  from  their  own  sur- 
roundings and  through  their  own  efforts,  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  discipline  that  they  can  possibly  have. 

What  is  most  needed  to  secure  the  best  results  in 
nature-study  is  the  active  and  enquiring  teacher,  equip- 
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ped  with  some  accurate  knowledge,  a  Htcady  purpose  to 
know  more,  and  with  a  constant  and  ever-widening 
sympatliy  witli  younj»  workers  tlieuiselves. 

Since  beginning  Nature-study  by  Months  in  the 
Hkview,  we  have  examined  some  books,  pamphlets, 
and  lessons  on  the  subject.  The  result  is  disappointing. 
Some  of  the  writers  of  these  "  lessons  "  in  attempting 
to  arouse  interest  represent  animals  and  plants  as 
speaking  and  acting  like  persons.  In  'VEsop's  Fables," 
or  the  stories  of  "  Uncle  Remus,"  or  Kipling's  Jungle 
Stories,  this  is  well  enough,  but  to  attempt  to  sweeten 
nature-study  by  an  account  of  the  doings  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spider,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermit-Crab,  Master  Tad- 
pole, and  so  on,  there  is  something  al)surfl  about  it. 
A  writer  in  The  Outlook  very  truly  says  that  these  dis- 
tortions "  give  the  children  wrong  impressions,  not  so 
much  of  individual  facts  as  of    underlying  principles, 

which  are  far  more  important But  even 

granting  that  most  children  prefer  hearing  about  plants 
and  creatures  which  are  made  to  think,  feel  and  act 
like  human  beings,  is  it  worth  while  to  give  them  these 
false  ideas  of  the  plants  and  creatures  and  call  it 
'  Nature-stud)'  ?'  Is  it  even  right  to  teach  children  as 
facts,  ideas  which  have  no  foundation  in  fact  '.  Sup- 
pose they  do  prefer  such  tales,  is  that  to  settle  the 
question  T 

The  interest  that  is  aroused  by  tlius  tickling  the 
fancies  of  children  is  as  brief  as  it  is  false,  and  children 
themselves  .soon  bes^in  to  realize  the  absurdity  of  it.  Is 
not  Nature  interesting  enough  in  herself  to  captivate 
children  without  resorting  to  means,  that,  from  an 
educational  standpoint,  are  questionable.  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  snowHake,  in  the  crystallized  frost  on 
the  window  pane,  in  the  life  history  of  a  plant  or  animal 
in  the  habits  of  plants  and  animals,  and  in  hundreds  of 
other  cases  in  nature  is  there  not  an  abundance  of  the 
true  and  wonderful,  sufficient  to  excite  the  admiration 
and  win  the  sympathy  of  children,  without  resorting  to 
any  spurious  aids  1 


For  the  Rkvikw] 

Some  Questions  on  Byron's  Childe  Harold, 
Canto  I. 

1.  Line  9  : 

"  So  |)Iaiii  a  tale — this  lowly  lay." 
Is   this   bit   of  .self-criticism    sincere  or  affected  !     In 
what    respects  is  it,  and  in  what  is  it  not,   a  correct 
description  of  the  poem  ^ 

2.  Perhaps  you  have  been  annoyed  by  blunders  in 
the  text  of  your  copy,  or  by  absurdities  in  the  notes. 
If  so,  relate  your  experience  and  relieve  your  mind 
thereanent. 

3.  There  are  probably  some  opinions  expressed  in  the 


poem  that  you  don't  agree  with.     Pick  them  out  and 

say  what  you   have  to  say  about  them. 

4.  What  seeui  to  lie  Hyron's  views  on  the  PeniniuUr 
War,  and  on  Britain's  share  in  it  f 

5.  We  are  told  tiiat  Childe  Harold  iu  written  in  the 
Spen  (  )erian  Stanza.  We  reHd  anri  hear  much  t«<Jay 
of  the  Spen  (  )  i-rian  philosophy.  How  doen  the 
philosopher  spell  his  name  f  When  did  he  live?  How 
does  the  stanza-man  spell  his  name  T  When  did  he 
live  I  What  poem  did  he  write  in  that  form  (  Describe 
the  form.  What  other  poems  (<i)  that  you  know,  or  (b) 
that  you  have  heard  of,  are  in  that  form  I  In  what 
else  has  Byron  imitated  Spen  (      )  er  1     Give  instancea. 

6.  Write  a  charactei-ski-tch  of  Harold,  ba.sed  only  on 
the  two  lyrics  in  this  canto.      What  is  a  lyric  ( 

7.  Which  one  line  in  the  canto  contains  the  hand- 
somest compliment  to  the  personal  charms  of  a  woman  ? 

8.  Draw  a  face,  or  a  series  of  them,  to  fit  Byron's 
description  of  Harold.  Note  especially  lines  M,  37, 
46,  48-9,  53,  Gf),  104-7. 

0.  Note  any  instances  which  Byron  records  of  Harold's 
thoughtfulness  for  others. 

10.  Quote  lines  on  Lislwn  as  seen  from  without,  and 
from  within. 

1 1.  Write  a  free  prose  paraphrase  of  stanzas  24-26, 
or  a  commentary,  or  a  mixture  of  l)oth,  so  as  to  make 
the  meaning  plain  to  an  average  Grade  IX  intellect. 

12.  Write  out  and  mark  scansion  of  lines,  showing 
how  Byron  accented  some  words  often  mispronounced. 

13.  What  is  Byron's  test  for  an  "open,  artless  soul)" 
H.    Line  1  29  ;   Why  "  Mother  earth  1 "     And  why  is 

our  language  called  the  ■'  Mother  "  tongue  f 

15.  Lines  186-9:  Is  this  true  of  dog-nature  1  Cite 
any  instances  for  or  against  from  what  you  have  observed, 
or  heard,  or  read. 

16.  Line  272  :  See  if  you  can  improve  the  construc- 
tion without  spoiling  the  rhythm  or  rime. 

17.  Give  examples  of  the  different  kinds  of  frontiers 
mentioned  in  stanza  32. 

18.  Lines  369-70  :  Compare  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

19.  There  are  lines  in  this  canto  which,  in  sense  or 
form,  or  both,  have  made  readers  think  of  the  following 
passages.     Try  to  find  the  lines  : 

"  Can  »torie<l  urn  or  uiiiiimtcd  buj-t 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  Heeling  breath? " 
"  None  but  the  bnivo  deserve  the  fair." 
"  Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  anknown." 

"  Ere  the  babbling;  eastern  scout, 
Tlie  nice  Morn  on  tli'  Indian  steep. 
From  her  cabine<l  loop-hole  peep. 
And  to  the  tell-tale  Sun  descry 
Our  concealed  solemnity.' 
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20.  Stanza  69-70  :  What  do  you  .suppose  Byron 
meant  by  puttins;  these  stanzas  in  here?  Try  a  parody 
on  them,  describing  the  Sunday  amusements  of  your 
town  or  village. 

21.  Line  14  ;  Is  wight  ever  used  of  a  woman  ? 

22.  Line  37  :  "  Sin's  long  labyrinth."  What  is  it 
called  in  the  Bible  and  in  Shakespeare  1 

23.  Lines  100-4  :  What  port  did  Byron  leave  on  his 
voyage  to  Portugal  1     See  his  letters. 

24.  Lines  113-197:  Byron  wrote  a  riming  adieu 
also.     See  his  letters,  and  compare  with  Harold's. 

25.  Line  200 :  How  far  is  it  from  Falmouth  to 
Lisbon  ?     How  long  does  it  take  now  to  make  the  trip  ? 

26.  Lines  211-215;  Annotate  man,  .scourge,  com- 
mand, foemen. 

27.  Line  233  :  A  note-maker  .says  the  plague  was 
leprosy.     Was  it  I     Quote  some  more  negative  triads. 

28.  Stanza  19  :  Which  line  do  you  think  the  best? 

29.  Line  433  :  Search  the  poem  for  evidence  that 
Byron  probably  had  a  friend  there. 

30.  Why  "taste  the  gale,"  in  BOS,  and  "gulp  their 
weekly  air,"  in  696  ? 

31.  According  to  Byron,  what  are  "the  hero's 
amplest  fate,"  "all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain,"  "the 
blight  of  life  ?  " 

32.  What  does  Byron  use  as  an  image  for  restless- 
ness ;  what  for  tender  fierceness?  A.  Cameron. 

Varmouth,  N.  S..  February,  1900. 


John  Ruskin. 


"  If  ever  a  man  lent  out  his  mind  to  help  others, 
Ruskin  is  the  man."  So  writes  Mrs.  Ritchie  (Thacker- 
ay's daughter)  in  her  Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin, 
Browning  ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  think  of  him,  whose  long 
life  has  so  lately  closed,  it  is  on  this  part  of  his  work 
that  we  dwell.  It  is  not  so  much  the  art-critic  or  the 
master  of  beautiful  prose  that  we  are  grateful  to,  as  the 
earnest  teacher,  the  adviser,  the  generous  giver  of 
thought  and  time  and  money  to  those  who  needed  his 
aid.  We  may  say  of  him  what  in  effect  "  Tom  Brown  " 
says  of  Dr.  Arnold,  that  what  he  tried  to  do  for  his 
fellow  men  was  to  open  their  eyes  that  they  might  see 
God's  glory,  and  soften  their  hearts  that  they  might 
feel  the  bond  of  human  fellowship.  For  he  taught 
consistently  ;  first,  that  all  beauty  is  a  revelation  of  God 
and  to  be  regarded  with  reverent  delight ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  delight  must  never  be  a  selfish  one,  but  must 
be  shared  by  all  God's  creatures.  "  I  have  long  be- 
lieved," he  writes,  in  the  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  that  in 
whatever  has  been  made  bj'  the  Deity  externally 
delightful   to  the  human  sense  of   beauty,  there  is  some 


type  of  God's  nature  or  of  God's  laws."  And  years 
later,  in  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  he  says  :  "  I  simply  cannot 
paint,  nor  read,  nor  look  at  minerals,  nor  do  anything 
else  that  I  like,  and  the  very  light  of  the  morning  sky 
*  *  *  has  become  hateful  to  me  because  of  the  misery 
I  know  of,  and  see  signs  of  where  I  know  it  not,  which 
no  imagination  can  interpret  too  bitterly.  Therefore, 
as  I  have  said,  I  will  endure  it  no  longer  quietly,  but, 
henceforward,  with  any  few  or  many  who  will  help,  do 
ray  poor  best  to  abate  this  misery." 

A  very  few  facts  of  Ruskin's  life  may  be  noted  here. 
Born  in  1819,  in  London,  of  wealthy  parents,  he  was 
brought  up  very  strictly  and  simply.  In  "  Prteterita" 
(1887)  he  has  given  us  some  pretty  glimpses  of  his  child 
life,  and  some  idea  of  his  careful  training.  He  is  grate- 
ful for  his  mother's  insistence  on  reverent  and  accurate 
reading  and  study  of  the  Bible,  which,  he  say?,  "  I 
count  very  confidently  the  most  precious  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  one  essential  part  of  my  education."  "  Peace, 
obedience,  faith,"  and  "the  habit  of  fi.xed  attention," 
he  learned,  he  tells  us,  in  his  early  life.  He  travelled, 
both  in  England  and  abroad,  with  his  parents  while 
still  a  boy,  and  was  encouraged  by  his  father  to  care 
for  good  pictures.  In  1836  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  studied  painting.  His  first  publication,  the 
first  volume  of  "Modern  Painters,"  was  in  defence  of 
the  work  of  the  painter  Turner.  This  was  in  1843, 
and  the  fifth  and  last  volume  appeared  in  1860,  the 
scope  of  the  work,  as  well  as  its  power,  increasing  as  it 
went  on. 

We  may  let  him  speak  for  himself  of  his  writings  : 
"  In  rough  approximation  of  date  nearest  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  several  pieces  of  my  life  work,  as  they  are 
built  one  on  the  other,  at  twenty  I  wrote  '  Modern 
Painters;'  at  thirty,  'The  Stones  of  Venice;'  at  forty, 
'  Unto  this  Last ; "  at  fifty,  the  inaugural  Oxford 
lectures  ;  and  if  '  Fors  Clavigera"  is  ever  finished,  as  I 
mean,  it  will  mark  the  mind  I  had  at  sixty,  and  leave 
me  in  the  seventh  day  of  my  life,  perhaps,  to  rest. 
For  the  code  of  all  I  had  to  teach  will  then  be  in  form, 
as  it  is  now  in  substance,  completed. 

"  '  Modern  Painters '  taught  the  claim  of  all  lower 
nature  on  the  hearts  of  men  ;  of  the  rock,  and  wave, 
and  herb,  as  a  part  of  their  necessary  spirit  life  ;  in  all 
that  I  now  bid  you  to  do,  to  dress  the  earth  and  keep 
it,  I  am  fulfilling  what  I  then  began.  The  '  Stones  of 
Venice'  taught  the  laws  of  constructive  art,  and  the 
dependence  of  all  human  work  or  edifice  for  its  beauty 
on  the  happy  life  of  the  workman.  '  Unto  this  Last ' 
taught  the  laws  of  that  life  itself,  and  its  dependence 
on  the  '  Sun  of  Justice.'  The  inaugural  Oxford  lectures, 
the   necessity   that   it   should    be   led,  and   the  gracious 
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laws  of   beauty   and   labor  reco-jni zed  by  the  upper,  no  ]  "  Whtn    I    find   iIuk  the  camj,  in  otti<T  m»tt«T<»,  i  am 

less    than    the   lowi-r,  cliisses   of  EiinluiuJ.      And  lastly,  ,  silent  till  I  can  c1kh)s.- oiy  oincluHion  ;  but,  with  re«pect 

'  Fors  Clavi"eia'  hius   declared    the   nlatioii  of  those  to  to  war,  I  am  forcctl  in  Hpi-ak,  by  the   iiece««itiei»  of  the 

each   other,  and    the   only   possible  conditions  of  peace  i  time  ;  and  force<l   to  act,  one    way    or  another.       The 

and  honor,  for  low  mid   high,  rich  and  poor,  together  in  j  conviction  on  which    I  act  is,  that  it  oauseH  an  incalcul- 

the  holding  of  that  lirst  esUte,  under  the  only  Despot,  able  amount  of  avoi.lable  human   tuflfering,  and  that  it 

God,  from  which  whoso  falls,  angel  or  man,  is  kept,  not  ought  to  cease  amon^'  Christian    nations  ;  an<l  if,  there- 

mythically  nor   disputably,  but  here    in  visible  honor  of  fore,  any  of  my  Ijoy  friends  desire  U>   Ix;  soldieni,  I  try 

chains  under  darkness  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  ;  my  utmost  to  bring   them  into  what   I  conceive  to  lie  a 


and  in  keeping  which  service  is  perfect  freedom  and 
inheritance  of  all  that  a  loving  Creator  can  give  to  his 
creatures,  and  an  iminoital  Father  to  His  children." — 
Fom  Clavigera. 

Two  events  of  Huskin's  life  must  not  ite  piussed  by  : 
his  election  to  the  Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Oxford,  where  he  is  said  to  have  exerted  a  great  inllu- 
ence  over  the  un<lergraduates,  and  his  institution  in 
1S71  of  the  (iuild  of  -St.  (ieorge,  a  society  organi/ed 
with  the  purpose  of  buying  English  land  to  be  cultivated 
free  from  the  rush  of  competition. 

For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  lluskin  has  lived  in 
retirement  at  his  home  at  Brantwood,  where  he  died 
January  20th. 

Some  of  his  more  important  works,  besides  those 
named  above,  are  :  "The  Seven  Tramps  of  Architecture," 
"Sesame  and  Lilies."  "The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive," 
"  Ethics  of  the  Uust,"  "  The  (.^ueen  of  the  Air." 

His  accuracy  in  matters  of  natural  science  has  been 
called    in    question,    his    theories    of  political  economy 
mocked   at,    and   his   unequivocal    dogmatism    is    often 
irritating.     But  his    extraordinary  powers  of  observa- 
tion,  wedded   to  a    marvellous  command    of    language, 
would  of  themselves  compel  our  admiration.      F'or  the 
rest  let  Mrs.  Ritchie  speak  :  "  We  are  all  apt  at  times 
to  feel    that  meat   is  more   than  life,  and  raiment  more 
than    the   soul  ;  at  such    times   let   us   turn  to  lluskin. 
He  sees  the  glorious  world  as  we  have  never  known  it, 
or  have,  perhaps,  forgotten  to  look  upon  it.      He  is  so 
penetrated   with   the    beauty  and  glory  of  it  all,  of  the 
harmony  into  which  we  are  set,  that  it  signifies  little  to 
him    upon    what    subject    he    preaches,    and    by    what 
examples  he  illustrates  his  meaning.     There  is  a  bless- 
ing upon  his  words." 

The  quotation  with  which  I  shall  close  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  us  today,  and  svill,  I  believe,  find  an  echo 
in  many  hearts  :  "  I  am  often  accused  of  inconsistency, 
but  believe  myself  defensible  against  the  charge  with 
respect  to  what  I  have  said  on  nearly  every  subject, 
except  that  of  war.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  write 
consistently  of  war,  for  the  groups  of  facts  I  have 
gathered  alx>ut  it  lead  me  to  two  precisely  opposite 
conclusions. 


lietter  frame  of  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know 
cerUinly  that  the  most  beautiful  charartcru  yet  developed 
among  men  have  been  formed  in  war;  that  all  great 
nations  have  Ijeen  warrior  nations,  and  that  the  only 
kinds  of  peace  which  we  are  likely  to  get  in  the  present 
ane  are  ruinous  alike  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart" — 
Appendix  to  "  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive." 


Note.  —  English    copyright   erliiions    of    Husk  in    are 

very  beautiful  and  very  expensive.     Cheap  editions  are 

not    always    to    be    trusted.       The   Brantwood  edition, 

published  by  Maynard,  Merrill  Jc  Co.,    New   York,   is 

authorized  ;  is  admirable  in   appearance  and   moderate 

in   price,    and    has   the  advantage  of    introductions  by 

Charles  Eliot  Norton.     The  l)eginner  is  advised  U)  rca<l 

"Sesame  and   Lilies,"    and   the   little    volume  of  selec 

tions  from  Modern  Painters,  called  "  Frondes  Agrestes," 

and  published   by  Merrill  A  Baker,   New  York.      After 

these  may  follow  "  Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  "  The  Crown  of 

Wild  Olive,"  and  "The  Queen  of  the  Air." 

Miss  Vida  Scudder's  "  Introduction  to  the  Writings 

of  John  Uuskin,"  (I.^ach,  Shewell  A  Sanborn  ;  .0  I  cents), 

will  be  found  very  useful. 

Eleanor  Ronixsos. 


Letter  from  South  Africa. 

Belmont,  Cape  Colony,  Dec.  30,  1899. 
To  the  Editor  Educational  Reritw,  St.  John,  N.  B.: 

De.\k  Si k— The  other  day  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enter  a  South  African  school-room.       It  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  camp  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Regi- 
ment.    Unluckily  for  me  it   has  been  closed  since  the 
opening  of  hostilitie.s,  so  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  in  operation.     It  seems  that  it  is   the  custom 
of  the  Cape  Colony  (Jovernment  to  select  some  beautiful 
country  spot  handy  to  the  more  popular  centres  and  there 
establish  a  government  boarding-school.     This  is  such  an 
one.     The  place  is  a  little  paradise,  situaud  as  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  the    far  stretching  veldt.     In  front,  aliout  a 
quarter    of  an  acre    is  devotetl    to    the  cultivation    of 
flowers  which  rival  in  beauty  those  in  our  own  gardens. 
Here  we  may  see  many  old  acquaintances.     Then  there 
is  a  large  orchard,  where  the  blossoms  of  the  fig,  pome- 
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granate,  pear,  apple  and  peach  trees  lend  a  mingled 
perfume  to  the  breeze.  And  the  fruit  gladdens  the 
children.  Or  you  may  see  long  rows  of  the  grape  vine 
at  this  season  with  clusters  half  ripe.  To  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  there  is  a  never  failing  spring  (the 
only  one  we  have  seen  in  South  Africa)  which  feeds  a 
pond  of  about  four  acres.  This  pond  is  banked  by 
willows  and  bamboo,  while  farther  in  you  may  see  the 
oleander,  in  height  about  thirty  feet,  covered  with  its 
beautiful  sweet-smelling  pink  blossoms;  or  cacti,  with 
their  large  variously  colored  flowers,  may  be  seen  grow- 
ing to  the  lieight  of  from  six  to  ten  feet. 

Between  the  garden  and  the  house  is  the  play- 
ground, about  an  acre  in  extent,  oblong  in  shape. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  hanging  to  a  tree,  is  the  school 
bell,  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  locomotive.  The 
school-room  itself  is  cheerful  and  well  equipped,  although 
the  desks  are  made  to  aoommodate  four  or  five  students. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  good  maps,  the  most  con.spic- 
uous  being  that  of  Cape  Colony.  In  one  corner  stands 
an  organ  which  proved  to  be  in  excellent  tone.  The 
room  is  lighted  by  long  narrow  windows  on  both  sides. 
The  black  boards  are  good.  On  the  floor  we  noticed 
many  large  dark  blotches  which  we  found  to  be  blood. 
The  room  was  used  as  a  hospital  after  the  battle  of 
Belmont,  fought  on  November  23rd,  when  the  Boers  were 
driven  from  their  strongly  intrenched  positions  on  the 
niyghboring  kopjes.  (I  may  say  here  that  the  Canadians 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  fatigue  work  cleaning  up  those  kopjes 
to  make  them  fit  for  outposts,  burying  numerous  bodies 
of  Boers  and  carcases  of  horses). 

To  this  school  came  about  seventy  scholars,  mostly 
from  Kimberley,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
north.  Yours  respectfully, 

Russell  C.  Hubly. 

(J.  Co.,  Can.  Contingent. 


An  Educational  Bureau  for  Canada. 


*  *  *  It  may  be  startling,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  that  Canada  is  the  only  civilized  nation  or  qnasi- 
nation  in  the  world  which  cannot  tell,  in  unit  form, 
the  story  of  its  own  educational  progress.  As  has  been 
said,  "  the  world  can  learn  nothing  of  our  educational 
status  as  a  consolidating  Dominion  by  applying  to  the 
central  government  for  information.  The  Federal 
authorities  have  no  more  the  means  of  giving  co-ordina- 
ted information  on  the  educational  standing  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  than  they  have  the  means  of 
making  a  census  of  the  South  Sea  Islands."  And  surely 
in  such  a  fact  there  is  an  unanswerable  argument  that 
a  collaborating  sub-department  of  the  kind  advocated 
[an  Educational  Bureau]  is  a  necessity,  even  if  the  plea 


of  giving  more  play  to  the  moral  induction  between  all 
our  school  systems  is  to  be  discountenanced.  The  mere 
chronicling  of  provincial  ethciencies  in  the  matter  of 
education  would  in  itself  be  a  fostering  of  our  national 
pride,  and  to  possess  ourselves  of  that  simple  function 
as  a  federation  on  its  way  from  colony  to  nation  is 
surely  no  unworthy  project. 

But  there  are  several  higher  functions  of  an  Educa- 
tional Bureau,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  from  the 
Educational  Monthly,  a  periodical  which  has  given  no 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  an  Educational  Bureau 
for  Canada.  As  that  journal  says  :  "  The  following 
reasons  may  be  enumerated  to  show  how  a  Canadian 
Bureau  of  Education  would  prove  a  potent  means  for 
improving,  vitalizing  and  coordinating  the  various 
school  systems  in  the  Dominion,  and  provide  an  inter- 
blending  of  educational  influences  that  would  bring  us 
nearer  to  being  one  country,  one  people. 

(1)  "  The  proposed  Bureau  of  Education  would  have 
as  one  of  its  most  important  functions  the  collection  of 
all  documents  referring  to  educational  developments  in 
any  part  of  Canada,  and  the  preparation  of  historical 
memoranda  connected  therewith. 

(2)  "  Such  a  Bureau  would  see  to  the  Issue  of  an 
annual  report,  containing  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  school  statistics  of  the  various  provinces,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  prominent  educational  movements  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country  during  the  year. 

(3)  "  The  Bureau  would  also  supervise  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  compend  of  the  great  educational  movements 
in  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  offer  suggestions  as 
to  the  adoption  of  the  best  measures,  based  upon  the 
experiments  of  administration  made  in   these  countries. 

(4)  "  By  judicious  means,  such  a  Bureau  would  also 
see  to  the  diflfusion  among  the  people  of  all  the  provin- 
ces information  respecting  the  .school  laws  of  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  the  classes  of  school-officers  and  their 
respective  duties  ;  the  various  modes  for  providing  and 
disbursing  of  school  funds  ;  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  best  modes  of  training  and  examining  such  ; 
the  most  improved  methods  of  imparting  instruction  as 
well  as  organizing,  classifying  and  grading  schools  ;  the 
collecting  of  plans  for  the  building  of  commodious  and 
well-ventilated  school-houses,  and  the  taking  cogniaance 
of  any  educational  activity  that  might  lead  to  a  better 
insight  into  school  work  in  all  its  phases,  on  the  part 
of  those  entrusted  niith  the  management  and  super- 
vision of  our  Canadian  schools  and  school  .systems. 

(5)  "  But  besides  being  an  agency  for  the  diflfusion 
of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  value  of  education  as  a 
ijuickuner  cf  intellectual   activity  throughout  the  whole 
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country,  such  a  Bureau  would  have  suffgestions  to  make 
in  reganl  to  the  educative  means  to  Ix-  adopted  to 
secure  the  higher  industrial  ellec'.s  in  science  and  art, 
without  which  there  can  be  little  advuncement  or 
even  permanency  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
c  )untry. 

And  (6)  "Through  the  influence  of  the  Minister, 
under  whose  supervision  it  might  he  placed,  and  the 
public  utterances  at  conventions  und  educational  gather- 
ings by  the  otlicers  who  have  its  affairs  immediately  under 
their  charge,  such  a  Bureau  would  tend  to  bring  about  a 
wholesome  and  general  knowledge  of  education  as  a 
subject  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  industrial,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  advancement  of  the  whole  people." 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  movement  is  progres- 
sing. It  has  been  inaugurated  by  tlie  Dominion  Ekiu- 
cational  Association,  whose  members  are  of  all  creeds 
and  races  ;  and  a  deputation  from  that  Association 
lately  waited  upon  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  lay  before 
him  the  views  of  our  educationists  on  the  subject.  The 
Hon.  Dr  Ross,  who  with  others  of  the  superintendents, 
has  favored  the  movement  from  the  first,  was  one  of  the 
deputation.  The  newspaper  press  has  given  the  subject 
very  favorable  attention  ;  and  with  an  advocacy  that 
shows  no  impatience  about  it,  the  public  mind  is 
gradually  being  educated  to  know  what  is  involved  in 
the  proposal.  Our  public  men  have  finally  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  in  it  no  danger  to  any  public  inter- 
est, but  a  great  public  gain  in  which  no  person  or 
party's  prestige  is  to  be  gained  or  lost  ;  and  this,  I 
think  I  have  made  plain,  has  been  the  object  of  my 
writing  the  above. — Dr.  J.  M.  Harper  in  Canadian 
Magazine  for  November. 


Teachers'  Institute,  District  No.  10.  N.  S. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  IDtli.  the  fifteenth 
session  of  the  Cumberland  and  Xorth  Colchester  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  opened  by  a  reception  in  Wood's  Hall, 
Oxford,  provided  for  the  visiting  teachers  by  the  local 
teachers.  The  evening's  entertainment  was  a  success  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Councillor  Ross's  addre.ss  ex- 
tended in  behalf  of  the  town  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
all. 

In  his  reply  Inspector  Craig  spoke  in  his  easy  and 
pleasant  manner  of  the  marked  improvements  in  the 
town  of  Oxford,  especially  that  of  school  accommodation, 
since  the  last  teachers'  convention,  nine  years  ago. 

At  9  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  following  morning  about  1 40 
teachers  assembled  in  the  High  School  for  registration, 
after  which  the  president,  Tn.spector  I.  C.  Craig,  de- 
livered a  very  carefully  and  elaborately  prepared  address 
especially  urging  upon  the  teachers  the  great  necessity 
for  thorough  nature-study  in  our  common  schools.  Miss 
Bessie  J.  McNeil  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Over-pressure 


in  our  Public  Schools."  A  lively  dincusnion  on  the  lub- 
ject  matter  of  the  piiper  occupic«i  tin-  [•■mainder  of  the 
matning  DCHxion.  I'l  Magee,  I'rin.  Sla/Je,  A.  D.  Ro<ui, 
M.  R.  Tutlle,  W.  .\|  Hepburn,  ail  expreniMMl  the  opinion 
that  the  present  lii:;li  hoIiooI  counw;  iH  too  dillicult,  and 
suggi-sted  that  llh-  iirnount  of  work  for  each  year  nliould 
Im!  shortened,  in  utd-i-  to  perform  it  thoroughly. 

Dr.  Magtw  and  .Mr.  Tuttle  critici/u-ii  the  act  of  placing 
the  Vicar  of  VVakelirld,  in  its  present  form,  in  tlie  hand* 
of  boys  and  girls.  Dr.  Magee  voiced  the  iientiment  of 
all,  we  think,  when  he  also  said,  '  There  ia  unreit  abroad 
in  regard  to  our  high  school  course." 

The  fact  is  patent  that  under  the  present  high  school 
course  as  it  stands,  the  (toys  and  girls  of  Nova  Scoti» 
cannot  attend  to  any  other  department  of  mental  im- 
provement while  pursuing  said  course,  if  they  attempt 
to  be  succe.ssful  at  the  examinations  prescribed  from 
year  to  year.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  not  to 
shirk  any  duty  or  amount  of  work,  but  simply  to  make 
a  plea  for  a  less  quantity  each  year,  that  the  work  may 
be  done  'oetter  without  endangering  the  pupils'  health. 

Wednesday  afternoon  session  opened  with  an  in- 
creased attendance.  Mr.  E.  Kaulbach,  of  the  Maritime 
Business  College,  at  Halifax,  gave  a  very  pleasing  and 
profitable  address  on  different  pha-ses  of  lK)ok-k taping. 
He  said  the  subject  was  much  neglected  in  our  public 
schools.  He  also  said  that  the  cause  of  failure  in  l>ook 
keeping  at  our  provincial  examinations  is,  that  children 
of  14  or  l.j  years  are  unable  to  grasp  the  ideas  involved 
in  the  subject.  Mr.  Kaulbach  gave  on  the  blackboard 
an  account  illustrative  of  a  cash  book  that  might  be 
kept  by  a  boy  in  his  own  little  affairs,  followed  by  some 
very  clear  explanations  and  illustrations  in  journalizing. 

He  strongl}'  advised  teachers  to  have  their  pupils 
write  out  every  form  in  their  Ixwk-keeping  cours«,  and 
perform  every  transaction  as  it  should  be  done  in  actual 
business. 

Principal  Slade,  of  <  (xford,  said  that  he  had  endea- 
vored to  follow  Mr.  Kaulbach's  plan  in  the  teaching  of 
book-keeping  in  his  school  for  some  years  past,  and 
found  it  very  satisfactory.  Have  every  transaction 
carried  on  as  it  must  he  done  in  ordinary  business. 

Principal  McNe.dy,  of  Springhill,  asked  Mr.  Kaul 
bach's  opinion  on  one  of  the  lx)ok-keeping  questions  at 
the  Provincial  Examinations  of  1S99,  which  brought 
out  the  indefiniteness  of  the  <)uestion  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  a  correct  answer. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Chipman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  then 
addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  emphasizing  the  matter 
of  fruit-grow ing,  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
the  improvement  of  cattle  by  introducing  better  breeds. 
He  showed  the  comparative  products  per  annum  of 
gold,  coal,  and  the  farm  in  Nova  Scotia,  giving  the 
farm  a  decided  preference.  He  considered  farming  not 
only  a  remunerative  vocation,  but  a  noble  one,  and 
advised  men  to  take  courage  from  the  advancement 
already  made  and  press  forward. 

Inspector  Craig  and  Dr.  Magee,  in  speaking  to  Mr. 
Chipman 's  paper,  advocated  the  idea  of  the  farmer  baring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  then  carrying 
on  his  agricultural  operations  in  a  systematic  manner. 
The  Doctor  thinks  farmers  make  a    misUke  when  they 
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take  money  off  the  farm  and  put  it  in  the  bank,  instead 
of  doing  like  the  Imsiness  man  who  takes  his  money 
out  of  the  bank  and  puts  it  into  his  business. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  20th  inst.,  Principal  Mc- 
Nealy,  of  Springhill,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Munn  and 
Pippy,  interested  a  very  large  audience  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  by  giving  them  a  geographical  and  historical 
lecture  oa  the  Great  North  West  of  Canada,  illustrated 
by  si.xty-eight  elegant  lantern  views.  Dr.  Magee,  of 
Parrsboro,  followed  with  an  exhibition  of  the  Zeigler 
Tubes.  The  various  colors  shown  were  both  amusing 
and  interesting. 

Thursday,  December  21st.  —  Miss  Annie  B.  McKen- 
zie,  of  East  Wallace,  read  a  very  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  "  School  Environments."  The  points  empha- 
sized in  this  paper  were  neatness,  cleanliness,  tasty 
ornamentation,  tidy  playground,  etc.  The  writer  very 
clearly  showed  that  the  cooperation  of  pupils  can  be 
secured  in  making  flower  beds,  planting  trees,  etc. 
After  a  few  complimentary  remarks  by  Inspector  Craig, 
Mr.  Blair,  horticulturist  of  Nappan,  in  a  short  address, 
gave  the  Institute  some  practical  advice  regarding  the 
planting  of  trees,  viz.  :  maple,  pine  and  spruce.  He 
also  said  great  care  should  be  taken  in  transplanting 
trees  to  preserve  all  roots  and  keep  them  wet  during 
time  of  removal  from  the  forest  to  place  of  planting. 
Guard  against  the  death  of  a  ti'ee,  as  it  teaches  the 
children  failure  when  success  should  have  been  the  result. 
Dr.  Magee  gave  a  short  talk  On  Chemistry,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  interesting  experiment  which  drew 
out  the  observing  powers  of  those  present. 

Miss  Margaret  McPher-son  taught  a  lesson  to  grade 
IV  pupils,  entitled,  "  From  Mineral  and  Rock  to  Soil." 
She  brought  out  a  number  of  important  points  regard- 
ing the  operations  of  nature  in  changing  the  form  and 
appearances  of  things.  It  was  a  lesson  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  Principal  Slade  spoke  of  her  teaching  in 
complimentary  terms.  The  Superintendent  of  Education 
.said  he  was  pleased  with  the  lesson,  and  also  to  see  the 
teachers  interested  in  nature-work. 

Principal  Crowe,  of  Central  Economy,  read  a  very 
excellent  paper,  entitled  "  Flotsam  and  Jetsam,"  which 
elicited  a  lively  discussion  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Fraser 
and  others. 

Dr.  Hall,  of  Truro  Normal  School,  complimented  the 
Institute  because  the  work  done  thus  far  has  been  so 
eminently  practical.  He  thought  the  educational  prob- 
lem should  be  considered  under  two  heads  :  (1)  Proper 
selection  of  material  ;  (2)  Proper  adaptation.  The 
Doctor  made  some  practical  points  on  leading  the 
child  along  lines  already  interesting  to  him.  May 
every  teacher  carry  out  the  suggi^stions  offered  by 
the  writer  of  this  paper,  and  never  again  work  in  oppo- 
sition to  nature,  especially  when  it  is  child  nature  we 
.are  operating  on.  Messrs.  Tuttle,  Ross  and  Slade 
spoke  in  favorable  terms  of  the  principles  set  forth  in 
..Dr.  Hall's  paper. 

N.  D.  McTavisli,  Esq.,  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
Metric  System  in  our  course.  The  subject  was  ably 
dealt  with  by  the  writer  in  his  usual  plea.sant  style. 
He  argued  in  favor  of  the  system,  showing  how  arith- 
metical calculations  may  be  simplified  by  adopting  this 
method. 


Principals  Lay,  McNealy,  Gilroy,  and  Crowe,  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  metric  system.  Mr.  A.  D.  Ross  gave 
expression  to  some  valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  method 
of  teaching  the  tables  in  this  system.  The  Superintendent 
of  Education  said  that  England  engages  many  German 
clerks  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  metric 
system. 

The  public  educational  meeting  in  the  Baptist  church, 
on  Thursday  evening  was  a  grand  success.  Inspector 
Craig  presided.  On  the  platform,  A.  H.  McKay,  LL.D., 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Firman  McClure,  M.  P., 
H.  J.  Logan,  M.P.,  and  Principal  E.  J.  Lay,  of  Amherst 
Academy.  Iu.spector  Craig  read  a  letter  from  Mayor 
J.  A.  Dickie,  of  Amherst,  regretting  his  inability  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting.  The  chairman,  Mr.  I.C.  Craig, 
complimented  the  citizens  of  Oxford  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  leading  towns  of  the  province  in  education. 
He  then  introduced  Dr.  A.  H.  McKay,  Superintendent 
of  Education,  who  began  by  expressing  himself  as  pleased 
to  be  present  at  this  Institute.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
profited  by  the  meetings  in  his  aim  to  have  the  edu- 
cational matters  of  the  province  under  his  control  im- 
proved, though  practically  there  is  no  perfect  .system  of 
education.  The  world  changes,  consequently  education 
must  change.  He  congratulated  this  Institute  on  being 
the  largest  ever  held  in  the  province.  He  also  spoke 
along  the  line  of  practical  work  in  school,  emphasizing 
the  idea  of  thoroughness  in  teaching,  and  of  making  the 
lessons  lead  pupils  to  look  at  the  industrial  side  of 
education.  Education,  in  its  inception,  was  for  the  few, 
but  now  it  is  for  all.  He  expressed  himself  as  much 
pleased  with  many  things  on  educational  lines  in  Cum- 
berland and  Colchester,  making  special  mention  of  the 
work  started  by  Principal  Lay  when  he  was  School  In- 
•spector  in  District  10,  the  Joe  Howe  Memorial  Fund, 
the  public  school  buildings  of  Oxford,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  of  the  town.  He  further  said  that  the 
neatness,  cleanliness,  and  freedom  from  marks  or 
scratches  on  the  building  spoke  volumes  for  the  youth 
of  Oxford. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  McClure,  Logan, 
Dr.  Hall,  Prin.  Lay.  The  latter  presented  Inspector 
Craig,  in  behalf  of  the  Institute,  with  two  very  beauti- 
ful chairs,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  Mrs.  Craig, 
accompanied  by  the  following  address  : 

Dear  Sir, — We,  the  teachers  of  District  No.  10,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  desire  to  express  our  deep  .sense  of  the  estima- 
tion in  wliich  we  hcikl  you  as  inspector.  For  eight  years  you 
have  gone  in  and  out  among  us,  giving  the  most  cori.scientioua 
attention  to  your  duty,  without  sparing  3'ourself  in  its  arduous 
nature,  nor  grudging  time  nor  efl'oi-t  on  your  part  to  help  us  ; 
and,  vvlien  we  failed,  to  instruct  us  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
our  duties.  Although  for  a  long  time  such  liave  been  our  feel- 
ings, still,  in  such  a  scattered  community  as  you  work,  and 
ourselves  so  widely  separated,  it  is  not  ahv.ays  possible  to  ex- 
press our  united  sentiments  on  any  ))articidar  subject.  How- 
ever, we  (cannot  allow  a  gathering  like  this  to  pass  without 
assuring  you  of  our  esteem  an<l  goodwill.  Along  with  that,  as 
it  is  liuliduy  season,  we  desire  you  to  accept  these  two  chairs 
as  a  .sligtit  token  of  our  feeling  toward  yon,  in  wliicli  we  hope 
that  Mrs.  Craig  and  yourself  may  spend  many  a  happy  evening 
talking  with  kindly  feelings  of  the  teachers  of  District  No.  10. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  tlie  Association, 
W.  R.  Slade, 
Sen-ilnrij-  7're.anurer  of  Camherland  and 
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Mr.  Craig  made  an  appropriate  reply,  and  the  meet- 
ing closed  with  "(imi  Save  the  yueen,"  and  three 
cheers  for  tlie  Ciiniuliiin  Contiiigetit  in  South  Africa. 

Friday  morning  session,  perlmps  the  most  practical 
and  profitable  meeting  of  the  Convention,  was  opi-ned 
with  a  very  excellent  paper,  by  A.  K.  Mcltain,  Kscj., 
on  "High  School  work  in  the  Common  School."  This 
paper  elicited  much  interest  and  lively  discussion.  The 
prevailing;  opinion  among  those  who  spoke  wa.s,  that 
High  School  work  l>eyond  (Jrade  IX  should  not  \te  done 
in  our  miscellaneous  schools.  The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  and  e.xchange  of  complimentary  remarks  were 
gone  through  and  then  the  Institute  appointed  its 
officers,  viz.  :  —  Jl.  McNealy,  Escj.,  Vice-President  ; 
W.  R.  Slade,  Es(|.,  Secy. -Treasurer  ;  A.  U.  AIcBain, 
Miss  .lennie  Summerville,  Miss  Etta  ilcAulay,  the 
Principal  of  Great  Village  School,  and  Dr.  Magee,  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Session  closed  with  Uod  Save  the  t^ueen.  Number 
enrolled,  18'.?.  Total  number  of  teachers  present,  200. 
W.  R.  Slade,  Sec'y.-Treftinirer. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Kentucky  is  in  bloody  turmoil  over  the  result  of 
the  state  elections.  After  a  clo.se  contest  in  which 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory  and  each  charged  the 
other  with  improper  practices,  Taylor,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  governor,  was  declared  elected  and  was 
sworn  in.  The  legislature,  which  is  strongly  Demo- 
cratic, declared  Goebel,  the  Democratic  candidate 
legally  elected  ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  swear- 
ing him  in  as  governor  of  the  state.  Goebel  was  shot 
down  on  the  street  and  fatally  wounded  ;  but  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  and 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor was  also  sworn  in.  Another  prominent  politician 
has  been  assassinated.  An  arrangement  has  been 
reached  by  which,  it  is  hoped,  further  bloodshed  may 
be  averted. 

The  work  of  damming  the  Nile  is  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  of  modern  engineering.  Two  great  dams  are  being 
erected,  ancient  canals  restored,  ancient  sluices  rebuilt. 
When  it  is  finished,  it  is  said,  the  land  of  Egypt  will 
enjoy  a  fertility  it  has  not  known  for  two  tliousand 
years. 

French  is  no  longer  exclusively  used  as  the  language 
of  diplomacy.  The  new  commercial  treaty  l)etween 
Mexico  and  China  has  been  written  in  English. 

Another  crisis  in  affairs  in  China  is  reported.  The 
young  emperor,  acting,  it  is  believed,  under  compulsion 
of  the  dowager  empress,  has  abdicated  in  favor  of  a  boy 
named  Pu  Chun  ;  but  the  real  power,  of  course,  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  dowager.  The  deposition  of 
the  emperor  is  due  to  his  progressive  views  and  his 
friendship  for  foreigners  ;  the  party  in  power  having 
much  the  same  feeling  towards  Europeans  as  our  friends 
in  British  Columbia  and  California  have  towards 
Asiatics. 

It  is  reported  that  King  Menelik,  of  Abj-ssinia,  who 
recently  started  for  the  Soudanese  border  with  a  large 
force,  has  returned  home  and  dismissed  his  army. 


Russiaii  111  iiMi_\  in  I'ersia  it  luinuiing  notice.  It 
is  announced  that  thr  ICussian  government  han  author- 
i7.e<l  a  Persian  loan  ci  •.'■.',.')OU,00lJ  roubles,  «uariinte.-<J  by 
Persian  cusUim  Iioum-  r<-ceipu.  This  is  interpret<-<J  in 
some  <|uart<rs  to  in.  ati  that  Pemia  in  henceforth  vir- 
tually under  the  control  of  Russia. 

The  great  Trans  Si t)erian  Railway  hoM  been  comple- 
ted as  far  as  the  imvigalile  waters  of  the  Amur,  and 
Russian  communication  by  rail  and  steamer  in  now 
unbroken  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Siberia, 
which  is  thus  of)ene<l  up  to  commerce,  conxistH  uf  three 
great  natural  divisions,  the  Tundra,  the  Taiga  and  the 
Steppes.  The  Tundra,  trcele.s.s  ami  sterile,  from  '200 
to  500  miles  in  breadth,  corresponds  to  the  Ijarren  lands 
of  our  North  West.  The  Taiga  is  the  forext  belt, 
hundreds  of  miles  in  width,  thousands  of  miles  in 
length,  and  of  inestimable  value.  South  of  these  lie 
the  Steppes,  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  three 
divisions,  not  a  dreary  desert,  though  in  some  part« 
sandy  and  barren,  but  a  most  delightful  country,  with 
abundant  natural  resources  now  made  accessible. 

An  invention  has  been  tested  in  England  for  steer- 
ing any  craft,  whether  submerged  or  not,  by  an  ether 
wave,  or  the  wireless  telegraph  principle. 

About  4,000,000  of  the  people  of  Belgium  speak  the 
Flemish  language.  Both  Flemish  and  French  are  used 
officially,  as  are  the  English  and  French  languages  in 
Canada  ;  and  there  is  an  organized  effort  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  make  French  the  official  language  of 
the  kingdom. 

A  rebellion  among  the  Tagas  in  British  North 
Borneo  has  been  suppressed  after  two  days'  fighting. 

Some  persons  who  are  fond  of  disputation  argue  that 
the  twentieth  centurj'  Ijegan  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1900.  This  implies  a  year  0  between  the  year 
1  B.  C.  and  the  year  1  A.  D.  The  British  Astronomer 
Royal  di8mis.ses  the  year  0  as  never  existent.  "  The 
question  was  fully  discussed,"  he  says,  "  at  the  century 
dinner  in  (ila-sgow,  on  April  5,  1870,  when  the  Lord 
Dean  of  tJuild,  after  quoting  various  authorities,  gave 
his  decision  as  arbiter  that  the  nineteenth  century  did 
not  begin  until  ISOl,  January  1,  and  that  similarly  the 
twentieth  centuiy  will  not  commence  until  I'JOI." 

By  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Compaiij',  an  immense  territory  in  West  Africa  has 
come  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Crown. 
The  country,  which  embraces  the  lower  course  of  the 
Niger  and  its  tributaries  and  extends  northward  and 
eastward  to  I..ake  Tchad,  is  rich  in  minerals  and  sustains 
a  native  population  of  over  30,000,000  The  principal 
native  states  ate  the  Sultanate  of  Sokoto,  with  10,000,- 
000  inhabitants,  and  Bornu  and  Gando,  each  with  half 
as  many  more. 

The  telephone  service  is  lieing  rapidly  extended  in 
Europe,  and  soon  all  the  principal  countries  will  be  in 
connection  with  the  lines  now  established. 

The  war  in  the  Philippines  seems  to  be  drawing  to  a 
close.  Aguinaldo  is  a  fugitive  in  the  mountains,  and 
his  followers  are  scattered  ;  but  some  time  will  yet  be 
required  for  the  complete  pacification  of  the  islands  and 
the  restoration  of  order 
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It  is  again  proposed  to  unite  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  a  submarine  railway  tunnel.  The  route 
which  finds  most  favor  is  beneath  the  North  Channel, 
from  Magee  Island,  in  Ireland,  to  Port  Patrick,  in 
Scotland,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-three  miles. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  the  novelist,  is  going  to  the  front 
as  a  surgeon.     He  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

I  would  build  a  monument  to  President  Kruger  of 
the  size  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  putting  him  under  it  ; 
and  I  would  write  across  it,  "To  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  federated  the  British  empire.  " 

A  monster  meeting  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
recently  held  in  Calcutta  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
unswerving  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  British 
throne,  and  subscribed  sixty-three  thousand  rupees 
toward  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
families  of  the  victims  of  the  South  African  war 

An  order-in-council  has  been  passed  for  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  100th  Prince  of  Wales  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Halifax.  This 
regiment  is  now  the  L^inster  Regiment,  with  head- 
quarters in  Ireland. 

The  second  Canadian  contingent  has  sailed  for  South 
Africa  ;  and  the  Imperial  authorities  have  accepted  the 
ofifer  of  Lord  Strathcona  to  send  a  body  of  mounted  men 
at  his  own  expense.  This  body,  to  be  known  as  the 
Strathcona  Horse,  will  consist  of  about  500  men.  The 
province  of  British  Columbia  asks  to  be  allowed  to 
send  100  men  as  scouts  and  sharpshooters.  As  if  to 
further  prove  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Canada, 
there  is  now  a  movement,  originating  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  to  offer  an  additional  10,000  mounted  Canadian 
troops.  This  amounts  to  one-third  the  military  force  of 
Canada,  exclusive  of  the  reserve  militia. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  there  are  213,000  British 
troops  in  South  Africa,  or  in  transport  thither,  including 
the  colonial  forces.  This,  though  comparatively  a  small 
part  of  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  is  by  far 
the  largest  array  that  Great  Britain  has  ever  mustered. 
More  may  be  needed  ;  and  more  will  go.  Such  is  the 
deadly  precision  of  modern  arms  that  an  offensive  force, 
it  is  said,  should  outnumber  the  entrenched  enemy  ten 
to  one. 

The  difficulties  of  providing  land  transportation  for 
a  large  number  of  men,  with  their  horses,  arras,  ammu- 
nition, food  and  hospital  requirements,  are  very  great ; 
and  reinforcements  landed  in  South  Arrioa  must  re- 
main inactive  until  means  can  be  found  for  conveying 
them  to  the  scene  of  action.  This  is  the  work 
entrusted  to  General  Lord  Kitchener.  In  his  hands, 
we  may  feel  certain,  it  will  be  accomplished  without 
undue  iiaste,  and  with  the  least  possible  uncertainty  as 
to  the  final  result. 

(ieneral  French's  movement  in  Northern  Cape  Colony 
seems  to  be  steadily  advancing,  and  latest  reports  say 
that  the  invading  force  in  that  region  is  practically  cut 
off  from  retreat  to  the  Free  State  line.  The  strict 
cen.sorshipof  news  forbids  us  knowing  how  strong  a  force 
is  ready  to  follow  up  this  advantage  ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  push  on  to  Bloera- 
fontein. 


Throughout  the  month  of  January,  interest  has 
chiefly  centered  in  the  efforts  for  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith.  On  the  6th,  the  Boers  attacked  Ladysmith  in 
force  ;  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  On  the 
10th,  a  second  advance  of  Gen.  Buller's  troops  began  ; 
and  a  few  days  later  he  had  forced  a  passage  of  the 
Tugela  River  some  miles  west  of  Colenso.  Before  the 
end  of  the  month,  however,  he  returned  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tugela,  having  failed  to  force  his  way 
through  to  Ladysmith.  His  total  losses  north  of  the 
river  were  nearly  2,000  men.  A  third  advance  is  now 
thought  to  be  in  progress. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  eighth  parliament  of  Canada 
was  opened  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  In  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  mention  is  made  of  the  completion  of 
of  our  canal  system  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
.seaboard,  so  as  to  allow  vessels  having  a  draught  of 
fourteen  feet  to  pa.ss  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  sea. 

The  differences  between  Norway  and  Sweden  that  at 
one  time  seemed  to  threaten  a  dissolution  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Union,  are  now  approaching  a  settlement. 

The  Yaqui  Indians  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  have  estab- 
lished a  provisional  government,  and  are  making  a  final 
stand  against  the  government  of  Mexico. 

The  heliograph,  by  means  of  which  communication  is 
kept  up  with  the  beleaguered  garrisons  of  Ladysmith 
and  Kimberley,  is  described  as  possessing  the  four 
cardinal  military  virtues  —  portability,  rapidity,  range, 
and  secrecy.  It  is  an  instrument  for  directing  the 
reflected  rays  of  the  sun  on  and  off  a  distant  station  by 
means  of  a  movable  mirror,  but  may  be  described  less 
accurately  though  more  graphically  as  a  shaving  glass 
mounted  on  a  low  tripod.  By  the  aid  of  a  sighting 
vane  the  mirror  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
sun  is  reflected  upon  the  distant  station.  When  this  is 
done  signals  can  be  made  by  depressing  a  key  fitted  to 
the  back  of  the  mirror,  so  that  the  light  can  be  flashed 
on  to  the  required  point  in  the  dot  and  dash  method. 
The  "  helio  "  is  extremely  portable,  weighing  with  its 
stand  no  more  than  a  soldier's  rifle.  It  possesses  a  curious 
virtue  of  .secrecy,  because  to  people  standing  even  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  point  on  to  which  its  rays 
are  directed  its  signals  are  quite  invisible.  But  this 
fact  will  show  how  needful  it  is  to  have  the  sun  reflected 
full  on  the  distant  station  ;  and  to  insure  this  the  helio 
has  to  "  follow  the  sun  "  as  he  travels  through  the  sky. 
Two  screws,  one  giving  a  vertical  movement  and  the 
other  a  horizontal  movement  to  the  mirror,  about  its 
centre,  effect  this,  and  the  screws  can  be  manipulated 
by  the  signaler  while  in  the  act  of  sending  without  any 
interruption  to  the  message.  Searchlight  signals  by 
night  are,  of  course,  only  a  modification  of  the  same 
principle,  with  the  disadvantages  of  less  portability  of 
instruments,  less  range  and  less  secrecy. 

After  some  weeks  of  seeming  inactivity,  there  is  a 
movement  of  the  forces  under  Lord  Melhuen's  command; 
Gen.  MacDonald,  the  new  commander  of  the  Highland 
I'.rigade,  having  occupied  an  important  point  on  the 
road  from  Douglas  to  Kimberley,  apparently  with  the 
object  of  turning  the  enemy's  flank. 
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BUSY  WORK. 

I'mler  this  head  cm  li  month  there  will  lie  found  rxerci'va  that  may 
Ix"  used  for  ulleiil  lu-al  work,  claaa  drIllB,  and  review  work.  lYImnry 
ttfachertt  are  Invited  to  contrihule  to  this  cvituum  any  devleaaor  pluna 
they  have  fouud  rlTecllve  In  kevpiog  children  pn>IUably  employed. 

Mkmorv  Okms. 
If  it  is  not   right,  do  not  do  it ;    if  it  is  not  true,  do 
not  aay  it. — AUarcu*  AurelUix 

"  And  only  the  Ma.ster  shall  praise  iit, 
And  only  the  iNhi.ster  shull  blumc, 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money, 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  tlie  j<>y  of  the  working." 

— Kifilinij. 

O  wonderful  world  of  white  ! 
When  trees  are  hung  with  lace. 

And  tlie  rough  winds  chide. 

And  sMOwllakes  hide 

Each  hicak  unsheltered  place  : 

When  birds  and  brooks  are  dumb, — what  then  t 

0,  rouinl  we  go  to  the  green  again !  ' 

— G.  Coofier. 

Languaoe  Work. 

Write  sentences  answering  these  questions  :  What 
month  is  this  f  How  many  days  has  it  ?  Has  it  always 
the  same  number  of  days  1  What  .season  of  the  3'ear  is 
it?  Name  some  of  the  signs  of  winter.  Tell  something 
about  the  length  of  days  now.  Write  any  verse  of 
poetry  that  you  have  learned  about  winter.  Write  a 
little  story  telling  of  your  coasting,  skating  or  other 
winter  sports. 

Write  the  names  of:  (1)  Ten  kinds  of  vegetables. 
(2)  Six  kinds  of  grain.  (3)  Ten  kinds  of  metal.  (4) 
Ten  wild  animals.  (5)  Ten  tame  animals.  (6)  Five 
kinds  of  fish.  (7)  Ten  kinds  of  fruit.  (8)  Ten  kinds 
of  groceries.     (9)  Ten  games.     (10)  Ten  names  of  men. 

Compose  sentences  to  show  tlie  use  of  :  these,  those  ; 
fewer,  less  :  in,  into  ;  eldest,  oldest ;  lay,  lie  :  teach^ 
learn  ;  fall,  fell  ;  of,  off ;  this,  that  ;  among,  lietween  ; 
learns,  teaches  ;  rise,  raises  ;  who,  which  ;  many,  much  ; 
well,  good  ;  farther,  further  ;   taught,  learned  ;  sit,    set. 

Make  a  list  of  words  in  your  reading  lesson  that  tells 
of  (n)  joy ;  (b)  pain  or  sorrow  ;  (c)  surprise. 

Write  a  list  of  words  of  one  syllable.      Of  two  syllables. 

Write  a  list  of  words  from  your  lesson  that  3'ou  do 
not  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of. 

Write  a  list  of  words  that  look  hard  to  spell  off  the 
book. 

Write  a  short  letter  to  your  teacher  or  to  a  companion 
telling  of  a  sleigh  ride  ;  your  tramp  to  school  through  a 
snow-storm  ;  the  inspector's  visit  ;  how  you  spent  last 
Saturday 

Write    sentences    to   show    the    difference  between  : 


ask  of — aik  after—  livi-  in—  live  «i  migry  with — anRry 
at  — differ  from  -difl'iT  with — compare  to— compare  with. 
Write  a  ((UPHtion.  Write  a  statement.  Where  are 
the  plants  in  winter  !  Where  are  the  Htar*  in  daytime? 
What  has  l»ecome  of  the  birdit  ? 

A  <i  AMK  OK  Al'TIIOlU*. 

1    -Makes  and  meiiils  for  first  class  eustomf'P*.  .    Taylor 
■-'    Represents  the  dwelling  of  the  civilize<l ....  HolmeM 

3  Can  be  worn  on  the  head llcxxl 

4  The  name  that  means  such  fierj'  thingH Burns 

.")   What  an  oyster  soup  is  apt  to  be .Shelley 

6  Hunch-bucked  but  not  deformed Campljell 

7  A  ten-footer  wliose  name  begins  witli  fifty 

Longfellow 

8  A  very  vital  part  of  the  bo<iy  .    Harte 

9  Comes  from  an  iincleaned  pig.    Bacon 

10  A  game  and  a  male  of  the  human  species    .TennyKon 

1 1  A  slang  expression Dickena 

12  A  disagreeable  fellow  to  have  on  one's  feet 

Bunyan 

13  A  domestic  animal  and  what  she  cannot  do.  .  Cowper 

1 4  Never  melancholy     Gay 

15  Is  very  fast  indeed Swift 

1 6  A  manufactured   metal    Steele 

17  "  Put  an  edible  grain  l)etwccn  an  ant  and  a  V>ee  and 

a  much  loved  pet  you'll   speedily  see." .    ...  Bryant 

18  To  agitate  a  weapon Shakespeare 

19  A  worker  in  the  preciou.''  metals Ooldsmith 

20  "  Each  human  head  in  time  is  said,  will  turn  to  him, 

though  he  is  dead.". Gray 

21  An  American    manufacturing  town Ix>well 

22  What !     What  are  you  doing Browning 

23  A  prefix   and  a  disease De  Quincy 

24  The  reigning  monarch  of  the  South Cotton 

2.5  The   witches'   salutation   to  Macbeth Hale 

26  What  a  rather  coarse  father  said  to  his  son  at  table 
Chaucer 

27  Something  very  agreeable  for  most  amimals 

Dryden 

28  One  of  tlie  greatest   personages  in  Europe.  .  .  .Pope 

Correct  I'sk  of  Words. 
Write  a  .sentence  illustrating  the  use  of  the  following 
words  :  waste,  waist  ;  wear,  ware  :  cellar,  seller  ;  choir, 
(|uire ;  practise,  practice :  wrap,  rap  ;  write,  right  ; 
compliment,  complement  ;  eight,  ate  :  weak,  week  ; 
counsel,  council ;  weigh,  way  ;  canvas,  canvass  ;  passed 
past ;  principle,  principal  :  rung,  »  rung. 

Study  of  Childhood. 
Boys  and  girls  are  especially  interested  in  the  child- 
hood  and  youth  of  noted   persons.     Why  not  have  a 
scrap-book     which    shall     contain    such    information  ? 
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Divide  the  scrap-book  into  two  parts.  Devote  the  fir.st 
part  to  information  concerning  noted  persons  now  liv- 
ing ;  the  second  to  those  not  living.  Appoint  a  pupil 
for  two  weeks  or  a  month  to  have  charge  of  the  scrap- 
book  and  record  all  bits  of  information  collected  by 
pupils  or  teacher.  Have  the  book  where  it  can  be  re- 
ferred to  by  all  the  pupils. — Popular  Edii,cator. 


Vertical  Writing  Growing-  in  Favor. 


After  experimenting  for  a  year  or  more  in  the  Phila. 
delphia  schools  with  the  vertical  system  of  penmanship, 
Supt.  Brooks  is  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  system 
be  taught  in  all  the  lower  grade  schools.  It  has  been 
tried  in  192  of  the  city  school.s,  and  the  principals  of 
163  of  these  reported  that  the  penmanship  of  pupil.s 
had  improved  since  its  introduction.  No  one  stated  or 
intimated  that  the  penmanship  had  deteriorated.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  primary  teachers  that  vertical  writing 
is  easier  to  teach,  more  readily  learned  by  the  pupil,  is 
more  legible  than  the  oblique  hand,  and  that  the  experi- 
ment has  improved  the  penmanship  in  their  schools. 
The  only  criticism  they  make.and  that  is  not  universal, 
is  that  it  cannot  be  written  as  rapidly  as  the  oblique 
system.  Inquiry  made  in  a  hundred  cities  where  the 
vertical  system  has  been  introduced  brought  ninety 
reports  that  the  experiment  had  been  most  successful. 
Other  evidence  in  its  favor  has  been  collected  from 
forty  normal  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


R.  E.  (;.— Please  solve  the  following  questions  h-om  the 
Civil  Service  Examination  Papers,  May,  1898.  (Promotion 
Examination)  : 

A  and  B  leave  Bristol  together  for  London,  1 19  miles  dis- 
tant ;  A  rides  at  the  rate  of  lOi  miles  per  hour,  and  B  at  the 
rate  of  13  miles  per  hour  ;  C  leaves  London  at  the  same  time' 
that  A  and  B  leave  Bristol,  and  rides  at  the  rate  of  13  miles 
per  hour.  How  many  minutes  will  elapse  from  the  time  when 
C  passes  B  until  he  meets  A  ? 

B  and  C  will  meet  in 1 —  hours  =  4i  hours 

13-1-15  ^ 

A    "    C     "     "       "        ^^^  «'    =42      .< 

lOi-l-15  ^ 

The  difference  is  (4q  -  4^)  hours  =  25  minutes. 


C.  L.  A.— Please  solve  the  following  from  Todhuiiter's 
Algebra,  Examples  .\XII.,  Problems  No.  ."iG,  60,  and  (il. 

(1)  A  clock  has  two  hands  turning  on  the  same  centre  ;  the 
swifter  makes  a  revolution  every  12  hours,  and  the  slower 
every  16  hours.  In  what  time  will  the  swifter  hand  gain  just 
one  complete  revolution  on  the  slower  ? 

(2)  A  watch  gains  as  much  as  a  clock  loses  ;  and  I7!I9  hours 
by  the  clock  are  e<inivalent  to  1801  hours  by  the  watch.  Find 
how  much  the  watch  gains  and  the  clock  loses  per  hour? 


(3)  It  is  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  and  it  is  ob.served  that 
the  number  of  minute  spaces  between  the  hands  is  3  of  what  it 
was  10  minutes  previously.     Find  the  time  V 

(1)  Let  X  denote  the  number  of  hours.  In  one 
hour  the  swifter  hand  makes  ^V  of  a  revolution,  and  the 
slower    ^'|.    of    a    revolution.       In   x   hours    the   former 

X  X 

makes— -revolution.s,  and  the  latter^  revolutions. 
1^  16 

X  X 

Therefore —  =  — -I- 1  ;  reducing  to  a  common  de- 
nominator, 1 6.7?  =  1 2a' -I-  192;  transposing  16.r  -  12a: 
=  4a;  =  1 92  ;  that  is  a-  =  48  hours. 

(2)  Let  .)•  denote  the  number   of   seconds    that   the 

watch  gains  and  the  clock  loses  per  hour.      Then   1799 

f  1799a;   1 

hours  of  theclock  correspond  to      1799 -I- \  hours 

60  X  60  J 

of  correct  time.      Similarly  1801  hours  of  the  watch  cor- 

hours  of  correct  time. 
1801a; 


respond  to    ,  1801  - 


1799  4- 


60  X  60  ) 

1799, 


Transposing,   we  have 


60-1-50 
3600a' 
60x50 


1801 


60x60 


(3)  Let .):  =  No.  of  min.  after  1 1  o'clock.    Reckoned  the 
way  the  hands  move  the  number  of  spaces  between  the 

iC  1  1  it' 

hands   is  x  -1-  5  -  -^,  that  is-y^  -1-  5  ;    the    number    of 


.spaces  reckoned  the  reverse   way  is   60 


11.x         ) 

-TT  +  ^I 


lla- 


that  is,  55 — ;  ten  minutes  previously  reckoned   the 


latter  way,  it  was  55 


ll(.x'-10) 
12 


0)1 


Therefore  55  -  —  =  \   [  55  -  ^^^-''"  ' 
12  I  12 

Multiply  by  12 

660-ll,r  =  ;-;  (660-  11.,  +  110) 

1980  -33,x'=  1540- 22,r 

ll.r  =  440 

.r=40 


Find  the  discount  on  |24.-). 2."),  due  1.}  years  hence  C"  .li  per 
cent,  compound  interest,  payable  (|uarterly.  (Hamblin  Smith's 
Arithmetic,  page  181,  Ex.  12.) 

As  the  discount  is  reckoned  quarterly,  there  will  be 
5  payments,  and  the  compound  interest  for  \  year  will 
be  $  .01375  percent.  This  added  to  $1.00  will  give 
the  amount  11.01375  for  the  first  payment  ;  this  raised 
to  the  5th  power  becomes  $1.070668.  The  principal 
$245.25  divided  by  $1.070662  gives  the  present  worth 
$229,064,  which  subtracted  from  the  principal  gives 
$16,186,  the  required  discount. 
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L.  M.  N.— Will  you  kimlly  print  the  itolutioii  of  the  three 
exuniples  following',  from  thr  Acudeinic  Arithiiietic,  |>p.  .Vt  anil 
<'>ti.  Arc  the  unswcre  to  ((iieHtionti  ^ivon  in  the  Aciuieniic 
Arithniftio  iilwiiys  to  Vie  relie<l  on  y  I  have  found  ••evenil  i|ue«- 
tions  to  which  I  fiiilcd  to  pot  the  s;iven  uusuim',  although  I  wilm 
Hure  my  uietlxMl  of  working  unci  my  work  was  correct,  and 
have  heard  other  teachers  siiy  the  same. 

1.  A  druggist  buys  acid  at,  40  cunts  |M;r  gallon  and  adds 
water  so  that  wlien  he  sells  it  at  .*<()  cents  |>er  gallon  he  gains 
40  %.      What  is  the  per  cent,  of  water  in  each  gallon  ? 

i.  A  gentleman  bought  two  cottages  and  (Kiid  ^l.'iiK)  for  one 
and  $2"i50  for  the  other.  He  sold  each  for  the  same  sum. 
gaining  the  same  [Kir  cent,  on  the  one  that  he  lost  on  the  other. 
What  did  he  gain  or  lose  on  the  transaction  ? 

3.  What  per  cent,  prolit  is  made  by  a  merchant  who  buys 
at  20  %  and  "J  %  (cash  discount)  from  list  prices  and  sells  at 
10  %  and  3  %  from  list  prices  r 

Errors  will  occur  soraetinies  in  spite  of  the  most  care- 
ful attention.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  assume  that 
answers  are  wrong  until  repeated  investigation  and 
comparison  prove  them  to  be  so. 

1.  Selling  price  =  140',  of  buying  price. 
Therefore  1 40/!^  of  buying  price  =  30  cents. 

100%  "  "      =214     " 

But  40  cents  =  value  of  1  gal.  lOO''  alcohol. 
^     ..      ..    ..    ioo,,,       .. 

40° 

=      ..       '.     ..    I2?Ji^^%  alcohol. 
40 

=      "       "     "        534°/  " 

Therefore  water  =  (100  -  53})  =  463% 

2.  $750  =  difference  of  the  sums.  Add  T/^  to  the 
smaller  and  subtract  T  ,  from  the  larger  and  the  results 
will  dififer  by  712^. 

37i  =  reduction  indifference  by  taking  1°/ 


•1 
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750  = 


rsOo 

37i 


'•/   =207 


120%  of  1500=1800 
80%  0}  2250=1800 
§3750  -  $3000  =$150  loss. 

3.      In  hiiyiiKi  he  first  deducts  20'',  leaving  80  ;  then 
from  80  he   deducts  7 A ;„  of   itself,   leaving  74  =  buying 
price.     In  selling  he  deducts  16%,  leaving  90;  and  from 
90  he  deducts  3%  of  itself,  leaving  87.3  =  selling  price. 
What  he  buys  for  74  he  sells  for  87.3. 
Therefore  74  gains   13.3 
13^ 
7T" 
13.3  X  100 


1 


100 


74 


=  17^?% 


IJ.  B. — In  reckoning  discounts  on  list  prices,  the  first 
discounts  are  on  100  per  cent.,  the  remaining  discount 
on  the  percentage  left  after  each  reckoning. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  yonng  |4.Miplt'  ui  llaivuy,  .MImtI  <'ouiity,  pnMenletl  Miaa 
Maiy  I..  Daly  with  a  I'c.iutiful  writjos;  ilck  and  work  laix 
conibini-^l,  on  the  occashiu  of  her  rrHignalion  n-  ■    the 

prinukry  defiartmcnl  of  the  Harvey  ^'htKil    a   {^'  tui* 

held  for  fourteen  your-,  during  which  time  she  haH  w«n  no  lexi 
than  Iift4.>en  diflerent  princi|uU  in  charge  of  the  advanced 
de|jartmcnt.  .Miss  I)aly'»  record  Im  that  of  un  earneat  and 
capable  teacher,  alwayx  watdiful  to  increawj  her  own  attain- 
ments, and  giving  herself  uiiHelfixhIy  to  promote  the  l>e»t 
interests  of  her  school. 


.Miss  Maggie  .M.  Briggs,  who  has  coniluctcil  the  schixil  at 
luike  V'iew,  Queens  Co.,  N.  B..  hiut  resigned,  and  hii»  taken 
charge  of  the  school  At  I'oitiige,  King*  <'o.  On  the  eve  of 
December  30th,  by  means  of  a  concert  and  pie  social,  the  hand 
some  sum  of  .?2(i.Mil  «as  raise<l.  This  is  to  be  use<l  for  procur- 
ing desks  and  scats  for  the  scbix)lroom.  The  entertainment 
reflected  great  cre«lit  on  the  teacher  and  pupils.  .\t  the  cloee 
of  the  concert  Miss  Briggx  was  [>resente<l  with  o  ten  dollar 
gold  piece  by  her  pupils,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  respect  in 
which  she  was  held. 


There  was  ipiite  a  nunilier  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  teachers  who  took  part  in  the  .Junior  rhetorical  exhibi- 
tion, at  Acadia  University,  held  just  before  vacation.  The 
eight  speakers  who  represcnte<l  the  Junior  class  on  tluit  occas- 
ion, with  their  subjects,  were  as  follows:  Iinjierial  Sentiment 
in  Canada,  by  Charles  E.  Atherton,  Woo<lstock,  N.  B. :  .-Vm- 
bition,  Marshall  Richardson,  West  Jethlore,  N.  S.:  The  Func- 
tion of  the  Drama,  A.  Albertu  Pearson,  Canning,  N.  S.;  The 
Future  Civilization  of  Africa,  Burpee  Caldwell,  Gaspereaux, 
N.  S.;  Hor,ice  and  Juvenal  as  Satirists,  .Aaron  I'erry,  Lake 
View,  N.  B. ;  Unity  and  Variety  in  Nalurc.  Josephine  O.  Boet- 
wick,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  .Monarchy  and  Republic,  Fre<l.  R.  Faulk- 
ner, Truro,  N.  S. :  Australian  Federation,  John  W.  Roland,  Fae- 
torv  Dale,  N.  S. 


Preparations  are  being  made  to  celebrate,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  this  the  centennial  y«ir  of  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick.  The  programme,  as  already 
sketched  in  outline,  embraces  a  series  of  exercises,  receptions, 
and  other  functions,  extending  over  four  days,  from  .May  28tb 
to  31st  inclusive. 


Three  new  teachers  have  been  adtled  to  the  stiill  of  the 
Sussex,  N.  B.,  schools  this  term:  Miss  Smith,  of  (Jrcenwich, 
and  Miss  Phebc  W.  Kobert-son,  of  Hampton,  have  taken  the 
places  vacated  by  .Miss  Darling  and  .Miss  Wetmore.  and  Miss 
Helen  S.  liaynioml,  of  Central  Norton,  takes  the  |iosition  beUI 
by  Miss  Comben,  who  was  unable  to  return  to  her  duties 
through  illness. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Maritime  Province  men  who  took 
honors  at  McCill  Medicjil  College  at  the  Christmas  examina 
tions,  in  order  of  merit:  R.  M.  VanWart.  Frc<lericton,  N.  B.; 
R.  B.  Cox,  Kingsiiort,  N.  S.;  F.  Irwin,  Shelburne,  N.  S.: 
J.  W.  .Manchester.  Sussex,  N.  B.:  (i.  R.  Morse.  Kingston,  N. 
S.;  J.  B-  McKenv-ie.  Campbellton,  N.  B.:  J.  A.  MacNaughton, 
Salisbury,  N.  B. :  H.  G.  Folkins,  Millstream,  N.  B.:  J.  F. 
Forster,  D-jrchester,  N.  B.:  M.  R.  Morse,  Luwrencetown.  N. 
S.;  O.  R.  Peters.  Gagetown,  N.  B.;  L.  N.  Pickanl.  Clmrlotte- 
town,  P.  ¥4.  I. 
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Frank  Allen,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  N.  B.  in  1895, 
who  is  attending  Cornell  University,  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  has 
been  appointed  University  Scholar  in  Physics.  The  scholar- 
ship has  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars. 


The  schpol  children  at  Hantsport,  N.  S.,  led  by  Principal 
Shields  and  their  teachers,  turned  out  recently  to  give  their 
parting  cheers  to  the  troop  of  mounted  rifles,  under  Major 
Borden,  as  they  pai^sed  through  to  Halifax  to  embark  for  South 
Africa.  The  cheers  of  the  children,  heartily  returned  by  the 
soldiers,  the  music  of  the  band,  and  the  heartfelt  wishes  for 
success  and  a  speedy  return,  will  always  be  remembered  by  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Hantsport. 

Our  people  were  saddened,  though  not  surprised,  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  of  Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Miller,  «ife  of  Principal  Miller,  of 
the  Dartmouth  schools.  Mrs.  Miller  has  been  a  confirmed 
invalid  for  many  years,  and  for  some  months  has  been  confined 
to  her  bed.  Mrs.  Miller's  maiden  name  was  Burbidge,  and 
she  leaves,  besides  her  husband  and  three  childien,  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends  in  her  native  county. — Kenlville 
Advertiser. 


Dr.  B.  L.  Whitman,  President  of  Columbia  University  at 
Washington,  a  native  of  Wilmot,  N.  S.,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Whit- 
man was  formerly  president  of  Colby  University,  Me.,  and  is 
only  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 


There  should  be  a  union  of  effort  on  the  part  of  parents, 
teachers  and  children  in  every  town  and  school  district  to 
maintain  the  school  library  and  make  it  .serve  the  purpose  of  a 
public  library  where  none  exists.  The  citizens  of  Kentville 
have  shown  a  good  example  in  this  respect.  A  local  society, 
known  as  the  Brethren  of  the  Burnt  Cork,  rai.sed  S126.77  for 
the  nucleus  of  a  public  library,  but  wisely  decided  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  library  of  the  Kentville  Academy,  and 
accordingly  .sent  a  cheque  for  the  amount  to  Miss  Ross,  the 
principal. 


Insiieetor  Smith  is  visiting  schools  in  Salisbury  and  Moncton 
parishes,  Westmorland  County,  this  month. 


Mr.  Rex   R.  Cormier    has   entered   niion    his   sixth   term   as 
princii)al  of  the  school  at  Bath,  Carleton  (jOunty. 


Inspector  Carter  is  visiting  the  .schools  of  Charlotte  County 
this  month. 


The  Harvey  and  Hopewell  (Alljert  County)  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation has  held  two  veiy  succes.sfnl  meetings  this  year,  one  at 
Albert  in  January,  and  the  otlier  at  Lower  Cape  in  February. 
The  other  meetings,  until  vacation,  will  be  held  at  Up|ier  New 
Horton  in  March,  Curryville  in  April,  Beaver  Brook  in  May, 
Riverside  in  ,Iune. 


Mr.  C.  T.  Hendry,  for  several  years  in  charge  of  the  school 
at  Florenceville,  Carleton  Cotinty,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  Lakeville  school  in  the  same  county. 

A  chair  in  pedagogics  will  be  established  at  Acadia  Univer- 
sity, after  the  mid-year  examinations,  which  are  now  going  on, 
are  finished.  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer  will  take  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  study  after  this  yeiir  will  be  elective. 


Principal  Trueman,  of  St.  Martins,  presented  his  pupils  and 
trustees,  on  the  re-opening  of  the  school,  with  a  beautiful 
souvenir  booklet,  containing  the  names  of  the  trustees  and  the 
pupils  who  have  attended  Mr.  Trueman's  school  during  his 
stay  in  St.  Martins.  A  handsome  gilt  scroll  on  the  outer  cover 
contains  the  suggestive  motto:  "'To  scorn  delights  and  live 
aborious  days." 
1  '  


A  tine  new  school  building,  48x28  feet  in  size,  and  nicely 
painted,  has  recentlj'  been  erected  at  Parker's  Ridge,  York 
County.  The  interior  is  finished  in  light  cherry  color,  with 
darker  trimmings,  has  a  main  room  and  class  room  both  well 
provided  with  blackboard  surface,  and  there  are  two  entrance 
halls,  each  fitted  up  for  cloak-rooms.  The  children,  we  are 
told,  are  doing  better  work  since  moving  into  their  pleasant 
rooms ;  the  trustees  are  considering  further  improvements,  and 
the  teacher,  Miss  M.  E.  Parker,  is  planning  to  secure  a  set  of 
mineral  specimens,  a  fine  new  flag,  and  other  api>aratus  in 
keeping  with  the  changed  surroundings.  What  improvements 
are  effected  when  once  the  spirit  of  progress  is  aroused  in  a 
community.  And  such  a  spirit  gets  abroad  and  travels  to  other 
communities. 


Mr.  S.  Boyd  Anderson,  of  Hillsboro,   has  been  appointed  to 
the  Moncton  school  staff'. 


Mr.  J.  V.  Kierstead,   of  Kings  County,  has  been  ajipoiuled 
principal  of  the  Millidgeville  (St.  John)  school. 


At  the  recent  Cornell  Alumni  banquet  in  New  York,  Presi- 
dent Schurman  announced  that  a  donor,  whom  he  was  not 
permitted  to  name,  had  just  given  .$80,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  Laboratory  of  Physiology  and  Hygiei\e  on  the  Campus  at 
Cornell. 

Limitations  of  space  and  teachijig  power  alone  prevent  an 
attendance  of  several  hundred  teachers  at  the  uniijue  courses 
in  Nature  study  oS'ered  by  Professors  Roberts,  Bailey  and 
Comstock  at  Cornell  University  next  summer.  As  it  is,  the 
attendance  must  be  restricted  to  about  one  hundred  persons. 
Previous  classes,  however,  are  encouraged  to  continue  their 
study  of  Nature  into  its  more  scientific  aspects  in  the  regular 
science  departments  of  the  summer  session. 

Several  cases  of  smallpox  were  reported  at  Campbellton 
about  the  20th  January,  and  later  others  at  Bathurst,  N.  B. 
The  most  stringent  measures  have  been  adopted  to  keep  the 
disease  in  check  at  these  places  and  to  prevent  its  spread  to 
other  towns.  Fortunately  the  disease  is  of  a  mild  form.  In- 
spector Mersereau  writes  that  the  schools  in  Bathurst  and 
vicinity,,  and  from  that  to  and  including  Campbellton,  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  closed.  During  the  remainder  of  this  month  and 
next  he  will  visit  the  schools  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
(Uoucestor  County,  and  some  of  the  ungraded  schools  of  North- 
umberland County. 


"Is  lie  what  you  would  call  a  cultured  person?" 
"  Well,  1  .should  say  80.  He  knows  twice  as  much 
about  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  as  he  does  about  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  And  he  can  do  a  prob- 
lem in  trigonometry  in  one-third  the  time  it  would  take 
him  to  calculate  the  interest  on  a  ninety  day  note. 
Cultured  !     Well,  I  guess  !  " —  Washinqton  Slav, 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 

Sir  Jolin  Bouriiiot  hus  done  a  real  service  not  only  to  Nova 
Scotiu,  but  to  Cunuda,  in  the  puliliciition  in  Inxik  fonn  of  liis 
"Builders  of  Novu  Scotia,"'  which  recalls  "  the  names  and 
services  of  men  who  did  good  work  for  their  country  in  the 
mostcritical  [wriods  of  its  history."  After  ex  pressing  the  hope 
that  in  some  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  the  records  of 
the  makers  nmy  be  takun  up,  ho  Miys  :  "Cuniwla  can  never  be 
a  nation  until  the  peoples,  who  live  either  by  the  sea,  or  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  by  the  great  lakes,  or  on  the 
western  prairies,  or  on  the  I'acific  slope,  take  a  common  inter- 
est and  pride  in  each  other's  history  and  in  the  achievements 
of  the  n>en  who  reflect  lustre  on  the  respective  provinces  that 
make  up  the  federation  to  the  north  of  the  ambitious  American 
Republic."  This  sentiment  of  the  distinguished  author  has 
recei\ed  a  fresh  impetus  in  the  events  of  the  past  few  months, 
when  the  provinces  by  the  sea  have  felt  the  tread  of  armed 
men  hurrying  from  all  jMirts  of  Canada  to  the  <lefence  of  the 
empire.  This  common  cause  of  the  empire's  need  is  bringing 
Canadians  together.  The  national  life  is  Ijeing  awakened  as 
it  never  was  before.  Ami  when  it  has  Ijeeo  thoroughly 
awakened,  our  people  will  Uke  a  far  greater  interest  and  a 
just  pride  in  a  study  of  the  men  who  so  well  served  the  country 
in  the  critical  jwriods  of  its  early  history.  There  is  an  inspira- 
tion here  for  young  Canadians  that  should  quicken  the  national 
life  no  less  earnestly  than  the  nation's  history  making  that  is 
now  going  on  in  South  Africa. 

Sir  John's  book,  therefore,  apiiears  at  an  op|X)rtune  moment. 
The  numerous  interesting  portraits  that  it  contains,  the  valu- 
able reprint  of  early  documents,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
the  mechanical  work,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  pub- 
lishing firm,  are  features  that  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Here  is  something  new  in  text-books  on  geography.'  It  is 
a  radical  departure  from  the  old  time  geographies,  which  were 
not  only  cumlxjrsome  in  size,  but  high  in  price.  The  maps  of 
the  Inductive  CJeography  stand  out  with  great  prominence,  as 
every  part  presented  is  of  importance,  and  a  complete  and 
strong  mental  picture  is  made  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Two 
maps  are  given  of  each  country,  a  physical  map  in  black — 
with  gradations  of  shade  to  represent  elevations,  after  the 
German  method— and  a  political  map  in  colors.  Charts  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  animals,  minerals  and  vegeUition  are 
given  in  color  and  explained.  The  plan  is,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, inductive,  and  a  high  degree  of  interest  is  maintained 
in  the  descriptive  matter.  In  connection  with  the  text,  a 
large  number  of  map  and  other  (juestions  are  asked  throughout 
the  book.  In  its  presentation  of  physiography  the  authors 
have  been  eminently  successful.  Talks  about  i)eople,  products, 
occupations,  etc.,  of  each  country  are  given.  This  book  is  an 
advanced  book  of  a  series  of  two,  and  is  intended  for  advanced 
grades.  The  first,  or  primary  book,  by  the  same  authors,  will 
be  ready  in  the  spring. 

«  Builders  of  Nova  Scotia  :  A  Historical  Review,  with  an 
appendix,  numerous  portraits  and  other  illustrations;  by  Sir 
John  Bourinot,  K.C.M.G.,  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Canada." 
"How  Canada  is  Governed,"  etc.  Cloth;  jjages  197:  price, 
SI. 50.     The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Publishers,  Toronto. 

*The  I.vDi:cTivE  Geooraphv,  by  Chas.  W.  Deanc,  Ph.D., 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  .Mary  Fi.  Davis, 
Normal  Training  Teacher.  Size,  7x11  inches;  |)ages,  3."»4 ; 
price,  90  cents.  Publishers,  Potter  &  Putnam  Company,  New- 
York. 


The  five  verbs,  iMmir,  FaJImr,  I'ouroir,  Santir,  Vuulutr.  are 
treated    with    great    vlearnewt    and    fulnvwi    in    (l>  >l 

Ireatitw. '      The  diirircnt  u.'W*  of  each  vi-rb  nn- full 
For  exuniple,  "di-v.jir"  may  expreo*  imr  il 

obligation,  futurity,  nf<rc»8ity,   ci'rtaint\         ..  ,  .i 

tice.  It  also  enters  into  aeveral  idionm.  Koch  u«e  of  a  ukmUI 
auxiliary  verb  is  explained,  illuKtrated  tiriit  in  aentence*  which 
are  translated,  then  in  |>anHagc«  fur  reading.  Thin  i«  followed 
by  English  |mssages  for  translation  into  French  and  convenia- 
tion  exercises.  Some  of  the  distinctions  sct-ms  to  I*  very 
finely  drawn.     The  book  lias  the  great  merit  of  being  thorough. 


"The  function  of  education  is  to  lead  the  child  to  find  his 
true  place  and  his  true  work  in  the  universe.  But  b<fore  he 
can  feel  at  home  in  the  world,  he  must,  at  least  to  mjmc  extent, 
understand  it.  Logic  analyzes  the  process  by  which  this 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  universe  have  l)cen 
gradually  attained  by  the  human  race.  It  seems  obvious  that 
he  who  has  made  this  priK-ess  clear  to  his  own  mind,  will  be 
better  fitted  to  guide  others  than  he  who  has  not  done  so."* 
The  logic  which  Prof.  Welton  has  in  mind  is  not  the  Formal 
Logic  of  Aristotle,  but  a  combination  of  the  Inductive  Logic 
of  Mill  and  .Mo<lern  Logic.  In  the  early  (xjrtion  it  follows  the 
plan  of  Bosjmguet'e  ErutKnliiiin  of  lAxjir.  The  iKXjk  is  very 
clearly  written,  and  should  be  very  interesting  to  teachers 
who  wish  to  understand  the  development  of  knowledge.  Its 
attention  is  not  fixed  ujion  the  mental  powers  and  their  develop- 
ment, but  ujOTU  knowledge — its  nature,  |>ostulates,  relation  to 
language,  and  development  from  sense  and  perception. 

\V.  r.   M. 


'  Fresch  Moual  Af.xiLiARiKS.  By  A.  Henneguin,  Ph.D. 
Boston  ;  Heath  *  Co.;  1899.     Pp.  72.     Price,  5(»  cents. 

'  The  LotiiCAL  B.\ses  of  FiDrcATios.  By  J.  Welton,  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  Yorkshire  College  :  author  of  "A  .Manual  of 
Logic."     MacMillan  *  Co.,  London;  1899.     Pric-e  .Is.  tVI. 


Literary  and  Other  Notes. 

The  Canadian  Almanac  for  1900,  publishefl  by  the  Copp, 
Clark  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  become  a  publication  that 
no  one  can  affonl  to  be  without.  It  contains  40O  closely 
printed  [lages,  contains  information  about  Canadian  institu- 
tions, industries,  commerce,  history,  and  matters  of  current 
interest  that  are  invaluable.     Prine,  25  cents. 


FEBRUARY  MAGAZINES. 


The  Allnntir  Monlhly  is  more  than  usually  interesting  this 
month  ill  its  articles  on  cflucation,  literature  and  history.  W. 
J.  Stillman  continues  his  .\utot)iogniphy  with  a  vivid  account 
of  his  school  days  and  his  experience  at  Union  College,  under 
the  famous  teacher  ami  president.  Dr.  Nott,  of  whose  remark 
able  character  and  skilful  methods  he  gives  a  most  graphic  «nil 
entertaining  description.  Clement  L.  Smith  discusses  The 
American  College  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  pointing  out  that 
something  must  be  done  to  reme<ly  the  constantly  increasing 
length  and  elaborateness  of  scholastic  and  collegiate  courses, 
which  tend  to  deprive  a  young  man  of  some  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  He  believes 
that  school  and  college  courses  must  eventually  \k  modified 
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both  in  quantity  and  quality...  In  this  month's  Century  is 
given  the  last  instalment  of  Capt.  Joshua  Slocum"s  narrative 
of  his  solitary  voyage  of  46,000  miles  around  the  world.  In  the 
fourth  of  his  Cromwell  studies,  Mr.  Morley  treats  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Archbishop  Laud,  Cromwell's  reorganization  of  the 
army,  and  the  battle  of  Naseby,  wliich  put  an  end  to  the  King's 
fighting  force. ..  .A  series  of  South  African  Reminiscences  by 
Sir  John  Robinson,  formerly  governor  of  Natal,  was  liegun  in 
The  Livimi  Aye  for  January  27.  Natal  from  a  woman's  point 
of  view  is  presented  in  a  paper  called  "  Natal  Memoirs"  by 
Livdy  Broome,  in  The  ///rtn;/ . 4  yt- for  February  10.  A  biographical 
sketch  of  President  Loubet,  by  Emily  Crawford  appears  in  The 
Livint/  Age  for  February  3.  It  gives  an  intimate  and  charming 
view  of  the  French  President,  in  his  personal  and  family 
relations. .  .  .Edward  Bok  writes  in  the  Ladies'  Home  JonrnaJ 
on  the  advantages  of  life  insurance  for  women.  He  says  : 
"In  this  way  a  mother  may  provide  for  the  education  of  her 
children  in  case  of  her  death.  If  the  custom  of  mothers  insur- 
ing their  lives  for  their  children  at  the  time  of  the  children's 
birth  could  become  more  general  it  would  be  one  of  the  ble.ss- 
ino-s  of  mankind.". ..  .In  the  Chdnlaiicjiian  the  follow  ing  are 
noteworthy  and  suggestive  articles  :  Classical  Influences  on 
American  Literature,  The  Art  of  Conversation,  Critical  Studies 
in  American  Literature,  The  Inner  Life  of  Uwight  L.  Moody 
....  In  the  February  number  of  the  Delinealor  (Toronto)  we  are 
introduced  to  a  hitherto  unpublished  romance,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  married  life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  his  wife. 
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MOUNT  ALLISON  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  SACKVILLE,  N.  B. 


University  of  Mount  Allison   ollege. 

DAVID  AhUSON,  LL.D.,  PRKSIDKNT. 

THE  University  of  Mount  Allison  College 
offers  to  students,  whether  desiring  to 
take  a  full  undtr-graduatt;  course  or  a  partial 
course  limited  to  special  studies,  advantagf'S 
unsurpassed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  new  University  Residence  has  been 
constructed  and  is  furnislied  with  every  pro- 
vision for  comfort,  conveuieiice  and  health. 

Annual  Session  1H9!MU0(1  betcins  Sept.  2lst. 
Send  for  Calendar, 


Uount  Allison  Ladies'  ollege,  Owens  Art 
Institution  and  onservatory  of  Music. 

RKV,     B.    C.    BORDEN,     D.    D.,     PRINCIPAL. 

TNSTKUCTION  is  imparted  on  subjects 
1  ranging  from  the  primary  English  branch- 
f-s  through  the  whole  UniversityCurriculum  to 
the  I)egree  of  B.A.  Young  ladies  studying  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach 
may  here  combme  the  accomplishments  with 
the  thorough  drill  necessary  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

Thk  Con&krvatory  of  Mi'sic  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  strong  staff  of  exi>erieucHd 
tcacliers,  representing  the  best  conservatories 
and  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlautic. 
Art  students  have  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  constant  contact  with  the  splendid 
jjaintinga  which  constitutti  the  Owea^s  gallery. 


Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  Academy. 

JAMBS  M.  PALMER,  M.  A.,  BEAD  MASTER. 

NO  Institution  of  learning  in  the  country 
has  had  a  more  successful  history,  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  patronage  for  the 
future.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  now 
in  professional,  commercial  and  political  life 
in  Canada,  and  in  other  lauds,  had  their  train- 
ing at  Mount  Allison  Academy.  A  thorough 
English  and  Commercial  Education  is  impart- 
ed and  students  are  prepared  for  College  Ma- 
triculation and  for  Civil  Service  examination. 
Every  care  is  given  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  boys,  so  as  to  ensure  their  comfort  and 
happiness. 

The  building  is  commodious,  well  heated 
throughout  by  the  hot  water  system,  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

Expenses  very  moderate. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


McGlLL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 

THK  CURRICULUM  comprises  courses  in  Arts,  Applied  Science,  .Medicine,  Law,  Veterinary  Science. 

('opies  of  tlie  Calendar  c-ontainint?  full  informal  ion  anil  full  particulars  of  the  Uoyal  \'ictoria 
<'ollc«e  (the  new  residential  collegi'  for  women  students)  may   lie  obtained  on  application. 

FOURTEEN  Exhibitions   in  the  First  Year  (value  from  $90  to  $200)  will  be  offered  in  toinpetition  at 

the    opening    of    the   .Session,    Seplenilier,   19(10.       ('opies  of    the  Circular  givitig    full  ])articular.s  of  subjects 
required,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  on  applicatioit   to 
(AddriisK  MKiill  Uoll.i6:<».  Montreal.!  ^-     VAUGHAN,     REGISTRAR. 


University  of 


ri^Mf;    in-xi    .\(ail<inic   year   begins  September   27th,   10(1(1,    when    Fourteen  County 
I         S(?lii)liusliips  will  be  VKcaiit.       Tlie.se  Si-lii)larsliips  (v:diic  .S()0  each)  will  l)e  awaiileil 
J.        (in  tliu  icsulls  of  the  Eiitraiice  Kxaniiiiatiou  to  be  lielil  .luly  'Mii.   at  all  the  (irmii- 
_.  Q  .       I  mar  School  centres.      To  (-andidatcs  who  hold  a  I'roviiieiiil    School  License  of  the 

PIQ^        iSrUnSWICKi  '■''"''    ''''^'*-"'  ""    *'^''"    """■  •'^'•'"■I'uship    (valne    .'S15U)    will    be    oHered    in  competition    in 

—       September.     The  Dciinilmcnts  of  Civil,  .wn   Ki.KCTitic.M.  Knoiskkkini:  are  ncnv  open  to 
proiHsrly  ipmlitied  students. 

t'n})i*'s  of  f'liU'jiilar  cnntniiiiny  /nil  in/nrmntion  iiuty  be  iihfttiiwd  frtivi  the  uuttersitfiteil. 

Stephen  M.  Dixon,  M.  A,     bursar  of  the  university,    Fredericton,  N.  B. 
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Always  Read  this  Notice. 

TBE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  pubU»hed  about  the  lOUi  of 
every  month.  If  not  received  jcithin  a  iceci  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  it  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  vot'jli;ation  it 
received  to  ditconttnue  and  all  arrearaties  paid. 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giritig  the  old  as 
veil  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  coi'respondenee. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  ichat  whole  number  of  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  it  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Each  subscriber  shotild  examine  carefully  the  num- 
ber after  the  name  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Review. 
This  is  a  receipt  for  the  subscription,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  it  is  the  only  receipt  sent  from  the  office.  It 
shows  the  number  of  the  paper  to  which  the  subscrip- 
tion is  paid.  Thus  No.  1.51  shows  payment  up  to  Jan. 
1st,  1900;  154  up  to  April  1st;  156  up  to  June  1st, 
and  so  on. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article  on 
School  Gardens  on  another  page,  by  Mr.  Percy  .J.  Shaw 
of  Berwick,  N.  S.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  firm  l)eliever  in  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  agriculture  in  our  schools. 
The  Review  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  him  in  this 
matter,  as  we  believe  aie  its  readers  who  have  given 
this  subject  attention.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  every  town  and  country  school  will  have  a 
school  garden  attached  to  it  ;  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
"  furnishing  "  as  maps  and  blackboards  are.     Then  with 


teachers  who  have  themselves  been  trained  in  practical 
agriculture  on  the  laboratory  plan,  with  such  a  courne 
imperative  in  the  normal  schools,  we  may  liofx*  for  some 
effective  and  common-sense  teaching  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Shaw  expects  to  start  a  school  garden  in  con- 
nection with  the  Berwick  school  this  spring,  and  to 
carry  on  some  experiments  with  fruit  trees.  Ho  says  : 
"  On  the  South  .Mountain  there  are  <|uantities  of  wild 
cherry  trees  which  1  intend  to  experiment  with,  to  see 
if  we  cannot  get  good  cultivated  varieties  to  grow  on 
that  stock  by  budding.  .Mr.  Katon  of  Kentville  gets  all 
his  cherry  stock  in  that  way,  and  he  has  the  largest 
orchard  in  the  country."  This  is  an  inviting  field  for 
the  young  student  in  the  school  gardens,  just  such  work 
as  our  Dominion  and  Provincial  Experimental  Farms 
would    like   to  see   undertaken. 


There  is  a  good  prospect  that  a  technical  school  will 
be  founded  jointly  by  the  three  Atlantic  Provinces  of 
Canada.  In  addition  to  this,  Prof.  Robert.son  is  now  in 
these  provinces  taking  preliminary  steps  to  establish  in 
three  central  localities  manual  tiaining  schools  provided 
for  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  W.  C.  McDonald  of  Montreal, 
the  .scheme  of  which  was  outlined  in  the  November 
Review.  These  are  forward  movements  in  education. 
Interest  young  people  in  useful  and  congenial  employ- 
ments, and  it  is  a  training  foi  good  citizenship. 


Con(;rati"lations  to  Principal  Anderson  and  his  staff 
of  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown,  on  the 
excellent  and  well  eijuipped  new  school  building  which 
they  have  recently  moved  into.  In  his  long  and  faith- 
ful services  for  education  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Dr. 
Anderson  lies  won  golden  opinions  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  we  hope  there  are  many  years  yet  of  eflicient 
and  happy  work  in  store  for  him  amid  improved  sur- 
roundings. 


In  the  valuable  physiographic  notes  on  New  Bruns- 
wick wliich  Prof.  W.  Y.  (Janong  is  contributing  to  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  that  pro 
vince,  there  is  much  valuable  material  for  teachers  in 
his  descriptions  of  lake  and  river  hiisins,  heights  of 
mountains,  the  forestry  problem,  and  other  natural 
features.  One  contribution  in  Bulletin  No.  18  is 
especially  noteworthy.  It  proposes  a  system  of  names 
for  certain  hills  and  mountains  in  central  and  northern 
New  Brunswick,  which  have  up  to  the  present  time 
been  unnamed  or  have  been  defined  by  inappropriate 
terms.  The  proposed  names  are  suggestive  and  appro- 
priate, designating  chiefly  early  explorers,  mi8.sionarie8 
and  governors. 
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The  Inspector  and  the  School. 


The  necessity  of  a  careful  and  fieiiuent  inspection  of 
schools  is  acknowledged  liy  every  one  interested  in 
educational  work.  In  the  settlement  of  disputes,  which 
too  often  arise  in  districts,  the  tact  and  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  inspector  usually  are  sufficient  to  adjust  all 
differences  and  make  things  run  smoothly.  He  finds 
awaiting  his  arrival  in  nearly  every  district  some  knotty 
problem,  from  trustees  or  teachers,  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  solve,  and  which  frequently  calls  for  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment,  large  experience,  and  considerable 
legal  knowledge.  Too  often  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
special  visits  to  districts  or  to  settle  by  correspondence 
points  of  variance.  This  taxes  his  leisure  moments,  so 
that  with  the  making  out  of  reports  and  other  clerical 
work  his  position  is  not  a  sinecure. 

But  the  most  important  work  of  the  inspector  is  that 
done  in  contact  with  the  teacher  and  the  school.  Here 
his  influence  is  paramount  to  that  exerted  in  au}'  other 
direction.  The  Wesfmiiisler  (Toronto)  puts  tliis  relation 
of  the  inspector  to  the  teacher  and  the  school  so  aptly 
that  we  i|uote  the  article  : 

"  Tt  is  quite  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  deceive  an 
alert  and  competent  inspector,  whether  the  latter  takes 
the  classes  into  his  own  hands  or  contents  himself  with 
observing  the  teacher's  methods.  The  .signs  by  which 
he  is  guided  in  forming  a  judgment  are  numerous,  and 
long  experience  in  noting  them  has  made  the  task  of 
estinaation  one  of  something  like  intuition. 

"  The  inspector  who  finds  pupils  slovenly  in  personal 
attire,  rude  in  speech  or  behaviour,  or  even  brazen  in 
look  and  defiant  in  bearing,  not  unjustly  concludes  that 
for  some  reason  the  influence  exerted  by  the  teacher  is 
not  of  the  right  sort.  All  these  defects  may  be  primarily 
due  to  a  defective  home  environment,  but  they  may  be, 
and  should  be,  persistently  and  effectively  coirected  at 
.school.  Irregular  attendance  of  pupils  and  frequent 
changes  of  teachers  may  obstruct  the  work  of  reform, 
but  the  experienced  inspector  can  generally  tell,  as  the 
result  of  a  single  visit  to  a  particular  school,  whether 
the  teacher  is  making  the  neces.sary  effort  to  .secure 
improvement,   and    why  he  fails  if  he  does  not  succeed. 

"  With  equal  certainty  he  can  discern  from  the 
mental  condition  of  the  pupil  the  character  of  the 
ordinary  intellectual  discipline  of  the  school-room. 
The  teacher  who  aims  merely  at  filling  his  pupils  with 
ready-made,  second-hand  information  prepared  by 
experts  in  suitable  doses  and  done  up  in  school  manuals, 
betrays  at  once  to  the  inspector  the  absurdity  of  his 
ideas  and  the  faultiness  of  his  methods.  The  memorized 
definition  of  a  conventionally  arranged  class  of  things 
will  no  moie  deceive  him  than  will  fatal  facility  in 
determining  members  of  a  group  liy  superficial  remarks. 
He  knows  at  once  when  a  form  of  words  denotes  any 
real  significance  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  when  it  is 
simply  the  result  of  rote  teaching.  Al)ove  all,  he  can 
promptly  detect  the  absence  of  that  culture  which  the 


piactice  of  original  observation  alone  can  produce,  and 
for  which  no  adequate  substitution  can  be  found. 

"  The  wise  teacher  will  feel  grateful  to  the  keen 
sighted  inspector  who  has  the  frankness  to  point  out 
defects  and  the  good  sense  to  suggest  the  proper 
remedies.  We  know  by  observation,  as  well  as  experi- 
ence, and  the  observation  of  others  is  often  (juite  as 
helpful  as  our  own.  It  is  hard  for  a  teacher  to  see  his 
own  defects.  Having  gone  for  a  time  in  a  rut  he  needs 
to  be  lifted  out  of  it  by  some  friendly  and  influential 
hand,  if  he  is  to  e.scape  the  necessity  of  travelling  for- 
ever in  his  own  footsteps.  Work  that  will  not  stand 
keen  criticism  and  friendly  suggesti(jn  is  in  great  need 
of  improvement." 


Pedag-og-y  as  a  University  Study. 


Acadia  University  is  about  establishing,  or  re-estab- 
lishing, we  may  say,  a  chair  in  pedagogy.  Dalhousie 
has  had  a  lectureship  in  this  subject  for  years,  and  the 
New  Brunswick  University  has  been  for  some  time  con- 
considering  the  question.  The  increasing  number  of 
teachers  seeking  advancement  in  these  institutions 
makes  such  a  course  exceedingly  desirable.  Universi- 
ties had  their  origin  largely  in  the  desire  to  fit  men  to 
become  teachers.  For  some  centuries  they  lost  sight  of 
their  first  purpose  Now  they  are  gradually  coming 
back  to  their  original  design. 

Dr.  Trotter,  president  of  Acadia,  writes  us  as  follows 
concerning  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  proposed  work  at 
Acadia  : 

"  With  the  opening  of  the  second  term  of  the  college 
year,  a  course  in  pedagogy  has  been  started  at  Acadia 
undei'  the  able  instruction  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Sawyer.  The 
course  for  the  present  term  is  a  provisional  one,  hut  it 
is  expected  that  in  June  next  the  senate  will  incorporate 
this  important  department  of  instruction  into  the  curri- 
culum as  a  permanent  provision. 

"  The  lectures  will  lie  open  to  meiubers  of  the  junior 
and  senior  classes,  and  the  full  course,  when  established, 
will  embrace  an  extended  discussion  of  principles  of 
education,  and  a  wide  study  of  the  history  of  education. 
Dr.  Sawyer's  eminence  in  the  department  of  psychology, 
and  his  pre-eminence  as  a  teacher,  will  give  exceptional 
value  to  his  work  in  pedagogy. 

"  Candidates  for  the  teaching  profession,  whether 
they  are  looking  forward  to  the  public  school  service  or 
to  teaching  in  other  institutions,  will  appreciate  the  great 
advantages  of  a  course  such  as  this  is  to  be.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  authorities  also  that  all  students — young 
ladies,  students  for  the  ministry,  and  others — who  are 
likely  to  be  intrusted  with  the  training  of  the  young  in 
the  home  or  the  church,  will  come  to  realize  that  peda- 
gogy is  for  them,  scarcely  less  than  for  teachers,  a  study 
of  great  value.  A  number  of  ministerial  students  are 
already  registered  for  this  work,  together  \/itli  a  large 
class  of  prospective  teachers." 


I  always  like  to  .see  the  Review.     It  helps  one  to 
aim  higher.  M. 
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The  Changing:  Position  of  Classics. 


I'rof.  Sutton,  in  ihe  Schoof  lievifw,  tniccs  tlif  chan;{('.s 
in  the  rei|uireai>*nUj  for  a  B.  A.  degree  from  the  time 
four  hundrt'tl  years  ajjo,  wlien  tlie  cliissjcs  Ix-caiiie  llie 
ioliim  biiniim  of  education,  to  the  preKent,  when  a  leiul 
ing  university  like  Harvard  deumnds  for  a  It.  A.  no 
collegiate  study  of  Latin  or  (ireek  ;  and  yet  her  1!.  A. 
never  stood  higher.  Even  in  Oxfonl  university  there 
are  now,  besides  the  classics,  six  other  avenues  to  the 
degree  of  B.  A. 

"  As  successful  men  in  various  profcssuiiis  i>il;:iii  to 
achieve  renown  in  the  world  of  culture,  even  though 
they  had  not  received  the  traditional  scholastic  train 
ing,  it  began  U>  d.iwii  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  subjects,  other  than  those  found  in  the  college 
courses,  are  valuable  as  means  for  mental  discipline  and 
and  for  securing  that  indefinable  result  known  as  cul- 
ture." ..."  Times  have  vastly  changed  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  educational  ideals  also  have  changed 
to  meet  the  new  requirements  of  the  changed  civiliza 
tion." 

Candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree  are  now  permitted 
without  Latin  to  enter  several  of  the  leading  univer- 
sities. "  I^atin  as  well  as  Greek  must  become 
reconciled  to  its  '  manifest  destiny,',  and  must  be  con- 
tent with  holding  a  rank  no  more  distinguished  than 
that  held  by  other  studies  that  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  classified  among  the  liberal  arts." 

Among  those  who  believe  that  neither  Latin  nor 
Greek  should  be  compulsory  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  we 
could  name  President  Eliot  and  Prof.  Hanus  of  Har- 
vard University,  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College, 
President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
President  Schurman  of  Cornell  University,  and  many 
other  leading  educationists. 


Nova  Scotia  School  Report  for  1899. 


The  Annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  schools 
for  Nova  Scotia  has  just  been  laid  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. First,  we  have  seven  pages  of  a  "  Summary  of 
Statistics,"  then  fifty-six  pages  of  "  Comments  on  the 
Statistics,"  including  an  interesting  discussion  on  the 
alleged  over-pressure  in  High  Schools,  the  teaching  of 
science,  changes  in  text-books,  agricultural  education, 
etc.  The  statistical  tables  cover  forty-four  pages,  and 
the  subordinate  reports  one  hundred  and  ten  pages. 
At  present,  we  have  space  for  only  a  few  notes. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  practice  of  granting 
"  permissive  licenses  "  to  common  school  teachers  has 
been  practically  discontinued.  It  will  some  day  seem 
strange  that  it  was  ever  deemed  necessary  to  grant 
licenses   to  teach   to  persons  unable  to  takoagrade   I) 


(I'-'      -:    ,:-- ...     L    i ...A 

Cape  Breton  havi- luHi-red  niont  from  thfuo  low  graile 
temporary  tcachfrs,  wliu  plut.-*-  surli  a  hinall  valuf  \i\)ni\ 
their  own  services  as  in  make  it  inipf.ciKil'l'-  ('••i  i.r..i..-.li 
licensed  teachers  in  compete  against  th' 

(July  alM)Ut  (ini-  third  of  the  leuchent  ol    tin-  prukiiic« 

have  yet  availed  themselveo  of  the  few  monthH  training 

given    at   the  Normal  sclifxtl.      When   we  consider  ttiat 

several  yeais  of  traiiiiiii;  an-  reiiuinsl    of    every  l«'ncher 

in  (iermany,  it  would  si-cm   as    if  our  schools  must  still 

be   very   far    l>ehind,  or    that,  for    teaching,    a    special 

training  is  not  as  much  n<'ed*'<l  us  in  other  |ir<ife.ssioiiK. 

The  value  of  scholarship  to  the  teacher  is  recognizjsj  by 

I  re<|uiring  the  untrained  t«acher  to  liold  a  higher  grade 

I  than   the    trained    teai-her    holding    the    same    class    of 

license,  and    also  by  the  raising  of   the    minimum    per- 

I  centage   for  any  subject   to  untrained   teaclierx    to    .'{.'J 

instead  of  2."). 

I       Of  tlie   2,494  teachers  employc<l,    l,C7;i  —  nearly  one- 

\  half     hold  only  a  D  license.      Thereare  but  4G:{  tcacheis 

le.ss  than  one-fifth  —  who  have  taught   over   ten  years, 

so  that  teaching  can  scarcely  yet  l)e  said   to    be  a    life- 

profe.ssion    in    Nova  Scotia.     There  are  aliout    100,000 

pupils  in   the  public  .schools.      Of  the  IS, 000  who  enter 

the   first  grade,   about  one    in    four    reaches    the   high 

school,  and  one    in  a  hundred  and  seventy  leaves  from 

Orade  XII. 

The  increase  of  four  per  cent  in  the  sum  voted  for 
teachers'  salaries  is  a  sign  of  substantial  progress ;  for 
unless  the  teachers  are  reasonably  well  paid  the  liest 
men  and  women  will  not  devote  themselves  to  the  work. 
The  annual  cost  per  pupil  is  only  $8.09,  or  less  than 
one-third  the  amount  spent  in  the  New  England  .States. 
A  country  so  penurious  in  its  educational  expenditures 
should  not  expect  great  results. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  claims  that  the 
teachers  are  generally  improving,  althougli  this  is  not 
quite  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the  number 
of  B  male  teachers  has  decreased  more  than  the  com 
bined  increa.se  in  the  number  of  the  B  females,  and  of 
the  A  male  and  female  teachers,  and  that  the  num)M-r 
of  the  D  female  teachers  has  increased  by  thirty. 

The  principal  of  the  Normal  School  remarks  that  "in 
every  class  there  is  defective  scholarship,  defect  so 
serious  that  it  .seems  to  suggest  the  great  importance  of 
looking  for  some  more  effective  method  of  testing 
scholarship  qualifications  than  is  now  adopted  in  Nova 
Scotia." 

The  new  regulations  now  in  force  will,  however,  tend 
to  improve  the  teaching  slowly,  but  surely:  (n)  The 
minimum  age  for  obtaining  licenses  has  iM-en  raisetl. 
it  should  l>e  still   higher,      (h)  The   alwlition  of  permis- 
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sives.  (c)  The  minimum  percentage  required  in  the 
examination  of  any  subject  has  been  slightly  raised, 
though  the  advantages  arising  from  this  are  probably 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  facilities  for 
cram,  which  enables  many  students  to  obtain  their 
grades  of  scholarship  long  before  they  are  old  enough 
to  be  licensed  to  teach,  {d)  The  professional  training 
obtained  at  the  Normal  School,  (e)  Larger  grants  for 
Grade  A  teachers. 

In  di.scussing  "Attendance"  the  Superintendent  makes 
an  excellent  suggestion  which  we  hope  to  see  cairied 
out,  viz.:  that  the  names  of  all  children  of  school  age  in 
the  section  be  entered  in  the  annual  returns. 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  is  generally  of  no 
effect  except  in  Halifax.  By  an  amendment  asked  for 
by  the  City  School  Board,  every  child  between  6  and 
14  years  of  age  is  required  to  attend  school  every  day. 
If  he  is  absent  five  days  without  proper  excuse  his 
parents  are  directly  called  to  account. 

The  lowest  rate  of  direct  taxation  is,  in  Halifax  city, 
$.10  ;  the  highest  in  Guysboro,  $1  45.  The  average  for 
the  province  is  $.55.  The  difference  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Where  property  is  assessed  at  its  full  value 
the  rate  will  be  low,  when  property  is  assessed  below  its 
value  the  rate  will  appear  to  be  high  even  when  the 
schools  are  poorly  supported. 

The  suggestion  to  compel  recalcitrant  sections  to  sup- 
port schools  suitable  to  their  needs  and  ability  is  a  good 
one,  but  no  arbitrary  rate  should  be  fixed.  The  school 
commissioners,  by  the  advice  of  the  Inspector,  could 
determine  the  amount  required. 

Another  valuable  suggestion  refers  to  school  libraries. 
The  school  with  a  good  library  would  be  the  intellectual 
centre  of  the  .section.  It  should  therefore  be  allowed  to 
assess  itself  to  provide  for  standard  works  of  reference 
and  literature,  to  be  managed  by  the  teacher  as  librarian 
and  trustees  as  a  board  of  directors. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  course  of  study. 
It  is  claimed  that  for  the  average  student  it  is  not  too 
difficult  ;  that  if  any  over-pressure  exists  it  is  always 
the  fault  either  of  the  parents,  trustees  or  teachers. 


The  Prayer  of  the  Nation. 

(iod  give  us  men  !     A  time  like  tlii.s  (leinands 
Strong  minds,  Rreat  hearts,  true  faith,  iuid  ready  IkukLs. 
iMen  whom  the  lu.st  of  office  doe.s  not  kill  ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  oliiee  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  0|)iniona  and  u  will  ; 

Men  wlio  have  honor,  and  who  will  not  lie  ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagof^ue 

And  scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking. 
Tall  men,  sun-crowntil,  who  live  above  the  fo" 


In  public  duty  anil  in  private  thinking 


Exercise  in  Spelling:. 


The  head  of  a  leading  business  college  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  deplores  the  wretched  spelling  of  the 
students  of  the  public  .schools.  In  the  following  list  of 
words  which  he  gave  to  a  class,  mistakes  were  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  and  several  students  mis- 
spelled nearly  every  one  of  them.  And  yet  every  word 
is  a  common  one.  Is  it  not  time  that  teachers  removed 
this  reproach  which  has  become  too  frequent.  They 
labor  to  remove  it,  but  there  is  evidently  a  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  teaching  spelling,  as  the  Review  has 
frequently  pointed  out.  There  should  be  practice  and 
review  of  misspelled  words,  continued  patiently  and 
persistently  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  until  it  is 
no  longer  possible  for  the  pupils  to  make  mistakes  : 

Seize,  insolvency,  chattels,  maturity,  mercantile, 
millinery,  miscellaneous,  negotiable,  transferable,  opera- 
tor, promissory,  proprietor,  purchasable,  receipt,  recom- 
mend, redeemable,  remittance,  dependence,  saleiable 
schedule,  .seizable,  courtesy,  business,  abridge,  acce  ssble, 
truly,  separate,  apprentice,  recede,  artisan,  auditor, 
auctioneer,  caterer,  superintendent,  glazier,  manual, 
machinist,  achieve,  knack,  skilful,  nicety,  balance, 
entries,  principles,  abridge,  salary,  linen,  cambric, 
annuity,  attorney. 


—J.  a.  Jlolland 


To  the  Editor  Educational  Review  : 

Dear  Sir, — As  you  have  invited  primary  teachers  to 
contribute  to  the  "  Busy  Work"  page,  I  beg  to  submit 
a  device  which    I  have  tried   and  I    think   profitably. 
Although  I  am  not  a  primary  teacher  exactly,  yet,  as  I 
teach   a  miscellaneous  school,  I    have  primary  work    to 
do.      Few   children   in    the  country   schools    can    add 
numbers  properly.     They  can  add   (as  they  call    it)  by 
counting   up,    but    we   know   how    unsatisfactory    that 
method  is.     I  have  been  teaching   my  primary  children 
the  various  combinations  of  numbers  in    addition,  and 
for  desk  work  have  supplied    them  with   coloied  sticks 
with  which  they  make   up  the  various    combinations  of 
numbers  by  placing  them  in  groups  side  by  side.  When 
they  have  made  one    combination  with  the  sticks,  they 
write  it  on  their  slates,  then  when  they  have  made  the 
next,   they  write  that    down,   and    so    on.       By    using 
objects,  they  understand   better    what   addition    is  and 
they  also  remember  better.      For  example,  I  have  them 
begin  with  the  combination  that  produces  two,  which  is 
of  course  one  and  one  ;   then  the  combinations  that  pro- 
duce three  —  two   and  one,  and  one  and  two  ;  then  four 
in  like  manner — three  and  one,  one  and  three,  and   two 
and  two  ;  and  so  on  until  all   the  possible  combinations 
of  number  less  than  ten  have  been  learned.     Of  course 
any  objects  may  be  used —beads,  buttons,  pebbles,  etc. 
Mright  colored  objects,   however,   attract  the   children's 
fancy,  T  think.      1  wish    to  say,  before  I  close,  that  the 
"  Busy  Work  "  page  is  a  feature  of  the  Review,  which 
I  hope,  has  come  to  stay.  M.  C. 
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NATURE-STUDY      MARCH. 


March  came  in  like  a  lion  tliis  year  with  frost  and 
snow,  and  wind  piling  huge  drifts.  It  may  go  out  like 
a  lamh  ;  so  that  although  it  looks  like  winter  now,  the 
bright  warm  days  will  soon  \h>  liere,  bringing  the  l)ir(ls 
from  their  southern  winter  homes,  and  later  the  huttertiies 
and  moths  from  their  cocoons.  The  fields  and  woods  will 
soon  be  alive  with  insects,  as  well  as  birds,  and  the  buds 
will  follow  the  example  of  boys  and  girls  and  lay  aside 
their  winter  wraps  and  burst  into  leaf  and  flower. 
Children  should  be  led  to  watch  for  these  indications  of 
coming  spring.  The  sun  rising  earlier  and  farther  to 
the  east  each  morning  and  setting  later  and  farther  up  in 
the  west  each  evening  (on  the  20th  it  rises  due  east  and 
sets  due  west);  its  position  at  noon  is  higher,  and  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  warmer.  The  buds  on  trees  and 
shrubs  will  soon  begin  to  swell.  Their  unfolding  may 
be  hastened  by  bringing  some  twigs  into  the  .school- 
room, putting  them  in  water  and  placing  them  in 
windows  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  these  favored  positions 
they  will  burst  into  leaf  or  flower,  and  may  be  studied, 
and  their  development  watched  with  more  interest 
in  the  fields  later  on. 

The  willow  catkins  are  collections  of  the  simplest 
flowers.  If  gathered  from  one  tree  or  shrub  they  may 
ail  be  staminnle,  consisting  of  two  little  stamens  (a) 
growing  from  the  base  of  a  little  leaf ;  or  the  flowers  may 
be  pistillate,  consisting  of  a  pistil  (6)  growing  from  a 
similar  little  leaf  or  bract.  Try  to  get  catkins  that  will 
show  both  staminate  and 
pistillate  flowers.  (See 
Educational  Review. 
Vol.  XI,  page  211).  Ob- 
tain, also,  some  of  the 
catkins  of  the  poplar,  alder,  birch  and  hazel.  The 
poplar,  like  the  willow,  has  its  staminate  and  pis- 
tillate flowers  on  the  different  trees,  and  are  said 
to  be  dioecious.  The  alder,  birch  and  hazel  have 
them  on  the  same  tree  (monircious).  Horse  chestnut 
branches  have  large,  sticky  buds  ;  lilacs  have  large  and 
small  buds.  (It  will  be  interesting  for  the  children  to 
find  out  what  the  larger  buds  contain  in  addition  to  the 
smaller  ones  as  they  unfold).  The  clusters  of  buds  of 
the  red  maple  with  their  brilliant  colors  as  they  open 
will  be  a  source  of  delight  and  instruction  to  children. 
Nearly  all  our  trees  and  shrubs  unfold  their  flowers 
early.  They  are  not  showy,  as  a  rule,  but  each  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own.  What  more  beautiful  sight  than  a 
red  maple  tree  in  full  bloom  with  its  clusters  of  brilliant 
red  flowers  !  But  prepare  children  for  this  and  other 
interesting  sights  by  studying   branches   in  tlie  school- 


room in  March.  Show  that  thene  tlowem  are  developed 
early  in  order  that  pollen  may  \>e  carrie<i  fre«ly  by  the 
wind  without  iM-ing  hindered  by  leaves.  Tell  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  pollen  in  fertilization.  Hhako  »ome 
of  the  willow  or  alder  catkins  when  the  flowers  are 
mature  and  watch  the  clouds  of  pollen  dust  diMp<'rse  in 
the  air.  Collect  some  of  it  and  put  it  under  a  magnify- 
ing glass  or  microscope  if  you  have  one.  Ijet  the  pupiU 
make  drawings  of  the  twigs  and  branches,  showing  the 
position  and  forms  of  buds,  u  ciiikin  dlsiharging 
pollen,  etc. 

In  late  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  is  a  good 
time  to  look  for  cocoons  on  low  bushes  or  stout,  rough 
stalks  growing  under  trees.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  cocoon 
of  the  Kmperor  Moth,  which  is  larger 
and  more  easily  identified  than  others. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  one  less  than  the 
actual  size,  which  may  a.ssist  the 
children  in  their  search.  It  is  some- 
what bag-shaped,  and  pointed  at  the 
upper  end.  The  beautiful  moth  that 
will  come  from  it  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer  will  repay  the  trouble  of 
searching  for  it.  (See  Review,  Vol. 
I,  page  5,  for  a  full  description).  If 
you  wish  cocoons  to  hatch  well,  keep 
them  in  a  cool  place  until  the  weatlier 
has  evidence  of  summer  heat  in  it  ; 
then  bring  them  into  a  warm  place  and  let  the  child- 
ren see  the  wonderfully  beautiful  creature  that  will 
emerge  from  its  case. 

In  the  same  way  that  children  are  prepared  to  study 
twigs,  by  putting  them  in  water  in  a  warm,  sunny 
place,  they  should  also  be  prepared  to  watch  the  growth 
of  plants.  Have  boxes  in  readiness  to  plant  seeds, 
that  the  study  of  growing  plants  may  be  made  before 
these  appear  in  the  field.  In  this  way  by  anticipating 
Nature  children  know  what  to  look  for,  and  become 
alert  and  expectant.  I-et  them  form  the  habit  of 
recording  their  own  observations  :  To  teach  the  child 
to  make  a  simple  and  accurate  record  of  the  appearance 
of  the  first  robin  ;  the  first  Mayflower,  dog-t<x)th  violet, 
or  other  spring  blossom  ;  the  first  sound  of  the  frogs  in 
the  neighboring  swamps  or  pools  ;  the  first  bird  to  build 
a  nest  and  lay  its  eggs  (can  any  of  our  readers  tell  which 
it  is));  the  first  of  the  hibernating  animals  to  come 
forth  from  its  winter  sleep  ;  the  last  snow  storm  ;  the 
last  frost  ;  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  nearest 
streams  or  lakes — these  and  many  other  data  are  u.seful 
to  farmers  and  scientific  workers ;  they  are  of  far 
greater  importance  to   the   boys  and  girls  who   make 
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them,  giving   these   an   interest  in   their  surroundings, 
and  teaching  habits  of  exact  and  thorough  observation. 


The  following  simple  apparatus  will  show  growth 
from  the  seed  in  the  school-room.  Children  always 
watch  such  processes  with  great  interest,  and  their 
powers  of  observation  are  aioused  and  developed  : 

Sew  a  piece  of  flannel  tightly  ovei-  the  mouth  of  a 
basin.  Pour  on  water  until  the  basin  is  full.  Set  it 
in  a  deep  dish,  or  soup  plate,  to  catch  the  overflow,  for 
water  must  be  constantly  added  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  evaporates.  Sprinkle  mustard  seed  on  the 
surface  of  the  flannel.  In  a  few  days  the  seeds  will 
sprout  and  grow  to  real  plants.  The  same  process  can 
be  used  with  wheat  or  linseed,  or  any  seed,  though  all 
are  not  equally  successful. 

For  another  lesson  to  keep  constantly  before  the 
class  for  many  weeks,  that  they  may  watch  its  slow 
development,  is  this :  Take  a  clear  glass  bottle  of 
medium  size  and  partly  fill  it  with  water.  In  the  bottle 
suspend  an  acorn  by  a  piece  of  stout  thread,  allowing 
the  acorn  to  be  partly  under  the  water.  Sprouting 
will  take  place  in  the  water  and  can  be  seen  through 
the  glass.  A  stem  and  the  rudiments  of  leaves  will 
grow  up  toward  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 


The  He.wens  in  March. 
Are  our  readers  noticing  the  western  heavens  these 
fine  March  evenings  ?  Venus,  in  all  her  beauty  and 
glory  as  evening  star,  leads  the  starry  host,  "  sloping 
slowly  to  the  west."  Above  her  are  the  Pleiades,  then 
the  Hyades,  then  Orion,  with  Sirius,  the  Dog-Star, 
rounding  the  arch  fioni  the  south.  Mercury  is,  this 
evening  (March  '"^th),  well  placed  for  observation,  and 
will  continue  in  about  the  same  position  for  several 
evenings.  Try  to  pick  him  out  between  Venus  and 
tlie  sun.set  point.  Mars  is  morning  star,  now  rising 
only  a  few  minutes  before  sunrise,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  seen.  Jupiter  is  morning  stai-,  rising  about  mid- 
night, and  is  a  fine  object  foi'  early  miirning  star  gazers. 
Saturn  is  also  a  morning  star,  rising  nearly  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  .Jupiter,  its  pale  yellow  light  rendering  him 
less  conspicuous  in  the  mortiing  sky  than  his  more 
brilliant  neighbor. 


For  111*  Keview. 


School  Gardens. 


A  school  garden  may  be  as  useful  in  training  children 
as  a  laboratory  or  a  library.  Properly  carried  on,  the 
work  of  the  garden  gives  opportunities  for  experimenting, 
observing  and  reasoning,  besides  awakening  ideas  of 
lieauty. 

Last  year  in  I'pper  Canard,  N.  S.,  garden  work  was 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  school  work.  A  piece 
of   greensward    was    ploughed    in    the   preceding   fall. 


harrowed  and  made  ready  for  planting  in  the  spring 
Thirty  varieties  of  vegetables  were  grown.  Each  pupil 
planted  a  row  and  personally  conducted  an  experiment. 
Each  pupil  also  studied  his  or  her  plant  from  seed  to 
maturity,  and  its  enemies,  chiefly  weeds  and  insects. 

One  experiment  determined  which  of  several  varieties 
of  onions  was  best  suited  for  that  locality  ;  another,  the 
effects  of  hardwood  ashes  on  the  growth  of  potatoes 
when  applied  (1)  to  the  .soil  in  contact  with  the  seed, 
and  (2)  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  after  the  seed  was 
covered  A  marked  difiference  was  noticed  in  the  time 
taken  to  appear  above  ground,  in  the  health  of  the 
plants  and  their  rate  of  growth. 

Other  experiments  determined  the  proper  depths  for 
planting  seeds,  the  best  time  for  planting,  the  effects 
of  rare  or  frequent  cultivation,  and  the  effect  of  growing 
leguminous  plants  along  with  other  crops. 

Pupils  kept  a  record  of  the  time  of  planting  their 
seeds,  the  time  taken  to  appear  above  ground,  and  the 
rate  of  growth  afterwards.  A  record  of  the  rainfall 
was  kept,  and  the  eiJect  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the 
growth  of  the  plants  was  observed.  The  plants  were 
studied  fiom  time  to  time,  drawings  made,  and  their 
exact  size  and  development  noted  at  certain  periods 
from  the  time  of  planting.  The  cultivated  plant  was 
carefully  compared  with  weeds  studied  and  with  wild 
flowers.  New  vegetables  were  introduced.  Plants 
usually  started  in  the  hot  house  were  tried  by  planting 
the  seeds  in  the  open  ground.  Tomatoes  gave  good 
results  in  this  way.  The  fertility  of  soils  taken  from 
different  depths  was  tested,  and  differences  in  plants 
growing  in  these  .soils  were  observed  and  accounted  for. 

Man}'  of  the  insects  studied  under  the  head  of  Nature 
work  came  from  the  garden.  Toads  weie  brought  by 
the  pupils  and  their  habits  observed.  In  one  corner 
of  the  garden  a  tub  was  sunk,  filled  with  water  and 
used  as  an  aquarium  in  which  were  grown  polywogs  and 
frogs. 

In  front  of  the  garden  a  spruce  hedge  was  planted, 
and  sweet  peas  and  morning  glories  were  grown. 

Fiom  one  year's  experience  the  teacher  was  convinced 
that  a  school  garden  could  be  a  valuable  aid  to  educa- 
tion in  rural  schools,  att'ording  as  it  does  an  opportunity 
for  experimenting,  observing,  and  inductive  reasoning, 
while  at  the  same  time  developing  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  Percy  J.  Shaw. 


Berwick,  N   S. 


The  title  "  Doctor "  is  becoming  as  common  and 
almost  as  ridiculously  misapplied,  as  that  of  "Professor." 
In  the  twentieth  century,  the  plain  "  Mr."  will  be 
esteemed  the  most  honorable  title. —  Wfaturii.  School 
Journal. 
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Korllie  RcviKW.) 

Outlines  of  a  Course  in  Drawing. 


GUADK    1. 

(a)  Dr<iii'in(/  IIS  nil  nitl loltiiK/iimjt;.  Free  illustrative 
sketching  from  copy,  memory,  and  imui^inatiun. 

Show  pupils  )^o<kI  nut  line  pictures  of  .siinploolijecto,  of  itccnci, 
of  sceiierv.  Teiieli  tlicin  to  tell  what  ?*iirli  picture!*  expross. 
Miike  on  bluekliounl  in  presence  of  pupils  outline  pii'turcN  of 
familiar  objects,  sucli  us  ii  kitten,  a  hoy  with  u.  fluK,  a  liill  witli 
liouse  on  top,  u  tree  luilf  way  down,  and  a  boy  ruuniuj;  utter 
liis  hat.  Let  the  pupils  copy  these  pictures  and  make 
original  ones. 

Encourage  all  honest  etibrt,  and  criticize  mildly  even  the 
()Oore.st.  To  improve  the  drawinjr,  lead  the  pupil  toro-examiue 
the  object  more  curefidly,  so  that  biain,  eye  and  hand  may 
«ork  better  tojjether. 

Occasionally  use  colored  crayons  ao'l  have  the  pupil*  use 
colored  pencils. 

(b)  Draiviiiij  IIS  an  mil  In  nnliirr  Ifssims.  —  Let  every 
nature  les.son  end,  wlien  possible,  with  an  illustrative 
drawing  of  the  object  studied. 

This  will  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  and  examine  with  greater 
care  and  render  the  impressions  more  lustiuff.  Outline  draw- 
inffs  of  animals,  tree.s,  leaves  and  fruits,  most  interesting  to 
children,  are  up|>ro|>riate  for  this  j;rade.  Sometimes  this  work 
may  be  done  in  color  with  the  brush,  usiii^  diamond  dyes. 

(r)  Fiirinal  drauniiy  tfssoiis.  —  A  half-hour  lesson 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

When  convenient  let  the  pupils  model  in  clay  or  putty  .^ome 
simple  object,  and  afterwards  make  a  picture  of  it. 

For  manual  drill  let  the  pupils  draw  circles  and  curves 
on  the  blackboard. 

They  should  occasionally,  in  .synmietricul  exercises,  use  both 
hamls  at  the  same  time,  and  sometimes  the  left  instead  of  the 
right  band. 

All  the  drawings  should  b"  large.  -Much  injury  is  done  to 
children  and  time  is  wasted  in  striving  for  minuteness  of  rletail 
and  accuracy  of  finish,  before  the  eye  and  hand  arc  sutticiently 
ileveloi)eil. 

In  small  country  sections,  or  in  schools  where  the  teacher 
has  but  one  grade  and  not  too  many  pupils,  stick  and  tablet 
laying,  also  pu|ier  cutting  anil  folding  should  be  practised.  .\ 
series  of  such  exercises  will  develop  the  idea  of  symmetry  and 
tie  the  best  preparation  for  original  designing. 

Good  teachers  will,  at  this  stage,  lie  sparing  in  the  use  of 
technical   teims. 

Young  children  should  always  draw  from  interesting  objects. 
Ty|>e  forms  represent  abstractions  wliicli  should  not  Ijc  use<l 
until  the  pupil  has  reachetl  them  by  his  own  generalizations. 

Grade  II. 

(a)  As  ail  aid  to  Innffiiaye.  — Encourage  and  help 
the  pupils  to  illustrate  simple  scene.s  and  events  by 
pencil  sketches. 

Excellent  selections  in  literature  suited  to  this  grade  are 
now  attainable,  such  as  fairy  tales,  etc.  I'upils  generally 
will  take  much  pleasure  in  pictorial  representations  of  them. 
Their  attempts  at  first  will  lie  crude,  but  experience  has  shown 


ItWI.     Ill'      ^t,_*,i    iii.ij.iii>,     >M     |iiiLjiLr     *%iii     iilllii    i-r 

their  coni?cptioiut  Hill  l>u   nude  mom  vivid,  iiihI  '  v 

that  the  eonxtruelive  iinugiuatinii  phi    u-x-ful    in    Vii    "tiid^    'jf 
bl.story  Mild  geography  will  receive  prii|K:r  dn>olupineut. 

(b)     An  an  aid  lo  tuUurf  Uurnu^ — .-Vii  in  (inuie  I. 

.More  diflicult  object*  and  Home  dcliiil  :   KinipU-    •  .1 

Itnwers,  using  water  oolorK.     The  leaven  in    Ibe  : .. 
of  its  growth.      The  ii)W   or    horne  and  the  dog  from  iiiuuiui  \. 

I.et  the  piipd  lie  usketl  to  »b«!rve  thene  nnuiwlo  carrfully 
wherever  he  can,  and  then  make  a  memory  dniwing  of  them  in 
school.  Point  out  mistakes  and  let  the  pupil  corT»«-l  ihcin  by 
renewed  olisorvutinn  until  the  work  is  fairly  gcxiil. 
>  Treet — characteristic  foliage  of  upruee.  ....k  ...  l«.eeh.  impUr 
or  elm.     Apple  on  branch  with  leuvex. 

(r)  As  ini  aid  lo  ninth'nnnlifs.  Teach  the  pupili  lo 
draw  a  straight  line  accurately  from  one  |Miiiit  to 
another,  using  a  ruler.      Draw  parallel  lines. 

Number  work  may  lie  inaile  more  iut4..re9tiiig  by  lui%iiig  the 
the  pupils  make  pictures  of  a  given  numlier  of  binls,  apples, 
etc.,  by  making  them  divide  a  line  or  any  regular  surface  iiilo 

etpial  parts  to  iMti..ln(li-  iIh-  iiatiin-  i.f  fnn-rn.iiH,   ImK.  -     fi.nrllts 

I  and  eighths. 

(d)      Fiirinnl    iliaiiumj    Irssmis.      Two     half    hours    a 
I  week.      Continue   modelling  and  manual  drill  on  black 
lx>ard,  with  ornamental  curves. 

Construct  with  colored  |ni|>er  an  historic  bonier.  Represent 
it  by  a  drawing.      Vary  the  pattern. 

(iKAUK    III. 

(a)     As  an  aid  lo  Inngiiage.  —  As  in  (trade  II.  (a). 

Excellent  C0])ies  of  masterpieces  of  art  may  now  1«  obtained 
at  so  small  a  cost  as  to  plitcc  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
IKjorest  .school. 

Before  studying  and  di.s<;ussing  the  pictures  appropriate  for 
this  (or  any  other)  grade,  the  pupil"  should  see  and  examine 
a.s  many  as  possible  of  the  objectji  mainly  represcnte<f.  clouds, 
forests,  mountains,  rivers,  hikes,  ravines,  animals,  churches,  etc. 

(h)  As  iin  aid  lo  luiture  lessons. — As  in  Grade  II  (/<) 
but  somewhat  more  ditlicult. 

Cat,  rabbit,  hen,  duck,  herring,  trout,  the  jiarts  of  a  flower, 
a  turnip  and  potato,  loaves. 

(f)  As  an  aid  lo  mathematics  and  ijitoijraphy.  —  Draw- 
ing squares  and  rectangles  of  given  dimensions.  Dividing 
them  into  square  inches.  Measuring  distances  in  the 
classroom  and  representing  them  by  lines  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  a  foot. 

Drawing  a  correct  jilan  of  the  school -room  and  of  the 
pIa3'-ground. 

Division  of  lines  and  surfaces  into  thirds,  sixths  and 
twelfths. 

(d)  Fiimial  draimng  Irssons.  -More  complex  orna- 
mental curves  copietl  and  original,  on  blackboard. 

Borders  formed  bv  repetition  of  (lower  forms. 

Grade  IV. 

(a)  /l.<  ini  lid  li>  laiiijiiwie.  Continued  as  in  Grade 
III(<,). 
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(h)  As  nil  aid  to  nature  lessons. — Common  plants, 
shrubs,  trees,  of  each  three  or  four,  so  as  to  be  recog- 
nized by  their  characteristic  blanching  and  foliage. 
Fruits.  A  few  of  the  larger  bones  of  the  human  body. 
The  frog  and  butterfly  in  the  various  stages  of  devel- 
opment.    The  sparrow  and  swallow. 

Natural  colors  to  be  used  when  convenient.  As  it  will 
generally  be  impossible  to  obtain  human  bones,  corresponding 
ones  from  other  large  animals  may  be  used  instead. 

(c)  As  an  aid  to  mathematics  and  geograjyhy. — Fifths 
and  tenths  illustrated.  The  use  of  the  compass  in 
drawing  circles.  Right  angles,  triangles  and  .squares 
geometrically  constructed.  Map  drawing.  Plans  to 
scale.      Working  drawings  of  a  few  simple  objects. 

(d)  Formal  dravinrj  lessons  — As  in  Grade  III  (d.) 
Study  of  good  pictures.      Principles  of  repetition  and 

alternation  in  exercises  on  borders  and  rosettes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Rkviet\'.] 

English  Literature  in  tlie  Lower  Grades. 


The  Red  Thread  of  Honour. 
I  think  that  you  must  all  know  the  poem  called 
"The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  in  which  Tenny- 
son makes  famous  some  of  the  men  whose  courage  and 
obedience  carried  them  to  death  at  the  battle  of  Balak- 
lava  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  You  remember 
that  he  says,  "What  though  the  soldier  knew  some  one 
had  blundered  1 " 

"  Their's  not  to  make  reply, 
Their's  not  to  reason  why, 
Their's  but  to  do  and  die." 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  same  poet's  words  when, 
writing  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  says  : 
"  Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island  story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory." 

The  poem  that  I  want  you  study  to-day  tells  of  a 
deed  not  so  well  known  as  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  but,  like  it,  a  glorious  example  not  only  of 
bravery,  but  of  devotion  to  duty. 

It  was  when  the  great  soldier.  Sir  Charles  James 
Napier,  was  conquering  Scinde,  in  1S43,  that  this  deed 
was  done.  Napier,  who  was  very  proud  of  his  men, 
and  very  deeply  beloved  by  them,  told  the  story  to  Sir 
Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  and  he  wrote  the  poem.  It  is 
too  long  to  print  here  in  full,  but  enough  can  be  given 
to  make  the  story  plain  : 

"  Eleven  men  of  England 

A  l)reastwork  charged  in  vnin  ; 
Eleven  men  of  Eiiglaml 
Lay  stripped  ami  ga.shc<i  and  slain,— 
Slain,  — but  of  foes  that  guarded 
Their  rock-built  fortress  well, 
Some  twenty  had  been  mastered 
When  the  last  soldier  fell." 


The  charge  had  been   made  because  of  a  mistake  in 
the  order,  as  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava. 

"  These  missed  the  glen  to  which  their  steps  were  bent, 
Mistook  a  mandatt:,  from  afar  half  heard, 
And  in  that  glorious  error  calmly  went 
To  death  without  a  word." 

Their  enemies  were  brave  soldiers  and  quick  to  recog- 
nize and  to  honour  the  courage  of  others ;   so 

"  The  robber-chief  mused  deeply 

Above  those  daring  dead; 
'  Bring  here,'  at  length  he  shouted, 
'  Bring  quick  the  battle-thread.  — 

Let  Eblis  blast  for  ever 

Their  souls  if  Allah  will; 

But  we  must  keep  unbroken 

The  old  rules  of  the  hill.'  " 

Then  he  tells  how,  long  ago,  far  back  in   the  history 
of  their  tribes, 

"  The  mountain  laws  of  honour 
Were  framed  for  fearless  men  ; 
Still,  when  a  chief  dies  bravely, 
We  bind  with  green  one  wrist — 
Green  for  the  brave,  for  heroes 
One  crimson  thread  we  twist. 
Say  ye,  Oh  gallant  Hillmen, 
For  these,  whose  life  has  fled, 
Which  is  the  fitting  colour. 
The  green  one,  or  the  red  ? " 

"  Our  brethren,  laid  in  honoured  graves,  may  wear 
Their  green  reward,"  each  noble  savage  said. 

"  To  these,  whom  hawks  and  hungry  wolves  shall  tear, 
Who  dares  deny  the  red  ?  " 

*  *  *  •  # 

"  Once  more  the  chief  gazed  keenly 
Down  on  those  daring  dead  ; 
From  his  good  sword  their  heart's  blood 
Crept  to  that  crimson  thread. 
Once  more  he  cried :  '  The  judgment, 
Good  friends,  is  wise  and  true, 
But  though  the  red  be  given. 
Have  we  not  more  to  do  ?'  " 

'  These  were  not  stirred  by  anger. 
Nor  yet  by  lust  made  bold  : 
Renonm  they  Ihouijht  above  them, 
Nor  did  they  look  for  gold. 
To  them  their  leader's  -signal 
iVas  ax  the  roire  of  Ood  ; 
Umnovtd  and  nnemnplaining 
The  path  it  .ihoiKed  they  trod. 

'  As,  without  sound  or  struggle. 
The  stars  unburrying  march, 
Where  Allah's  finger  guides  them 
Through  yonder  purple  ;irch. 
These  Franks,  .sublimely  silent. 
Without  a  quickened  breath, 
Went,  in  the  strength  of  duty. 
Straight  to  their  goal  nf  death.' 
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"  '  Enough,'  he  i<houte<l  fiercely, 
I)oome<l  though  they  be  to  hell, 
Bind  fiu-it  the  crinmon  trophy 
Round  lioih  wriiti),- -bind  it  well. 
Who  knows  but  thut  grout  Alluli 
Miiy  grudge  snoh  miilchless  men, 
With  none  so  iiecke<l  in  heaven, 
To  the  fiend's  ttaming  den  ? ' 

"  Then  nil  those  gallnnt  robbers 
Shouted  a  stern  "Amen  1 ' 
They  raised  the  8laught«re<l  sergeant. 
They  raisctl  his  mangled  ten. 
And  when  we  found  their  bodies 
Left  bleaching  in  the  wind. 
Around  Ijolh  wrista  in  glory 
That  crimson  thread  was  t>vined." 

Then  Napier's  knightly  heart,  touched  to  the  core. 
Rang  like  an  echo  to  that  knightly  deed ; 
He  bade  its  memory  live  for  evermore. 
That  tliose  who  run  may  read." 

—Sir  F.  U.  Doyle.         E.  R. 


Inspector  Armstrong'. 


Approaches  to  Literature. 

There  are  three  approaches  to  literature  ; 

1.  Go  over  it  with  the  single  purpose  of  raising  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  the  question,  "  Is  this  right  ?  Is 
it  correct  V 

2.  Go  over  ic  and  have  him  point  out  to  himself  and 
you  the  things  that  are  admirably  said.  Iiet  him  feel 
the  difiference  between  saying  a  thing  and  saying  it  well. 

3.  Forgetting  grammatical  aspect  and  beautiful 
setting,  lead  him  back  to  ask,  "  Is  this  a  true  thing? 
Can  I  live  it  ?  If  I  live  it,  can  I  live  betterf"  When 
you  touch  a  child  on  the  side  of  the  beautiful,  you  have 
touched  him  for  good. 

When  a  child  reads  a  piece  of  literature  we  are  too 
impatient  to  have  him  give  it  back  to  us,  and  tell  us 
what  he  has  read. 

Often  the  impression  is  as  yet  too  fine  and  elusive  to 
put  into  words.  In  an  art  gallery  an  impatient  gazer 
asked  a  friend,  who  was  studying  a  picture,  "  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  it?"  Without  moving  his  eyes, 
the  art  lover  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  when  I  get  ready." 

Any  teacher  who  will  drag  from  a  child,  before  he  is 
ready,  his  impres-sions  of  a  piece  of  literature,  does  the 
pupil  a  violence. 

When  we  give  to  a  child  the  best  in  our  language, 
wo  need  not  fear  the  result  ;  it  will  work  itself  out  in 
high  thinking  and  noble  living.  The  child  will  grow 
into  a  living  realization  of  the  legend  ; 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  is  the  good. 
In  the  midst  of  the  goo<l  is  (.ioil,  the  Eternal  One." 
—American  Primary  Teachfr. 


Mr.  E  L.  Armstrong,  who  has  just  Ix'en  ap|>ointed 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  District  No.  'J  (Piclou),  was 
born  at  Kempt,  Hants  Co..  in  1863.  His  ancestors 
were  charact«>rized  by  more  than  the  average  of  intelli- 
gence and  high  moral  tone.  He  received  his  early 
education  iti  the  common  schools  of  his  section.  H>" 
remembers  with  special  gratitude  E.  M.  Rand,  H.  A.,  as 
an  inspiring  and  thorough  teacher  who  prepared  him  to 
take  grade  B  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 

An  experience  of  eight  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  enabled  him  to  make  the  most  of  a  cours*-  at 
the  Normal  School,  Truro,  in  1881.  His  good  record 
there  opened  to  him  the  principalship  of  the  West  End 
School,  Pictou,  in  1883.  Illness,  however,  compelled 
his  retirement  in  18S7.  He  wa.s  reappointed  in  1^91. 
In  the  interim  he  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Princt-toii 
Theological  Seminary.  Altogether  he  taught  for  al>out 
twenty-two   years,   the  last   eight   and  a  half   being  in 

Pictou. 

His  whfJle  life  has  been  an  excellent  preparation  for 
his  present  important  position — a  position  which  lie  is 
well-qualified  by  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  by  his 
normal  school  training,  by  sound  judgment,  good  hnbitH 
and  high  moral  character,  with  credit  to  himself  and 
great  lienefit  to  the  cause  of  education  in  his  district. 

Such  appointments  are  an  encouragement  to  every 
young  teacher  who  prepares  himself  thoroughly  for  his 
work"and  who  throws  his  whole  energies  into  it  honestly 
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School  Correspondence. 


Some  time  ago  reference  was  made  in  the  Review  to 
a  letter  that  had  been  received  by  a  girl  in  a  Halifax 
school  from  one  in  a  western  state  and  the  interesting 
correspondence  that  grew  out  of  it,  in  which  manj 
had  taken  part.  A  few  days  ago  a  letter  was  received 
in  St.  John  addressed  as  follows  : 
The  Elder  Girls, 

c   o.   The  Head  Teacher, 

(Public)     Girls'  School, 
.St.  John,  Neiv  By'unswick, 

Canada. 
The  letter  was  sent  to  the  Girls'  High  School,  when  it 
was  found  to  contain  the  following  interesting  contents: 

SoMPTiNG  School,  near  WoRTHiNr,,  Sussex,  \ 
February  15th,  1900.  \ 

Dear  Colonial  Friend, — 

I  expect  you  will  be  wondering  who  has  written  this 
letter  from  England.  Well,  I  am  a  Fifth  Standard  girl. 
I  live  in  a  very  quiet  little  village  called  Sompting.  If 
you  look  at  the  map  of  England  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
you  will  find  marked  two  towns,  Brighton  and  Worthing. 
We  live  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Worthing  and  ten 
from  Brighton.  From  our  school  playground  we  can 
see  the  South  Downs.  They  are  the  nearest  mountains 
to  us  but  I  suppose  you  would  call  them  "molehills." 
I  e.xpect  they  are  nothing  to  your  "  Rockies."  We 
graze  sheep  on  the  Downs.  We  have  read  about  you 
in  lessons  and  story  books,  and  lately  we  have  heard 
how  splendid  loyal  3-ou  Canadians  have  been  to  our 
Queen  in  sending  troops  and   money  to  South  Africa. 

Bravo  Canada  I 

Now  we  want  to  ask  you  heaps  of  questions  and  we 
hope  you  will_  be  very  kind  and  answer  them,  and  we 
will  try  to  answer  any  that  you  ask  us.  That  improves 
both  parties.  How  far  do  you  have  to  go  to  school  ? 
Do  you  wear  snowshoes  ?  Do  you  ever  meet  any  nice 
"tame"  wolves?  or  red  Indians,  or  huntersand  trappers? 
What  do  you  learn  at  school  ?  What  time  do  you  go 
to  school  and  come  home  ?  Are  your  trees  as  tall  that 
it  takes  two  men  and  a  boy  to  look  to  the  top  of    one  1 

Do  you  ever  go  in  canoes  on  the  rapids  ?  Do  you 
learn  drill  at  school  or  cookery  ? 

I  am  eleven  years  old  and  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  geography  of  your  country.  Now  my  dear  friend, 
I  hope  your  mistress  will  allow  you  to  write  a  very  Ion" 
letter  to  us,  for  we  shall  be  watching  for  the  postman 
every  day  and  shall  be  so  disappointed  if  no  letter  comes. 
I  am  your  English  friend, 

A G^ . 


"  How  large  a  factor  interest  is  in  the  success  of  a 
teacher  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
troubles  of  a  novice  in  teaching  are  due  to  his  inability 
to  keep  his  class  interested.  Where  interest  abounds, 
no  force  or  authority  is  needed  to  keep  order,  no  urging 
is  required  to  make  the  children  study." — Dr.  Taylor. 


Facts  About  Flags. 


1.  To  "strike  the  flag"  is  to  lower  the  national 
colors  in  token  of  submission. 

2.  Flags  are  used  as  the  symbol  of  rank  or  command, 
the  officers  using  them  being  called  flag  officers.  Such 
flags  are  square  to  distinguish  them  from  other  banners. 

3.  A  "  flag  of  truce  "  is  a  white  flag,  displayed  to  an 
enemy  to  indicate  a  desire  for  parley  or  consultation. 

4.  The  white  flag  is  a  sign  of  peace.  After  a  battle, 
parties  from  both  sides  often  go  out  to  the  field  to 
rescue  the  wounded  or  bury  the  dead  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  white  flag. 

5.  The  red  flag  is  the  sign  of  defiance  or  danger,  and 
is  often  used  by  revolutionists. 

6.  The  black  flag  is  a  sign  of  piracy. 

7.  The  yellow  flag  shows  a  vessel  to  be  in  quarantine, 
or  is  a  sign  of  a  contagious  disease. 

8.  A  flag  at  half  mast  means  mourning. 

9.  Dipping  the  flag  is  lowering  it  slightly  and  then 
hoisting  it  again  to  salute  a  vessel  or  fort. 


How  a  Library  Was  Started. 


I    entered   a   school    as    a  new  teacher.     Thirty  to 
thirty-five  pupils  were  enrolled.      The  first  week  I  made 
inquiry  as  to  what  books  they  had   read  ;  two  or  three 
of  the  older  ones  had  read  some  few.     I  told  enough  of 
"His  One   Fault"  (by   Trowbridge)    that    the    pupils 
became    so   much    interested    in    it    that    they    asked, 
"  Where  can  we  get  that  book  ;  we  want  to  read  it  ? '' 
I  had  a  copy,  which  I  donated  as  the  first  book  for  their 
library.      It  was  read.     The  pupils  expressed  a  wish   to 
contribute     towards    a    library    fund.      I    appointed    a 
treasurer    to    receive    the    money  and    a  committee  of 
pupils  to  solicit  of  their  friends  for  the  increase  of  their 
library.     Many  of  the  patrons  gave  money  and  others 
gave  books.     The  first  Friday  of  each  month  a  collect- 
ion was  made  by  the  pupils,  giving  whatever  they  wish- 
ed, from  a  penny  to  a  dime.     As  the  term  advanced  a 
Christmas  entertainment  brought  more  money  into  the 
treasury.      Fifteen  dollars  had  been  taken  into  the  fund 
since  I  gave  the  first  book.     I  then  selected  fifty  books, 
which  were  purchased  during  that  term,  and  every  book 
had  gone  the  rounds  among  the  pupils  and  their  friends 
at  home.     In  the  list  ranged  books  for  all  the  grades 
from    the  primary  grade  to  the    highest.     The  pupils 
love  to  read  from  these  books,  and  they  also  love  to 
contribute  to  increase  their  library  from  year  to  year. 
The  thirst  for  good  literature  in  our  school  is  certainly 
a    feast  worthy  of   every    teacher's    attention. — L.  A. 
Boyakin  in  American  Journal  of  Education. 
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Selections  and  Reflections. 


"  We  are  tiyinj;  to  tt-aoh  Mary  ul>,'fljra,  somotimes 
without  knowing  much  algebra,  and  Kent-rally  without 
knowint;  much  Mary." — C  //.  Thurher 

The  l)est  teacher  is  he  who  by  wise  Ml|;,'^e^^tioIl  arouses 
the  child's  interest  in  his  school  studies  and  who  retains 
that  interest  by  associating  pleasure  witli  the  overcoming 
of  difficulties. 

"I  am  discouraged  ;  my  pupils  forget  80  easily." 
"  Yes,  l)ecause  you  do  the  work  for  tliera  instead  of 
getting  them  to  do  it  for  themselves."  When  the 
majority  of  pupils  in  a  department  ([uickly  forget  what 
they  have  learned  it  is  always  the  teacher's  fault. 

The  tendency  towards  more  flexible  courses  of  study 
for  high  schools  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following 
programme  approved  by  the  principals  of  the  Chicago 
higli  schools  an<l  probably  about  tu  be  adopted.  A 
course  entitling  the  pupil  to  a  diploma  will  consist  of 
three  thousand  hours  of  successful  study  of  any  subjects 
selected  from  the  following  list  : 

Languages. — English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Greek. 

Mathematics. — Elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
higher  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry. 

7/ii(<ori/.— Mythology,  ancient  history,  medi:eval  and 
modern  history,  English  history,  American  history  and 
civics. 

.Sci«Hce.— Physical  geography,  physiology,  biology 
(zoology  and  botany),  physics  and  chemistry,  geology 
and  astronomy. 

Commercial. — Commercialgeography,  commercial  law, 
commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  stenography,  type- 
writing, economics. 

Miscella-iieous.  —  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  cul- 
ture, manual  training,  household  science. 

The  importance  attached  to  English  language  and 
literature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  half  the  time  must 
be  devoted  to  them.  Principals  will  be  required  to 
arrange  programmes  and  classes  so  that  the  brighter 
pupils  may  not  be  unduly  hindered  in  their  progress, 
nor  others  impelled  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  their 
health,  application  or  ability  will  permit. 

"  In  South  Australia  the  University  is  preparing  to 
train  teachers  in  a  department  of  education  and  offers 
to  educate  the  teachers  of  the  state  free  of  cost.  The 
principles  and  the  history  of  education  will  be  added  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  university,  and  to  those  who  have 
taken  a  degree  in  arts  or  science,  have  pa.ssed  an  exam- 
ination in  the  department  of  education  and  have  spent 
a  specified  time  under  adequate  supervision  in  a  recog- 
nized school,  diplomas  will  be  given  which  will  entitle 
them  to  teach  for  life  —  as  long  as  they  are  deemed 
efficient  —  in  the  state  schools." — School  Review. 

In  some  respects  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  away 
from  the  old  forms  of  civilization  and  thus  to  be  untram- 
melled by  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  been  teaching  the  Mother  country 
and  the  older  colonies  many  valuable  lessons  in  civics 
and    government.     The    method    of    training    teachers 


referred  to  in  thi-  pHntgraph  i|U"itiMj  ti\^,\>-  mn  iuimi»Ii 
many  wlucalional  evilt  which  could  not  !»<•  xo  well  met 
in  any  olhei  way. 

The  Ksacher  who  knows  how  to  fach  geogmpliy  lllo<it 
effectively  is  the  one  who  in  leant  dep«;ndenl  <in  goo<i 
and  expensive  wall  maps.  With  a  gloU-  —  even  a  ch'-ap 
one,  a  blackUjard  map  and  a  skilful  teacher,  the 
geography  lesson  will  l»e  the  most  ititereMting  and 
instructive  lesson  of  the  day. 

In  the  modern  school  there  is  increasing  reliance  on 
skilful  teaching  and  personal  influence.  It  is  no  longer 
sufficient  that  certain  <lesired  lesulta  be  secured;  they 
must  l)e  secured  by  means  that  develop  and  strengthen 
character.  The  school  must  aim  to  free  itit  pupils  fiom 
bondage  to  low  and  selfish  motives,  and  to  this  end  it 
must  habitually  appeal  to  motivi-s  that  are  high  and 
worthy.  It  must  make  i-ffective  those  natural  rt'w^f!- 
that  attend  human  efl'ort  as  a  conse(]uence  and  -hi;- 
faction. — Ememon  E.   \\'hit'\ 

The  increasing  attention  given  to  Hcience  in  mo<Jern 
education  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Central  High  School 
of  Cleveland.  It  has  n  business  course  with  -'00  stu- 
dents, a  cla.ssical  course  with  ."iOO  students,  and  a  science 
course  with  1400  students  who  devote  fully  half  their 
time  to  laboratory  work. 


Recipe  for  a  Happy  Day. 

Take  a  little  ilusli  i>f  cold  «iiter, 

A  little  leaven  of  piuyer. 
A  little  bit  of  siui.shine  pold 

Dissolve<l  in  nioining  air. 

Add  to  your  meal  some  merriment, 

Add  thou<;ht  for  kith  and  kin. 
And  then,  as  a  prime  ingredient, 

A  plenty  of  work  thrown  in. 

Flavor  it  all  with  essence  of  love 

And  a  little  dash  of  i>lay  ; 
Let  a  nice  old  book  and  a  glance  above 

Complete  the  well-spent  <luy.  —StUcttd. 


There  are  said  to  be  fifty  five  thousand  children  in 
London  who  attend  daily  the  Board  schools,  and  whose 
heads  are  crammed  with  knowle<lge  whilst  their  little 
stomachs  are  empty  of  food  '.  Speaking  once  upon  the 
question  of  education  Lord  Brougham  said:  — "I  look 
forward  to  the  time,  when  every  poor  man  will  read 
Bacon."  "  I  look  forward  to  the  time,  "  his  companion 
interrupted,  "  when  every  poor  man  will  eat  bacon." 
Feed  the  body  discreetly' and  the  mind  will  thrive.— 
Truth. 

"  Remember,  boys,"  said  a  teacher,  who,  being  still 
new  at  the  business,  knew  not  what  else  to  say  to  make 
an  impression,  "  that  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth 
there's  no  such  word  as  '  fail.'  "  After  a  few  moments, 
a  boy  from  Boston  raised  his  hand.  "  Well,  what  is  it, 
Socrates  l"  asked  the  teacher.  "  I  was  merely  going  to 
8Ug''est,"  replied  the  youngster,  as  he  cleaned  his  spec- 
tacles with  his  handkerchief,  "  that,  if  such  is  the  ea.se, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  write  to  the  publishers  of  that 
lexicon  and  call  their  attention  to  the  omission.'— Per- 
rine  Monthly  Stenographer. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  last  detachment  of  the  second  Canadian  con- 
tingent for  South  Africa  has  sailed  from  Halifax,  and 
the  Strathcona  Horse  will  follow  in  a  few  days.  The 
first  detachment  of  the  second  contingent  arrived  at 
Capetown  the  first  week  in  March,  and  has  been  sent  to 
the  front.  In  the  meantime,  men  of  the  fir.-:t  contingent 
have  sealed  with  their  blood  their  pledge  of  loyalty  to 
the  empire,  winning  high  praise  from  their  commander- 
in-chief  for  their  bravery  in  action  ;  and  one-eighth  of 
them  have  fallen,  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Several  of  the  men  who  went  from  the  Atlantic 
provinces  are  among  the  killed.  Fighting  like  veterans, 
falling  like  heroe.s,  our  .sorrow  for  their  loss  is  alleviated 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  sacrifice  is  not  in  vain. 

The  whole  wide  empire  is  rejoicing  over  the  news 
from  the  seat  of  war.  On  the  15th  of  February,  the 
relief  of  Kimberley  was  effected  ;  on  the  27th  came  the 
announcement  of  the  surrender  of  Cronje  and  his  army, 
quickly  followed  by  news  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  on 
the  night  of  the  2Sth.  Never  before  in  British  history 
has  there  been  such  rejoicing  over  news  of  battle  ;  and 
never  was  it  possible  for  a  British  viotoi-y  to  be  celebra- 
ted on  three  continents  before  the  next  sunset. 

Lord  Roberts  had  quietly  gathered  some  50,000  men 
at  Modder  river,  when  the  order  was  given  for  the 
advance  of  a  column  led  by  Gen.  French.  The  Cana- 
dians were  with  this  column.  On  the  15th,  Gen. 
French  reached  and  occupied  Jacobsdal  (Yak-obs-tal)  a 
town  in  the  Free  State,  not  far  from  the  border  line. 
Leaving  the  Canadians  and  others  behind,  he  pressed 
rapidly  forward  from  Jacobsdal,  turning  the  flank  of 
the  Boer  army  opposed  to  Lord  Methuen,  and  reached 
Kimberley  the  same  day.  The  delay  that  occurred  in 
crossing  a  difficult  drift  (fording  place)  on  the  Modder 
river,  gave  Commandant  Cronje  (Cron-ie)  time  to  retreat 
towards  Bloemfontein  (Bloom-fon-tine)  the  capital  of 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Overtaken  at  Paardeberg 
(Pard-berg),  Cronje  made  a  gallant  stand  ;  but  the 
British  forces  surrounded  and  closed  in  upon  him,  scat- 
tering the  columns  that  were  advancing  to  his  aid,  and 
at  daylight  on  the  27th,  he  was  forced  to  surrender. 
With  pride  we  read  that  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
surrender  was  a  charge  by  the  Canadian  troops.  It  is 
thus  announced  in  the  official  despatch  from  Lord 
Roberts  : 

At  3  a.  111.  tn-(iay,  a  most  dasliiiig  advance  was  ma.le  by 
the  Canadian  Regiment  ami  some  Enjrineers,  supported  by  the 
Fii-st  (Jordon  }Iii,rlil;inders  and  Second  Shrop.sliires,  resulting 
in  our  rjainiiif,'  a  point  some  six  liundred  yards  nearer  the 
enemy  and  witliin  about  eighty  yards  of  his  trenches,  wliere 
our  men  enlrenelie<l  themselves' and  maintained  their  positions 
till  mornirif;^  a  gallant  deed  worthy  of  our  colonial  comrades, 
and  whicli,  I  am  glarl  to  say,  was  attended  by  comparatively 
sli<;lit  loss. 

This  apparently  clinched  matters,  for  at  daylight  to-day  a 
letter-  si<rnod  by  Oen  Cronje,  h\  which  he  stated  he  surrenilered 
unconditionally,  was  brought  to  our  outposts  under  a  Hag  of 
truce. 

When  thi.s  despatch  reached  London,  it  was  read 
both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons, the  reference  to  the  Canadians  evoking  loud  and 
prolonged  cheering. 


"  Englishmen,"  says  a  London  daily  paper,  "  were  never  so 
proud  of  their  fellow  subjects  across  the  ocean,  whose  partici- 
pation in  this  great  struggle  has  made  imperial  unity  a  reality. 
The  capitulation  of  Paardeberg  will  be  remembered  through- 
out Greater  Britain  as  the  turning  point  in  the  process  by 
which  the  British  Empire  has  been  made  one  and  indivisible." 

The  defeated  Boer  commander  and  his  army  of  4,000 
men  are  now  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  loss  must  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Boer  cause.  Cronje  and  chief  officers 
will  be  sent  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

The  small  British  forces  left  to  hold  in  check  the 
Boer  invaders  of  Cape  Colony  south  of  the  Free  State 
found  their  opponents  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
many  sent  to  Cronje's  relief,  and  they  have  now  re- 
occupied  places  lost  earlier  in  the  campaign. 

The  continued  activity  of  Gen.  Buller's  forces  along 
the  line  of  the  Tugela  held  many  of  the  enemy  who 
might  otherwise  have  gone  to  oppo.se  Lord  Robert's 
advance.  On  the  27th,  after  a  week  of  hard  fighting, 
which  was  almost  one  continuous  battle,  he  approached 
and  took  Pieter's  Hill,  a  strong  position  in  the  middle 
of  the  .semi-circle  of  fortified  camps  that  lay  between 
his  army  and  Ladysmith  ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
last  day  of  February,  a  portion  of  his  forces,  under 
Lord  Dundonald,  reached  the  city,  and  the  long  expected 
relief  of  Ladysmith  was  accomplished. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Italy  telegraphed  congratulations  to 
the  Queen. 

The  siege  of  Kimberley  began  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  lasted  one  hundred  and  twejty-three 
days.  The  town,  which  lies  about  650  miles  north  of 
Cape  Town,  is  the  well-known  centre  of  the  great 
South  African  diamond  fields  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
diamonds  stored  there  at  the  time  of  the  siege  vvere 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  29,000,  and  was  defended  by  the  North  Lanca- 
shires,  volunteers  and  engineers,  about  2,500  in  all, 
under  Col.  Kekewich. 

The  siege  of  Ladysmith  began  on  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, and  lasted  nearly  four  months.  It  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  northern  portion  of  Natal,  but  was  ill  chosen 
for  defence.  Its  relief  will  add  Gen.  White  and  about 
10,006  men  to  the  effective  forces  of  the  British  army  ; 
but  these  will  require  rest  and  care  for  a  few  weeks  at 
least  before  again  entering  on  active  service. 

Both  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Cronje  and  the  capture 
of  Pieter's  Hill  which  opened  the  way  to  Lady- 
smith, took  place  on  February  27,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Majuba  Hill,  in  which  in  1881  General 
Sir  George  Colley  was  killed  and  his  little  army  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Boers.  Majuba  is  a  Hat-topped  hill  over- 
looking a  mountain  pass  on  the  boundary  between  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal  Republic.  It  was  occupied  bv  about 
350  British,  a  sufficient  force.  Gen.  Colley  hoped,  to 
hold  it  until  reinforcements  arrived  ;  but  thev  were 
defeated,  and  the  official  returns  showed  292  of  the  350 
killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Remembering  the  events 
of  Paardeberg  and  Pieter's  Hill  the  Boers  will  probably 
no  longer  regard  Majuba  day  as  a  national  holiday. 

At  a  place  called  Sunnyside,  near  Belmont,  while 
guarding  the  line  of  communication  between  Cape  Town 
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and  Modder  River,  the  Canadians  had  their  lir-st  vx 
perieuce  in  actual  warfare  in  Soutii  Africa.  A  part  of 
th«  Australian  contingent  was  associaloi  with  some  of 
the  Canadians  in  a  little-  cxfiedition  whicii  brouglit 
them  into  contact  witii  a  15oer  outpost.  The  affair  ia 
thus  commented  upon  hy  tliu  Army  and  Navy  (j'azette  : 

"  The  Siniiiy:ji(lc  victory,  simill  as  it  was,  has  a  chaiicu  of 
bviiig  reiiieinbere<l  in  Kiijflisli  liistory  wliuii  iniiiiy  a  greater 
liattle  i.s  forgotten,  for  it  wii.s  iictiicved  li.v  loloiiials,  wlio  liavo 
hurrietl  across  the  ocean  in  i!efen(-'e  of  the  national  titig.  For 
the  tirHt  time  on  record  the  .Vn.straliau  anil  Canadian  volun- 
teers have  stooil  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  Held  of  battle  t"" 
vindicate  an  imperial  principle.  For  tlie  lirst  time  on  record 
they  luive  together  won  a  victory  and  hoisted  the  Union  Jack 
in  a  village,  from  which  they  have  driven  reliels  in  arms 
against  the  Queen.  Of  their  own  free  will  they  elected  to  take 
[>art  in  the  war,  and  how  vuluaUe  their  services  are,  every  day 
brings  forth  fresh  proof.  At  Suiinysidi:  they  showed  the 
steadiness,  bravery,  coolness  antl  judgment  of  the  Hritish 
soldier,  and  against  an  enemy,  that  they  even  l)eat  at  his  own 
game.  In  .Australia  it  may  be  readily  imagined  with  what 
emotion  the  news  of  Sunnyside  will  be  rememlwred,  for  it  is 
the  first  time  in  her  history  that  any  of  her  sons  have  fought 
on  a  field  of  battle,  the  New  South  Wales  contingent  not 
having  seen  active  service  in  the  Southin.  With  the  Cana- 
dians the  cjvse  is  difl'erent,  they  having  luhled  fresh  lustre  to 
an  honorable  military  tradition.  They  have  fought  side  by 
side  with  British  regulars  on  many  a  field,  and  (Canadians  have 
fought  with  distinction  in  every  war,  great  and  little,  since 
Canada  became  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  Moreover  her 
French  Canadian  population  have  the  splendid  memory  of 
Chateauguay,  where  under  Colonel  fleSalalierry,  with  300 
Voltigeurs,  an  army  of  .Ameri&ms,  thousands  strong,  was 
utterly  defeatetl  :  her  English  |)Opulation,  the  memory  of 
Queenstown  Height.",  which  were  successfully  stormed  by  the 
York  volunteers  against  a  greatly  superior  force.  Sunnyside 
was,  however,  an  achievement  in  which  Canadians  feel  another 
kind  of  pride,  because  it  consecrate<l  their  loyalty.  They 
fought,  not  for  their  homes  and  country,  but  for  the  honour  of 
the  empire  and  the  British  flag." 


Some  one  asked  Ixird  Kitchener,  a  few  weeks  ago,  if 
he  were  going  to  re-organize  the  British  transport. 
"  No,"  lie  replied,  "  I  am  going  to  organize  it.'"  It  has 
been  organized.  The  rapidity  with  whicli  the  retreat 
ing  army  of  Gen.  Cronje  was  overtaken  and  surrounded 
is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  war. 

An  African  traveller  who  hcos  recently  returned  from 
the  region  of  the  Zambesi  claims  to  have  found  King 
Solomon's  mit:e.s,  from  which  the  gold  of  Ophir  came. 
The  present  name  of  the  place  is  Pura,  which  he  thinks 
is  a  corruption  of  the-  old  Hebrew  name.  There  are 
extensive  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  and  workings  ;  and 
the  supposition  that  this  is  the  place  from  which  the 
ships  of  Tyre  brought  the  gold  and  silver,  apes,  pea- 
cocks and  ivory,  is  not  incredible.  The  spot  is  in  Por- 
tugue.se  territory,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Rhodesia. 

Under  the  scheme  for  the  federation  of  Australia, 
the  respective  colonies  will  be  entitled  to  the  following 
representation  in  the  federal  parliament  :  New  South 
Wales,  23  ;  V'ictoria,  20  ;  Queensland,  3  ;  South  Aus- 
tralia, C)  ;  Tasmania,  .o. 

The  famine  in  India  is  appalling.  The  Indian  gov- 
ernment is  taking  every  possible  means  to  meet  the 
emergency,  and  announces  that  no  man,  woman,  or 
child,  need  die  from  its  effects,  if  only  their  wants  can 
be  made  known  in  time.  Its  plan  is  to  establish  a 
system  of  relief  works  for  the  employment   of  laborers  ^ 


ami  alrciwly  l,UUU,<JUiJ  p«'oplo  an-  thui  ••mplijy'"<l.  1  he 
famine  of  three  y<'ai-s  ago  aflfcti-*!,  directly  and  indi 
rectly,  a  population  of  x 1, 000,000.  The  area  at  prwM-nl 
aflTecteil  is  larger,  but  the  population  lesi  denne  ,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  t'l  1,000,000  p»?<)ple  will  Ix-  more  or  leM 
distressed,  and  many  of  them  muit  [x-rish  before  tlieir 
wanlH  can  be  relieved.  The  failure  of  the  periodical 
rains  is,  as  usual,  the  cause. 

Public  interest  in  trees  and  foreotn  i«  increaiiinK. 
Kvery  town  in  Massacliusetts  is  to  have  a  tree  warden  ; 
and  hereafter  in  that  state,  due  attention  will  Ije  given 
to  wayside  trees,  as  well  as  to  trees  in  citieH.  The 
Ontario  government  has  completed  arrangementJi  for  a 
forest  reserve  of  nearly  3,000  8<|uare  miles,  embracing 
the  district  in  which  I^ake  Temagami  is  situati'd.  Thin 
tract  contains  a  very  large  forest  of  white  pine,  which 
will  Ije  carefully  protected. 

Jamaica,  in  common  with  other  West  India  islands  iH 
suffering  from  the  failure  of  the  sugar  trade.  The  Im- 
perial government  has  begun  the  expenditure  of  a  con 
siderable  amount  of  money  on  public  works  in  the 
island,  chielly  military  woiks,  which  will  add  to  its 
strength  as  a  naval  station  ;  and  has  also  promised  a 
subsidy  for  ten  years  to  assist  in  extending  the  fruit 
trade. 

A  new  treaty  has  been  made  between  (Jreat  Britain 
and  the  United  State.s  in  reference  to  the  control  of  the 
proposed  canal  across  Central  America,  known  as  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  By  a  treaty  made  in  1850,  it  was 
acreed  that  this  canal,  when  built,  should  be  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  two  powers,  and  that  neither 
would  ever  fortify  it,  or  a.ssume  anj*  control  over  the 
affairs  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua  or  any  part  of  Central 
.\merica.  The  new  treaty  abrogates  or  puts  an  end  to 
this  agreement,  and  permits  the  United  States  to  build 
and  maintain  the  canal,  on  condition  of  its  being  un 
fortified  and  open  to  all  the  world,  like  the  Suez  canal. 

Petroleum  has  been  found  in  large  quantities  in 
CJa.spe  county,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  a  strong 
company  of  English  capitalists  will  probably  soon  begin 
the  work  of  raising  and  refining  the  oil. 

Winston  Churchill,  the  newspaper  correspondent, 
who  lately  escaped  from  prison  in  Pretoria,  is  not  one  of 
those  who  can  find  nothing  good  to  say  of  a  foe.  He 
writ«s: 

I  will  once  more  place  on  recortl  my  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  shown  to  me  and  other  prisoners,  nnd  my  admiration 
of  the  chivalrous  and  humane  cluinictcr  of  the  Republican 
forces.  I  shall  always  retain  a  feeling  of  high  respect  for  the 
several  cla.s.ses  of  burghers  I  have  met. 

The  part  which  Canadians  and  other  colonists  are 
taking  in  the  war  in  South  Africa,  finds  hearty  recog- 
nition in  the  mother  country.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
in  front  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  I>ondon,  four  masts, 
set  in  rich  bronze  sockets,  to  represent  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  ;  and  upon  them 
to  hoist  the  standards  of  these  colonies  .m  all  national 
occasions. 

The  Hag  of  the  Transvaal  is  a  very  simple  affair  It 
consists  of  one  broad  vertical  liar  of  green  next  the  flag 
pole,  and  three  horizontal  V)ars,  respectively,  red,  white. 
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and  hlue,  the  red  being  at  the  top.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  (simple  red,  white,  and  blue  tiag  of  Holland  and  sew 
a  \'ertical  bar  of  green  on  the  tiagstafif  end  of  it.  That 
is  all.  The  Boers  speak  of  their  flag  as  the  "  viekleur," 
the  four  color,  just  as  the  French  call  their  flag  the 
"  tricolor."  The  Orange  Free  State  flag  is  a  simple 
rectangle  of  vivid  orange. 

Of  what  are  the  colors  of  the  tlag  emblematical  1 
Red  was  chosen  because  it  is  an  emblem  of  courage  and 
fortitude  ;  white,  purity  ;  and  blue,  constancy,  love,  and 
faith. 

Oceanica,  the  new  White  Star  steamer,  and  the  larg- 
est ship  in  existence,  steamed  from  Belfast,  Ireland, 
where  she  was  built,  to  Liverpool.  She  sailed  from 
Jjiverpool  to  New  York  on  her  maiden  trip  September 
G.  The  length  of  the  Oceanica  is  704  feet,  and  her 
engines  have  4.5,000  horse  power.  Her  carrying  capac- 
ity is  17,000  tons.  She  recently  carried  1,444 
passengers.  Until  fche  Oceanica  was  built  the  Great 
Eastern  was  the  largest  ship. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  has  greatly  increased  the 
manufacture  of  khaki  cloth,  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
persons  now  being  engaged  in  making  the  material  for 
the  British  soldiers.  The  word  khaki  is  of  Hindoo 
origin  and  means  dust  or  clay-colored.  The  cloth  is 
made  entirely  of  cotton.  It  was  probably  u.sed  first  by 
the  English  soldiers  in  India.  It  is  very  durable  and 
is  well  adapted  for  use  in  hot  climates,  such  as  the 
British  troops  have  been  operating  in  for  many  years. 
As  is  well  known,  khaki  cloth  is  also  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  United  States  army  in  the  Piiilippines, 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  A  very  distinct  advantage  of 
the  use  of  this  cloth  in  South  Africa  is  its  '  invisible- 
ness,'  and  it  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that, 
according  to  an  English  journal,  the  horses  have  been 
dyed  khaki  color,  in  oider  to  render  them  less  easily 
seen  by  the  enemy. 

Alfred  Austin,  thi>  i)oet  laureate,  an<l  I  >r.  Conan 
Doyle,  the  novelist,  were  the  guests  of  the  Authors'  club 
recently  in  London.  In  response  to  a  toast  for  his 
health  iJr.  Doyle  said  :  "  This  war  marks  a  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  Great  Britain.  Some  months  ago  I 
took  the  chair  at  a  peace  meeting,  but  I  wish  now  to 
abjure  that  error.  T  have  seen  more  positive  virtue  in 
this  country  during  the  last  three  months  than  I  saw 
during  the  previous  forty  years  of  my  life.  Why  should 
we  punish  Kruger'l  That  man  has  solved  a  problem 
which  every  statesman  has  found  insolvable.  I  would 
build  a  monument  to  President  Kruger  of  the  size  of 
Si.  Paul's  cathedral,  putting  him  under  it,  and  I  would 
write  across  it,  'To  the  memory  of  the  man  who  fed- 
erated the  British  empire.'  " 

Though  thereluis  been  no  further  violencein connection 
with  the  Kentucky  election  dispute,  the  matter  is  still 
unsettled,  each  ])arty  claiming  the  right  to  govern  in 
the  name  of  thi^  people.  We  who  live  under  a  limited 
monarchy  cannot  always  realize  the  blessings  of  our 
stable  government,  until  we  contrast  the  condition  of 
affairs  under  British  rule  with  the  uncertainty  of 
authority,  the  conset|Hent  uncertainty  of  law  and 
liberty,  and    the   insecurity  of  life  and    property  that 


prevail  under  republican  government,  even  in  such 
countries  as  the  United  States  and  France,  and  more 
in  the  lesser  republics  of  Central  and  South  America 
and  South  Africa. 


Late  advices  show  that  Lord  Roberts  is  advancing 
from  Paardeberg  towaid  Bloemfontein,  Gen.  French 
with  his  cavalry  harassing  the  front  and  flank  of  the  op- 
posing Boers.  On  the  9th  inst..  Gen.  French  who  was  ten 
miles  in  front  of  the  main  body  reported  no  Boers  in  sight. 
It  is  believed  that  thej'  are  greatly  demoralized  and  re- 
treating northward  since  the  affair  at  Poplar's  Grove  on 
the  7th,  when  it  is  thought  both  President  Kruger  and 
Steyn  were  with  the  forces  and  urged  a  determined  stand 
against  Lord  Roberts.  Had  they  done  so  the  Boer 
force  would  undoubtedly  have  been  captured,  owing  to 
the  superb  tactics  of  Lord  Roberts.  As  it  was,  the 
enemy  skilfully  effected  a  retreat,  fearing  they  would 
share  the  fate  of  Cronje. 

Some  anxiety  is  felt  regarding  Mafeking,  against 
which  the  Boers  are  pressing  the  siege  with  unusual 
vitjor. 


Major  Geo.  W.  Mersereau,  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
New  Brunswick,  is  a  soldier  by  instinct  and  inheritance, 
tracing  his  descent  from  a  military  ancestor.  Gen.  Joshua 
Mersereau,  of  the  King's  Guard  in  France.  If  Major 
Mersereau  cannot  go  to  South  Africa  himself  he  will  be 
well  represented  by  his  son,  Fred.  Mer.sereau,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  who  has  joined  the  ^itrathcona 
Horse  which  sails  from  Halifax  on  the  b'lth.  Another 
.son  is  Capt.  C.  J.  Mersereau,  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Militia,  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Acadia  University. 

Corporal  Wni.  Cox,  a  member  of  the  South  Afiican 
Light  Horse  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  Philip  Cox,  Principal  of 
the  Chatham  Grammar  School.  Corporal  Cox  is  in 
Lord  Dundonalfl's  detachment  man<euvring  in  Natal 
and  around  Ladysniith.  He  has  been  in  many  engage- 
ments, including  the  disastrous  battle  of  Colen.so,  and 
escaped  unharmed.  lie  in  conipan}-  with  six  otliers 
recently  pei  formed  a  daring  and  plucky  action  in  suc- 
cessfully guiding  a  rope  fenyboat  across  the  Tugela 
river,  e.xposed  to  the  fire  of  Boer  riflemen  ;  all  e.scaped 
nnharmt'd. 


A  correspondent  sends  the  following  anecdote  to 
the  Review.  I  have  two  nephews  of  the  inquiring 
age.  To-day  tliey  were  looking  at  photographs  of  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  their  aunt  "  explained."  Aftei- 
they  went  home,  the  younger  said,  "  Manniia,  do  you 
know  about  volcanoes  ?  "  "^Vhat  about  them  ?"  "  Why, 
you  know,  the  red  hot  edgings  come  down  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  and  set  fire  to  them."  "  It  i.«  red  hot 
lava,"  said  the  elder  boy.  "  Oh,  yes  :  red  hot  laths.  I 
forgot." 

The  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of  drawing  should  begin 
to  learn  now.  A  knowledge  of  the  art  will  l)e  equal  in 
possibilities  to  the  acquisition  of  a  third  hand. 
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BUSY  WORK. 

Uader  this  heiul  i'«<li  moiiili  there  will  Ijf  finin<l  piprcineB  that  m«y 
b»  used  for  silriit  deal  work,  olniw  drllN,  aud  ivvlcw  work.  Primary 
t«acbt*ni  are  iuvited  t<i  (xmtrilmlt?  to  thU  coluiiiii  any  ilevifaatir  plaiu 
thpy  have  found  i-ffectlve  in  keeping  clilldren  pn<llialjly  employt-d 

MoRNiNii  Hecitatios  —  FOB  Pkimary  Clask. 

I  will  be  (.'urofiil  all  tlie  <laj' 

About  the  words  these  li|>H  sliull  sjiy. 

Thesaears  iiiiist  never  full  to  hciir 
What's  told  me  by  my  teuchor  rlear. 

These  eyes  ii|>on  my  work  must  stay. 
And  'round  the  room  they  must  not  stray. 

These  feet  must  softly  walk  ;  and  they 
Beneath  my  desk  must  nuiet  stay. 

These  hands  must  busy  l)e,  to<lay. 

But  with  their  work,  and  not  with  play. 

And  here,  in  school,  the  whole  day  throuj/rh, 
I'll  <lii  the  best  that  I  can  do. 

-Citiniiioii  School  Kiliiralion- 

FiNCERlW'.S. 

[  This  is  an  exerci.se  for  tlie  child's  hands.  Let  the 
hands  to  begin  with,  he  wide  open,  the  fingers  extended; 
then  let  every  action  he  done.  The  "  falling,  falling," 
is  to  go  lower  and  lower,  very  gently.] 

Shut  them  '.    Open  !     Shut  them  I     0|>en  : 

(;ive  a  little  clap. 
Open  :     Shut  them  '.     Open  !     Shut  them  '. 

Lay  them  in  your  lap. 
Creep  them,  creep  them,  creep  them,  creep  them. 

Up  to  little  chin  ; 
0|ien  wide  the  little  mouthie, 

Pup  one  tinjier  in  ! 

Shut  them!     Open!     Shut  them  I     Oiicn  I 

On  to  shoulder  tly  : 
Let  them  like  a  liirdie  tiutter, 

Flutter  to  the  .■^ky. 
Fallini;,  falling,  falling,  falling, 

Nearly  to  the  ground  : 
Quickly  raise,  then,  all  the  fingers. 

Twist  them  round  and  round. 

— f^ii'jh  anil  Ltani. 

How  TO  Teach  the  Roman  Numekals  from  I  to  .\TT. 

For  material,  have  a  cardboard  picture  of  a  clock 
face  without  hands,  and  the  hours  plainly  marked  in 
Roman  figures.  Also  a  quantity  of  little  slips  of  wood. 
A  box  of  wooden  toothpicks  will  do  nicely. 

First,  make  the  numerals  T  to  .\IT  on  the  blackboard 
several  times,  and  call  especial  attention  to  them. 
Then  hold  up  your  hand  with  the  fingers  extended,  and 
let  the  children  see  that  the  fingers  roughly  represent 
I,  II,  III,  nil  ;  the  little  finger  representing  I,  the 
next  added  to  it  forming  II,  the  middle  finger  added  to 
these  forming  III,   the  forefinger  added  to   the    other 


tlirce  iiiakiiift  II II  Show  llwiii  that  ihr  for<-tin)(er 
and  thumb  ext«!nde<i  form  the  \' ■  Impreas  upon  the 
children  the  two  wnya  of  making  four,  and  explain  that 
the  second  one  when-  I  is  placed  Ix-fori-  V  iiicanx  one 
one  le.ss  than  five  ;  al.s<i  that  I  put  after  \'  meana  one 
more  than  V  ;  and  in  the  same  way  explain  VII  and 
VIII.  Show  that  IX  is  one  leHs  than  ten  .  S.I  i*  one 
more  than  ten,  etc. 

Give  each  child  three  dozen  toothpicks,  and  let  lliem 
make  the  numerals  for  themselvea.  Call  upoii  them  to 
make  a  I.K,  a  V,  a  III,  a  IV,  a  VI,  etc. 

Let  the  children  in  turn  take  the  pictured  clock  face 
and  a  toothpick.  They  should  hold  one  end  of  the 
toothpick  at  the  centre,  with  the  finger  for  a  pivot, 
then  with  the  other  hand  move  the  stick  around  to 
show  III,  V,  .\,  etc.,  as  the  teacher  calls  for  them.  Do 
not  use  or  refer  to  a  minute  hand,  for  the  calculationa 
are  too  dillicult  for  the  little  ones. 

Spei.i.  ani>  Pronolsck. 

Words  frequently  confused  in  pronunciation  and  upon 
which  special  drill  is  recommended :  Through,  thorough  ; 
thought,  though  ;  tough,  trough  ;  together,  to  gather  , 
(juit,  (|uite,  quiet ;  worm,  warm  ;  how,  now,  know  ; 
stop,  stoop  ;  form,  from  ;  there,  where,  here  :  of,  off; 
for  ;  saw  ;  was  ;  drop,  droop  ;  are,  our  ;  loose,  lose  ; 
then,  when  ;  that,  what ;  on,  no  ;  felt,  left. 

Mb.mory  CJkms. 

The  world  is  ever  as  wc  take  it. 

And  life,  dear  child,  is  what  we  make  it. 

Say  well  is  good,  but  Do  well  is  better. 

Better  to  be  alone  than  in  bati  company. 

Obey  thy  parents  ;  keep  thy  word  justly ;  swear  not. 

— Shakespt-are. 

Difficulties  strengthen  the  mind,  as  well  as  labor  does 
the  body.— Seneca. 

Know  how  to  listen,  and  you  will  profit  even  from 
those  wlio  talk  hndly. —  Plut'irch. 

Keep  a  watch  on  your  words,  my  darling. 

For  words  are  wonderful  things  : 
Tliey  are  sweet,  like  the  bees'  fiesh  honey  - 

Like  the  bees,  they  have  terrible  Btings. 
They  can  ble**  like  the  gliul  «arm  suiishiue 

And  briffhten  a  lonely  life  : 
They  can  cut,  in  the  strife  of  anger. 

Like  nil  o|icn  two-e<lge<l  knife. 

1'KIMAKV     REAI'INfi. 

In  addition  to  and  along  with  the  study  of  the  reading 
lessons  in   the  text-book,   the  best  primary  schools  are 
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now  preparing  and  printing,  or  writing  upon  the  black- 
board, reading  lessons  that  are  based  upon  nature  study, 
or  stories  told,  or  other  school  exercises.  These  lessons 
are  composed  by  children  and  teacher  working  together, 
she  writing  each  sentence  as  it  is  formed.  It  would  be 
a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  provide  slips  and  have 
the  best  writers  in  the  primary  class,  or  in  the  next 
class  above  it,  write  out  a  series  of  such  reading  lessons. 
It  would  give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  good  writing  in 
the  early  grades,  for  the  children  to  know  that  their 
work  was  to  serve  as  models. 

A  Good  Exercise. 

Suppose  a  cube  3  inches  on  a  side  to  be  painted  over 
its  entire  surface.  Now  let  the  block  be  cut  into  cubes 
1  inch  on  a  side.      How  many  such  cubes  will  there  be  1 

How   many  will  not  be  painted  at  all  ? 

How  many  on  one  side  only  1 

How  many  on  two  sides  1 

How  many  on  three  sides  ? 

Where  are  the  cubes  that  are  painted  on  three 
sides  1 

On  two  sides  1 

On  one  side  1 

With  quite  young  children,  it  would  be  a  profitable 
exercise  to  bring  the  cube  before  the  class,  paint  it,  cut 
it,  and  so  answer  these  questions  by  ocular  inspection. 

But,  with  older  pupils,  it  will  be  better  to  let  the 
work  be  seen  by  the  "  mind's  eye  "  alone.  We  think 
many  pupils  in  the  geometry  class  may  find  it  not  easy 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions.  Construct  similar 
questions  for  2-inch  and  4-inch  cubes. — Home  and  School 
Education. 


'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


B.  M.  -(1)  Tlie  average  of  ten  results  was  17.5.  That  of 
the  first  three  was  16.2.5,  and  of  the  next  four  16.5  ;  the  eighth 
was  three  less  than  the  ninth,  and  four  less  than  the  tenth. 
What  was  the  tenth  ? 

(2)  The  gross  receipts  of  a  railway  company  in  a  certain 
town  arc  apjmrtioned  thus:  4(1";  to  pay  the  working  expenses, 
54%  to  give  the  shareholders  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3i%  on 
their  shares,  and  the  remainder,  S425.25,  is  reserved.  What 
was  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company  ? 

(1)  Sum  of  the  ten  results  =  10  X  17.5   =17') 
Sum  of  the  first  three  =    3  x  16.25  =  48.75 
Sum  of  the  next  four  =    4  x  16.5  =  66 
Therefore  the  sura  of  the  last  three  =  175-  114.75 
=  60.25. 

The  tenth  =  the  eighth  -t-  4 
The  ninth  ■=  the  eighth  +  3 
The  eighth  =  the  eighth. 


Therefore  the  last  three  =  3  x  the  eighth  +  7  =  60.25 

Therefore  3  x  the  eighth  =  53.25 

the  eighth  =  17.75 

the  ninth   =20.75 

the  tenth  =21.75 

(2)  Since  6%  of  gross  receipts  =  $42525 

Therefore  the  gross  receipts  = "   "^    =  $708750 

6 

Now  3i%of  the  capital  =  ^^J,-  of  $708750 

rru      r        .1."        -A  -f  1       4.100x54x708750 

Therefore    the    paid-up    capital  =  §5- 


: $10935000 


3ix  100 


J.  B.  J. — (1)  How  many  minutes  from  14.20   o'clock,  June 
24th,  1896,  to  8.4U  o'clock,  Jan.  3rd,  1901  ? 

(2)  In  31b.  2  oz.  11  dwt.  14.4  gr.  how  many  grams? 
days.    hrs.    min. 

(1)  What  is  left  of  the 

24th  of  June 0  9  40 

Remaining  part  of  June,     6  0  0 

Days  in  July 31  0  0 

Days  in  August 31  0  0 

Days  in  September ....    30  0  0 

Days  in  October 31  0  0 

Days  in  November .      .    30  0  0 

Days  in  December 31  0  0 

Days  in  1897 365  0  0 

Days  in  1898 365  0  0 

Days  in  1899 365  0  0 

Days  in  1900 365  0  0 

Days  in  Jan.,  1901 2  8  40 

1652   18     20  =  2379980  minutes 
The  answer  in  the  book  is  not  correct. 

(2)  We  have  18518.4  grains.  But  15.432  grains  are 
given  as  equal  to  one  gram.     Therefore 

18518.4 -T- 15.432  =  1200. 
From   the  data  given   in   Part  III  of  Kennedy  and 
O'Hearn's  Arithmetic  the  correct  answer  is  1200  grams 
and  not  1199.9728  as  in  the  book  answer. 

(3)  For  Ex.  11,  page  43,  Kennedy  and  O'Hearn's 
Arithmetic,  the  correct  answer  is  10  ac.  65  sq.  rds, 
16  sq.  yds.,  4  sq.  ft.,  136  sq.  in. 


Subscriber. —  On  the  map  of  South  Africa  we  find  the 
words  "  fontein  "  and  "dorp  "  used  several  times,  in  such  words 
as  Elandsfontein,  Bloemfontein,  Magersfontein,  etc.  Klerks- 
dorp,  Ventetsdorj),  Krugersdorp,  etc.  In  your  next  Review 
[)lease  give  the  meaning  of  these  words  ;  also  describe  "gun- 
cotton." 

"  Fontein  "  means  a  fountain  or  spring  (Bloemfontein, 
the  fountain  of  tlowers).  "  Dorp  "  is  a  village  (Krugers- 
dorp is  of  course  named  in  honor  of  President  Kruger.) 
"  Gun  cotton  "  is  an  explosive  substance  obtained  by 
subjecting  common  cotton  to  the  action  of  stiong  nitric 
acid. 
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F.  B.  H.— (1)  A  and  B.  run  a  mile.  At  the  tint  lieut  A 
gives  B  a  start  of  20  yds.  and  lieiits  liim  by  30  seconds.  At 
the  second  heat  A  gives  B  u  xtiirt  of  ',V2  seconds,  tinil  beats  him 
by  9,*,  yds.      Find  the  rate  \>ev  hour  at  which  A  runs. 

(2)  Two  trains,  92  feet  long  and  84  feet  long,  res|>ectively, 
are  moving  with  uniform  velocity  on  parallel  rails;  when  they 
move  in  opixjsite  directions  they  are  observed  to  pass  each 
other  in  one  second  and  a-half;  but  when  they  move  in  the 
>uime  direction  the  faster  train  is  observed  to  |)ass  the  other  in 
six  seconds:  tin<l  the  late  at  which  each  train  moves. 

Suppose  that  A  ciin  run  x  yards  in  a  second,  and  that 
B  can  run  y  yards  in  a  second.     Then  at  the  first  heat 

A  takes    seconds,  and  B  takes seconds;  thus 

X  y 


1740     1760 


+  30.     At    the  second  heat  B  runs   17G0 


,        ,       1760-9/,      1760     ,, 

-  9A  yards  ;  thus  — — !-!  = +  32. 

*'  y  X 

Therefore   x=J|,   y  —  \^-       f|  yards    per    second  = 

1  '1  miles  per  hour. 

(2)  Suppose  the  faster  train  moves  through  x  feet  per 

second,  and  the  other  through  y  feet  per  second.      When 

the  trains  move  in  opposite  directions  they  approach,  or 

separate,    at    the  rate    of  x  +  y  feet    per  second,  thus 

1  7fi 

=  1  A.     When  the  trains   move  in  the  same  direc- 

X  +  y 

tion  they  approach,  or  separate,  at  the  rate  of  x  -  y  feet 

per  second  ;  thus  =  6. 

'^  x-y 


.1.  H. — (1)  How  many  cubic  yards  of  masonry  in  the  walls  of 
a  cellar  that  is  24  ft.  long  an<l  18  ft.  wide,  measured  on  the 
outside,  the  wall.-*  being  7  ft.  ."{  in.  high  and  1  ft.  6  in.  thick  ? 

(2)  The  walls  of  a  foundation  measured  on  the  inside  are 
30  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide.  How  many  cubic  yards  in  it  if 
the  walls  are  7  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  thick? 

(1)  Take  the  outside  measurement  of  the  two  ends 
and  we  have  2  x  18  =  36.  Take  the  inside  measurement 
of  the  two  sides  and  we  have  2  x  21  =-42.  (42  x  36)  ft. 
XU  ft.  x7J  ft.  =848.2.5  cu.  ft.  =  31.4I  cu.  yds. 

(2)  Take  the  in.side  measurement  of  tiie  two  sides  and 
we  have  2  x  30  =  60.  Take  the  outside  measurement  of 
the  two  ends  and  we  have  2  X  29  =  58.    (60-|-58)ft.  x  2  ft. 

X  7ft.  =  1,652  cu.  ft.  =  6 1.1 8  cu.  yds. 


Arocs. — Do  bears  always  hibernate  in  this  country  ? 

We  suppose  they  do  in  the  wild  state  ;  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  though  excellent  winter  ijuarters  were 
provided  for  the  young  bears  in  Rockwood  Park,  St. 
John,  the  past  winter,  they  refused  to  go  into  thera, 
probably  because  the  supply  of  food  was  abundant. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  other  instances  of  bears 
not  hibernating  in  winter? 


Editor  Educational  Rerifw  : 

SlH,  —  Ah  the  New  Brunswick  Readers  will  be  the 
only  ones  used  in  New  iSrunswick  after  August,  1900, 
and  ax  these  readers  so  far  as  I  am  uwar<i  will  not  con- 
tain outlines  of  British  history,  as  did  the  Royal  Readera, 
and  as  Kditli  Thompson's  England  is  much  too  difficult 
for  lit'ginners,  there  will  Im-  nee<J  of  an  elementary  l>ook 
in  ISritish  history  covering  the  work  of  the  common 
school  course  up  to  and  including  Grade  VIII.  Believing 
also  that  much  valuable  time  is  lost  at  present  in  the 
common  sclnxds  of  New  Brunswick  by  attempting  to 
teach  to  beginners  Canadian  history  from  a  Ixxik  that  is 
only  suitable  to  high  school  work,  I  write  to  you  hoping 
that  you  will  use  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper  in 
agitating  for  something  better  than  we  have  at  present. 
I  know  you  have  done  much  during  the  past  year  to 
awaken  a  study  of  Canadian  history  b)'your  publication 
of  history  leaflets.  I  think  the  Ontario  "  Public  School 
History  of  England  and  Canada,"  by  O.  .Mercer  Adam 
and  J.  W.  Robertson,  B.  A.,  LL.  li.,  would  supply  the 
want  most  admirably.  Ai\'e  still  could  have  W.  H.  P. 
Clements'  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  high 
school  text.  I  hope  to  see  the  matter  discussed  in  the 
Review.  R.  B.  Masterton, 

Dalbousie,  N.  B.  -P""-  Sup.  School. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  school  at  Middleton,  Annapolis  County,  N.  S., 
is  achieving  great  success  under  the  principalship  of 
O.  P.  Goucher,  A.  B.  {Acadia).  Middleton  is  a  rising 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Central  and 
Dominion  Atlantic  Railways.  A  few  years  ago,  this 
place  supported  an  inferior  miscellaneous  school.  Now 
it  sustains  a  graded  scliool  of  three  large  departments 
taught  respectively  by  Principal  Goucher,  Miss  Leia  B. 
Reagh  and  Miss  Elizalieth  A.  Parker.  Principal 
Goucher's  Department  is  composed  entirely  of  tiigh 
school  pupils  of  whom  there  are  fijly-six  registered,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  nearly  forty.  Few 
sections  can  show  such  rapid  educational  development, 
much  of  which  is  due  to  Principal  Goucher  who  is 
deservedly  popular  in  this  section. 

A  fourth  department  has  been  added  to  the  flourish- 
ing school  at  North  Heati,  Grand  Manan,  and  Miss 
Jennie  Ingalls  has  been  appointed  teacher. 


The  total  enrolment  of  student-s  at  the  Truro,  N.  S., 
Normal  School,  for  the  present  term,  is  225,  the  largest 
in  its  history. 

Principal  A.  D.  Brown,  of  Bridgetown,  Annapolis 
County,  N.  S.,  has  Iteen  filling  his  present  position  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  progressive  town  most  effi- 
ciently for  the  past  sixteen  years.  His  pupils,  as  a  rijle, 
take  high  rank  at  the  provincial  examinations— which 
fact  has  tended  to  materially  enhance  his  reputation  as 
a  teacher.  While  Principal  Brown's  success  is  very 
largely  due  to  his  own  energy  and  tact,  he  has  been 
ably  assisted  by  a  public  spirited  and  capable  board  of 
commissioners  who  aim    to  employ    none  but    efficient 
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first-class  teachei's  in  the  lower  departments.  The  pre- 
sent staff  of  teachers,  under  Principal  Brown,  are  Miss 
Lillian  A.  Milner,  Miss  Helen  A.  Vidito  and  Miss 
Margaret  C.  Spurr,  all  of  whom  are  efficient  first  class 
normal-trained  teachers.  Bridgetown  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  efficiency  of  its  schools. 


Among  the  signs  of  progress  in  country  districts,  says 
the  St.  Stephen  Courier,  may  be  noted  organs  for  school 
u.se — as  at  Elmsville,  Lower  Bocabec  and  Bay  Road. 
Good  pictures  are  hung  in  many  of  the  schools,  and  scrap 
books  filled  with  useful  information  gathered  by  teach- 
ers and  pupils  are  making  their  appearance. 


The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Inspectoral  District,  No.  4, 
(Annapolis  and  Digby  Counties)  Nova  Scotia,  will  meet 
at  Middleton,  Annapolis  County,  on  the  lltli  and  l"2th 
days  of  April.  The  Teachers  of  Inspectoial  Districts, 
Nos.  2  and  3,  will  be  allowed  to  attend  this  meeting 
under  existing  regulations  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
teachers  of  District  No.  4.  Districts  Nos.  2  and  3, 
embrace  the  Counties  of  Lunenburg,  Queens,  Shelburne, 
and  Yarmouth,  which  have  no  organized  institute. 


The  school  children  and  teachers  of  Truro,  N.  S., 
have  subscribed  $83  to  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund, 
The  Church  School  for  Girls  at  Wind.sor,  has  sent  in 
$30,  and  numerous  other  schools  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  have  contributed  varying  amounts  from  one 
dollar  up. 


Mr.  S.  L.  T.  Mclvnight,  who  for  some  time  success- 
fully taught  the  Superior  School  at  Port  Elgin,  N.  B., 
has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  department  of 
railways  at  Ottawa. 


Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  Perry 
Art  Pictures  in  the  schools  of  Albert  County,  says  the 
Maplf  Leaf.  The  teacher.s  find  them  a  great  source  of 
interest  and  instruction. 


Principal  J.  M.  Longley,  A.  M.  (Acadia)  is  one  of 
the  successful  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  has  had 
much  experience,  both  in  common  and  in  high  school 
work.  He  has  been  principal  of  the  County  Academ- 
ies at  Annapolis,  at  Guysboro,  and  at  Digby.  He  was 
in  charge  of  Guysboro  Academy  for  eight  years,  and 
resigned  from  that  position  on  account  of  his  health. 
After  one  year's  rest.  Principal  Longley  took  charge  of 
the  Digby  Academy,  from  which  position  he  resigned 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  of  the  town.  For  nearly  two 
years.  Principal  Longley  has  had  charge  of  the  Advan- 
ced Department  of  the  graded  schools  at  Paradi.se.  An- 
napolis County,  his  native  place,  and  at  the  .same  time 
he  has  the  oversight  and  management  of  a  small  farm 
which  he  owns  and  on  which  he  resides.  For  many 
years  past,  the  Paradise  school  has  taken  a  high  rank, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  its  high  reputation 
will  be  materially  enhanced  under  Principal  T^ongley's 
regime.  The  Elementary  Department  of  that  school  is 
being  taught  mo.st  succe.ssfully  by  Miss  Edith  Balcolm, 
Class   B. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


For  years  attention  lias  been  attracted  to  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  chieHy  on  account  of  the  progressive  character  of 
the  education  given  in  them  and  its  adaption  to  public  needs 
and  improvement.  The  autobiography  of  Supt.  John  B. 
Peaslee, '  of  that  city,  shows  what  can  be  accomplished  for 
schools  in  the  way  of  literary  stimulation,  in  inspiring  young 
children  to  read  and  love  good  books,  in  celebrating  the  birth- 
daj-s  of  authors,  in  adorning  schoolrooms  with  ai)propriate 
pictures,  in  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  and  implanting  in 
other  ways  a  love  of  nature,  in  cultivating;  a  higher  moral  tone, 
chiefly  by  inculcating  habits  of  neatness,  order  and  method  in 
work,  and  in  introducing  many  practical  reforms  in  teachinsr. 
During  the  twelve  years  superintendency  of  Dr.  Peaslee,  the 
Cincinnati  schools  attained  the  highest  reputation  at  lieme  and 
abroad,  which  won  for  them  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Harris,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  that  Dr.  Peaslee 
had  accomplishefl  the  best  thing  done  for  schools  of  that  country 
in  fifty  years.  This  is  high  ])raise.  Kvery  teacher  will  be 
benefitted  by  reading  the  book,  which  is  stimulating  and 
interesting  from  many  points,  chiefly  in  this, — that  it  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  for  the  community,  the  home  and 
the  school  by  couraee,  devotion  and  perseverance. 

Two  notable  text-books  on  botany  have  recentlj-  appeared 
which  are  destined  to  exert  a  wide  influence  in  the  modern 
conception  of  that  science.  These  are  "Plant  Relations" 
noticed  in  the  December  Review,  and  "  Plant  Structures,"- 
both  by  Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Chicago  University.  Stu- 
dents of  botany  and  lay  readers  will  read  these  books  with  the 
greatest  interest  because  they  embrace  the  latest  researches 
governing  adaptation  of  structure  in  plants  to  habits  and 
environment,  those  evolutionary  processes  by  which  our  present 
forms  came  into  existence,  and  the  conditions  under  which  such 
forms  maintain  their  places.  To  begin  u  woiU  on  plants  with 
the  lower  forms,  gradually  working  u[)  to  the  higher,  has 
usually  been  considered  a  failure,  but  in  this  case  the  author 
assumes  that  "the  lower  groups  are  not  merely  necessary  to 
fill  any  general  view  of  the  plant  kingrdom,  but  they  are 
absolutely  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  structures  of 
the  highest  group."  {P/ant  Struct iirex,  p.  17'2).  As  one  follows 
his  work  from  the  sea- weeds  to  the  Howerinj;  plants,  watching 
the  evolution  of  new  forms  with  added  functions,  told  with 
fine  powers  of  description,  aided  by  abundant  illustration,  he 
realizes  that  the  author  is  convinced  that  his  plan  is  the  proper 
one.  Throughout  the  book  the  idea  of  function  is  always 
present,  giving  the  jea!  meaning  to  structure,  and  leading  to  a 
broad  knowledge  of  classification.  The  clear  summing  of 
foregoing  charactei's,  for  instance,  in  taking  up  a  new  class  of 
plants,  is  one  evidence  of  the  skill  with  which  the  subject 
is  treated.  The  clearness  of  the  descriptions,  with  as  few 
technical  terms  as  possible,  its  beauty  of  illustration,  and 
attractive  ))ages,  makes  thii,  with  "  Plant  Relations."  almost 
an  ideal  work  for  the  student  of  plants.  H. 


'  Thoughts  .\nii  Exi'kriences  I.n  .and  Out  uf  School.  By 
John  B.  Peaslee,  LL.  B. ,  Ph.D.  Accnmjianied  by  Letters  from 
L(iuj.'fellow,  Whittier,  Holmes  and  other  .American  authors. 
3i  X  7.^  inches.  Pages  SiKi  :  price  .$l.."i(l.  Publishers  Curts  & 
Jenninjrs,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

'  I'l.AST  Strhi'ti-kes,  a  Second  Book  of  Botany,  by  Prof. 
John  M.  Coulter,  A.  .M.,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Department'of  Botany, 
University  of  Chicago,  ."i.l  x  .S  inche.s.  t^loth.  Pajjcs  'MX. 
Price  SI. '20.     Publishers,  1)"  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York. 
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A  Modern  >rercennry'  is  n  story  of  the  "  Prisoner  of  Xonrla  "  | 
typp  and  a  very  pood  one.     There  is  the  unnal  hamlsome  and  j 
t;nllHnt   young    Riipli^hmaii  in  the   xcrvice  of  u  Hmnll    foreign 
st«t<>,  11  certain    .lnhii    Riillywood  in  thin  cuw.     The  StHte  of 
"  MiiaMin  "  i«  an  objert  of  keen  interent  to  hoth   Knghind  and 
tiirniany.  and  conKpinicies  to  dethrone  the  ruler  and  to  give  u|>  j 
the  freedom  of  the  little  I'ouutiy  create  the  iicces.»aiy  complex     i 
ities  of  plot.      Komanlic  interest  is  heightened  hy  the  U-autiful   , 
wife  of  the  inch  coiix|iirat^>r,  who  fancies  ticrsi-lf  in  love  with 
Rjillywood,  and  the  ilaiighter  of  the  time  serving  chancellor, 
wlin  is  the  leal  heroine.     The  plot  is  i^kilfiilly  interwoven,  anil   j 
the  story  a«  a  nholc,  well  told.     The  rather  mysterious  intro- 
iluctioii  of  the  heroine  is  well  managed,  and  the  scene  where   ' 
lt;illywood   has  to  choose  l>ctweeii  his  duty  to   Mnasan,  whore 
sworn  soldier  he  is,  and  his  duty  to  Kngland  and  to  his  friends 
is   so    well    worked  out   and    so   exciting    that   the    follow  iiig 
scone.-)  fall  rather  flat. 

.Mr.  .Jacolw  has  chosen  a.s  the  scenes  of  his  short  stories'  "the 
little  caigo-hoat.",  that  sail  the  wet  seas  round."  Whoever 
enjoys  a  good  laugh  i.s  advi.sed  to  read  this  book.  Two  of  the 
tales,  indeed,  "An  Intervention,"  and  '"The  l^st  .^hip  "  have 
a  touch  of  tiairedy,  hnl  the  others  arc  pure  fun  throughout. 
The  old  theme  of  one  digging  a  pit  for  another  and  falling  into 
it  himself  is  handled  !n  a  variety  of  ways,  from  the  story  of  the 
Ikjv  who  wanted  to  be  a  pirat«,  t'>  that  of  the  skip|)Or  unil  mate 
whose  wives  couldn't  agree.  Aside  from  liiimorous  situations, 
.'iilmiration  is  deinaiuled  for  the  skill  which  tells  each  story 
without  ail  uiinecossary  word. 

V\'e  do  not  know  whether  or  no  "  The  Barrys  "'  w,is  meant 
when  some  one  spoke  of  "An  Irish  .story  without  a  laugh  in 
it,"  hut  that  de.scription  applies  not  inaptly  to  Mr.  Bullock's 
book.  Frank  Barry,  a  young  journalist  living  in  London,  is 
engaged  to  pretty  Marian  Dent  ;  he  goes  to  Ireland  to  visit  his 
Uncle  Hugh  :  there  he  falls  in  love  with  Nan  Butler— that  is, 
enough  to  tnke  some  pains  to  ensure  her  sending  an  old  sweet- 
heart to  the  right  about.  "  She  was  a  dear  girl,  was  Marian, 
She  was  not  in  the  least  like  Nan.  Nan  was  simple,  Marian, 
coraj)lex.  Nan  was  humorous,  .Marian  a  little  sober.  Xan 
was  a  plain  country  lass,  a  maid  just  as  (lod  had  fashioned  her, 
.Marian  was  a  girl  of  mind,  of  training  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 
He  liked  both,  could  idiiiost  love  ..."  The  honest  old  uncle 
clisiipproves  of  this  shilly-sliallying  young  man  cpiite  as  much 
as  the  reader  does,  and  holds  up  to  him  as  a  warning  liis  own 
father.  "Your  father  was  clever — ay,  cleverer  than  the  lot 
of  us  together,  but  he  had  that  weak  jaw  of  yours,  an"  always 
a  woman  could  wheedle  him-  whcedlin'  and  drink,  wheedlin' 
ami  drink."  Nan's  father  and  mother  favor  Frank,  in  ignor- 
.1  nee  of  his  engagement,  but  he  has  no  idea  of  marrying  her, 
which  Hugh  thinks  is  lucky  for  Nan.  "The  woman  1  pity," 
he  says,  the  night  before  Frank  goes  back  to  lx>ndon,  "is  the 
woman  that  get«  ye."  In  spite  of  our  inevitable  contempt  for 
Frank  all  this  first  half  of  the  book  is  delightful.  The  reader 
i-an  enter  into  Frank's  enjoyment  of  the  whole-some  life  in  the 
ofien  air,  and  of   the  warm  welcome  of   the  kindly  neighbors. 


'  A  MoDKBN  Mrri:kn.\rv,  by  K.  and  Hesketh  Prichard  (E.  A 
H.  Heron).      Macmillans'  Colonial  Library,  1899. 

■  .MoKK  CaruoKs,  by  \V.  \V.  .Jacobs,  author  of  "  .Many 
tj'argoes,"  "The  Skipper's  Wooing,"  etc.,  Toronto.  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co..  Limited,  IS99. 

^TiiK  B.iRKVs,  by  Shaw  F.  Bullock,  Toronto.  The  W.  ,7. 
tiage  &  Co..  Limited.    IS99. 


Nan's  father  ih  by  no  means  to  he  diwpiaed,  *iwi  Nan  iu>r>^lf 
is  a1tog(.-ther  channing.  Theie  is  n  ►ad  falling  off  in  rr«|ity  in 
the  sei'ond  part.  Hen-  »..  mn-  Fmiik  iiiiirri,<l  m  MnriHn.  but 
uncomfortably  conscious   ol  h>  llv  o( 

her  ability  to  recognij'c  weaki.'  HMtl<-r 

family  have  reverses  and  i-onic  to  l.>iiidiiii.  :tc.'<>ni|jnnie<l  bv 
Nans  still  faithful  ln\er.  T<sl  k<i»».  Frank  «<•«->.  them  and  tolls 
his  wife  lie  after  lie,  i|Uite  iiiinn-eKiutnly  a.s  far  u»  the  im|iartial 
reailer  can  «ec.  There  is  a  iliitcUnare,  and  Manan  loarMS 
Frank,  taking  her  child  with  her.  Frank  tricK  losolnceliimaeU 
with  cards  aial  cirink  and  enters  in  his  diary,  "/  um  mi/jiuhtr't 
mil.'"  The  child  ilies  and  hnslund  and  wife  are  reconciled. 
There  is  an  uiiplea-Hni  straining  after  olfeot  in  the  last  scene*, 
and  it  is  hard  t<i  iindersliuid  how  any  one  cii|«ble  of  wnting 
the  Irish  scenes  could  dexcend  to  the  lialhoH  of  the  final 
IHiragniph. 

Houses  of  Idass'  is  a  curious  liook.  The  story  is  welt 
handled  aiitl  intcrestini.'  to  the  end.  The  author's  piir|>os<-  is 
evidently  a  goo«l  one.  conscientiously  worked  out,  and  there 
are  tine  [wssaigcs  here  and  there.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
grave  ollenses  against  taste,  and  in  the  lighliiess  with  which 
.Marian  Halfoirl  and  Charles  l.jtn^trv  regaid  their  youthful 
sin,  something  worse.  A  minor  matter,  hut  one  which  annoys 
the  reader  at  the  outset,  is  the  very  peculiar  English  of  one  of 
the  principal  characters.  Could  not  the  fact  that  William 
Halfotd  had  married  beneath  him  be  emphasized  without 
making  his  wife  say  "  Her  aiw  calleil  Marian,"  or  "  His  name 
are  Charles  Langtry,  and  him  lives  at  (iowanstone  T"     E.  R. 


The  series  of  text-books  on  English  Literature  published  by 
the  Macmillans,  and  edited  by  distinguished  men  of  letters,  for 
colonial  universities  and  high  schools,  has  place<l  many  of  the 
masterpieces  of  English  within  the  reach  of  a  great  number  of 
students.  The  lifo  of  Uryden'  gives  a  pro|)er  estimate  of  his 
place  in  literature  ;  and  his  chief  work,  which  has  not  been 
hitherto  annotated  except  in  the  not  easily  aceoasible  edition 
of  Scott,  supplies  notes,  hi.storical  allusions,  and  other  matter 
which  the  busy  student  will  appreciate. 

.Messrs  Houghton,  MifHin  and  Co,,  Boston,  arc   lioing  excel 
lent  work  for  teachers  and  students  in  the  publication  of  their 
Art  and     Literature  .Series.'     The    .Art  Series  tills  in    an  ad- 
mirable way  a  very  distinct  nee<l  in  our  schools--the  reprcsen 
tation    of  the    world's   greatest    pictures,  with    interpretative 


'  HolSE-s  OK  Gla.ss  :  A  Romance,  by  Walhice  Lloyd  (I)r. 
.James  .Mgie).     Toronto.      W.  .J.   Cage  A  Co.,    Limited,  ISOfl. 

'.Johnson's  Lifk  of  Drvokn.  By  Peter  Peterson.  It.Sc,, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Ijinguages,  Elphinstone  College.  Bombay. 
With  notes.      Pages.  IS.i  :  price  -J*.  M. 

Drypkn's  Tmk  Hini>  ani«  I'anther.  With  introduction  and 
notes  by  W.  H.  Williams,  M.A.,  Profe."sor  of  Chuwics  and 
English  Litenitiire  in  the  I'niversity  of  Tasmania.  Pages, 
134  :  price  2s.  t'xi. 

Macniillan  &  ComiMiny,  Ixindon.  19<»'.  • 

■'RlvKitsitiE  .\RT  Series  :  .\  collection  of  Pictures  with  In 
troduction  and  Interpretation.  Issued  Quarterly :  price . "ft •  els. 
each.  Yearly  sub.«cription,  Sl.iMi.  Numliers  already  issued  : 
1,    Raphael  :  -.  Rcnibnindt  ;  .'{,  Michelaiii:elo. 

HiVEKsinK  LiTEKATrRE  SERIES,  » itli  iiit rodiiction.  notes,  ntiil 
vocabulary  where  necessary.  Issued  monthly:  price,  siiigln 
numbers,  l.'i  ct«.  Double  numl)er«,  ."!<•  cts.  Yearly  suliecrip 
tion  (9  numbers)  $1..'J5.  Six  numbers  already  [lublished,  cm 
bracing  selections  from  Homer.  Chaucer,  Hswthonio  anil 
Howells. 

Publishers  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  A:  Co.,  Boston. 
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text,  giving  biographical  sketches  of  the  painters,  the  stories 
of  the  paintings,  historical  references — in  fact  a  complete 
equipment  of  information  that  lacks  nothing  in  presenting  to 
secure  interest  and  instruction.  The  Literature  series  is  no 
less  admirable  in  its  way,  some  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of 
literature  being  presented  in  a  convenient  form,  at  a  low  price, 
and  very  suitable  for  supplementary  reading. 

A  book  on  Spelling,  when  it  has  so  much  to  recommend  it 
as  Jacob's  Practical  Speller, '  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher. 
The  work  is  graded,  words  being  presented  which  the  pupi' 
is  supposed  to  meet  in  his  studies,  conversation  and  literarj- 
exercises.  A  large  amount  of  drill  is  suggested  on  those 
words  alike  in  sound  but  unlike  in  spelling  and  meaning.  A 
marked  feature  of  the  book  is  the  carefully  graded  rules  for 
the  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks. 


*'  The  Transvaal  from  Within."  • 

Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  England's 
case  against  the  Boer  oligarchy,  and  to  be  able  to  answer 
intelligently  and  fairly  the  man}'  questions  which  arise  about 
the  causes  of  the  present  war,  should  read  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
book.  The  writer  is  a  South  African  by  birth,  has  lived 
in  the  Transvaal  since  1884,  and  was  .secretary  of  the  Reform 
Committee  in  Johannesburg  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson 
Raid.  He  calls  his  book  a  presentation  of  the  case  for 
the  Outlander.  It  was  written  in  August,  1896,  in  the  hope 
of  removing  the  very  grave  misunderstandings  which  existed 
concerning  the  occurrences  of  1895-6  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  them ;  but  its  publication 
was  delayed  for  three  years  by  the  bond  which  the  reformers 
were  required  to  give  on  their  release  from  prison.  May  30th, 
1896,  "  for  the  term  of  three  years,  neither  directly  nor 
ndirectly,  to  meddle  in  the  internal  or  external  politics  of 
the  South  African  Republic."  In  June,  1899,  the  book,  as 
first  written,  was  privately  circulated,  and  in  September  it 
was  published,  with  the  addition  of  several  chapters,  treating 
of  later  events.  In  his  preface,  the  author  says;  "  The  reader 
is  not  invited  to  believe  that  the  case  is  presented  in  such  form 
as  it  might  have  lieen  presented  by  an  impartial  iiistorian.  It 
is  the  Transvaal  from  within,  by  one  who  feels  all  the  injn.stice 
and  indignity  of  tlie  position." 

We  would  then  not  unnaturally  be  prepared  for  a  somewhat 
passionate  and  intemperate  appeal  for  our  sympathies,  but  the 
calm  and  reasonable  statement  of  facts  that  meets  us  is  in 
itself  a  strong  argument  for  tlie  justice  of  the  cause.  The 
facts  themselves  are  so  damning  to  the  Boer  government  that 
no  violence  is  called  for  in  their  jiresentation. 

Krom  the  closely  woven  narrative  dealing  witli  matters  of 
the  keenest  interest,  it  is  difficult  to  select  passages  for  (|uota- 
tion,  and,  wliile  presenting  a  few  extracts,  we  confidently 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  a  satisfactory  consid- 
eration of  the  whole  subject. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,"  writes  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
"  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  Europe  and  America  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Jameson  for  any  knowledge  which  they  may 
have  ac(iuired  of  the  Transvaal  and  its  Uitlander  problems. 
Their's  is  a  disordered  knowledge,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  un- 

>  TuK  Practical  Si>km>kr,  for  Higher  Grades.  By  Wm.  C 
Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Phila. 
Pages,  132.     Price,  31)  cents.      Publishers,  (Jinn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'  TiiK  Transvaal  from  Within  :  A  Private  Record  of  Public 
Affairs;  by  J.  P.  Fitz|)atrick,  author  of  "  Tlic  Outspan." 
Sixth  impression.      London:    Wm.  Heincmann,  IS09. 


natural  that  they  sliould  in  a  manner  share  the  illusion  of  the 
worthy  sailor  who,  after  attending  divine  service,  assaulted 
the  first  Israelite  he  met  because  he  had  only  just  heard  of  tlie 
crucifixion.  A  number  of  worthy  people  are  still  disposed  to 
excuse  many  things  in  the  Transvaal  because  of  the  extreme 
provocation  given  by  the  Jameson  Raid."  The  restrictions 
upon  English  education  are  considered  to  be  "  not  uimatural 
when  one  remembers  the  violent  attempt  to  swamp  the  Dutch." 
The  excessive  armaments  are  li eld  to  be  "  entirely  justifiable, 
considering  what  has  happened."  The  building  of  forts  is 
"an  ordinary  precaution."  The  prohibiting  of  public  meet- 
ings is  •'  quite  wrong,  of  course,  but  can  you  wonder  at  it?" 
Many  of  these  worthy  people  will  no  doubt  learn  with  pained 
surprise  that  all  these  things  were  among  the  causes  wliich  led 
to  the  reform  movement  of  1895-6,  and  are  not  the  conse- 
quences of  that  movement  as  they  erroneous!}-  suppo.se.  The 
Press  Law  and  Public  Meetings'  Act  had  been  passed  ;  arms 
had  been  imported  and  ordered  in  tens  of  thousands;  machine 
guns  and  quantities  of  ammunition  also:  forts  were  being 
built :  the  suppression  of  all  private  schools  had  been  advocated 
by  Dr.  Mansvelt — all  long,  long  before  the  Jameson  Raid. " 

One  of  the  Boer  soldiers,  raiding  a  farm  in  the  northern  part 
of  Cape  Colony,  is  reported  to  have  mid:  "  We  don't  mind 
Rhodes,  but  give  us  old  Franchise  ;  that's  the  man  we  want." 
And  this  illustrates  the  attitude  of  tlie  majority  of  Boers 
towards  tlie  extension  of  the  franchise.  This  subject,  cora- 
phcated  as  it  is  by  the  many  and  peculiar  changes  in  the  laws, 
is  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  He  quotes  from  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
July  28,  1899:  "On  May  10th,  1881,  at  a  conference  between 
representatives  of  her  Majesty  and  representatives  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  president.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  asked  this 
question  :  Before  annexation  had  Briti.sh  subjects  complete 
freedom  of  trade  throughout  the  Transvaal  ?  Were  thev  on 
the  same  footing  as  burghers  of  the  Transvaal  ? " 

"Mr.  Krnger  replied:  They  were  on  the  same  footing  as 
tlie  burghers. 

"  Sir  H.  Robinson:  I  presume  yon  will  not  object  to  that 
continuing.  Mr.  Kruger :  No.  There  will  he  eijual  protection 
for  everybody. 

"  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  :  And  equal  privileges  ? 

"Mr.  Kruger:  We  make  no  difference,  so  far  as  burgher 
rights  are  concerned.  There  m:iy,  perhaps,  be  some  slight 
difference  in  the  case  of  a  young  person  who  has  just  come  into 
the  country." 

Now  tliere  is  a  distinct  promise  given  by  tlie  man  who  was 
president  of  the  Transvaal  State  that,  so  far  as  burgher  rights 
were  concerned,  they  made  and  would  make  no  difference  what- 
ever between  burghers  and  those  who  came  in.  The  root  of 
the  difficulty  which  1  liave  been  describing  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  promise  has  not  been  kept. 

In  1876  was  passed  the  first  law  on  burgher  and  electoral 
rights,  and  this  remained  in  force  till  1882.  "  By  it  the  pos- 
session of  landed  property,  or  else  residence  for  one  year, 
(jualified  the  settler  for  full  burgher  privileges."  In  1882, 
1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  successive  laws  and  amendments  were 
pas.sed  limiting  electoral  rights.  Finally,  in  1894  a  law 
superseding  all  others  left  the  matter  in  this  position  : 

"  The  immigrant,  after  fourteen  years'  probation,  during 
which  he  shall  have  given  up  his  own  country  and  have  been 
politically  emtisculated,  and  having  attained  the  age  of  at  least 
forty  years,  would  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  burgher 
lights,  should  he  be  willing  and  able  to  induce  the  majority  of 
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It  lio.stile  cli(|iio  to  |iotitioii  in  writing;  on  IiIn  )iv)iHlf,  »iiil  hIiouIiI 
lie  thiiii  e.soa|)e  tlie  veto  of  the  pi^'^ddoiit  iiiul  oitcciitivo." 

"  In  |Mtl.'<  11  petition  signe<l  by  iipwnnU  of  IS.INKJ  alienH  in 
fiivor  of  i;ruiitini;  the  cxtcnsinii  of  i.lm  fnin'-hige  wii*  recoivo*! 
Iiy  tlie  KiukI  with  ^ruat  htu<;hter.  Kiit  ncitwithrlimdint;  this 
iliscouratreniciil,  during  the  following  jeiir  it  iiiontttT  |)elitii>n 
was  8iK:ne<l  hy  .■{.'>, 4.s:t  L'itlundei^ — men  of  an  it(;e  and  i)f  ••ulK- 
cient  etlvioation  to  <|tialifv  thoni  for  a  votv  in  any  country. 
The  only  ie»i>onse  iimde  to  this  a|>|K!al  was  a  firmer  rivetinj;  of 
the  bonds." 

Mr.  Kit/.|«itriik  s|K'aks  in  warm  terms  of  the  few  (irojjressive 
(relatively  fcpeaking)  members  of  the  Valksraad  who  o|<|>oihmI 
the  pre.sidenton  this  mea.sure,  and  re|>orts  fully  in  the  ap|ieiidix 
the  s|ieeches  of  those  members  of  the  conimittoo  who  favorc<l 
the  extension  of  the  franchi.se. 

The  attitude  of  the  president  throusfhout  is  illustrated  by 
the  followin}.'  jias-siiges  : 

"  When  remonstrated  with  on  this  subject  of  the  refusal  of 
the  franchise,  the  president,  who  wits  in  hi.s  own  house, 
stood  up,  and,  leading  his  adviser  by  the  arm,  walked  into  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  pointetl  to  the  Transvaal  flag  flying 
over  the  government  building-,  sjiying:  '  You  see  that  flag! 
If  I  grant  the  franchise  I  may  as  well  pull  it  down.' 

"  When,  before  resorting  to  extreme  measures  to  obtain 
what  the  I'itlanilers  deemed  to  be  their  bare  rights,  the  final 
up|)eal  or  declaration  was  made  on  Boxing  l>ay.  1S9.'>,  in  the 
form  of  the  manifesto  published  by  the  chairman  of  the  Xatioiial 
Union,  President  Krnger,  after  an  attentive  consi<leiatioii  of 
the  document  a-s  translated  to  him,  remarked  grimly  :  '  Their 
rights  I     Yes,  they  'II  get  them — over  my  dead  body.' " 

In  dealing  in  committee  with  the  petition  spoken  of  above,  the 
president  said:  "He  had  been  told  by  these  i>eople  that  'if 
you  take  us  on  the  .same  van  with  you.  we  cannot  overturn  the 
van  without  hurting  ourselves  as  well  as  you.'  'Ja,'  that  was 
true  ;  '  Mum;'  the  president  contiiiue<l,  '  they  could  pull  away 
the  reins  and  drive  the  van  along  a  difiereiit  route.' '' 

How  needful  it  was  that  the  reins  should  be  pulled  away  is 
plainly  shown  by  the  account  of  the  chief  |>oints  of  Boer  mis- 
government.  How  ready  the  Outlanders  were  to  throw  in 
their  lot  entirely  with  the  Re|)nblic  may  be  seen  by  reading 
the  t«xt  of  the  manifesto:  "The  three  objects,"  it  says, 
"which  we  set  before  ourselves  aie:  (1)  The  maintenance  of 
the  independence  of  the  Republic,  (2)  the  secMuing  of  eipial 
rights,  and  (."?)  the  redre.ss  of  grievances." 

The  deplorable  story  of  the  .lanieson  Raid  is  told  in  detail, 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  .lohannesburg  reformers  were  heavily 
.sinned  against  in  this  matter;  but  wc  can  do  no  more  than 
refer  to  it  here. 

Stern  and  unhesitJiting  lus  is  Mr. -Fitzpatrick's  exposure  of 
injustice,  bad  faith  and  corruption  among  the  Boers,  he  yet 
shows  his  appreciation  of  their  better  ipialilies.  Unmistakable 
lus  is  his  lovalty  to  England,  he  does  not  count  her  blameless 
ill  her  dealings  with  .South  Africa.  His  concluding  words  may 
be  painful,  but  they  remind  us  in  these  anxiousdays  that  there 
are  worse  evils  than  war,  and  stir  us  to  that  loyalty  which, 
nobler  than  instinct,  desires  the  highest  i.'ood  of  its  bclove<l 
country. 

"  Apt)eal,"  he  .says,  "has  been  made  to  England.  Only  the 
blindest  can  fail  to  realize  how  much  is  at  stjike,  materially  and 
morally,  or  can  fail  to  see  what  is  the  real  issue,  and  how  the 
mother  country  stivnds  on  trial  before  her  children,  who  are 
the  empire.  Only  those  who  flo  not  count  will  refuse  to  face 
the  responsibility  in  all  seriousness,  or  will  fail   to  receive  in 


the  boat  »pint  the  tiinnly  rentiiidiT  of  |auil  n«Klert.  1(  ihe 
reproaching  truth  be  n  ImnI  thing  l'>  hntr,  it  \n,  (or  tltowt  whose 
every  inipniw  jutn|>K  lowanU  chnmpioning  the  great  bome 
land,  afar,  far  lianlcr  thing  lo  ■i.'i\  Unpli-uMiiit  it  may  be, 
but  not  without  gooil,  timt  [Cn;,'l.iii<r.,  r<.<  nril  in  South  Affirm 
--of  Hiibject»  abitntloiitsl  and  of  nghti  i^norisl,  of  duty  neglec- 
ted and  of  plcli;)'  niikept,  of  loot  prestigr  and  (lipping  riiipire 
—  should  s|M>ak  to  ipiiekeii  u  iiMiiiory  and  nniM.  the  native 
senile  of  right,  so  that  a  nation's  conm-ience  will  xay,  '  Be  ju(t 
before  you  on-  generous  I     Be  jint  to  all  — eren  Ut  your  own  !  " 

F.    R 

Literary  and  Educational  Notes. 

.Mr.  Kaoul  Renault,  tjueliec,  will  issue  in  April  the  tir»t 
number  of  Xor/h  AmTimti  Xul"  nti'l  Vi«n>«,  to  be  publiiihe<l 
monthly  and  to  contain  important  hintoricnl  and  other  intereMt- 
ing  pa|>ers,  notes  and  ijaeries,  topics  of  general  interest,  ct*. 
The  journal  will  be  modelle<l  after  the  well-known  Ixiiidnn 
Xoli-i  null  iJwrirK,  and  will  he  l<xik«l  for  with  interest. 

1).  C.  Heath  *  Co.,  Boston,  announce  a  *»ork  on  Srhnoi 
Saiiil'itioit  ami  Orfomlioii  containing  practical  suggestions  on 
the  location  anil  cniiHtruction  of  s<.|iiiol  buildings,  the  principle* 
of  ventilating,  heating  and  lighting,  sjinitary  arrnngcmentM, 
school  furniture,  and  other  matters  of  importance  incluiling 
iiitere.Uing  and  profitable  chapters  devoted  to  the  scluxjlroom 
and  it-s  decoration. 

I).  ('.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  in  press  an  important  little 
work  entitle<l  I'lilJiihiiuj  n  Woo/-,  containing  piactical  hint«  to 
authors  as  to  the  preimration  of  manuscript,  the  correction  of 
proof,  and  other  matter  valuable  to  the  literary  composer. 

We  have  receivcl  from  the  publishers.  The  Central  Hrcsis 
Agency,  of  Toronto,  a  copy  of  their  IHrrrloru  of  Canadian 
Xrifxjmiifrs  for  I'.niii.  This  is  the  first  issue  of  such  a  directory 
by  the  Company  referred  to,  and  it  i-  v..rv  crcditjibli.  tn  their 
ililigence  and  enterprise. 

MARCH  MAGAZINES. 


In  the  Atlaiiiie  Munlh/y  Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  of  Harvanl 
College,  discusses  wisely  and  |iertinently  The  Transition  from 
School  to  College,  making  many  suggestions  how  hoys  should 
lie  better  prefmred  morally  for  college,  and  how  they  can  be 
giiidc<l  better  after  entrance.  ($4  a  year.  Houghton  .Milllin  A 
Co.,  Boston). . .  .The  Outlool:  is  published  every  .Saturday,  and 
tells  the  story  of  the  week  in  clear,  well  «ritteii  (laragniphs. 
Every  fourth  week  it  is  in  maga/.ine  form  of  double  size  and 
finely  illusli-aled.  Seven  sjiecial  subjects  arc  treate<l  in  the 
.March  iiuml>ur.  all  of  great  interest,  including  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie's  illustrated  article,  Shakesjieare's  CountrJ-.     (93  a  year. 

The  Outlook    Co.,   New    York) The   IauIus  Homr  Jonnutl 

contains  the  beginning  of  Kipling's  new  stories,  nine  in  num- 
ber, the  first  piece  of  sustaiiie<l  work  he  ho«  done  since  his 
illness  last  year.  These  stories  are  all  about  animals,  and  they 
are  said  to  lie  in  Mr.  Kipling's  bej<l  vein.     (?1  a  year.      Ladies' 

Home   .Journal.   I'hila.) King  Charles's  ill  starrwl  reliance 

on  the  .Scots,  after  Na.seby,  and  his  imprisonment  by  [virliament, 
are  the  topics  considere*!  by  .lohn  Morley  in  his  study  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  the  Crnliiry.  Talks  with  Xaiwleon,  from  O'.Mcara's 
newly  discovered  and  intimate  St.  Helena  diaries,  are  continued, 
the  [lossibility  of  escape  lieing  one  of  the  moet  interesting 
questions  considered  ...The  Boyhood  of  "  The  Conqueror '' 
William,  and  a  midnight  flight  for  life  on  an  iinsadilled  horse. 
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Old  Egypt  and  its  Newest  Wonders,  the 
Proposed  Dam  across  the  Nile  at  Assuan, 
The  Tioyal  Champion  of  England,  How 
Pepper  Helped  to  Discover  America, 
and  The  Best  One  Hundred  Books 
for  a  Young  Folks  Library  are  some 
of  the  contents  of  the  first  spring  num- 
ber of  ,S7.  Ni,-holas  for  190(». .  .  The  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Canadiav  MurjttrJm. 
is  one  of  great  interest  as  it  is  a  milit- 
ary number,  and  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  enterprising  puljlishers 
in  putting  before  its  readers  throughout 
(imada  such  an  admirably  conceived 
and  well  executed  series  of  articles  and 
illustrations.  (Canadian  Magazine,  Toi- 
onto,  S'2.50  a  year.  Edccation.vl  Re- 
view and  Cnnadinn  Mai/aziin'  only  .$'2. 5(1 
a  year  for  both).... The  IMini-alor,  a 
magazine  devoted  solely  to  the  interests 
of  women,  does  much' to  give  ilirectness 
of  aim  to  their  work.  In  the  March 
number  there  is  a  well  illustrated  article, 
of  great  interest  to  women,  dealing  with 
the  leaders  of  Women's  Colleges,  and 
some  of  the  coeducational  institutions. 
SI  a  year.   (Delineator  Pub.  Co.,  Toronto. 
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THE    CHICAGO    INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND   PEDAGOGIC 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX  WEEKS  Beginning  Monday,  July  2.   and  Closing  Friday,  August  10  OPEN    TO   ALL 
COL.    FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE  HEADS    OF  TEN   DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

A  full  corps  of      I      UiiithimIocI  iittractinns  for  teaclifTs  and   ntlinr«  wl]i>     j  Lincoln  Park 
Instructors    and  «-''  '"  ^"'^^[^'^^^  SCHOOL™"'  '''"''■        \  """l  '^,^  ^T. 

excellent  facilities!        write  for  circular  of  intormut  ion,  addressing  the  Director      I  *>(  LaKe  MlCtMgan 

EMANUEL  R.    BOYER,  603   Marquette  Building,  Chicago         


HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 

Lawrence  Scientific 


TWELVE  Departments  of  Study  leading 
to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 


School. 


Civil  Engineering',  Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical 
Engineering,.   Mining  and  Metallurgy,   Architecture, 
Landscape  Architecture,   Chemistry,    Geology, 
Biology,   Anatomy  and   Physiology   for  Teachers  of 
Science  and   General  Students. 

...  FOH    DESCRIPTIVE    PAMPHLET    APPLV    TO  ... 

J.  L.  LOVE,  secrktary.         CambFidg'e,  Mass.         N.  S.  SHALER,  dean. 


MOUNT  ALLISON  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  SACKVILLE,  N.  H. 


UniverBity  of  Mount  AlliBon  Cjllege. 

DAVID  AULISON,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

np HE  University  of  Moxint  Allison  College 
-^  offers  to  students,  whether  desiring  to 
take  a  full  under-graduate  course  or  a  partial 
course  limited  to  si)ecial  studies,  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  new  University  Resideuce  has  been 
constructed  and  is  furnished  with  every  pro- 
vision for  comfort,  convenience  and  health. 

Annual  Session  1899-1000  begins  Sept.  3lst. 
Send  for  Calendar. 


Mount  Allison  Ladies'  College,  Owens  Art 
Institution  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

REV.    B.    C.    BORDEN,     D.    D.,     PRINCIPAL. 

INSTRUCTION  is  imparted  on  subjects 
ranging  from  the  primary-  English  branch- 
es througn  the  whole  UniversityCurriculum  to 
the  Degree  of  B.  A.  Young  ladies  studying  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach 
may  here  combine  the  accomplishments  with 
the  thorough  drill  necessary  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  strong  staff  of  experienced 
teachers,  representing  the  best  conservatories 
and  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Art  students  have  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  constant  contact  with  the  splendid 
paintings  which  constitute  the  Owen's  gallery. 


Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  Academy. 

JAMES  M.  PAiMKR,  M.  A.,  HEAD  MASTER. 

NO  Institution  of  learning  in  the  country 
has  had  a  more  successful  historv.  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  patronage  for  the 
future.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  now 
in  professional,  commercial  and  political  life 
in  Canada,  and  in  other  lands,  had  their  train- 
ing at  Mount  Allison  Academy.  A  thorough 
English  and  Commercial  Education  is  impart- 
ed and  students  are  prepared  for  College  Ma- 
triculation and  for  Civil  Service  examination. 
Every  care  is  given  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  boys,  so  as  to  ensure  their  comfort  and 
happiness. 

The  building  is  commodious,  well  heated 
throughout  by  the  hot  water  system,  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

Expenses  very  moderate. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 

TIIK  OUUKICULUM  comprises  courses  in  Arts,  Applied  Science,  Medicine,  Law,  Veterinary  Science 

(Uipies  of  the  ( ^aloniliip  containing;  full  inforniutidn  and  full  particulars  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
('ollc<;c  lllic  new  residential  college  for  women  studenis)  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Fourteen  Exhibitions  in  the  First  Year  (value  from  $90  to  $200)  will  be  offered  in  competition  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session,  September,  1900.  Copies  of  the  Circular  giving  full  particulars  of  subjects 
rc(|uired,  etc.,  can   be  obtiiiiied  on  .application    to 


'Ailtir».M!*  Mcf^ni  f'ollHep.  Montreat* 


University  of 
New   Brunswick. 


W.    V  AUG  HAN,    Registrar. 


THE  next  . 
Scholiirsl 
on  the  re 


VHE  next  Academic  year  begins  Se])teniber  27th,  19(10,  when  Fourteen  County 
"  '  '  rships  will  Vie  vacant.  These  Scholarships  (value  .'JBO  each)  will  he  awarded 
results  of  the  Entrance  Examination  to  be  held  .July  ."ird.  at  all  the  Gram- 
mai'  School  centres.  To  candidates  who  hold  a  Provincial  School  Licen.se  of  the 
First  (Uass  an  Asa  Dow  Scholarship  (value  .$1.5(1)  will  bo  ottered  in  competition  in 
September.  The  Departments  of  (,'ivii,  and  Elkct'rical  Enginkerinc;  are  now  open  to 
properly  (lualified  students. 


Cnijifs  of  Caleiiftar  containing  full  information  may  be  nhtaineti  fnitn  the  nnilersiyned. 

Stephen  M.  Dixon,  M,  A,    bursar  of  the  university,   Fredericton,  N.  B. 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCA  TIONAL  REVIEW  h  ptiUiahed  about  tite  lOlh  of 
every  month.  If  not  received  withiit  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  it  tent  regutarty  to  intbscribcrs  until  notifiiMtion  it 
received  to  ditcontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When  you  chatvje  your  aildresa,  nnlify  u»  at  once,  giving  the  old  at 
mil  as  the  new  address.     This  ivill  save  lime  and  correspotulence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  o)  the 
REVIEW  the  sub'scriptinn  it  paid. 

Addrest  all  correspondence  and  busineu  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

at.  John,  A'.  £. 


NcMKER  NiSK  of  the  Ubvirw  .S«Ties  of  Supplementary 
Readings  in  Canadian  History  has  just  been  publiHhed. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  inter<>sting  of  the 
series,  and  the  choice  of  sulijects  and  treatment  will 
especially  appeal  to  young  students.  It  contains  the 
followinj; ;  The  Explorers  of  Canada,  Newfoundland  as 
It  Is,  The  Heroine  of  Vercht-res,  The  Ilcturn  of  the 
Acadians,  The  Location  of  the  Acadians  in  Nova  Scotia 
(with  Map),  The  I/iyalist.s  in  ()\d  Nova  Scotia,  The 
A.ssault  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  on  Quebec  in  1775. 

These  readinjjs  are  proving  very  useful  to  schools  in 
providing  supplementary  matter  in  Canadian  historj'. 
They  were  begun  with  that  end  in  view,  with  a  faith 
that  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  the  public  spirit  of 
our  teachers  and  students  would  win  for  them  a  steady 
support.  We  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  mails 
one  day  recently  brought  subscriptions  for  them  from 
England,  the  Yukon,  Ontario  and  the  United  Stat«s, 
showing  that  they  are  sought  for  abroad  as  well  as  in 
different  parts  of  Canada.  Subscription  price  for  the 
full  series  of  twelve  numbers,  one  dollar.  Single  num- 
lipi«.  tPti  cents. 


l)n.  A.  H.  .M.ACKAY,  F.  H.  S.  C,  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  l)een 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Geographic  Board  of  Canada. 


Our   advertising    columns    are    more    than    u.sually 
interesting  this  month. 


Our  readers  will  find  in  this  number  suggestive  read- 
ing for  Easter,  Arbor  and  iJird  day.  In  many  places 
there  is  a  school  day  set  apart  for  special  study  and 
talks  about  birds.  In  our  schools  such  exercises  may 
very  well  form  a  part  of  the  Arbor  Day  programme  as 
has  been  recommended  in  the  Review  in  former  years. 
There  is  a  growing  interest  among  school  children  in 
the  study  of  birds  ;  there  is  a  greater  desire  on  the  part 
of  intelligent  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to  preserve 
them   as   useful   allies  :  and   finally   their  bright  songs 


The  Centennial   number  of    the  Univertily  iloiilhly 
just  issued  is  a  double  numVx-r  and  reflects  credit  on  it« 
I  enterprising    corps    of   editors    who   have    enlisted    the 
i  co-operation  of  many  distinguished  graduates  and  others 
I  to  add   to    the    excellence   and    attractiveness   of    this 
number.     There  ale  portraits  of  Sir  Howanl  Douglas 
'  and  the  president.s  who  have   guided  the  affairs  of  the 
University  from  its  foundation,  with  views  of  the  Uni- 
;  versity    and    scenes    in    and    alwut    Fredcricton.     The 
number    fittingly  recalls  the  past,  and    well  illustrates 
the   desire  of  graduates  and   undergraduates   to  com- 
memorate suitably  the  centennial  of  the  University. 
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Manual  Training-  in  Nova  Scotia. 


The  following  bill  has  just,  been  passed  bj'  the  Legis- 
lature of  Nova  Scotia  : 

When  the  tnistees'  or  commissioiieis  of  any  school  section 
shall  provide  a  department  for  manual  training  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  mechanical  or  domestic  arts,  with  adeqnate  equip- 
ment for  at  least  twelve  pupils  at  the  same  time,  and  shall  have 
employed  a  teacher  certified  by  the  Council  to  be  competent 
to  give  such  practical  instrnctioii,  and  shall  cause  such  in- 
struction to  be  given  free  for  one  session  of  two  hours  each 
week  to  the  residents  of  the  section,  more  particularly  the 
pupils  of  the  Provincial  Orades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  and  shall 
in  these  and  in  all  other  respects  efficiently  accommodate  and 
conduct  the  public  schools  of  the  sections,  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  Council,  then  the  Council 
may  pay  out  of  the  provincial  treasury  to  such  trustees  or 
commissioners,  in  semi-annual  instalments,  or  as  determined 
by  the  Council,  a  sum  not  exceeding  six  hundred  dollars,  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  for  each  twohoui  lesson  to  each 
pupil. 

The  provision  thus  made  for  this  important  subject 
is  most  liberal.  It  will  enable  almost  every  section, 
having  three  or  more  than  three  departments,  to  estab- 
lish at  a  very  small  direct  expense  departments  in 
which  boys  may  be  taught  the  use  of  tools,  and  girls 
may  be  taught  sewing  and  cookery.  A  department  for 
woodwork  might  require  twenty  benches,  which  with 
a  full  supply  of  tools  for  each  desk  would  cost  between 
three  and  four  hundred  dollars,  or  about  thirty-five 
dollars  a  year  for  ten  years.  The  annual  cost 
for  new  tools  and  lumber  would  not  exceed  thirty-five 
dollars. 

A  school  section  with  four  departments  would  have 
about  twenty  boys  of  a  suitable  age — enough  to  form 
one  class.  In  such  a  section  the  services  of  the  manual 
training  teacher  would  be  required  only  one  half  day 
per  week.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  several  sections, 
not  too  far  apart,  might  unite  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging a  suitable  teacher  and  thus  divide  the  expense 
of  his  salary.  Take  for  example,  Dartmouth,  Windsor, 
and  Hantsport.  These  three  towns  could  supply  120, 
60,  and  20  pupils  rcspectivelj',  and  thus  draw  a  govern- 
ment grant  of  $1,080.  Being  connected  by  rail,  one 
teacher  would  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  full 
quota  of  lessons  required. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  larger  provincial  town,  at 
least,  will  not  delay  in  taking  advantage  of  generous 
grants  offered  for  a  subject  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  city  boys.  The  sountry  boy  has  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye — oppor- 
tunities which  are  denied  to  his  cousin  in  the  city. 
This  all  round  development  largely  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  leading  men,  even  of 
the  towns,  were  brought  up  on  the  farm. 


Educational  Conventions  this  Summer. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Pro- 
vinces, meets  this  year  at  Bear  River,  N.  S.,  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  picturesque  spots  in  Canada. 
Last  year  it  met  on  the  banks  of  the  far-famed  Resti- 
gouche,  and  the  result — the  largest  attendance  in  its 
history — was  due  to  the  selection  of  a  place  where 
instruction  and  recreation  could  be  most  delightfully 
combined.  This  year,  the  .same  conditions  are  met,  and 
the  result  may  be  confidently  predicted — "  the  largest 
gatheiing  in  its  history."  The  Summer  School  is  a 
progressive  association,  and  teachers  and  other  students 
are  quick  to  grasp  the  value  of  meeting  with  kindred 
and  progressive  spirits,  especially  where  the  added 
charm  is  thrown  in  of  seeing  and  exploring  places 
where  novelty,  fine  natural  scenery  and  abundance  of 
opportunity  to  study  exist.  Send  for  a  calendar 
ffiving  full  information.  Address  J.  D.  Seaman,  Secre- 
tary,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

The  Provincial  Teachers'  Institute  of  New  Bruns- 
wick meets  this  year  at  Moncton,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
and  will  continue  in  session  three  days.  An  excellent 
programme  has  been  arranged,  which,  with  the  splendid 
opportunities  that  Moncton  pos.sesses  as  a  central 
locality  and  its  fine  school  buildings,  should  draw 
together  a  large  and  enthusiastic  body  of  teachers. 

The  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States  is  to  meet  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  July. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  has  obtained 
the  first  advantage  in  the  toss  up  for  position.  July 
weather  is  hot  enough,  as  a  rule,  without  going  to  South 
Carolina.  The  great  American  Institute,  not  finding  a 
certainty  of  the  proper  invigorating  air  for  vacation 
and  business  south  of  the  boundary  line,  are  going  north 
to  invade  the  Queen's  dominions,  and  capture  the  sea 
breezes,  foreign  scenery,  and  British  hearts  of  Halifax. 
The  time  is  the  second  week  of  July,  immediately  after 
the  close  of  examination  week. 

It  will  be  a  great  opportunity  for  the  teachers  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces,  who  not  long  ago  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  .seeing  some  of  our  Dominion  educationists.  The 
American  Institute,  we  trust,  may  draw  even  more  of 
our  inlandprovince  educationists  to  Halifax,  than  visited 
it  in  1898.  It  might  be  proper  for  our  education  depart- 
ments to  give  to  teachers  attending  the  same  advantages 
granted  in  the  case  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
As.sociation  of  1898. 


If  all  the  teachers  and  school  secretaries  would  take 
the  Educational  Review  and  read  it,  the  amount  of  the 
Inspector's  correspondence  would  be  sensibly  lessened, — 

Inspri'tor  Afrriifri'dii . 
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New  Brunswick  School  Report. 


The  report  of  I)r.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  New 
Brunswick  schools,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1«99,  hoM 
been  receive<l.  In  addition  to  statistics  for  that  year, 
there  is  app<;n(ir<i  a  statement  comparing  tiie  growth  of 
the  schools  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  result  shows 
a  considerable  increase,  although  there  is  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  population  attending 
school.  There  are  other  points  in  this  coinparison 
which  are  of  some  interest.  Thus,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  the  cities  of  St.  John,  Fredericton  and  St- 
Stephen  the  school  enrolment  has  been  practically 
stationary  for  the  past  eight  years  ;  and  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that,  unless  the  population  of  these  cities  is 
stationary,  a  larger  proportion  of  children  than  formerly 
are  not  attending  school.  Dr.  Inch  shows  that  it  is 
extremely  dithcult  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the 
population  is  growing  up  in  illiteracy,  and  recommends 
taking  a  reliable  school  census,  such  a  census  constitu- 
ting a  necessary  part  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  This  law  should  deal  quite  as  stringently  with 
irregularity  of  attendance  as  with  non-attendance.  He 
points  out  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  average 
attendance  for  the  past  year,  it  being  only  62.5  per  cent 
of  the  enrolment. 

Of  the  teachers  employed,  22  per  cent  are  men  and 
78  per  cent  women.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a 
much  larger  percentage  than  formerly  of  the  higher 
class  teachers  have  been  employed  during  recent  years  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  average 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  have  decreased  for  all  classes 
except  second  class  female  teachers,  and  the  increase 
there  is  insignificant. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  high  and  superior 
schools  has  increased  from  010  to  1549  in  the  past 
eight  years;  and  during  that  time  the  improved  character 
of  the  school  buildings  erected  is  a  most  creditable 
feature     in     our     educational     progress.  Important 

suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  educational 
system  are  made  by  Dr.  Inch :  the  necessity  of 
making  the  noiinal  school  a  purely  professional  school 
with  greater  facilities  for  practice  in  teaching  :  the 
exclusion  from  the  list  of  "poor"  districts  those  that 
are  now  self-supporting :  suggestions  for  the  better 
maintenance,  etjuipment  and  preservation  of  books  in 
school  libraries  ;  the  prospect  of  improved  facilities  in 
agricultural  and  technical  education  ;  the  expediency 
of  enacting  a  compulsory  attendance  law  ;  the  consoli- 
dation of  school  districts.  These  recommendations, 
stated  at  length  with  clearness  and  force,  call  for  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  We  hope  to  refer  to  them  in  a 
later  number,  and  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  and 
other  school  otlicers,  whose  valuable  suggestions  have 
au  intimate  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  schools. 


More  Practical  Teaching'  in  Arithmetic. 

It  w  )uld  l>e  of  very  coosiderablr  Advantage  to  our 
country  to  have  a  decimal  lyHteni  applying  to  all  our 
weights  and  measun-s,  an  it  now  applies  to  our  money 
tables.  To  help  along  a  movement  in  thi*  direction 
the  parliament  of  Canada  and  the  I'nit<-<1  State<i  Con- 
gress made  the  hundredweight  equal  to  100  pound*. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  England,  which  does 
so  much  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  has  not  mwln  a  corres- 
ponding change,  the  "cwt."  still  means  112  pound*, 
perhaps  more  frequently  than  it  means  100  pounds.  The 
chairman  of  the  Halifax  Schf>ol  Hoard  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in  our  schools  arc  not  tauglit 
regarding  the  practice  that  prevails  in  this  renpect, — 
often  to  their  great  inconvenience  in  after  life.  No 
doubt  the  text-books  on  arithmetic  should  have  called 
attention  to  this  point.  Teachers,  however,  should  not 
depend  to()  much  upon  the  text-books  in  this  or  in  any 
other  subject.  They  should  carefully  study  the  pupils' 
environment  and  prepare  him  for  it.  For  mental  dis 
cipline,  one  subject  is  about  as  goofl  a.s  another.     The 

iianner  of  teaching  is  almost  everything.  Evidently, 
hen,  it  is  best  to  select  those  subjects  and  facts  which 
erve  not  only  for  mental  discipline,  but  also  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  life.  Hence  the  importance  of 
good  penmanship,  spelling,  English,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  ordinarv  business  tran.sactions. 


One  Teacher's  Plan  for  Nature-Study. 

A  young    lady    who    teaches  in    one  of   the  country 
districts  of  St.  .lohn  County,  writes  thus  to  a  friend  : 
"  I  must   tell  you   something  about   what  we  ore  doing  in 

!   Nature-study.     As  the  popil.s  arc  nil  small,  no  udvancfJ  work 

'  can  be  taken  up,  but  the  iiitt-rest  tlicy  take  in  tindinc  out 
things  for  themselves,  ami  how  much  they  remember  of  «hiii 
they  thus  learn,  is  (|uite  ren)arkuble. 

Lust    anlunin    we    begun   to    watch  caterpillars.      We    kept 

I  several  in  a  large    bottle   with    some   leaves.     The   chrysalis 

'  interested  the  children  very  much.  Two  of  the  smalli-st  u'irln 
each  jfot  a  caterpillar  and  took  it  home.  In  less  than  a  month 
they  hail  two  beautiful  moths,  while  those  we  kept  in  school 
were  yet  in  the   chrysalis  stu';e.     The  chiUlren    watched  the 

j  changes  very  closely  and  «o  learne<I  more  than  just  the  fact 
that  caterpillars  turn  into  moths. 

List  winter  we  studied  the  chickadees  and  a  bird  we  call  the 
Moose-bird,  but  I  h.ive  not  been  able  to  <in<l  a  description  of 
it  in  my  •  Canadian  Birds."  Since  then  we  have  Ukon  up  the 
Junco,  the  Song  Si>arn«w  and  the  Nut  hatch.  The  lost  I  never 
noticed  until  lust  .-Vuguet.      When  the  pupils  see  a  bird  they  do 

I  not  know,  they  tell  me,  and  from  their  description  of  it  we  are 
generally  able  to  determine  iU  name.  In  this  way  we  have 
found  ipiito  a  number  of  birds  in  this  place  that  formerly  we 
thought    were    not    found    here  at  all.        Among    these  is  the 

I   Hornefl  Lark. 

I  have  not  taught  the  children  much  about  the  birds,  but 
thev  h;ive  taught  tne  a  great  deal. 
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NATURE -STUDY  -  APRIL. 


March  was.so  cold  and  backward  that  the  hints  on 
nature  study  given  in  the  last  Review  may  very  well 
serve  for  this  month.  As  this  is  Arbor  Day  number,  a 
talk  on  trees  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  native  trees  that  grow  in 
these  provinces — about  forty  in  all — how  many  are 
found  about  the  schoolhouse  ?  How  many  do  your 
pupils  know  1  At  this  time  of  year  it  will  be  easy  to 
divide  them  into  two  great  classes,  the  evergreen  and 
deciduous.  The  evergreen  trees  are  nearly  all  cone- 
bearing.  They  have  resinous  wood,  narrow  leaves, 
usually  of  a  bright,  vivid  green,  and  the  cones  are  made 
up  of  flat,  thin  scales,  at  the  base  of  which  may  be 
,  found,  when  the  cones  are  mature,  two  naked  seeds,  if 
they  have  not  dropped  to  the  ground,  or  if  the  birds, 
especially  the  cross-bills,  have  not  used  them  for  food. 
The  white  pine,  with  its  tall  trunk,  spreading  branches, 
and  its  needle-like  leaves  in  clusters  of  five,  is  familiar 
to  all.  The  red  pine  and  the  scrub  pine  are  not  so 
familiar  in  many  parts  of  the  provinces,  but  their 
needles  are  also  bound  together  in  sheaths,  although 
the  number  in  a  bundle  is  different.  The  spruces  and 
the  fir  have  shorter  leaves,  flatter  than  those  of  the 
white  pine,  and  are  single,  that  is,  not  collected  in 
bundles.  The  hemlock  has  short,  flat  leaves,  with  a 
minute  stem  to  each  ;  the  under  .side  lighter  colored. 
The  scale-like  leaves  of  the  cedar  adhere  closely  to  the 
stem  or  twig.  Notice  that  the  tamarack  tree,  although 
a  cone-bearer,  lost  its  clusters  of  leaves  at  the  approach 
of  winter.      It  is  deciduous. 

Many  interesting  points  for  observation  may  be  sug- 
gested to  pupils  by  questions.  Where  are  the  buds 
situated  on  evergreen  trees  f  How  do  they  differ  in 
position  and  number  from  those  of  the  deciduous  trees? 
How  are  the  buds  covered  ?  Is  any  difference  noticed 
in  the  texture  of  this  covering  in  the  two  classes  ? 
When  were  these  buds  formed  on  all  the  trees  1  Why 
is  it  an  advantage  for  some  trees  to  retain  their  leaves 
in  winter  1  Why  an  advantage  to  others  to  shed  them  ? 
Has  the  size  of  the  leaf  anything  to  do  with  the  reten- 
tion or  shedding  ?  Why  are  narrow,  needle-like  leaves 
best  for  winter  1  (Assistance  in  answering  these  ques- 
tions will  be  found  in  back  numbers  of  the  Review). 

Of  the  deciduous  trees,  the  maples  are  tiie  most 
attractive  in  our  woods,  especially  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  when  their  bright  colors  give  great  variety  and 
beauty  to  the  landscape.  There  are  five  species  of 
maples,  the  red  being  the  most  abundant.  The  mode 
of  veining  of  the  leaves,  forms  of  flowers,  winged  seeds, 
are  different  from   other  trees.     The  birches  are  also 


very  abundant,  and  embrace  some  five  or  six  species, 
some  of  them  being  valuable  timber  trees.  The  flowers 
are  in  aments  or  catkins,  both  kinds,  pistillate  and 
staminate,  growing  on  the  same  plant  (momtcious). 
The  alder,  hazel  nut,  and  iron-wood  are  closely  related 
to  the  birch,  and  have  similar  flowers.  These  flowers 
are  produced  in  early  spring,  so  that  the  pollen  they 
produce  is  blown  about  by  the  wind  freely  before  the 
leaves  come  out.  The  beech,  of  which  we  have  one 
species,  and  the  oak,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
species,  are  fine  shade  trees  as  well  as  valuable  for 
timber.  The  flowers  of  these  are  also  monoecious,  the 
staminate  flowers  of  the  beech  being  in  rounded  heads. 
The  butternut,  or  white  walnut,  is  also  a  fine  timber 
tree,  now,  unfortunately,  becoming  too  rare  with  us. 
Its  large  compound  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  ash 
tree,  of  which  we  have  three  species,  all  valuable  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  elm  is  our  most  beautiful 
shade  tree,  loving  the  rich  interval  soil,  where  it 
flourishes  in  greatest  abundance  and  luxuriance.  The 
willows,  which  include  the  poplars,  are  both  numerous 
and  puzzling  to  determine  ;  and  most  of  our  native 
species  are  small  in  size.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
catkins  or  aments,  usually  preceding  the  leaves.  Since 
the  staminate  and  pistillate  catkins  are  borne  on  sep- 
arate plants,  the  willow  is  said  to  be  dioecious  ;  and  the 
bees  which  feast  upon  its  sweets  give  ample  recompense 
by  distributing  the  pollen  to  the  pistillate  flowers,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  seed-bearing  power  of  the  plant. 

Since  the  leaves  are  not  on  these  trees  at  this  season, 
it  will  be  more  difiicult  to  tell  them  apart,  but  the 
children  may  be  directed  to  observe  and  tell  :  Which 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  bark  1  Which 
are  the  first  to  shed  their  pollen  1  (tested  by  shaking 
the  catkins  of  alder,  birch,  hazel,  etc.)  Which  put  forth 
their  leaves  first  ?  Which  last  1  Which  has  the  smooth- 
est bark  1  Which  the  roughest  1  Which  the  lightest  in 
color?  Which  the  darkest?  Which  tree  is  the  prettiest 
in  outline  1  (There  are  those  who  see  no  beauty  in 
trees  in  winter  or  early  spring,  when  they  are  leafless, 
but  this  is  the  time  to  see  the  shapely  outline  of  trees 
to  the  best  advantage).  What  trees  grow  on  high 
ground?  on  low?  in  wet  soil?  in  dry?  Which  are 
most  useful  for  timber  ?  Which  are  the  most  orna- 
mental ? 

Do  your  pupils  know  how  valuable  trees  are  outside 
of  the  timber  they  produce  or  the  shade  they  give  ? 
Do  they  know  that  land  may  be  reclaimed  and  made 
more  valuable  by  tree  planting  ?  That  if  our  people  are 
not  more  careful  to  prevent  forest  fires,  our  timber  pro- 
ducts will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  much  valuable  land 
rendered  desolate  and  almost  useless?     That  destructive 
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Hoods  are  caused  by  the  cutting  down  of  forests  along  ] 
the  oouraes  and  at  the  sources  of  rivers?    That  forests  act 
as    reservoirs,   liolding  in   tiieir  vast  net-work  of  roots, 
moisture  that  in  time  of  drought  will  l>c  drawn  upon  to 
prevent  lasting    injury    to  vegetation?      That   six  per  | 
cent  more   rain   falls  annually   in   forests  than   in  open 
fields  1     That  forests  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  | 
mean   temperature  of  a  country,  making  air  currents 
cooler  l)j    day  and   warmer   by  night  (     That  trees  per- 
form a  valuable  service  by  breaking  up  the  injurious 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  and  setting  oxygen  free  ( 

Will  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  get  the  Rkvikw 
and  read  it,  take  pains,  in  addition  to  planting  trees 
and  making  their  school  premises  inside  and  out  more 
attractive,  give  some  useful  instruction  along  the  lines 
we  have  pointed  out  i 

Tub  Heavens  in  April. 
The  evening  skies  during  April  present  the  greatest 
number  of  first  magnitude  stars  visible  at  any  one  time 
during  the  year.  Twelve  of  the  sixteen  brightest  stars 
visible  in  this  latitude  are  above  the  horizon  at  once, 
and  the  brilliant  spectacle  which  they  afford  is  well  I 
supported  by  their  less  conspicuous  neighbors. 

At  9  P.  M.  in  the  middle  of  the  month  Orion  hangs 
close  above  the  western  horizon,  the  three  stars  of  his 
belt  forming  a  nearly  horizontal  line.  Above  them  is 
the  bright  red  star  Betelgeuse,  in  the  giant's  right 
shoulder,  and  equally  far  below  the  white  Rigel 
marks  his  left  foot.  Between  the  belt  and  Kigel  are 
three  fainter  stars  in  an  almost  vertical  row,  which 
form  his  sword.  All  three  of  these  appear  in  a  field 
glass  as  interesting  double  stars  ;  and  around  the  middle 
one  spreads  the  great  nebula,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  telescopic  objects. 

The  line  of  Orion's  belt  points  on  the  left  to  the 
brilliant  Sirius,  and  on  the  right  to  the  ruddy  Alde- 
baran,  Vjeyond  which  are  the  Pleiades.  Above  Sirius, 
and  forming  an  almost  equilateral  triangle  with  it  and 
Betelguese,  is  Procyon,  the  lesser  dog-star,  while  farther 
north,  above  Orion,  starry  Gemini  displays  its  twin 
brilliants,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  still  farther  to  the 
right  is  the  bright  star  Capelia,  near  the  Milky  Way. 

The  Great  Bear  is  almost  overhead,  in  the  highest 
part  of  its  circle  around  the  pole.  Farther  south  is 
Leo,  only  too  well  known  to  those  who  watched  vainly 
for  the  meteors  of  last  Novemher,  which  is  marked  by 
the  familiar  "sickle"  with  Regulus  at  the  end  of  the 
handle.  Arcturus  shines  at  a  considerable  altitude  in 
the  eastern  sky,  while  Ijelow  and  to  the  right  the  paler 
Spica  marks  the  constellation  Virgo,  and  far  in  the 
northeast  Vega  is  once  more  above  the  horizon,  after 
some  months'  absence  from  the  evening  skies. 


Mercury  is  morning  star.  Venu»  ilominnl«i  the 
evening  sky,  remaining  alxive  the  liori/.on  for  fully  four 
hourn  after  sunset,  and  far  sarpa»iHing  in  brighlneiiii  ita 
stelUr  neighbors.  It  is  increasitig  in  VirightnenM,  »nd 
can  easily  be  seen  in  the  day  lime  if  one  known  ju%t 
where  to  l(X)k  for  it.  Mars  is  morning  sUr.  Jupiter 
is  coming  into  position  for  evening  observation,  rining 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Saturn  rises  about  midnight  on  the  15th,  and  about  an 
hour  earlier  at  the  close  of  the  month.  — Con'Jmued  from 
Scientifir  American. 


Astronomical  Notes. 

Several  questions  on  astronomical  subject.s  have  been 
lying  about  on  my  table  and  on  my  conscience  for  some 
time  back  ;  and,  as  the  inquirers  seemed  to  prefer  to 
get  the  answers  through  the  Hevikw,  it  may  l>e  just  as 
well,  perhaps,  to  give  up  my  two  columns  for  this  month 
to  wiping  these  matters  off  the  .slate. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  around  the  centre  of  gravity  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon?  The  popular  conception,  I 
believe,  is  that  the  moon  merely  revolves  around  the 
earth,  which  goes  along  her  pathway  as  if  the  moon  had 
no  existence.  But  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  the  earth  and  moon  both  revolve  around  a  common 
centre  of  gravity." 

The  gentleman  who  asks  this  question  is  to  be  com- 
plimented on  the  precision  with  which  he  puts  it,  in  the 
first  place,  and  on  the  admirably  clear  and  definite  way 
in  which  his  supplementary  sentences  show  just  what  it 
is  that  he  wants  to  know.  I  heartily  commend  his 
style  of  asking  (juestions  to  all  others  who  may  in  the 
future  honor  this  department  of  the  Review  with  their 
([ueries. 

What  he  says  of  the  popular  conception  as  regards 
this  matter,  is  true  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  And 
it  is  cjuite  a  natural  conception,  too,  and  is  found  very 
convenient  by  the  mathematical  astronomers,  from  whom 
it  may  have  filtered  through  to  the  popular  intelligence. 
But  of  course  the  mathematical  astronomers  guard 
against  the  error  that  such  convenient  conceptions 
would  otherwise  introduce  into  their  work  by  offsets  in 
the  form  of  what  they  call  "  equations. " 

Certainly  the  earth  and  moon  both  revolve  around  a 
common  centre  of  gravity.  And  since  the  mass  of  the 
earth  is  about  eighty  times  that  of  the  moon,  and  since 
the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  is  about 
sixty  times  the  earth's  radius,  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  must  be  a  point  on  the  line  joining  the  two 
centres  at  about  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  radius  from 
the  earths  centre.  Prof.  Young,  in  his  "General 
Astronomy,"  Article  228.  says  :  "  This  c^^  of  gravity 
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is  situated  within  the  ball  of  the  earth  on  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  at  a  point  about  1100 
miles  below  its  surface." 

For  the  "  diameter  of  the  circle  of  revolution  "  asked 
for,  subtract  these  miles  from  the  earth's  radius  and 
multiply  by  two. 

"  Can  you  also,"  says  the  same  correspondent,  "  give 
me  a  scientific  reason  why  the  moon  always  presents 
the  same  face  to  us  ? 

A  "scientific  reason."  An  eminent  living  (unle.ss  he 
has  died  lately)  exponent  of  scientific  philo.sophy  tells 
us  that  science  does  not  profess  to  explain  anything. 
If  that  is  so,  it  seems  to  be  useless  to  ask  for  a  "scientific 
reason  "  for  anything.  Once  upon  a  time  folks  supposed 
they  were  getting  a  scientific  reason  for  the  cold  in 
Greenland  when  they  were  told  it  was  due  to  the  fall 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer.  And 
about  the  same  time  we  learned  that  the  "  scientific 
reason  "  for  the  green  color  of  the  leaf  was  the  presence 
of  chlorophyll  (i.  «.,  leaf -green)  in  the  leaf. 

I  don't  know  what  my  correspondent  would  call  a 
"  scientific  reason  "  for  the  phenomenon  he  mentions, 
but  it  is  the  usual  thing  to  say  that  we  always  see  the 
same  side  of  the  moon  because  she  completes  a  rotation 
on  her  axis  in  the  same  time  that  she  takes  to  complete 
a  revolution  around  the  earth.  To  folks  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  swallow  whole  any  so-called  explanation,  this 
is  always  quite  satisfactory.  And  when  these  folks 
come  to  talk  afterwards  about  these  two  related  facts, 
they  often  get  them  wrong  end  foremost.  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  hear  people  talk  as  if  they  had  an  idea 
that  the  monthly  rotation  of  the  moon  was  a  fact  of 
observation,  and  that  the  presenting  of  the  same  face 
to  the  earth  was  an  inference  from  this.  Of  course 
things  are  just  the  other  way  round.  But  those  who 
have  cultivated  a  habit  of  sipping  or  chewing — instead 
of  gulping  or  swallowing — what  is  offered  them  as  an 
explanation  often  find  this  explanation  of  this  fact  a 
hard  saying.  Take  the  first  half-dozen  men  you  meet 
and  set  one  of  them  to  move  in  a  circle  around  a  chair, 
or  something,  always  facing  the  chair.  Then  ask  them 
if  the  one  who  revolved  about  the  chair  did  also  at  the 
same  time  perform  a  rotation  about  his  own  axis,  and 
it  is  odds  that  most  of  them  will  say  "  No."  This  is 
due  to  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  what  is  meant  by 
rotation.  If  a  movement  (whatever  else  it  may  be) 
results  in  a  man's  pointing  his  nose  successively  to  all 
the  dififerent  points  of  the  compass,  then  that  movement 
is  a  rotation.  As  the  moon  presents  the  same  face  to 
the  earth  during  the  whole  month,  she  must  present 
that  face  to  all  points  in  a  circle  among  the  stars  during 


the  same  time.  And  so  while  she  is  revolving  about 
the  earth  (under  the  limitation  already  mentioned)  she 
is  also  rotating  about  her  own  axis.  It  is  coming  to  be 
generally  believed  among  astronomers  that  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mercury  behave   in  the  same   way   towards 

the  sun. 

***** 

"  I  have  never  been  able,  satisfactorily,  to  account 
for  the  heaping  up  of  the  water  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  earth  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction. 
Is  it  owing  to  the  centrifugal  force  consequent  upon  the 
earth's  motion  around  the  centre  of  gravity  before 
referred  to  ? " 

Very  likely  it  is,  in  part,  at  least.  And  there  are 
some  authorities  who  seem  inclined  to  charge  the  whole 
of  it  to  that  cause.  Anj'one  who  has  a  copy  of  New- 
comb's  Popular  Astronomy  will  find  something  on  this 
side  of  the  question  there.  But  this  is  not  the  usual 
explanation  of  "  the  opposite  tide."  What  that  is  may 
be  found  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  books  that  deal 
with  the  subject,  from  the  monumental  work  of  Darwin 
(not  the  great  dead  Darwin,  but  his  great  living  son, 
the  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge,) 
down  to  Calkin's  Geography.  If  Prof.  Darwin's  book 
is  not  available,  the  anxious  inquirer  may  consult  his 
article  on  "  Tides,"  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

-X-  *  *  *  * 

Speaking  of  Calkin's  Geography  reminds  me  of  another 
astronomical  query  which  is  always  coming  to  hand 
about  this  time  of  the  year.  This  time  it  takes  this 
form  :  "  Is  it  true,  as  our  geography  book  tells  us,  that 
Mercury  'cannot  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  telescoped" 

"  Es  ist  eine  alte  Geschichte 
Doch  bleibt  sie  iramer  neu. " 

No,  it  is  not  true.  It  is  unfortunately  too  late  in  the 
season  for  the  querist  to  see  the  untruth  for  himself  by 
looking  at  Mercury  as  his  white  disk  twinkles  in  the 
sunset  glow  ;  but  there  will  be  other  opportunities  by 
and  by. 

Yes,  I  said  "  twinkles  ;  "  and  if  you  had  happened  to 
be  looking  at  Mercury  on  the  evening  of  March  8th 
last  you,  too,  would  have  seen  him  twinkle,  and  would 
have  rid  your  mind  for  ever  after  of  that  other  hoary 
old  text-book  falsehood  about  planets  not  twinkling. 
Just  watch  Venus  when  she  is  low,  or  any  other  planet 
when  near  the  horizon.  But  Metcury  is  the  twinkling- 
est  of  them  all.  A.  Cameron. 

Yarmoutli.  N.  S.,  April,  1900. 


In  every  school  board  is  to  be  found  at  least  one 
member  whose  sympathies  are  all  with  the  young  girl 
trying  to  fit  herself  to  be  a  teacher,  rather  than  with  the 
children  whom  she  will  have  to  teach. — School  Jimriial. 
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or  Interest  to  the  Families  of  Loyalists. 


To  the  Editor  0/ the  Educational  /ieview: 

Sir-  During  the  course  of  liist  year  tlipro  were 
transcribed  for  the  New  York  Pulitio  Liliniry  the  me- 
morials of  Loyalists — very  many  of  whom  settled  in  the 
Maritime  provinces — for  compensation  for  losses  incur- 
red in  consequence  of  the  Revolution.  The  memorials 
are  supported  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  Ix)yalist8 
themselves,  and  contain  a  veritable  mine  of  information. 
Having  inquired  of  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  information  is  available  to  those 
interested,  he  has  obtained  the  dtcision  given  below, 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  N.  Y.  Library,  dated  March 
22,  1900: 

"  In  reply  to  the  iiuestion  of  the  Kfv.  \V.  0.  Huymoiitl. 
whirh  you  have  pveii  me,  I  wouW  say  llint  the  Library  will 
furnish  copies  of  the  records  of  claims  of  inJividual  Loyalists 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  |»er  liMiidrcd  words,  provided  it  has 
reasonable  assurance  in  each  case  that  the  copy  is  wanted  for 
private  or  family  information  only  and  not  for  pur|>oses  of  pub- 
lication. In  all  cases,  a  rough  estimate  will  be  made  as  to  the 
number  of  words,  and  the  payment  must  be  made  in  advance. 
In  any  special  work  such  as  tracing  of  nuips,  etc.,  there  will 
be  a  special  charge  for  the  same." 

Many  persons  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  information  of  their  loyalist  ancestry, 
which  could  not  easily  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
Any  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Victor 
H.  Paltsits,  Lenox  Library,  New  Y'ork, 

St.  John.  N    B.  "^^'-  <"»•    HaYMONI). 


Spelling  in  the  Public  Schools. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eduratiotial  Jiei-ietv  : 

Sir — In  the  last  issue  you  publish  the  opinion  of  the 
principal  of  a  commercial  school  to  the  effect  that  the 
spelling  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  is  deplorably 
bad. 

The  public  schools  are  not  above  criticism,  which  is 
beneficial  if  it  be  well  founded.  I  do  not  a.ssume  that 
the  head  of  any  reputable  school  would  disparage  the 
work  of  the  public  scliools  in  order  to  build  up  his  own  ; 
but  it  is  well  known  to  many  teachers  that  some  of  the 
commercial  schools  hold  out  special  inducements  to 
pupils  who  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  their  work  in  the 
public  .schools.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  tho.se  who  fail  in  the  N.  B.  Normal  School 
examinations.  That  this  is  recognized  and  is  not  true 
of  all  of  them,  is  shown  by  the  advertisement  of  one 
commercial  school  in  which  it  is  stated,  "  We  offer  no 
inducements  tt-  incompetents  to  come  to  us." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  work 
of  the  public   schools  being  judged  from   their    fini-ihed 


producUi,  but  to  ba  judged  by  the  work  of  pupils  who 
have  failed  to  ptt-ss  their  rcquirenientn  i"  unfair.  No 
workman  would  care  to  be  criticiuMi  on  ihi-  merit*  ol 
half  rinished  work.  It  i«  iitated  that  ihu  tmU  Riven 
were  common  words.  That  may  Iw,  but  many  so-called 
common  words  are  vory  diilicult  to  spell,  particuUrly  to 
pupils  the  majority  of  whom  leave  uchfxjl  before  com- 
pleting Standard  IV.  of  the  course,  ami  of  those  i^rho 
do  attend,  a  percentage  of  barely  CO  in  ma<Je.  It  in 
but  rea.sonable  that  the  vocabularies  of  these  pupiln 
should  l)e  limited  in  proportion  to  tht-ir  opportunities. 
Among  the  most  advanced  pupils,  too,  there  will  always 
be  a  few  poor  spellers,  as  it  seems  to  be  conatitulional 
with  some,  and  with  others  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  in- 
effective teaching. 

I  have  .some  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of 
the  spelling  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  sclnwls,  and  I 
believe,  wJiile  there  is,  and  always  will  lie,  a  margin  for 
progress,  that  on-the  avarage  it  is  jdecidedly  good,  and 
that  in  very  many  schools  a  stronger  adjective  can  be 
truthfully  used.  I  think  aUo  that  th.ise  who  have  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  schools  will 
agree  with  mc  in  this  statement. 

It  has  been  a  custom  in  the  past  to  judge  the  entire 
work  of  the  public  schools  by  a  few  '  monstrosities  "  in 
the  way  of  examination  answers.  This  has  not  been 
more  true  of  spelling  than  of  arithmetic,  history  and 
geography. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  the  old  fashioned  spelling  match  in  some 
parts  of  this  province.  In  every  contest  that  has  come 
to  my  notice,  the  first  place  has  Vieen  taken  by  a  teacher 
of  the  public  schools,  and  not  an  old  timer  either, 
though  old  and  young  competed.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  regard  this  as  a  test,  but  it  will  surely  appeal  to 
those  who  judge  the  many  from  the  performance  of  the 
few.  Yonrs,  etc.. 

W.  S.  Caiiter, 
.School  Intjiector. 
St  John,  N   B  .  March  «4,  1800. 


The  American  Ornithologiste'  Union  has  issued  a 
strong  appeal  for  funds  to  lie  used  for  the  purpase  of 
prqjecting  seagulls  while  nesting.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Terns,  described  as  the  "  most  exquisite  of  the  gull 
family,"  and  which  formerly  thronged  the  whole  coast, 
have  been  so  nearly  wiped  out  by  agents  of  the  milliners 
that  this  year's  onslaught,  alremly  fully  organized,  will 
glean  almost  the  last  pair  from  the  few  small  breeding 
colonies  which  remain,  wherever  these  are  unprotected. 
The  larger  gulls,  which  "  are  not  only  very  beautiful, 
but  ab-solutely  essential  as  harbor  scavengers,"  are  also 
l«ing  decimated  for  the  same  purpose. 
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An  Acadian  Easter. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  Canadian 
history  is  that  which  tells  the  story  of  the  feud  between 
Charles  La  Tour  and  DAulnay  Charnisay,  and  the  de- 
fence of  Fort  La  Tour  ;  and  no  difference  of  opinion  or 
wearisome  discussion  over  the  site  of  the  fort  can  loosen 
the  hold  that  the  brave  lady  of  Fort  St.  John  has  on 
our  hearts.  The  story  has  often  been  told,  but  not  in 
verse.  Whittier's  ballad,  inadequate  to  the  subject, 
shows  us  only  La  Tour's  home-coming  and  his  determi- 
nation to  revenge  his  wrongs.  In  "  An  Acadian 
Easter,"  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Francis  Sherman 
shows  us  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Madame  La  Tour  herself. 

The  poem  is  graceful  and  pathetic,  with  occasional 
vivid  touches  ;  occasionally  too  it  is  so  fanciful  as  to  be 
almost  fantastic,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr-. 
Sherman  has  given  us  the  impression  that  he  has  a 
finer  conception  than  he  can  work  out.  We  catch 
glimpses  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  as  it  exists  in  his 
mind  ;  but  the  expr'ession  is  sometimes  disappointing. 
His  conception  of  Madame  La  Tour's  feelings  at  Easter- 
tide, 1645,  is  a  striking  one.  It  was  on  Easter  Sun 
day  that  the  gates  of  the  fort  were  treacherously  thrown 
open,  after  three  days  hard  fighting,  and  its  noble  de- 
fender did  not  long  survive  her  defeat. 

The  poet  has  represented  her  as  looking  for  Easter 
morning  as  sure  to  bring  her  husband  and  deliverance  ; 
and  to  these  hopes  are  added  the  instinctive  longing  for 
spring,  for  the  re-awakening  of  nature,  and  deliverance 
from  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the  northern  winter, 
and  the  hopes  that  the  thought  of  the  resurrection 
brings,  for  the  restoration  of  past  happiness,  of  buried 
joys,  of  the  days  of  love  and  prospei'ity  in  beautiful 
France.  The  rejoicings  of  the  Church  at  the  great 
festival,  mean  all  this  to  the  lonely,  courageous  woman. 

The  poem  is  in  four  sections,  opening  with  the  prayer 
on  Good  Friday  : 

"  Surely,  O  Christ,  upon  this  day 

Thou  wilt  have  pity,  even  on  me  ! 
Hold  thou  tlie  hands  of  Charnisay, 
Or  bid  them  c:la.«p,  remembering  Lhee. 
0  Christ,  Thou  knowest  what  it  is 
To  strive  with  mighty,  evil  men." 

Then  follows  a  bit  of  fine  description  : 
"  Now  the  veering  wind    had  found    t'l   simtli    and    led  the 

following  tide  up  no  moon  path, 
Calling  the  mists —white   as  the  circlin,     -nll.s  -in  from  the 

outer  rocks. 
Heavy  with  rain,   the  fog  came  in,  and  all    hci-  world  t;rew 

dark." 


The  second  part  opens  with  her    eager,  hopeful  look- 
ing for  her  husband  on  Easter  even  : 

"  A  little  while  and  I  shall  see 
His  ships  returned  to  fight  for  me. 
He  may  not  dream  what  bitter  woes 
I  have  to  bear  ;  but  still  he  knows 
April  and  I  wait  patiently. 

"  Does  he  not  hear  spring's  trumpet  blow 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  snow  ? 
Hark  how  its  silver  echo  fills 
The  hollow  places  of  the  hills. 
Proclaiming  winter's  overthrow  ! 
How  glad  he  was  in  the  old  days 
To  tread  those  newly  opened  ways  ! 

"  Things  now  so  sad  to  think  upon 
And  yet  he  must  return  ere  dawn." 

But  when  Easter  morning  came,  and  with  it  no  sign 
of  deliverance  ; 

She  quietly  said,    "  It  is  not  Easter  Day." 

Only  in  France  she  thinks  it  is  Easter ;  there  are  the 
lilies,  the  sunshine,  the  chants  of  rejoicings  ;  and  yet 

"  0  golden  France,  do  they  know 
The  gladness  that  we  know  when  April  comes 
Into  the  solitude  of  this  our  north. 
And  the  snows  vanish  as  her  flying  feet 
Are  heiird  upon  the  hills  ?     Their  organs,  now. 
Do  thev  sound  unto  heaven  a  prouder  strain 
Than  these  great  pines  ?     Hark  how  the  wind   booms  through 
Their  topmost  brandies,  come  from  the  deep  sea  ! 
And  how  old  Fundy  sends  its  roaring  tides 
High  up  against  the  rocks."    Yea,  even  in  France, 
I  think  God  sees  not  more  to  make  him  glad 
To-day, — only  the  sunshine  and\the  lilies." 

The  metre  changes  again  for  the  prayer  on  Easter 
morning,  and  this  entreaty  isi  to  the  lilies  that  are 
blooming  so  gladly  in  France  ;  the  risen  Lord  must  not 
have  sorrow  brought  before  HinJ  on  this  day,  and  so 
they  are  to  tell  him  : 

.  "  Under  fair  blue  slkies. 
Lord  Jesu,  in  a  fruitful  plact-, 
Their  souls— the  stronger  for'  thy  grace - 
Draw  nigh  unto  the  .sacrifice.i" 

Then  comes  the  last  struggle  and  t|he  defeat  ;  and  the 
poem  closes  with  the  very  vivid  a.i2yd  beautiful  solilo- 
quy of  Madame  La  Tour  when  verj  near  to  death. 
We  can  quot«  but  briefly  from  this  passage ;  but  we  think 
that  thoughtful  reading  of  it  will  convince  one  that 
Mr.  Sherman  possesses  both  true  insigh^t  and  real  lyric 
power  :  \ 

"  Hearken  I     Afar  on  the  hills,  at  last  is  it  st/rely  spring  ? 
Have  the  sudden  mayflowers  awakened  to  se;e  what  the  wind 

can  bring? 
There  in  the  bare,  high  branches,  does   a  rot'in  try  to  sing  ? 
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"  O  desolate  years  '.  aro  you   over  at   lii?t    with  your  dovious 

ways  ? 
Naj',  I  xhould  say,  '  Let  me  go  from  you  gladly,  <;iving  you 

praise. 
For  the  least  of  the  things  I  remenilier  of   you  mid  the  leaat 

of  your  days.' 

"  0  stront;,  sweet  sound  of  the  sea, 
Do  you  sorrow  that  now  I  must  go  ?     Have  you  pity  to  waste 

upon  nie 
Who  may  tarry  no  longer  beside  you,  whom  time   is  about  to 

set  free  ? 
Nay,  sorrow  nor  pity  at  all.     See,  I  am  more  glad  than  a  queen 

For  the  joy  I  have  had  of  you  living  !  " 

"  Renewing   those   old    royal  dayti,  of  all   else  careless    now, 

unaware. 
Among  the  remembering  lilies  her  soul  abides  patiently  there." 

Francis  Shkrmak. 


For  the  Rethw.  ) 


Algebra. 


To  those  teachers  who  have  experienced  dilficulty  in 
teaching  the  fundaroental  principles  of  algebra,  T  would 
suggest  the  following  method,  which  gives  excellent 
results. 

First  of  all,  we  will  agree  to  let  the  plus  quantities 
denote  our  assets  or  property,  and  the  minus  quantities 
our  liabilities  or  debts.  In  this  way  pupils  will  readily 
understand  why  it  is  that  in  adding  a  plus  to  a  minus 
quantity  we  •'  subtract  and  affix  the  sign  of  the  greater." 

With  subtraction  we  have  more  trouble.  For  exam- 
ple, let  us  use  the  problem  (80  -  5c)  less  (6a  -  3c)  to 
illustrate  the  reason  for  "  changing  the  signs  of  the 
subtrahend  and  adding."  We  reason  thus  :  I  have  8a 
dollars  worth  of  property  and  6</  are  taken  away 
leaving  2a.  This  2a  mu.st  be  a  plus  quantity  since  it 
is  an  asset.  Again,  I  have  a  debt  of  5c  (dollars)  and 
have  3c  of  my  debt  taken  away,  thus  leaving  me  with  a 
debt  of  2c.  The  result  is  then  2a  -  2c.  By  proceed- 
ing with  addition  and  subtraction  questions,  side  by 
side,  the  pupils  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
that  we  have  been  obtaining  the  same  results  as  we 
might  have  obtained  by  changing  the  signs  of  the 
subtrahend   and  adding. 

No  trouble  will  l>e  found  with  multiplication  if  it  is 
taken  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  multiplication  tables 
in  arithmetic,  viz.  :  by  adding.  In  this  way  we  prove 
that   "  unlike  signs  produce  minus  and  like  signs  plus." 

As  division  merely  includes  the  three  other  processes, 
no  trouble  should  be  experienced  by  the  pupil  in 
mastering  it  with  very  little  assistance.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  blackboard  exercises  be  given  before  pupils 
use  the  text  book,  as  the  tendency  is  in  algebra  as  in 
arithmetic  to  keep  the  thumb  at  the  question  and  the 
other  fingers  at  the  answer.  H.  P.  Dole. 

Chlpiuan,  N.  B. 


The  Strathcona  Horse.' 

Hv    \\  ILLIA.M    MkNKV    l)RtUMOND. 

Oh,  I  was  thine,  and   tliou  wert   mine,  and  ours  the  iMundless 

plain. 
Where  the  winds  of   the  North,  my  gallant  steed,  ruffled  thy 

tawny  mane  : 
But  the   summons    hath  come    with  roll  of   drum  and  buglea 

ringing  shrill, 
Startling  the  [)rairie  antelope,  the  grizzly  of  the  hill. 
'Tis  the  voice  of   the  Empire  calling,  and  the  children  gather 

fast 
From   every   kind    >vhere   the  cross-bar   floats   out   from   the 

quivering  mast ; 
So  into  the  .laddlc  I  leap,  my  own,  with  bridle  swinging  free  ; 
And  thy  hoof-beats  shall  answer  the  trumpets  blowing  across 

the  sea  ! 
Then   proudly  toss   thy  head   aloft,    nor   think  of   the  foe  to- 
morrow. 
For  he  who  dares  to  stay  our  course,  drinks  deep  of  the  Cup 

of  Sorrow  I 

Thy  form  hath  pressed  the  meadow's  breast,  where  the  sullen 

grey  w  olf  hides. 
The  great   Red  River  of  the  North   hath  cooled   thy  burning 

sides  ; 
Together   we've   slept  while   the   tempeKt  swept  the  Rockies 

glittering  chain  ; 
And  many  a  day  the  red  Centaur  hath  galloped  bebitid  in  vain! 
But  the  sweet  wild  ;jrrass  of  mountain  pass  and  the  sbimmeriDg 

■  summer  streams 
Must  vanish  forevermore,  perchance,  into  the  land  of  dreams  ; 
For  the   strong  young  North  has  sent  us  forth  to  battlefields 

far  away. 
And  the  trail  that  ends  where  ocean  trends  is  the  trail  we  ride 

today  I 
But    proudly  toss  thy   head    aloft,    nor    thmk    of   the    foe    to 

morrow, 
For  he  who  bars  Strathcona's  Horse  drinks  deep  of  the  Cup  of 

Sorrow  I 


'  The  most  striking  incident  in  the  current  history  of  Canada 
is  the  departure  of  the  Strathcona  Horse,  a  body  of  500 
mounted  men,  enrolled  in  the  western  provinces  and  territories, 
and  sent  to  South  Africa  at  Lord  Strathcona's  per.sonal  expen  je, 
forming  the  third  Canadian  contingent. 


Bird  Study. 

How  many  kinds  of  birds  do  you  know  1 

Name  some  or  all  of  them. 

Do  birds  talk  ? 

What  kind  of  birds  talk  1 

Can  any  other  kinds  be  made  to  talk  ? 

At  what  time  of   the  year  do  birds  sing  the  most  1 

Do  birds  stay  here  all  winter  I 

Why  do  they  leave  1 

Do  they  all  leave  ? 

Name  any  that  stay  all  winter. 

Midland  Schools. 
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Inspector  M.  J.  T.  Macneil. 


M.  J.  T.  Macneil,  B.  A.,  is  Government  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  Distiict  No.  7,  including  the  Countie.s  of 
Cape  Breton  and  Richmond,  in  which  there  are  204 
school  sections.  He  was  born  at  Arichat  in  1844.  His 
father  was  the  late  Captain  Norman  Macneil,  one  of  the 
foremost  deep-sea  navigators  of  Cape  Breton.  Mr. 
Macneil  was  prepared  in  the  academy  of  his  native  town 
for  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  which  he  entered  at  the 
early  age  of  11.  After  a  thorough  training  in  classics, 
he  graduated  in  1862,  but  remained  studying  philosophy 
and  teaching  in  the  college  for  two  years  longer.  His 
post-graduate  course  and  experience  in  teaching  under 
the  able  profes.sors  of  the  college  was  an  excellent  pre- 
paration for  his  subsequent  career,  first  as  a  teacher  and 
afterwards  as  inspector.  For  one  year  he  had  charge 
of  St.  Andrews'  (irammai'  School,  then,  and  for  many 
years  previously,  the  leading  school  in  the  county  of 
Antigonish.  He  taught  for  three  years  in  Arichat  and 
a  3'eai'  and  a  half  in  D'Escousse. 

In  1871  he  entered  into  a  business  partnership  with 
the  late  Fnspector  Benoit,  of  D'Escou.sse,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  Inspector  of  Richmond  County.  When 
county  inspectors  gave  way  to  district  inspectors,  the 
late  Alexander  McKinnon,  being  inspector  of  Capo 
Breton  County  and  his  .senior,  received  the  appointment 


for  both  counties  but  resigned  in  the  winter  of  1880-81, 
and  was  succeeded  liy  Mr.  Macneil  who  has  held  his 
present  position  for  the  last  twentj'  years. 

In  the  management  of  a  large  and  difficult  inspectorate 
he  has  shown  much  industry,  administrative  ability  and 
tact.  His  scholarship  and  genial  disposition  secure  for 
him  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  teachers.  His 
reports  are  characterized  by  an  accurate,  clear  and 
business  like  presentation  of  the  facts  relating  to  his 
district.  In  his  last  report  we  find  valuable  suggestions 
regarding  the  teaching  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures. 


The  Devotion  of  a  Mother-Bird. 


The  following  striking  incident  was  told  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Banks,  in  his  paper,  On  the  Birds  of  Rockwood 
Park,  read  before  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  illustrates  the  love  and  devotion  of  a 
mother-bird  and  the  instinctive  obedience  of  a  young 
brood.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  but  few  naturalists 
to  see  what  Mr.  Banks  records  : 

"  And  while  I  was  sitting  there  so  intently  watching 
the  Nuthatches,  off  to  my  right  I  heard  the  patter 
of  little  feet  sounding  like  rain-drops  on  the  dead  leaves, 
(xlancing  in  the  direction  I  was  delighted  to  .see  a 
"  Mother  "-Grouse  or  Partridge,  with  her  prett}'  little 
brood  of  ten  active  little  fellows,  about  four  days  old, 
all  dressed  exactl}'  alike  :  the  head,  neck,  and  under 
parts  light  creamy-brown,  darker  brown  on  the  back, 
and  three  brown  stripes  on  the  head.  The  mother, 
with  every  sense  on  the  alert,  kept  always  in  the  rear  of 
her  bright-eyed,  hungry  little  group.  Not  a  particle  is 
swallowed  by  them  till  it  is  examined  by  the  mother 
and  given  to  the  finder.  Besides  the  fear  of  her 
little  ones  swallowing  something  harmful,  there  is  the 
dread  of  such  murderous  foes  as  the  wild  cat,  fox,  skunk, 
mink,  weasel,  the  hawk  and  the  owl.  When  they  got 
within  ten  steps  of  where  I  was  sitting,  the  mother's 
cjuick  eye  caught  sight  of  the  danger.  She  gave  a 
peculiar  warning  cry,  and  in  an  instant  what  a  change  ! 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  scramble  amongst  these  little 
"  brownies,"  hut  my  whole  attention  was  taken  up  by 
the  agony  of  the  mother.  She  came  rapidly  towards  me 
with  both  legs  apparently  broken,  till  she  was  so  close 
that  I  could  touch  her  with  my  foot,  and  lay  there 
Huttering,  precisely  as  I  have  seen  them  when  fatally 
wounded.  I  turned  to  see  how  the  little  ones  were 
faring.  They  had  disappeared.  I  searched  the  place 
thoroughly  ;  from  where  I  sat  there  was  not  a  sight  or 
sound  of  any  of  them  to  be  seen  or  heard.  When  I 
turned  again  to  look  at  the  mother,  she  was  standing 
erect  in  a  listening  attitude.  Possibly,  some  wireless 
telegraphy  told  her  they  were  safe  for  the  present. 
She  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  walked  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  started  and  flew  about  fifty  feet  and  dis- 
appeared. I  wished  to  see  the  second  act  in  this 
wonderful  drama,  knowing  that  if  in  her  brave  en- 
deavor   to  distract  attention  from  her  little  ones  while 
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they  were  hiding,  she  kIiuuIcI  lose  her  life,  they  would 
never  leave  their  hiding  places  unless  called  by  the 
mother's  reassuring  voice  1  therefore  left  the  place 
where  I  was  sitting  and  concealed  myself  in  some 
bushes  a  short  distance  away.  In  al>out  ten  minutes  I 
saw  her  coming  in  precisely  the  same  direction  that  I 
first  saw  her  with  her  little  tlock,  and  if  possible  more 
vigilant  than  before.  When  she  got  to  the  same  place 
where  she  had  left  them,  she  looked  carefully  in  all 
directions  and  then  gave  a  soft  cooing  call.  Instantly 
these  wonderfully  trained  "  babes  of  the  wood  '  sprang 
from  their  different  hiding  places  and  ran  to  meet  the 
brave  little  mother,  who  had  so  successfully  carried  out 
her  part  of  the  mamruvre.  How  plea.sed  she  was  to 
gather  them  under  her  wings  !  and  there  was  appar- 
ently a  niche  into  which  each  little  one  fitted. 


The  Best  Teacher. 


Summarizing  the  results  of  an  imjuiry  among  ovar 
■-',000  children  as  to  their  idea  of  the  best  teacher,  in 
the  Wiistern  Teacher  Superintendent  H.  E.  Kratz,  of 
Sioux  City,  la.,  finds  that  the  following  are  character- 
istic statements  about  the  "  best  teacher  :  " 

1.  She  could  stand  some  fun. 

2.  She  had  no  pets. 

.3.   The  children  feel  as  if  she  was  one  of  them. 

4.  The  principal  reason  I  liked  her  was  because  she 
liked  me  and  showed  it  once  in  a  while. 

5.  She  always  wanted  me  to  be  thoughtful, 
fi.   Her  actions  helped  me  to  do  better. 

7.  If  you  did  not  get  your  lessons,  she  was  so  sorry 
that  it  made  you  ashamed. 

8.  She  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  us. 

9.  Put  us  on  our  honor. 

10.  Her  manner  seemed  to  give  me  an  inspiration  to 
work. 

11.  She  never  punished  the  pupils  because  she  didn't 
feel  good. 

12.  Never  flew  off  the  handle. 

13.  Does  not  scold  us  one  time  and  then  be  awful 
good  for  a  while. 

14.  Always  meant  what  she  said. 

15.  Always  thought  before  she  spoke. 

16.  Always  got  our  attention. 

17.  She  doesn't  feel  satisfied  when  her  pupils  don't 
have  a  good  lesson. 

18.  She  was  interested  in  her  pupils'  habits  and 
reading. 

19.  By  making  things  pleasant  I  felt  like  working. 


There  is  a  city  magistrate  living  in  a  New  England 
town  who  is  possibly  raising  a  mathematical  prodigy  in 
the  person  of  his  three  or  four  year  old  daughter.  She 
has  only  recently  begun  to  attend  the  kindergarten  and 
yet  meditates  changes  in  the  system  of  enumeration  now 
in  vogue  which,  while  startling,  are  certainly  suggestive. 

When  asked  the  other  day  to  count,  she  hesitated 
some  and  then  lisped  : 

"  None,  some,  one,  two,  free,  fore." 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Some  of  the  Cerman  passenger  steamers  have  adopted 
the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  as  a  means 
of  communicating  with  the  land  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  will  enable  their  passengers  to  send  and 
receive  messages   ».hile  many  miles  distant  from   land 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  the  Indian  population 
of  Canada  in  the  past  year.  This  decrea.se  has  been 
entirely  in  the  far  west  ;  and  is  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  Canadian  Indians  have 
crossed  into  Montana. 

The  terrible  suffering  from  famine  in  India  is  increas- 
ing. Nearly  five  million  persons  are  receiving  relief. 
Some  Canadian  cities  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
relief  funds,  and  money  is  also  being  sent  from  the 
United  States. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States 
spoke  of  English  as  the  coming  international  language 
of  the  world.  "  It  is  spoken,"  he  said,  "  in  the  streets 
of  Shanghai,  as  well  a-s  in  those  of  Hong  Kong.  It 
is  taught  in  the  schools  of  Yokohama  as  well  a,s  in  those 
of  Singapore.  Chinese,  Japanese,  (Jermans,  Russians 
and  Frenchmen  alike  use  it  in  their  business  offices,  in 
their  clubs,  and  in  their  family  circles.  In  short,  it 
may  be  called  the  commercial  language  of  the  Orient. 
Signs  point  to  its  ultimate  adoption  as  an  international 
tongue." 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  resigned  his  office  as  a 
cabinet  minister  to  go  to  the  war. 

As  a  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  Porto  Rico  had 
free  trade  with  Spain  and  representation  in  the  cortes 
or  Spanish  parliament.  Held  now  by  the  United  States 
as  a  conquered  territory,  it  has  no  representative  in  the 
national  legislature  ;  and,  if  the  bill  now  before  the 
United  States  congress  becomes  law,  will  have  neither 
free  trade  with  that  country,  nor  the  right  which  we 
enjoy  of  making  its  own  tariff.  (Jreat  suffering  has 
resulted  from  the  changed  condition  of  the  country,  and 
urgent  need  is  felt  of  government  assistance  to  afford 
relief. 

The  occupation  of  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  by  the  British  forces  under  Lord 
Roberts,  which  took  place  on  the  1 3th  of  March,  was 
the  most  important  event  of  the  month  in  South  Africa. 
A  deputation  of  the  town  council,  with  the  mayor,  came 
out  to  meet  Lord  Roberts  at  Spitx  Kop,  five  miles  south 
of  the  town,  making  a  formal  surrender  of  the  place. 

\jord  Roberts  made  a  state  entry  at  noon.  After 
visiting  the  public  buildings  he  went  to  the  official 
residence  of  the  President,  followed  by  a  cheering  crowd, 
who  waved  a  British  flag,  and  sung  the  British  National 
Anthem.  President  Steyn,  accompanied  by  other 
prominent  officials,  fled  to  Kroonstad,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  seat  of  government.  Major-Oeneral  Prettyman 
was  appointed  by  Lord  Roberts  tnilitary  governor  of 
Bloemfontein. 

Bloemfontein  stands  exposed  on  a  high  plain  or  vedlt. 
It  is  a  quiet,  wholesome  country  place,  with  many  trees 
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that  partly  hide  from  view  the  low,  white  buildings 
forming  the  larger  part  of  the  town.  The  population 
is  made  up  of  about  4,000  whites  and  as  many  blacks. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  with  much  regularity,  and 
there  are  some  good  public  buildings,  including  the 
Raad  Zaal  (council  hall)  of  tlie  republic.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants,  either  believing  the  British  occupation  to 
be  permanent,  or  preferring  to  be  governed  by  the 
British  rather  than  by  the  rude  peasants  of  the  Transvaal, 
are  laying  down  their  arras  and  looking  to  our  troops 
for  protection. 

The  Boer  cause  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  their  chief  commander,  Pieter  Jacob  Joubert.  He 
died  on  the  ■27th  of  March  from  illness  probably  brought 
on  by  tlie  exposure  of  the  campaign.  He  was  endearingly 
called  by  his  followers  "Slim  Piet  ;"  the  word  "slim," 
meaning  sly  or  cunning,  being  according  to  their  peculiar 
notions,  a  word  of  praise.  He  was,  in  every  respect,  the 
best  of  the  Boer  leaders.  General  White,  the  hero  of 
Ladysmith,  does  not  hesitate  to  call  him  a  soldier  and 
a  gentleman,  and  a  brave  and  honorable  opponent. 

The  total  losses  to  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa, 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  now  exceed  16,000. 

The  British  forces  met  with  a  sharp  though  not 
serious  reverse  near  Bloemfontein  on  the  last  day  of 
March,  at  a  place  called  Bushman's  Kop.  A  convoy 
under  Col.  Broad  wood  fell  into  ambush  ;  and  being 
largely  outnumbered,  escaped  only  with  the  loss  of  seven 
guns  and  all  the  baggage.  The  Canadians  were  among 
the  relieving  party  which  saved  the  column  from 
annihilation. 

The  captive  General  Cronje  and  1,000  Boer  prisoners 
have  been  sent  to  St.  Helena. 

The  report  of  the  annexation  of  the  Oiange  Free 
State,  or  what  remains  of  it,  to  the  Transvaal  republic 
says  that  the  new  flag  of  the  united  republics  will  be 
that  of  the  Transvaal  with  the  addition  of  a  bar  of 
orange.  The  "  vierkleur  "  (four-color)  of  the  Transvaal 
flag  would  thus  become  a  "  vijfkleur,"  and  the  only  flag 
in  the  world  that  bears  so  many  colors,  exclusive  of 
those  on  which  many-colored  coats  of  arms  are  displayed. 

General  Louis  Botha  succeeds  General  Joubert  as 
commander-in  chief  of  the  Boers. 

A  year  without  an  American  revolution  would  he 
remarkable.  Just  now  there  are  two  or  three  in  pro- 
gress. In  Venezuela,  Hernandez,  the  insurgent  leader, 
has  suflered  a  decisive  defeat.  In  the  I'nited  States  of 
Colombia,  the  rebels  have  had  some  success,  and  the. 
government  is  sending  larger  forces  to  oppose  them. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  government  of  Korea  has 
granted  important  concessions  to  Russia.  Turkey,  also, 
is  said  to  have  practically  yielded  to  the  Russian 
demands  in  respect  to  railway  concessions  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  both  cases,  the  extension  of  Russian  influence 
means  an  extension  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

The  Antarctic  expedition  under  command  of  C.  E. 
Borchgrevink  has  arrived  at  New  Zealand,  after  passing 
a  year  in  the  polar  regions.  The  expedition  reached 
the  farthest  point  south  of    which    there  is  any  record. 


and    succeeded    in    locating    the  south    magnetic  pole, 
which  is,  of  course,  some  distance  from  the  South  Pole. 

Portugal  has  given  permission  for  the  transport  of 
British  troops  from  the  seaport  of  Beira,  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  to  Umtali,  in  Rhodesia.  Beira  lies  north 
of  Delagoa  Bay ;  and  the  privilege  is  claimed  under 
treaties  that  were  in  force  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

No  other  second  chamber  or  upper  house  of  legislature 
in  the  world  has  so  much  power  as  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  All  treaties  negotiated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  require  the  assent  of  the  senate 
before  they  can  go  into  effect.  When  the  new  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Nicaragua  canal,  came  up  for  consideration 
in  that  body,  the  senate  committee  of  foreign  affairs 
offered  an  amendment  which  practically  kills  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  canal,  and  would  give  the  United  States  power 
to  close  the  waterwa\'  in  time  of  war.  This  may  end 
in  the  treaty  being  rejected  by  our  government. 

The  courts  have  decided  that  the  settlers  at  Fox  Bay, 
on  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  can  be  displaced  by  the 
owner  of  the  island  ;  and  an  eviction  which  i-eminds  us 
of  the  expatriation  of  the  Acadians  will  follow.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  settle  the  homeless  people  in 
the  north  of  Cape  Breton,  where  they  will  be  welcomed. 

Queen  Victoria,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  was 
most  enthusiastically  received  on  her  arrival  in  Dublin, 
the  ceremonies  far  surpassing  those  in  London  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  jubilee. 

An  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Brussells  failed.  The  Prince  was  not  even  injured. 
The  assassin  was  a  boy,  but  it  is  suppo.sed  that  Socialists 
prompted  the  deed. 

On  the  Arctic  coast  of  Canada,  an  explorer  has  dis- 
covered twenty  miles  of  burning  cliffs.  Millions  of  tons 
of  lignite  are  being  consumed,  giving  out  intense  heat 
and  dense  clouds  of  smoke.  On  top  of  this  burning 
cliff  the  country  extends  far  inland  in  a  level  plain 
devoid  of  snow  and  ice  ;  which  would  indicate  that  the 
burning  coal  strata  extended  horizontally  beneath  the 
surface.  In  some  places  the  surface  was  so  hot  that  a 
man  could  not  walk  upon  it. 


An  April  Welcome. 

Come  up,  April,  through  the  valley, 

In  yoar  robes  of  beauty  drest. 
Come  and  wake  your  flowery  children 

From  their  wintry  beds  of  rest ; 
Come  and  over  f)low  them  softly 

With  the  sweet  breath  of  the  soutli  ; 
Drop  u])on  then),  warm  and  loving, 

Tenderest  ki.sses  of  your  mouth. 

Call  the  crow-foot  and  the  crocus, 

And  the  pale  anemone, 
Call  the  violet  and  the  daisy, 

Clothed  with  careful  modesty  ; 
Seek  the  low  and  humble  blossoms, 

Of  their  beauties  unaware, 
Let  the  dandelion  and  fennel, 

Show  their  golden  hair.  — Phcebe  Cary. 
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BUSY  WORK. 

Under  thi«  head  each  month  there  will  be  found  exercises  that  may 
be  used  for  silent  seat  work,  class  ilrllls.  and  review  work.  Primary 
teachers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  ct*lunin  any  devices  or  plans 
they  have  foimd  effective  In  keeping  children  profitably  employed. 


Lkttkii  Witiiisc  AMONt;  ScuooL  Children. 

The  lost  lU:viK«  con'.iiined  a  letter  written  by  a 
school  girl  in  England  to  one  in  St.  John,  X.  B.  This 
practice  of  boy.s  and  gills  writing  letters  to  the  children 
in  other  countries  has  been  adopted  in  tnany  places  with 
the  best  results.  It  gives  a  reality  to  the  geography 
and  history  lessons  ;  and  the  idea  that  a  letter  is  to  go 
to  a  distant  place  and  be  read  by  others  is  the  very  best 
incentive  for  careful  work.  Children  should  be  taught 
at  an  early  age  the  importance  of  writing  letters  neatly 
and  correctly.  A  letter  written  by  our  beloved  Queen 
when  she  was  a  child  is  a  curiosity  as  well  as  a  good 
model.  A  friend  at  one  time  sent  a  package  of  toys 
to  the  palace  for  the  princess.  The  little  Victoria 
was  eight  years  old.  and  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks.  This 
letter  has  been  preserved  and  is  given  below.  The 
writing  is  clear,  and  the  paper  looks  very  neat.  All 
the  words  are  spelled  correctly. 

Kensington  Palace,  15th  Jan. 
1S28. 
My  (iear  Lady  Downsliire, 

Dear  Mamma  allows 
me  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
thaiikinj;  joii  myself  for 
all  the  very  pretty  thinjjs 
you  and  Lady  Mary 
have  sent  me. 

Pray  pive  Lady  Mary 
my  love,  and  witli 
mamma'.s  he.st  reijard*  ; 
Believe  me, 
My  dear  Lady  Uown-shire, 
yours  very  sincerely, 

Victoria. 

Children  need  a  great  deal  of  drill  in  letter-writing 
to  overcome  faults  which  should  be  overcome  in  early 
years  or  they  will  cling  to  one  through  life.  The.se 
faults  are :  They  fail  in  readiness  to  say  clearly  and 
pointedly  just  what  they  wish  to  say  ;  they  fail  to  write 
correct  English  ;  the)'  fail  to  write  the  address  properly 
both  within  and  without;  they  fail  to  use  such  stationery 
and  to  fold  it  in  such  a  way,  as  to  give  the  letter  a  neat 
appearance. 

Kindness  to  Animals. 

Teach  kindness  to  animals.  The  following  story  may 
be  read  to  children,  and  they  may  reproduce  it  in  their 
own    words.      They  may  be  encouraged  to  give  other 


incidents     that     they    have     obierved     or    read    of : 

Little  Fiilo  wft.i  very  thirnty,  for  it  was  a.  hot  day.  and  hi* 
luin  had  not  been  filled  with  water  that  mornint;.  Kobo<ly 
Reeined  to  iinderrUnd  how  very,  very  thirsty  he  was.  The 
cook  drove  him  out  of  the  kit<'heii  when  he  pulled  at  her  drean 
and  whined,  and  when  he  tried  to  share  PufcyV  milk,  she 
boxed  his  cars  with  lier  sharp  claws.  .At  lust  he  fiaw  little 
Lena  sittiii<r  mi  the  poreh.  and  went  to  her.  ihinkiiiK  she  would 
know  what  he  wanted.  He  took  her  dress  in  his  teeth  and 
pulled  her  towaid  the  kitchen  pink.  Then  he  Mt  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  begged  right  hard.  She  climl>ed  uiKin  a  chair 
near  the  sink,  turned  the  faucet,  and  filled  the  pan  with  fresh, 
cool  water  for  the  [joor  doggie.  He  drank  every  drop,  and 
then  wagged  his  tail  and  put  his  cold  nose  into  Lena'.s  hand, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  .say,  "  You  are  my  good,  kind  friend  ; 
thank  you." 

Se.\t  Work   fob  Aprii,. 

Let  the  pupils  draw  twigs  of  willov\',  pine,  raaple,  oak, 
beech,  alder,  birch.  Notice  differences  in  each.  Pick 
out  from  the  catkins  of  the  willow  the  little  flowers, 
illustrated  in  the  March  Rkvif.w,  and  have  the  pupils 
draw  them. 

Draw  a  robin,  crow,  bluebird, bluejay,  English  sparrow- 
Draw  a  hornet's  nest  or  bird's  nest  suspended  from  a 
branch.     (These    ornaments  are   often    seen  in  school 
rooms,  brought  in  in  the  fall  of  the  year). 

Write  3ut  neatly,  using  a  paragraph  for  each  :  Five 
parts  of  the  hand  ;  five  parts  r)f  the  face  ;  five  kinds  of 
trees  ;.  five  kinds  of  flowers  ;  five  fruits  ;  five  kinds  of 
meat  ;  five  vegetables  ;  five  birds  ;  five  animals  ;  five 
dishes  for  a  table  ;  five  tools  ;  five  parts  of  a  chair  ;  five 
kinds  of  fuel  ;  five  kinds  of  stone ;  five  rivers  ;  five 
cities  ;  five  bays  ;  five  nations  ;  five  uses  of  wool  .  five 
uses  of  wood  ;  five  uses  of  iron  ;  five  uses  of  gold  ;  five 
uses  of  water  ;  five  uses  of  leather  ;  five  uses  of  silver  ; 
five  ways  to  ride  ;  five  holidays  ;  five  subjects  you 
study :  five  inventors ;  five  men  who  have  written 
honks.  —  American  Primary  Teacher. 

See  if  your  pupils  can  fill  out  properly  the  following 
blanks  : 

A  horse's  abode  is  called  a  . 

A  lion's  abode  is  called  a . 

A  fox's  abode  is  called  a . 

A  dog's  abode  is  called  a . 

A  rabbit's  abode  is  called  a . 

A  spider's  abode  is  called  a . 

An  eagle's  abode  is  called  a . 

A  hen's  abode  is  called  a . 

A  pig's  abode  is  called  a . 

Number  Work. 
"  Playing  Store  "  is  a  device  that    may  occasionally 
be  used  in  a  first  grade  number  lesson.      We   will  say 
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that  the  lesson  emVirac^g  the  additions  and  subtractions 
of  ten.  The  number  has  been  drilled  upon,  and  the 
teacher  and  pupils  have  made  up  stories  about  them. 
When  the  interest  begins  to  lag  introduce  playing  store. 
There  is  a  change.  Every  pupil  seems  to  be  transformed 
from  an  atmosphere  of  drowsiness  to  that  of  activity. 
Ftrst  a  storekeeper  is  chosen.  It  is  best  to  select  one 
who  needs  the  drill.  The  little  articles  used  in  develop- 
ing number  are  at  once  changed  ;  the  pegs  to  sticks  of 
candy,  the  blocks  to  marbles,  etc.  Several  pupils  are 
given  paper  dimes  with  which  to  purchase.  Each  in 
turn  buys  what  he  wishes  most.  The  storekeeper  gives 
the  articles  and  change,  telling  the  amount  the  purchaser 
gave  him,  and  also  the  amount  of  the  sale.  Then  he 
tells  the  amount  of  change  he  returned,  giving  reasons 
for  the  same.  If  the  change  is  wrong,  the  purchaser 
tells  the  storekeeper  his  mistake,  which  is  rectified  at 
once  - — Primary  Ediication. 

A  Weekly  Motto. 

One  Monday  morning  I  wrote  these  words  on  the 
board  where  all  might  see  them  : 

Underneath  I  wrote  four  or  five  memory-gems  on 
kindness.  I  then  explained  to  my  pupils  that  I  should 
be  very  much  pleased  if  they  would  choose  this  for  their 
motto  for  the  week,  at  the  end  of  which  I  should  expect 
them  to  have  committed  the  "gems"  to  memory,  and. 
also,  to  have  something  to  relate  of  their  efforts  to  live 
up  to  their  motto.  Each  morning  I  read  a  short  story 
on  kindness  to  animals  which  I  required  them  to  reproduce 
as  language  work.  The  results  were  very  pleasing  and 
the  next  week  we  chose  a  new  motto. — A.  M.  M.  v>i 
School  Joiirnal. 

Our  master,  one  day,  in  one  of  his  suggestive  teacher's 
meetings  gave  voice  to  this  idea  :  "  Why  don't  you 
teachers  have  class  mottoes  for  your  schoolrooms  ?'' 
Recognizing  its  value,  "  What  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  one  for  my  class?"  was  the  thought  that 
haunted  me.  Day  after  day  I  watched  that  class, 
pondering  all  the  time  on  its  needs.  At  last  it  came  to 
me.  These  children  are  possessed  with  the  nineteenth 
century  idea  of  hurry.  To  get  through  with  work  laid 
out  for  them,  to  dabble  a  little  at  this  or  that  lesson 
speaks  volumes  for  the  lack  of  concentrating  power. 
Shiftle.ssness  at  home,  unconsciously  reflected  in  the 
school  life,  shows  itself  in  all  that  they  do.  And  reform 
must  come.  The  best  way  to  secure  it  was  the  next 
question,  and  a  serious  one,  too.     The  motto  idea  served 


as  an  inspiration  for  a  little  talk  with  the  children. 
The  text  evolved  from  it  was  "  Not  how  much,  but  how 
well."  With  this  as  a  key-note,  all  the  school-room 
work  has  been  pitched  in  the  same  tone.  It  has  been 
held  to  with  might  and  main  and  has  borne  fruit.  The 
children  have  co-operated,  and  the  result  has  been  better 
than  a  pessimistic  mind  could  have  believed,  and  an 
optimist  would  have  increased  his  faith  in  the  inherent 
good  in  childhood.  By  all  means  then  have  a  motto 
and  live  up  to  it.  It  lightens  labor  ;  and  if  you  can, 
as  I  did,  enlist  the  services  of  a  skilful  artist  to  design 
for  you  pretty  lettering  and  tasteful  arrangement  large 
enough  for  the  schoolroom,  and  it  is  hung  where  all 
may  read  it,  a  halo  will  gradually  grow  about  it,  and 
the  gray  days  of  the  schoolroom  will  become  golden 
through  its  irradiating  presence.  —  F.  G.  P.  in  Primary 
Edrieation. 


•ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


A  correspondent  asks  the  following  questions  : 

(1)  On  what  amount  should  widows  be  assessed  for  school 
purposes  who  own  property  to  the  amount  of  .§600  or  upwards? 

(2)  Should  young  men  paying  poll  tax  be  assessed  on  income? 

(1)  Where  the  whole  property  owned  by  a  widow, 
as  well  in  the  place  where  she  resides  as  elsewhere,  is 
under  the  value  of  #1,500,  and  such  widow  supports 
minor  children  of  her  own  or  of  her  deceased  husband, 
her  property  in  the  parish  where  she  resides,  to  the 
extent  of  $200  and  also  to  the  extent  of  $100  for  each 
minor  child  wholly  supported  by  her,  shall  be  likewise 
exempt. 

If  the  V.  idow  has  no  property  in  the  parish  where  .she 
resides,  no  exemption  for  school  tax  shall  be  allowed  in 
the  place  where  such  property  is  situated. 

(2)  Certainly,  and  in  amount  according  to  their 
earnings. 


M.  J.  L. — Please  tell  me  the  name  of  this  bird.  It  lias  a 
crimson  body,  dusky  wings  with  white  bars  across  them,  formed 
by  the  feathers  being  tipped  with  white.  The  tail  is  short  and 
of  the  same  color  as  the  w  ings.  Its  beak  is  crooked,  and  it  has 
black  ears.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  swallow,  or  a  little 
smaller.  These  birds  may  be  seen  on  a  soft  morning  in  winter 
tearing  to  pieces  the  spruce  buds  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  white-winged  cross-bill.  The  sharp  crossed 
beak  enables  it  to  tear  to  pieces  readily  the  hard  parts 
of  the  cone  to  get  at  the  seeds. 


E.  B.  J. — An  empty  glass  bottle  weighing  6.66  oz.  i.s  filled 
with  olive  oil   weighing  7.32  ounces.       What  is    the   specilic 
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jiruvity  of  I  he  liottle  of  uil  ■•     (K.  A  O  ll.'w  Antlimutic,  |«ige  'A, 
Example  VIII). 

[This  particular  liottle  is  made  of  flint  ^iass,  tliuunh 
not  80  stated  in  the  (|uestion.] 

Specific  gravity  of  flint  gloss  =  3.33 
"  •■  olive  oil       =  .'J  1  "i 

_-— —  oz  =  2  oz.  =  weight  of  water  displaced. 

7.32 

— — ^  =  H  oz.  =  weight  of  water  displaced. 

.  */  I  o 


6.60  +  7.32 
2  +  8 


1  398,  specific  gravitj'  of  the  bottle  of  oil. 


(i.  L. — (1)  Kennecly  &  O'Hearii's  High  School  Arithmetic, 
imyie  "27.  Example  I,  Exercise  1.  A  man  had  a  lot  of  eggs. 
He  sold  ^  of  them  ut  lU  ceiit^  a  dozen,  I  at  12  cents,  and  12 
dozen  at  15  cents.  He  had  31  eggs  left  which  were  spoiled. 
What  did  ho  get  for  his  eggs  ? 

(2)  What  o'clock  is  it  when  the  time  from  noon  i.s  ,",  of  the 
time  to  midnight. 

(.3)  A  man  wulk.s  a  certain  distance  and  then  rides  buck  in  S 
hours,  '2o  minutes.  He  could  ride  both  ways  in  2.J  hours 
How  long  would  it  take  him  to  walk  both  ways  ? 

(1)  i  +  i  =  Vs 

^1^=144  +  31  =  175. 

tV=25 

11  =  375 
1  of  375  at  10  cts.  a  doz.  =$1.04J 
J,  of  375  at  12  cts.  a  doz.  =      .75 
12  doz.  at  15  cts.  =    1.80 
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The  answer  given  in  the  liook  is  wrong. 

(2)  j^,  of  time  to  midnight  =  required  time. 
(|i  +  ,\)     '•  "  =12hrs. 

f ^        "  "  ==  1 2  hrs. 

,9,        "  "  =  5  hrs.  24  min. 

or  1  7-24  o'clock. 

(3)  Walks  there  and  rides  back  in  3j'.,  hrs. 
Rides  hack  in  1  \  hrs. 

Therefore  walks  there  in  2^  hrs. 

walks  there  and  rides  back  in  4  J  hrs. 
The  answer  in  the  book  is  wrong.  ♦ 


B.  E.  I).  — (I)  How  much  faster  does  tlie  top  of  a  wagon 
wheel  go  than  the  bottom  ? 

(2)  A  note  on  the  habits,  etc.,  of  the  beaver  would  be  help- 
ful.    I  have  outline  drawings  of  mony  animals,  but  not  of  it. 

(1)  Any  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  which 
rolls  along  a  straight  line  describes  a  curve  called  a 
cycloid.  The  motion  of  this  point  varies  from  0  to 
twice  the  rate  of  the  axle.  That  is,  if  the  wheel  moves 
forward  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  per  second,  the  rate  of 
motion  of  a  given  point  will  vary  from  0  to  20  ;  and  if 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  four  feet,  the  length  of  the 


curve  described   by  the  {;ivon  point  for  one  turn  of  the 
wheel  will  be  IG  feet. 

(2)  For  information  regarding  the  lieaver,  consult 
the  Encyclopedia  Itritannica,  or  any  g<jod  Iwok  on 
zoology.  Some  of  the;  rcaflers  have  interesting  anecdotes 
about  the  beaver. 


.1.  .\|.  (1)  J  of  A's  stock  was  destroyed  by  fire,  i  of  the  re- 
mainder was  injured  by  water  and  smoke  :  he  sold  the  uninjured 
goods  at  cost  price,  and  the  injure<l  goods  at  u  third  of  cost 
price.     He  realized  $1  li)5.     What  did  he  lose  by  th-;  fire? 

(2)  The  receipta  of  a  railway  company  are  apgiortioiied  in  the 
following  manner  :  48  (icr  cent  for  the  working  expenses,  10 
\)er  cent  on  one-tifth  of  the  capitiil,  and  the  remainder,  S.'!2<KVl, 
for  divi-iion  among  the  holders  of  the  rest  of  the  stock,  being  a 
dividen<l  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  Find  the  capital  and 
receipts. 

(3)  For  two  paper.s^nd  30  cents  a  bonus  is  given  of  a  knife 
valued  at  $1.73  ;  for  one  paper,  or  subscription,  and  10  cents  a 
knife  is  given.     What  i-?  the  value  of  the  knife? 

(1)  ^  of  goods  destroyed  by  fire. 

J  of  l  =  j'o  sold  at  i  of  cost. 
J  of  -J  =  f\  sold  at  cost. 


He  received  ^'^ 


+  i0f  ..V  =  1>5%=tV 


(2) 


,V  =  S1155 
Loss  ^  =  §12705. 
7*5  of  I  of  the  capital  =  $32000  ; 

,5  X  32000 


Therefore  ^  J  ^  of  the  whole  capital  =  $- 

And  the  whole  capital  =  $ ; =  1000000 

4x4. 

^VV  of  s  of  capital  =  S20000 
Therefore  /oV  of  the  receipts  =  §(32000  +  20000 

And  the  receipts  =  $ -—^ —  =$100000 

(3)    2  subscriptions  +  30  cts.=  2  papers  +  $1.75 
1  "  +15  cts.=  1        "      +      .87A 

1  "  +10cts.=  l        "      +      .82i 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  village  of  Bear  River,  situated  on  both  banks  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name  which  empties  into  Annapolis  Basin,  and 
which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Annapolis  and  Digby 
counties,  deserve-s  special  mention  for  its  interest  in  educational 
matters.  A  few  years  ivgn  it  erected  a  modern  school  building 
well  adapted  for  .school  purposes,  and  now  maintains  a  school 
of  six  departments.  The  public  interest  in  educitional  matters 
is  further  shown  by  the  employment  of  a  very  efficient  staff  of 
teachers  of  more  than  local  reputation,  consisting  of  Princifial 
Lenfest  Ruggles,  and  Misses  Margaret  J.  Dimock,  Aurelia  B. 
Banks,  Lulu  M.  Phinney,  Laura  .J.  Harris,  and  Oertrude  L. 
Fleet.  On  the  invitation  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
village,  the  Summer  School  of  Science  will  hold  its  session 
there  this  summer.  Those  who  attend  the  meetings  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in 
Nova  Scotia. 
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Death  has  robbed  St.  George  of  its  venerable  schoolmaater, 
Mr.  Thos.  O'Malley.  He  had  been  in  failing;  health  for  several 
montha,  but  was  always  cheerful  and  hopeful.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  bodily  weekness  triumphed  over  the  strong 
will  and  cheerful  spirit,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
struggle.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  last  representatives  in 
the  province  of  the  okl-fashioned,  warm-hearted,  well-educated 
Irish  schoolmaster.  For  many  years  he  taught  school  in  St. 
George,  nearly  every  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  village 
having  been  under  his  tuition  at  one  time  or  another.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  for  his  warm  heart  and  genial  qualities,  both 
in  the  family  circle  and  outside  of  it.  His  funeral,  which  took 
place  on  Saturday  morning,  10th  March,  from  the  R.  C. 
church,  was  largely  attended,  Solemn  higli  mass  was 
celebrated  by  Rev.  Father  Lavery  at  nine  o'clock.  The  pro- 
cession was  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  in  St.  George,  all 
classes  and  all  ages  being  represented.  Nearly  one  hundred 
school  children,  headed  by  the  principal,  Mr.  Wm.  Veazey, 
walked  from  the  house  to  the  church.  Among  the  floral  tri- 
butes was  a  very  handsome  cross  from  the  teachers  and 
scholars  of  the  schools.  Many  a  tear  was  shed  as  the  body  of 
the  kind- hearted  old  schoolmaster  and  friend  of  boyhood  day.s 
was  committed  to  the  dust. — St.   Andrew'.i  Beacon. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Review,  the  Commissioners  of 
Schools  for  Annapolis  Royal  have  taken  over  from  the  con- 
tractors a  new  academy  which  ranks  among  the  finest  and 
most  convenient  structures  of  the  kind  in  western  Nova  Scotia. 
It  cost  complete  about  .$10,000.  There  are  eight  large,  well- 
lighted  and  vpell  ventilated  class  rooms,  in  connection  with 
each  of  which  are  two  commodious  cloak  rooms.  There  is  in 
addition  a  laboratory  for  the  use  of  the  academic  department. 
The  rooms  are  supplied  with  new  and  approved  furniture. 
This  building,  together  with  its  grounds,  which  are  probably 
the  6nest  school  grounds  in  Nova  Scotia,  forms  a  school  pro- 
perty highly  creditable  to  the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal  and 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  town  of  equal  size  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  staff  of  teachers  now  occupying  this  fine 
building  are.  Principal  J.  N.  Creed,  Mr.  Joseijh  H.  Crowe, 
Miss  Bertha  Ruggles,  Miss  C.  Louise  Harris,  and  Miss  Martha 
Jack,  all  of  whom  are  experienced  and  efficient  teachers.  Mr. 
Crowe  and  Miss  Harris  have  been  in  the  employ  of  tliis  section 
for  about  ten  years  past. 


By  means  of  a  pie  social  and  a  "geographical  party,"  the 
Lower  Woodstock,  Carieton  county,  school.  Miss  Emma  Dor- 
cua,  teacher,  has  realized  the  sum  of  $15.41,  with  which  the 
interior  of  the  school  house  has  been  renovated  and  greatly 
improved.  For  the  "geographical  party,"  which  was  "princi- 
pally for  the  pupils,  each  came  representing  a  county,  town, 
or  other  place.  One  represented  Andover  by  "  And  "  printed 
on  a  card  upside  down  :  another  represented  Lowell  by  the 
letter  "L"  pinned  on  the  bottom  of  a  skirt ;  another  Wash- 
ington  by  the  (jicture  of  a  line  of  clothes  and  "2000  lbs." 
printed  under  ;  and  so  on.  All  were  provided  witli  pencils  and 
paper  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  allowed  for  guessing,  the 
pupil  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  correct  answers' was 
awarded  the  prize. 


Mr.  Judson  F.  (Jlarke,  M.  A.,  of  Bay  View,  Digby,  N.  S., 
instructor  in  physiological  botany,  Cornell  University,  hal 
been  appointed  one  of  the  instructors  in  botany  at  the  Cornell 
Summer  School  at  Ithaca. 


A  fine  programme  has  been  arranged  for  the  Annapolis  and 

Digby  Teachers'  Institute  which  is  held  the  11th  and   12th  of 
this  month  at  Middleton,  N.  S. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Cox,  Ana- 
gance  Ridge  school.  Kings  county,  N.  B.,  has,  by  a  concert, 
raised  twenty-one  dollars,  which,  with  the  government  bonus, 
will  be  used  to  provide  a  school  library. 


The  Berwick,  N.  S.,  school  has  contributed  $11.25  to  the 
Indian  Famine  Fund.  The  school  at  Baxter's  Harbor,  Kings 
county,  N.  S.,  Miss  Winnifred  Sullivan,  teacher,  has  raised 
four  dollars,  and  the  schools  of  Woltville  twenty  dollars  for 
the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund. 


By  means  of  a  pie  .social  at  Mount  Middleton,  Kings  county, 
N.  B.,  Mr.  G.  Leonard  McCain,  the  teacher,  raised  512.60, 
which  was  spent  in  procuring  minerals  and  chemicals  for  the 
school.  The  trustees,  during  the  last  holidays,  sheathed  the 
inside  of  the  school-room  and  placed  blackboard  surface  around 
the  room.  This  makes  the  building  very  comfortable  and  the 
school  is  now  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  te.aching. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


These  are  the  reminiscences'  of  a  teacher  who  delights  to 
recall  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  trials  of  a  long  experience 
in  school.  The  t-nelve  stories  are  nearly  all  about  boys  ;  and 
the  teacher  who  reads  of  their  peculiarities,  their  strength  and 
weaknesses,  will  recognize  counterparts  either  in  the  boys  who 
went  to  school  with  him,  or  those  who  have  been  with  him  as 
pupils.     The  book  is  a  suggestive  one  for  teachers. 


This  series  of  readers'  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in  simple 
language  the  results  of  teaching  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment some  of  the  simplest  phenomena  of  everyday  life — earth, 
air,  water,  plants,  animals,  etc.  The  readings  take  the  form 
of  famili.-ir  talks  at  home,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  a 
consecutive  coui-se  leading  from  the  simplest  natural  pheno- 
mena in  Part  I  to  what  is  more  special  in  Part  11.  In  the 
latter  the  pupils,  in  the  same  attractive  way,  recall  how  by 
modelling  and  other  forms  of  representation,  they  have  been 
led  to  consider  the  different  forms  of  laud  and  water — the  sea, 
hills,  valleys,  rivers,  islands,  lakes,  etc.  The  books  are  very 
suggestive  of  the  way  all  such  subjects  as  nature  study  and 
geography  may  be  rendered  so  interesting  that  children  will 
delight  to  talk  about  them  at  home,  thus  becoming  a  vehicle 
of  language  teaching,  .ind  drawing  closer  the  bond  between 
the  liome  and  tlie  school. 


Macmillan's  Geography  Readers^  contain  a  .series  of  stories 
in  which  ideas  of  political  divisions,  the  form  and  shape  of  the 
earth,  the  sun's  course  in  the  heavens,  the  succession  of  the 
seasons,  etc.,  are  treated  with  great  simplicity  of  style  and 
language.  They  are  for  young  children  and  will  serve  for 
useful  supplementary  reading. 


'  Tales  Told  out  of  School.  By  Edw.ard  S.  Ellis,  A.  M. 
Price  $1.00.     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher.     Syracu.se,  N.  Y. 

2  CoMiiiNKi)  Readers  in  Elkmentaky  Science  and  Geogra- 
phy. By  Vincent  T.  Murche.  Books  I  and  II.  Price  Is. 
each.      Macniillan  and  Company,  Publishers,  London. 

■■'  Macmillan's  Geockapiiy  Readers.  Books  I  and  II. 
Price  lOd  and  Is.     The  Macmilhin  Company,   London.      1899. 
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In  "Terence,"'  Mr».  Croker  Ims  k'^'<"'  ""  ""  eiitertaiiiini; 
1111(1  uinii8iii(;  story  of  the  advent ureH  of  a  imrty  of  Englisli 
tourists  uml  ti-iliorinen  in  Ireland.  The  heroine  imin  An.'truliun 
heiress,  unreconcileil  to  fashionable  life,  and  the  hero,  the  hi*l 
member  of  an  ancient  and  ruine<l  li-i.ih  family,  who  has  thrown 
up  his  commission,  and  drives  a  coach  to  snpport  hinnelf  and  a 
di8af,'reeHl>le  and  extrava};ant  j^ramlniother.  How  he  and 
Maureen  D'Ait  y  are  thrown  together  in  a  series  of  exciting 
adventures,  includint;  an  all  night  ride  to  intercept  the  elojie- 
nient  of  Maureen'^  married  sister,  and  how  the  way  is  smootlie<l 
for  their  mairiage,  the  render  is  left  to  tinil  out  for  hini-elf. 


Dr.  Til.  11.  Hand's  long  looked  for  '•  Treasury  of  Cunadian 
Verse"  will  be  publishe<l  in  .May.  Many  of  the  finest  poems 
in  the  lx)ok  will  be  published  for  the  tirst  time,  and  the  series 
of  biographical  notes  of  the  authors  of  poems  will  l)e  a 
convenient  and  useful  feature.  The  work  hivs  entailed  on  Dr. 
Rand  a  great  amount  of  research.  From  his  judgment  and 
literary  taste  much  is  expected,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
Canadian  public  will  not  be  disappointed. 


'  TkkeN'CB,  by  B.  M.  Croker,  author  of  ' 
"  Diana  Barringtoii,''  "  Beyond  the  Pale,"  etc 
&Co.,  Limited,   Toronto,  mm. 


APRIL  MAGAZINES. 


At  the  head  of  Canadian  story-writers  stands  (iilbert  Parker. 
Next  to  him  the  honors  are  fairly  even  between  W.  A.  Fraser 
and  Robert  Barr,  with  the  former  gaining  ground  fa.st.  Both 
Fraser  and   Bair  have  stories  in  the  .-Vpril   Camuliaii  Mai/nziiif 


'  Infatuation," 
\V.  J    Gage 


-stories  which  well  illustrate  the  difTeretices  I)etween  the  work 
of  these  two  Canadians.  In  this  issue  there  are  some  other 
exiellent  features,  including  two  illu8trat«d  articles  on  .Strath- 
cona's  Horse. . .  The  .^pril  Allanlir  o|>ens--  very  appropriately 
to  the  season  -with  An  Acatlian  Easter,  a  .series  of  striking 
lyrics,  by  Francis  .Sherman,  a  New  Brunswick  poet,  commem 
orative  of  the  fate  of  castle  La  Tour  and  it«  fair  comman<ler  on 
Easter  Sunday  250  years  ago.  A  Great  .\Io<iern  Si>aniard,  by 
Sylvester  Baxter,  brings  to  notice  thai  there  exists  in  Hyrnm  a 
modern  literature  which  ranks  with  the  l)e.st  produced  by  other 
nations. . .  .People  who  are  contemplating  a  visit  to  Paris  this 
summer  will  enjoy  the  pleasant  sket<.-h  of  Pari.*  and  the  Rx|iosi- 
tion,  which  Thr  Lirinii  Aije  for  .March  24  translated  from  a 
recent  article  by  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  The  Evolution  of 
Literary  Decency  is  the  taking  title  of  an  article  by  Andrew 
Lang  in  T"/"-  Aijf  for  April  7 ... .  From  the  Talks  with  Napoleon, 
in  the  Criiluri/,  it  ajipears  that  the  Emfieror  was  .so  fully  re.«olve<l 
to  make  his  home  in  America,  in  theevent  of  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
that  he  had  bills  drawn  upon  that  country  for  whatever 
sums  he  chase  to  take.  He  told  Dr.  OMeara  that  he  had 
"spent  sixteen  millions  of  ready  money,  '  of  his  own,  licfore 
the  Imttle.  "  I  ha\e  (irobalily  as  much  money  as  I  shall  over 
want,"  he  said  at  St  Helena,  "but  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where  it  is.". . .  .Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  in  The  light  for  a  Lan- 
guage, in  .SV.  Xichftluji,  treats  in  his  familiar  manner  of  the  early 
struggle  for  English  supremacy  along  the  coast  of  Maine. . . . 
Rudyard  Kipling's  new  animal  story.  The  Elephant's  Child,  is 
a  feature  of  the  April  Lmlif-''  Ilotm  JoiirmiJ.  It  is  the  tirst  of 
a  series  of  ".lust  So"  stories,  and  descriljes,  with  Kipling's 
inimitable  drollery,  how  the  elephant  got  his  trunk. ..  ."The 
Easter  issue  of  Thi-  Chnlaiiiiuaii,  the  first  number  of  volume 
thirty-one,  emphasizes  the  enlarged  scojie  of  this  magazine  for 
self-education.  Stephen  .1.  Herben  reviews  the  Twentieth 
Century  Thank-otlering  Movement  in  England,  Ireland,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Educational    Institute 


-el  I- 


HEOl    Bf^UHSWlCK- 


The  next  nioetini,'-  of  the  lulucational  Institute  will  be  held  in 

^S^OIsTCTOIN",    0>T    TXJIlSrE    2  7-29,    1900. 

The  First  Session  will  open  at  2  \\  m.,  on  Wednesday,  June  27th. 

Addresses  will   he    sriven   h\-   prominent   teachers  ani.1    others  interested   in    Kducation 
from  different  parts  of  the  Province  and  from  abroad. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  in    Moncton  by  which  a    large  number  of  teachers  will  be 
able  to  .secure  accommodation  at  reasonable  rates. 

'Y'ldl^  J^^'J'3     AT  REDUCED  FARES,  will  be    issued    by  the  Railways  and  Steam- 
ship Lines. 


JOHN     BRITTT^IN.    Secretary. 
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THE    CHICAGO    INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX  WEEKS  Beginaing  Monday,  July  2.  anj  Closing  Friday.  August  10  OPEN    TO    ALL 
COL.    FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE   HEADS    OF   TEN   DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL   SCHOOL 

A  full  corps  of     I      Unpqnaled  attractions  for  teachers  and  others  who       Lincoln  Park 
Instructors    and 


Uneqnaled  attractions  for  teachers  and  others  who 
wish  to  combine  recreation   and    summer  study. 
,,        ,     ...  .     ,  DAILY  MODEL  SCHOOL 

excellentiacilltiesj       Write  for  circular  of  information,  addressing  the  Director 


and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan 


603  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


BARNES  &  Co., 

STATIONERS. 

We  handle  a  large  suppl}'  of  all  kinds 

of  stationery.       Typewriter  Ribbons, 

etc.,  etc. 

Use  the   ... 

Gardner  Inkstand, 

It  is  Economical.  Duralile.  Dnstproof.     It  is  indis- 
pensible  to  those  doing  much  writing. 

BHRNES     St     CO., 

Printers,   Bookbiuders, 
Stationers,  Etc, 

ST-  JOHN,    N.  B. 


Harvard  University. 

LAWRENCE 


SCIENTIFIC 


SCHOOL 


W 


ALL  PAPERS  and 

INDOW  SHADES,  Etc. 

For  School  Walls. 

Plain  Ingrain  Wall  Paper. 

Send  size  of  School  Room,  number  of  Windows, 
Doors,  etc.,  and  we  will  furnish  estimate  of  the 
cost  and  send  samples.  Also  sizes  of  WINDOWS 
and  get  our  figure  for 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

HAVE   VOUR  iVlAPS  MOUNTED  ON   SPRINQ 
ROLLERS. 

Pictures  Framed,  Etc. 

F.  E.  HOLMAN  &l  CO. 

52  KING  ST., 
SAINT    JOHN,    N.    B. 


Twelve  Departments   of  Study  leading 
to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Eiigineeriug, 

Metallurgy,  Architecture,  Landscape 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 

Architecture,  Chemistry.  (Geology,  Biology, 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Teachers   of 

Science  and  General  Science. 


...For  Descrijitive  Pamphlet  Apply  for... 

.  L.  LOVE,  N.  S.  SHALER, 

Secrktary.  Dean. 

Cambridg*e,  Mass. 


MOUNT  ALLISON  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  SACKVILLE,  N.  B. 


University  of  Mount  Allison  College. 

DAVID  ALLISON,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

rriHE  University  of  Mount  Allison  College 
-*-  offers  to  students,  whether  desiring  to 
take  a  full  under-graduate  course  or  a  partial 
coxirse  limited  to  special  studies,  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  new  University  Residence  has  been 
constructed  and  is  furnished  with  every  pro- 
vision for  comfort,  convetuence  and  health. 

Annual  Session  1899-1900  begins  Sept.  21st. 
Send  for  Calendar. 


Monnt  Allison  Ladies'  College,  Owens  Art 
Institution  and  Conservatory  of  Music 

RKV.     B.    C.    BORDKN,     D.    D.,     PRINCIPAL. 

INSTRUCTION  is  imparted  on  subjects 
1  ranging  from  the  primary  Enghsh  branch- 
es through  the  whole  UniversityCurriculum  to 
the  Degree  of  B.A.  Young  ladies  studying  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach 
may  here  combine  the  accomplishments  with 
the  thorough  drill  necessary  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  strong  staff  of  experienced 
teachers,  representing  the  best  conservatories 
and  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Art  students  have  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  constant  contact  with  the  splendid 
paintings  which  constitute  the  Owen's  gallery. 


Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  Academy. 

JAMES  M.  PALMER,  M.  A.,  HEAD  MASTER. 

NO  Institution  of  learning  in  the  country 
has  had  a  more  successful  history,  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  patronage  for  the 
future.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  now 
in  professional,  commercial  and  political  life 
in  Canada,  and  in  other  lands,  had  their  train- 
ing at  Mount  Allison  Academj'.  A  thorough 
English  and  Commercial  Education  is  impart- 
ed and  students  are  prepared  for  College  Ma- 
triculation and  for  Civil  Service  examination. 
Every  care  is  given  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  boys,  so  as  to  ensure  their  comfort  and 
happiness. 

The  building  is  commodious,  well  heated 
throughout  hy  the  hot  water  system,  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

Expenses  very  moderate. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


McGlLL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 


THE  CURRICULUM  comprises  courses  in  Arts,  Applied  Science,  .Medicine,  Law,  Veterinary  Science 

Copies  of  the  ('alendar  containing  full  information  and  full  particulars  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
College  (the  new  residential  college  foi'  women  students)  may  he  obtained  on  application. 

FOURTEEN  Exhibitions  in  the  First  Year  (value  from  $90  to  $200)  will  be  offered  in  competition  at 
the    opening    of    the   Session,    September,  19(HI.      Copies  of   the  Circular  giving  full  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  on  application   to 
(Address McGiUCollecre,  Montreal. i  *^-     VAUGHAN,     REGISTRAR. 


University  of 


T 


^HE  next  Academic  year  begins  September  27th,  1900,  when  Fourteen  County 
Scholarships  will  be  vacant.  These  Scholarships  (value  .?60  each)  will  be  awarded 
on  the  results  of  the  Entrance  Examination  to  be  held  July  Srd,  at  all  the  Gram- 

NQ  •      I  mar  School  centres.     To  candidates  who  hold  a  Provincial  School  License  of  the 

g'yyr        BrUIISWICK.         ^^^'^^   VUss  an    Asa    Dow  Scholarship   (value   SloU)   will   be   offered  in  competition   in 

—      September.     The  Departments  of  CrvrL  and  Electrical  Engineering  are  now  open  to 
properly  iiualified  students. 

C'npieA  of  Calendar  containing  full  information  viay  be  obtained  from  the  undertigned. 

Stephen  M.  Dixon,  M.  A,    bursar  of  the  university,   Fredericton,  N.  B. 
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This  number  completes  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Review. 

Note  above  the  change  in  the  office  of  the  Review. 


The  'Round  Table  Talks  and  other  matter  crowded 
out  of  this  number  will  appear  next  month.  Answers 
to  questions  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  those  who  cannot 
wait  that  long,    if  a  postal  is  sent  a.sking  the  editor 

to  do  80. 


May  4th  was  appointed  Arbor  Dav  for  Nova  Scotia, 
with  the  option  to  school  trustees  of  a  later  date  if 
deemed  desirable.  May  18th  is  the  day  appointed  for 
New  Brunswick,  the  inspectors  to  whom  the  choice  is 
left,  deciding  upon  tiie  same  date  for  tlie  whole  province. 
As  the  weather  is  backward,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  this  date  is  not  too  late. 


The  criticism  on  another  page  of  the  Revibw  on  a 
proposed  new  te.xtbook  plainly  points  out  faults  which 
call  for  serious  consideration  before  the  adoption  of  the 
book. 


Canada  can  boast  of  having  probably  the  oldest 
living  statesman  in  active  life  of  any  parliament  in  the 
world.  This  is  Senator  Wark,  of  Fredericton,  N.  B. 
who  is  in  his  97th  year.  During  the  present  session  of 
parliament  in  Ottawa,  he  has  l)een  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  senate  chamber.  He  is  apparently  as  vigorous 
as  most  men  who  are  a  score  of  years  younger.  His 
faculties  seem  to  be  unimpaired  ;  and  last  session  he 
made  a  speech  tlio  purport  of  which  was  that  the  8enat« 
should  have  more  work  to  do. 


Have   you   decided    to   attend  the  Summer    School 
this  year  1 


Note  the  programme  of  the  N.  B.  Educational 
Institute  and  other  interesting  matter  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


The  Centennial  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
will  be  celebrated  the  last  of  this  month,  the  exercises 
beginning  on  Sunday,  May  27th,  with  special  services 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Monday,  the  regular  p]nc(i'nial  exercises  will  take  place, 
with  the  conferring  of  degrees,  presentation  of  prizes 
and  addresses.  Tuesday  will  be  devoted  to  receptions 
and  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees.  Wednesday 
will  be  students'  day  ;  and  on  Thursday  the  corner-stone 
of  the  new  science  building  will  be  formally  laid.  Re- 
ceptions, students'  games  and  appropriate  festivities 
will  enliven  the  occasion,  which  will  be  a  memorable 
one  in  university  circles  in  Canada. 
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National  Sentiment. 


T)ie  past  few  months  have  been  eventful  ones  for 
Canada.  The  eager  patriotism  of  her  sons,  rushing 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  Cape  Breton  to  the 
Klondyke  to  the  defence  of  the  empire,  has  done  more 
to  make  Canada  known>  to  the  world  than  any  other 
event  in  her  history.  Tiie  gallant  spirit  and  dating 
valour  of  these  sons  at  Paardeburg,  where  they  poured 
out  their  life  blood  equally  with  English,  Scotch  and 
Irish,  has  called  forth  unstinted  praise  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  from  English-speaking  people  the 
world  over.  History-making  for 
Canada  has  gone  forward  with 
leaps  and  bounds  within  these  few 
months.  A  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  the  mother-  . 
land  has  infected 
all  classes,  and  is 
already 
giving 
a  more 
vigorous 
personal- 
ity to  Canada.  We'°have  been  proud  of  our  grand 
natural  scenery,  our  boundless  resources,  the  industry 
and  energy  of  our  people,  the  abiding  faith  they  have 
in  their  own  country,  their  quiet  determination  to  pre- 
serve a  land  owning  the  prestige  of  Britain's  fostering 
care.  But  there  has  sprung  up  ane\v'  the  desire  to  share 
in  England's  danger,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  with 
her,  and  to  win  renown  side  by  side  with  her  own  soldiers 
on  hard-fought  fields.  These  bring  added  responsibili- 
ties, but  they  bring  also  a  closer  bond  with  the  mother 
country  and  an  active  loyalty  that  Canadians  of  this 
generation  were  strangers  to  simply  because  no  oppor- 
tunity arose  to  show  their  devotion.  But  as  each  fresh 
contingent  sailed  from  our  shores,  and  as  each  fresh 
report  came  of  the  pluck  and  endurance  of  our  soldiers 
in  distant    South    Africa,  we  ,-^-_ 

have  felt  proud  that  we  are 
Canadians.  The  children  of 
our  schools  share  this  en- 
thusiasm. They  watch  this 
growth  of  national  sentiment 
and  become  sharers  in  it. 
They  help  to  swell  the  con- 
tributions that  go  forward 
to  provide  comfort  for  our 
soldiers  in  the  field  ;  nor  are 
thejr     forgetful     of     famine- 


Montcalm. 


Stricken  India ;  for  true 
patriotism  quickens  all 
generous  impulses  and 
makes  us  alive  to  the  suf- 
ferings as  well  as  the 
glories  of  others.  They 
take  a  fresh  interest  in 
the  history  of  their  own 
country,  and  read  of  his- 
toric deeds  and  incidents 
that  helped  to  win  for  us 
the  country  in  which  we 
now  live  and  whose  institu- 
tions we  hold  sacred.  But  along  with  this  feeling,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  nation  building,  there  should  go 
with  it  a  love  for  the  particular  place  in  Canada  in 
which  we  live  ;  an  inspiration 
to  help  build  that  up,  to 
take  pride  in  improving  it,  to 
make  homes  and  schoolrooms 
attractive,  to  have  town  or 
district  improvement  so  gen- 
eral that  it  shall  not  be  left 
to  a  few  enterprising  people 
to  make  the  place  attractive, 
but  that  all  will  join  in  the 
work.  If  schools  and  homes 
were  made  attractive  by  books  and  pictures,  there 
would  be  a  greater  interest  and  enjoyment  in  them, 
and  consequently  more  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who 
grow  up  here  to  remain  in  this 
country  than  to  seek  homes  else- 
where. And  we  should  give 
the  place  of  honor  in  home  and 
school  to  books  of  good  English 
literature  ;  to  pictures  that  are 
illustrative  of  our  natural  scen- 
ery, and  of  incidents  of  our 
national  life  that  will  quicken 
the  ardour  of  the  children.  The  picture  of  Queen 
Victoria  should  be  in  every  .schoolroom  ;  the  pictures  of 
those  generals  and  statesmen  of  the  past  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  and  energies 
to  give  us  those  free  institutions 
which  we  enjoy  should  come 
next  in  importance.  We  should 
have  scenes  of  historical  inter- 
est, as  well  as  of  those  heroes 
and  pioneers  who  have  made 
Canadian  history.  A  few  pic- 
tures of  good  ijuality  are  better 
than  many  of  a  medium  quality,        q^..^^,  Abemomby. 


Lord  Howe. 


Lord  Amherst. 
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and  no  inferior  picture  should  l)e  allowed  within  the 
walls  of  a  school  or  home.  It  is  Ix-tter  that  the  child- 
ren should  have  their  taste  cuiti 
ated  hj  natural  scenes  alone  than 
by  pictures  that  would  corrupt  their 
taste. 

Finally,  in  ))uil(lin<r  up  a  tialional 
sentiment,  it  is  the  kiwwhily  of 
one's  country  that  must  he  the 
stimulus  to  patriotic  emotion  ;  and 
with  this  there  will  be  ever  present  .fli  wiiiiam  .lolmson. 
the  desire  to  do  something  that  will  make  the  country 
a  better  home  for  them. 


For  the  illustriitions  iiscil  above  we  acknowledge  our  obli. 
gations  to  J.  (ieorge  Hoilgiiis,  M.A.j  LL.  IJ.,  Librurian  and 
Histriographer  of  the  Education  Department  for  Ontario. 
His  pamphlet,  "Schoolroom  Decoration,"  in  which  they 
appeared,  should  be  widely  read  for  its  stirring  and  patriotic 
utterance.*  on  the  need  of  more  refining  influences  surrounding 
our  schoolrooms. 


Spelling. 


Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ortho- 
graphy was  not  considered  to  be  an  important  branch 
of  instruction.  A  writer's  educational  standing  was 
not  judged  by  his  spelling,  nor  was  his  reputation 
jeopardized  if  he  represented  very  many  words  in  dififer- 
ent  ways  according  to  his  fancy.  Since  that  period, 
however,  the  standard  dictionaries  have  decided  how 
words  shall  be  spelled.  Now-a-days  the  person  whose 
spelling  varies  from  some  well  recognized  standard  is 
not  thought  to  be  well  educated. 

The  forty  or  fifty  sounds  used  in  the  English  language 
are  represented  by  the  twenty-si.x  letters  of  our  alphabet 
in  so  many  anomalous  ways  that  good  spelling  is  an 
accomplishment  so  difficult  of  acquisition  that  it  requires 
years  of  toil. 

Although  good  spelling  is  no  guarantee  of  scholarship 
or  ability,  yet  bad  spelling  is  taken  as  a  sure  sign  of 
illiteracy.  There  is  no  other  subject  in  tlie  course  of 
study  so  devoid  of  rational  interest,  or  which  does  so 
little  to  develop  mental  power,  store  the  mind  with  use- 
ful information,  or  form  good  habits.  And  yet  for 
other  reasons  the  teacher  cannot  afford  to  disregard  it, 
nor  even  permit  himself  or  his  pupils  to  favor  the  most 
rational  reform.  He  may  awaken  thought,  inspire  his 
pupils  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  imbue  them  with 
high  moral  ideals,  and  cultivate  will-power,  and  yet  be 
reckoned  a  poor  teacher  if  they  do  not  spell  and  write 
well.  The  majority  of  parents  know  something  of 
spelling  and  penmanship,  and  must,  of  course,  judge  by 
the  only  means  at  their  disposal. 


The  complaints  about  the  bad  spelling  of  the  pupils 
of  the  schools  of  today,  as  compared  with  those  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  do  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  At 
the  time  when  school  fees  were  paid  directly,  only  the 
better  class  of  pupils  were  sent  to  school.  Now  all  are 
compelled  to  attend, — a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
likely  to  be  weak  in  every  subject.  Hut  comparing 
pupils  of  the  same  class,  the  boy  of  to-day  of  twelve 
years  of  age  is  a  much  better  speller,  writer  and  scholar 
generally  than  his  father  or  grandfatlier  at  the  same 
age. 

Seeing  that  the  mastery  of  the  arbitrary  combinations 
of  letters  that  we  call  spelling  is  so  ditlicult  of  acquisition, 
and  that  the  notion  prevails  that  inability  to  spell  is 
the  surest  evidence  of  the  want  of  culture,  it  becomes 
important  for  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  make  good 
spellers  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  drudgery. 

The  ability  tr  spell  well  depends  chiefly  upon  a  good 
visual  memory,  partly  upon  the  motor  and  articulatory 
memory,  and  occasionally  upon  auditory  memory. 

The  pupil  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sight,  can  in  a 
given  time  take  in  the  greatest  number  of  details  and 
retain  them  longest,  will  be  the  one  who  will  learn  to 
spell  most  easily.  This  faculty  is  of  course  strongest 
where  int€rest  is  strongest,  and  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  exercise.  For  this  purpose  various  devices 
may  be  used.  For  example,  a  few  words  are  written 
on  the  blackboard.  The  pupils,  after  looking  at  them 
for  a  minute,  are  asked  to  write  them  from  memory 
and  correct  the  reproduction  from  the  blackboard. 

The  exact  shape  of  each  letter,  the  small  differences 
that  distinguish  the  printed  b,  d,  p  and  q,  or  n  and  u, 
should  be  noted.  To  sharpen  this  faculty  still  further, 
pupils  should  be  asked  from  a  glance  at  a  plant,  a  shop 
window,  or  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  objects,  to 
describe  them  in  detail. 

When  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  are  learning  to 
read,  every  one  who  attends  school  regularly  should  be 
expected  to  know  perfectly  every  word  of  every  lesson 
before  passing  on  to  the  next.  The  new  lesson  should 
contain  only  a  very  few  new  words,  introduced  accord- 
ing to  some  definite  plan.  In  the  oral  lesson,  which 
should  invariably  prepare  for  the  reading  lesson,  the 
teacher  should  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  use  and 
form  of  these  new  words,  so  that  wlien  they  meet  them 
in  the  books  they  will  not  cause  any  interruption  to  the 
interest  of  the  story.  Before  leaving  them,  these  words 
should  also  be  used  in  interesting  written  exercises. 

If  this  work  is  done  faithfully  there  will  not  be  much 
need  for  oral  spelling,  but  it  should  not  be  neglected  as 
it  is  of  some  benefit  to  all,  and  particularly  helpful  to 
those  who  think  by  preference  in  auditory  images.     To 
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make  oral  spelling  more  effective,  the  pupil  should  learn 
his  spelling  lesson  at  home  aloud,  pronounce  ever}'  word 
before  spelling  it,  and  make  a  slight  pause  after  each 
syllable.  We  need  to  use  the  four-fold  channel  of  eye, 
ear,  voice  and  hand,  and  to  elaborate  as  many  associa- 
ciations  with  the  words  to  be  learned  as  possible. 

Up  to  Grade  VI,  or  perhaps  Grade  VII,  the  pupil 
does  well  who  has  formed  the  habit  of  invariably  spel- 
ling correctly  all  the  words  that  he  uses  to  express  his 
ideas,  and  perhaps  he  should  not  be  expected  to  do  any 
more  than  this.  But  before  leaving  Grade  VIII,  that 
is  before  leaving  the  common  school,  he  should  be  able 
to  do  much  more  than  that — he  should  be  able  to  spell 
all  the  words  that  he  is  likely  to  have  occasion  to  use 
for  the  next  few  years  after  he  has  left  school — all  the 
words  that  relate  to  ordinary  business  transactions,  and 
all  names  in  frequent  use  of  persons,  places  or  things. 
As  many  of  these  will  not  occur  in  any  of  his  school 
literature,  it  will  be  convenient  for  him  to  use  a  spel- 
ling book  such  as  that  lately  prepared  Vjy  Dr.  Rice,  of 
the  United  States.  Here  he  will  find  the  most  useful 
difficult  words  so  arranged  in  classes  with  their  excep- 
tions as  to  emphasize  their  peculiarities  and  greatly  aid 
the  memory. 

Other  helps  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  ; 

1.  Every  pupil  in  Grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  should 
be  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  words  which  he  spells 
incorrectly  in  his  ordinary  school  exercises.  The  mere 
fact  of  having  to  keep  such  a  list  will  make  him  more 
careful  in  writing  his  exercises.  Besides,  his  time  will 
be  economized  by  having  his  attention  directed  only  to 
the  words  over  which  he  is  liable  to  stumble. 

2.  The  pupils  of  Grade  VIII  should  learn  fifty  or  one 
hundred  Greek  roots  and  twice  as  many  Latin  roots 
and  trace  the  derivation  of  as  many  words  as  possible 
This  exercise  will  give  a  better  insight  into  the  struc- 
ture of  our  language. 

3.  Spelling  may  be  and  should  be  incidentally  taught 
in  connection  with  almost  every  other  lesson  in  school. 
In  high  schools  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  should  not  only 
carefully  correct  any  misspelled  words  that  come  under 
his  observation,  but  he  should  be  held  specially  respon- 
sible for  all  technical  terms  belonging  to  his  subject, 
and  so  likewise  the  teacher  in  physiology,  or  any  other 
department. 

4.  Occasional  spelling  matches  will  be  of  very  great 
value  in  exciting  interest,  thereby  making  acquisition 
not  only  easier  but  more  permanent. 


NATURE-STUDY  -  MAY. 


W. — "  How  do  you  tell  the  age  of  a  hen  t ' 
V.—"  By  the  teeth." 
W.— "  Whose  teeth  ?  " 
v.— "Mine." 


The  opening  of  buds  into  leaf  and  flower,  the  mating 
of  birds  and  their  gathering  material  to  build  their 
nests,  the  awakening  into  activity  from  their  long 
winter's  sleep  of  the  various  forms  of  animal  life,  are 
characteristic  of  this  month.  This  activity,  the 
rapidity  of  the  changes  and  the  exuberance  of  growth 
are  very  attractive  to  children.  If  they  are  taught  to 
observe  them  aright,  and  think  about  these  manifold 
changes,  the  return  of  each  spring  will  be  a  joy  to  them 
through  life. 

Notice  the  buds  expanding  every  day,  especially 
under  the  influence  of  warm  rains  and  bright  sunshine. 
The  protecting  scales,  which  may  be  likened  to  our 
overcoats  and  waterproofs,  are  gradually  thrown  ofi'  and 
the  crumpled  edges  of  the  leaves  appear.  Notice  how 
each  leaf  is  folded  up  to  occupy  the  least  space,  as  well 
as  to  preserve  from  injury  the  delicate  fabric.  There 
are  some  half  dozen  difierent  forms  of  vernation,  as  this 
arrangement  of  leaves  in  the  bud  is  called, — circinate, 
involute,  convolute,  plaited,  etc.  It  will  be  a  study  to 
notice,  as  the  leaves  expand,  these  various  forms  of 
folding. 

The  flowers  that  appear  this  month  and  in  early 
June  are  very  attractive  and  easy  to  study — the  Tril- 
lium or  Birthroot,  with  its  leaves  and  flowers  arranged 
in  threes ;  the  Dog-Tooth  Violet,  most  inappropriately 
named  as  it  belongs  to  the  Lily  family  ;  the  Claytonia 
or  Spring- Beauty,  one  of  our  most  beautiful  spring 
flowers  growing  in  moist  places  and  on  the  sunny  edges 
of  woods  ;  the  Sanguinaria  or  Blood-root,  its  large  pure 
white  petals  in  striking  contrast  with  the  blood-red 
juice  of  its  root.  The  Hepatica  and  May-flower, 
although  earlier,  may  still  be  found  in  less  exposed  and 
more  northern  places.  The  Violets,  the  Anemones, 
Bellwort,  Marsh-Marigold  Strawberry,  and  others,  may 
be  expected,  and  will  form  garlands  and  bouquets  for 
Empire  Day  ;  for  it  will  be  appropriate  to  search  our 
meadows,  fields  and  woods  and  place  in  the  schoolroom 
for  decoration  those  exquisitely  beautiful  early  flowers 
that  make  our  land  attractive  in  late  Mayand  earlyJune. 
Let  the  pupils  make  suggestions  about  the  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  to  give  the  best  effect  to  their  beauty. 
In  this  preparation  and  always — do  some  effective 
teaching  :  the  flowers  give  beauty  to  the  world, 
but  their  bright  colors  are  to  attract  insects,  to  the 
advantage  of  both  ;  the  life  of  the  flower  is  short,  its 
purpose  being  to  form  seeds  and  perpetuate  the  plant ; 
teach  the  parts  of  a  flower,  comparing  the  difierent 
number  of  parts  in  different  flowers  ;  show  how  the 
plant  does  its  work,  and  what  a  short   time  it  has  in 
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which  to  do  it.  (The  period  of  active  growth  of  most 
plants  in  this  part  of  Canada  does  not  exceed  ten  weeks). 
Aim  to  make  pupils  more  ac<iuaintc<l  with  hird  life 
this  season.  Let  them  renew  the  acc|uaiiitaiices  of  last 
year  and  try  to  form  new  ones.  Watch  the  develop- 
ment of  in.seet.H,  and  let  the  neighboring  ponds  be 
visited  for  illustrations  of  the  life  that  is  there. 


The  Heavbns  in  May. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  May  28th  will  be  total  in 
a  portion  of  the  Soutliern  United  States  (the  path  of 
total  eclipse  from  the  Pacific  ocean  crosses  Mexico,  a 
corner  of  Texas,  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  enters 
Southern  Ixjuisiana,  whence  it  passes  in  an  almost 
straight  line  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  at 
which  place  the  sun  will  be  entirely  covered  at  9  o'clock 
a.  m.)  The  partial  phase  of  the  eclipse  will  be  well 
worth  looking  at  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Venus  attains  its  greatest  briglitne.ss  on  the  31st, 
when  it  will  be  one  hundred  times  brighter  than  an 
average  first  magnitude  star.  Mars  is  morning  star, 
rising  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunrise.  J  upiter  comes 
into  opposition  on  the  27th,  rising  about  7  p.  m. 


Agricultural  Education. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Editcalioiial  Revinv  : 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw's  article,  in  the  April 
Review,  on  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  agricul- 
ture in  the  schools  by  a  garden  attached  to  each  school, 
is  one  I  have  often  thought  of  and  spoken  of  in  private 
conversation. 

In  country  places,  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  could 
be  had  for  each  school  on  which  the  most  approved 
method  of  agriculture,  including  agricultural  chemistiy, 
could  be  taught.  Outside  work,  occasionally,  would 
tend  to  strengthen  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  and 
thus  increase  industrial  habits  which  all  need  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  leave  the  parental  roof  and  face 
the  world  on  their  own  account.  Bj'  such  a  method  of 
teaching,  theory  and  practice  would  work  well  together. 

We  have  known  men  of  good  education  but  little 
energy,  which  can  be  attributed  in  many  cases  to  the 
want  of  industrious  employment  in  youth.  Poiing 
over  intricate  studies  in  school,  and  little  or  no  recrea- 
tion to  divert  the  mind,  except  games  of  one  kind  and 
another,  is  not   a  good  method  of  bringing  up  a  child. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  youth  must  have  amusements, 
but  useful  employment  with  the  hands  as  well  as  the 
head,  must  help  them  in  manhood,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  can  be  anything  better  than  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture.     Professional,  commercial  and  mechanical  studies 


are  very  necessary,  but  all  must  look  to  the  soil  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  and  consequently  agriculture  must 
have  the  first  place.  W    M.  J. 

WfSttU-ld,  N    B. 


To  the  Editor  of  t)ie  Eduealional  Jievieir  : 

Sir, —  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
School  Gardens  which  appeared  in  your  last  number. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  experimental  teaching  of  that 
kind  would  solve  many  of  the  difficulties  surrounding 
the  study  of  agriculture  in  our  schools ;  but  to  do  much 
garden  work  the  teacher's  position  must  be  a  more 
permanent  one  than  it  now  is.  A  few  children  scattered 
throughout  ten  or  eleven  grades ;  a  squalid  looking 
school-house,  poorly  furnished  and  with  no  equipment  ; 
trustees  whose  chief  concern  is  to  get  along  with  the 
smallest  possible  expense,  and  who  will  retidily  change 
a  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  another  can  be  had 
for  twenty  dollars  less,  are  difficulties  that  cannot  easily 
be  surmounted  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  school 
gardens.  This  state  of  things  does  not  apply  to  town 
or  village  schools  ;  but  it  is  true  that  precisely  where 
agriculture  is  most  needed  to  be  taught,  and  where 
nature  does  the  most  for  the  section  (the  rural  district), 
there  the  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned  above  are 
too  often  present,  and  prevent  a  teacher  from  doing 
what  he  otherwise  could. 

Can  the  teacher  do  much  to  remedy  this  I  If  he  is 
the  right  man,  it  is  said  he  can.  But  the  right  man 
doesn't  go  into  such  a  field.  His  talents  find  better 
employment  and  better  reward  elsewhere. 

Again,  our  present  system  of  education  is  too  ex- 
pensive. The  teacher  cannot  reduce  the  expense  if  he 
does  make  the  section  appreciate  education  ;  but  too 
often  trustees  and  ratepayers  neither  appreciate  his 
efforts  nor  the  value  of  a  common  school  education  such 
as  the  present  system  aims  to  give.  We  need  consoli- 
dation. E.  H. 

Kings  County,  N.  S. 


A  system  of  free  school  transportation  has  been  in 
operation  the  past  winter  in  several  counties  about 
Canton,  Ohio.  Central  township  high  schools  have 
been  provided,  and  wagons  transport  the  children  from 
the  remote  parts  to  and  from  school.  Recently  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  "  kid  wagons,"  as  they  are 
called,  in  the  way  of  a  covering  of  enameled  cloth. 
Windows  and  doors  are  provided,  and  also  stoves  to 
keep  the  girls  and  boys  warm.  The  driver  has  resolved 
himself  into  a  mail  carrier  for  residents  along  the  route, 
and  in  this  way  a  system  of  rural  free  delivery  is  main- 
tained.—  The  I'athjinder. 
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For  the  Review.] 

English  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 


An  April  Day. 
All  day  the  low-hung  clouds  have  dropped 
Their  garnered  fulness  down; 
All  day  that  soft  gray  mist  hath  wrapt 
Hill,  valley,  grove  and  town. 
There  has  not  been  a  sound  to-day 
To  break  the  calm  of  nature. 
Nor  motion,  I  might  almost  say. 
Of  life  or  living  creature  ; 
Of  waving  bough,  or  warbling  bird. 
Or  cattle  faintly  lowing  ; 
I  could  have  half  believed  I  heard 
The  leaves  and  blossoms  growing. 
I  stood  to  hear — I  love  it  well, 
The  rain's  continuous  sound. 
Small  drops,  but  thick  and  fast  they  fell 
Down  straight  into  the  ground. 
For  leafy  thickness  is  not  yet 
Earth's  naked  breast  to  screen, 
Though  every  dripping  branch  is  set 
With  shoots  of  tender  green. 
Sure  since  I  looked,  at  early  morn. 
Those  honeysuckle  buds 
Have  swelled  to  double  growth  ;  tliat  thorn 
Hath  put  forth  larger  studs  : 
That  lilac's  cleaving  cones  have  burst 
The  milk-white  ilowers  revealing, 
Even  now  upon  my  senses  first 
Methinks  their  sweets  are  stealing. 
The  very  earth,  the  steaming  air, 
Is  all  with  fragrance  rife. 
And  grace  and  beauty  everywhere 
Are  flushing  into  life. 

Down,  down  they  come — those  fruitful  stores. 
Those  earth-rejoicing  drops  ! 
A  momentary  deluge  pours, 
Then  thins,  decreases,  stops  ; 
And  ere  the  dimples  on  the  stream 
Have  circled  out  of  sight, 
Lo  !  from  the  west,  a  parting  gleam 
Breaks  forth,  of  amber  light. 
But  yet  behold — abrujjt  and  loud, 
Comes  down  the  glittering  rain  : 
The  farewell  of  a  passing  cloud, 
The  fringes  of  her  train. 

This  poem  is  called  "An  April  Day,"  but  in  what 
month  of  our  spring  would  you  place  the  scene  it  put.s 
before  us  ?  What  are  the  "  fruitful  stores  "  that  the 
clouds  have  "garnered?"  How  does  the  earth  show 
that  she  rejoices  over  them  ?  Where  is  the  writer,  in 
town  or  country  ?  What  time  of  day  is  it  ?  What 
senses  does  such  a  diiy  as  this  please  1  The  eye  1  the 
ear  ?  any  other  'I  What  do  farmers  call  such  a  day  1 
What  are  the  warbling  birds  that  you  hear  in  the 
spring?  What  are  the  first  "shoots  of  tender  green  " 
that  you  see  t  and  the  first  flowers  1 

These  verses   were  written  a  great  many  years  a"o  ; 


and  if  they  were  printed  as  they  were  written  you 
would  find  them  very  hard  to  read,  for  our  language 
has  changed  a  good  deal  in  looks  in  four  hundred  years  ; 
so  the  words  have  been  put  into  the  spelling  that  we 
are  familiar  with,  and  some  have  been  changed  altogether. 
No  one  knows  who  wrote  this  poem.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  thought  that  it  was  the  work  of  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer, the  first  great  English  poet,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  did  not  write  it.  Whoever  the  writer  was,  we 
can  see  that  he  loved  nature,  and  had  an  eye  quick  to 
see  the  beauty  around  him,  and  ready  words  to  tell  of 
it.  And  so,  though  we  do  not  know  his  name,  we  feel 
that  he  was  worthy  to  be  in  the  long  line  of  English 
poets.  Eleanor  Robinson. 


For  the  Review.  1 


The  New  Canadian  Geography 


Offered  for  Authorization  in  N.  B.  Public  Schools. 

This  book  is  an  unhappy  combination  of  two  Ameri- 
can Geographies,  without  attempting  to  follow  the  plan 
of  either.  It  is  compiled  from  Fry's  Advanced  Geo- 
graphy and  Fry's  Elementary  Geography  in  the  order 
mentioned.  That  is,  the  introductory  portion  of  this 
so-called  Canadian  Geography  for  Public  Schools  is 
taken  from  Fry's  Advanced  Book,  and  the  latter  por- 
tion from  Fry's  Elementary  Book.  The  compiling 
gives  evidence,  in  gradation  of  lessons  and  general 
arrangement  throughout  the  whole  book,  of  haste  and 
indiscretion.  It  is  made  from  these  two  books  after 
the  pattern  of  the  "crazy  quilt."  It  is  an  elaborate 
piece  of  patch  work,  a  palmary  illustration  of  the  old 
proverb,  "Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth."  It  is  a 
scrap-book,  a  picture  album,  a  Canadian  history,  a 
statistical  almanac,  and  a  popular  lecture,  carefully 
mixed  up  by  half  a  dozen  writers  in  different  provinces 
in  order  to  secure  local  influence. 

It  is  particularly  and  specially  aimed  at  the  average 
school  trustee  with  a  view  to  immediate  introduction. 
The  wants  of  the  average  pupil  are  sublimely  over- 
looked. 

The  experience  of  the  best  practical  educationists  of 
this  country,  of  England,  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  preparation  of  public  school  text 
books,  is  quietly  ignored.  Instead  of  following  the 
plan  of  either  one  of  Fry's  (ieographies,  any  pretence 
of  plan  has  been  ignored  in  attempting  to  combine  the 
two  in  one,  and  in  "  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  " 
by  taking  the  introductory  portion  of  the  .so-called 
Canadian  Geography  from  the  advanced  book,  and  the 
advanced  portion  from  the  elementary  work. 

It  is  a  book  in  which  the  letter  press  occupies  less 
space  than   the  pictures,   and  the  pictures  are  huddled 
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in  groups  that  have  little  connection  with  the  reading 
matter.  No  ordinary  child  would  think  of  reading  the 
book,  but  only  of  turning  oyer  the  pictures  for  amuse- 
ment and  pastime. 

Of  course,  a  good  geographical  picture  album  may  be 
of  use  to  an  intelligent  teacher,  who  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing the  appropriate  explanatory  matter.  But  a 
text  book  is  supposed  to  help  the  teacher  and  econo- 
mize time.  It  is  expected  to  give  the  pupils  of  ungrad- 
ed schools  —  and  they  are  the  vast  majority — the 
means  of  teaching  themselves  the  great  leading  facts  of 
geography,  with  little  assistance,  as  the  teacher's  time 
is  of  necessity  split  up  into  small  fragiiients.  The 
New  Canadian  Geography  ignores  this  imperious  neces- 
sity and  supplies  a  class  of  pictures  to  which  little  or 
no  reference  is  made  in  the  lessons  or  text.  The  fun- 
damental law,  "  one  thing  at  a  time,"  is  violated  on 
every  page  in  the  overstrained  attempt  to  capture  the 
non-scientific  trustee  by  a  great  spectacular  exhibition 
of  photographs. 

This  geography  assumes  that  boys  and  girls  of  our 
public  schools  are  quite  capable  of  understanding  and 
assimilating  bald  statements  of  unconnected  facts,  wide 
generalizations,  stated  in  dry  abstract  terms.  Tt  plunges 
into  the  midst  of  things;  and  the  teacher  will  find  tiiat 
it  cost«  a  vast  sacrifice  of  time  and  patience  to  explain 
the  explanations. 

In  the  first  lesson  of  this  book  we  find  a  bare  state- 
ment of  proofs  that  the  earth  is  round.  On  the  next 
page,  amid  a  display  of  diagrams,  etc.,  that  are  left  to 
explain  themselves,  we  find  a  curt  statement  telling 
the  condition  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Thirteen  pages 
further  on  we  find  a  picture  of  the  sea  itself,  giving  a 
dim  conception  of  what  the  book  began  to  talk  about. 
The  "horizon,"  "  the  equator, "  and  the  "north  pole" 
are  boldly  introduced  as  well-known  acquaintances; 
then  turning  over  several  pages  we  stumble  on  the  ex- 
planation that  "The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line,  etc," 
but  the  "  horizon"  and  "  north  pole"  seem  to  be  left  in 
sublime  mystery. 

On  page  19  we  may  stumble  upon  a  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  "  ice  of  the  glacial  period"  the  effects 
of  "  glacial  action"  on  Canada  and  the  Unitecf  States, 
the  "  terminal  moraine,"  "glacial  lakes,  smoothed  rocks 
and  drumlins."  Again,  on  page  98,  we  meet  simple 
exercises  such  as  these,  "  What  provinces  of  Canada 
border  on  Quebec  V  What  Gulf  washes  its  coast  V 
"What  Counties  of  Quebec  border  on  New  Brunswick  ?" 
and  similar  questions — all  of  which  again  suggest  the 
"  crazy  quilt  "  and  "  blind  man's  bufi,"  together  with  a 
very  faint  reminiscence  of  "  the  aims  and  ideals  based 
on  the  most  advanced  psychological  thought." 


The  greatest  teacher  that  ever  lived  remarked,  "  First 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
But  this  unnatural  production,  a.s  a  geography,  seems 
to  say  to  pupils  and  teachers,  "  Begin  with  the  ripe  ear 
and  end  with  the  tender  blade,"  and  "  if  that  method  is 
hard  to  follow,  just  look  at  the  beautiful  pictures  and 
take  courage." 

The  "  Imperial  -Aspect  "  of  geography  is  suggested 
in  this  book  and  the  compiler  wlio  tried  to  Canadianize 
and  patch  it  together,  talks  solemnly  about  "  the  Em- 
pire as  a  whole  "  as  if  the- book  were  meant  to  promote 
Canadian  and  British  national  sentiment.  Quite  likely 
some  enthusiastic  .■'cliool  ofiicial  will  l>e  tempted  to 
gratify  his  patriotic  feelings  by  reswJing  a  few  pages  of 
the  volume.  Probably  he  will  turn  up  North  America 
and  discover  fourteen  columns  devoted  to  the  United 
States.  Then  he  turns  up  Europe  to  see  how  the  old 
Motherland  compares  with  her  big  contemporary.  Here 
he  finds  six  and  a-half  columns  sufficient  for  the  British 
Isles.  The  inquisitive  official  opens  his  eyes  and  thinks. 
He  turns  to  New  York  and  reads  thirty  lines  of  des- 
criptive letter  press.  Then  he  refers  to  roaring  lyondon 
and  finds  the  great  metropolis  of  the  world  disposed  of 
in  nineteen  lines.  This  sets  him  a  thinking  again,  and 
he  continues  reading.  He  looks  up  the  government  of 
the  "  United  States  "  and  finds  sixty  lines  necessary  to 
describe  the  machinery  for  managing  that  great  republic. 
Opening  a  little  further  on  at  "  the  government  of  the 
British  Empire,"  he  is  surprised  to  find  only  thirty-five 
lines  given  to  describe  the  machinery  of  that  scattered 
domain  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  In  the  Review 
Questions  on  page  199,  we  find  a  special  section  devoted 
to  the  United  States  ;  this  deals  with  the  government. 
But  no  space  is  devoted  to  such  review  of  either  Canada 
or  Great  Britain.  Again,  the  curious  and  inquisitive 
official  pauses  to  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States,  and  begins  to  turn  the  pages  back  and  forth 
restively.  He  discovers  six  lines  to  Glasgow  and  twelve 
to  Minneapolis,  six  lines  to  Duluth,  and  one  line  to 
Edinburgh  ;  sixty-six  words  to  Toronto  and  eighty  to 
Cleveland.  Then  the  official  goes  off  into  a  brown 
study  on  imperial  federation  rersug  annexation  to  the 
greatest  country  on  earth,  and  winds  up  by  wondering 
how  young  Canadians  can  be  inspired  with  patriotic 
sentiments  by  using  this  "  New  Canadian  Geography.'' 

This  unnatural  (Geography  is  never  a  readable  book. 
It  calmly  proceeds  to  dump  down  loads  of  unrelated 
facts  ou  the  first  few  pages,  that  will  serve  to  make  the 
teacher's  life  a  burden,  and  the  pupils'  antipathy  to 
geography  life-long. 

The  exercises  are  apparently  graded  backwards.  We 
find  on  page  27  the  following  conundrum,  '  Where  would 
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a  man  be  if  he  had  no  latitude  or  longitude  1"  What 
could  be  said  if  a  clever  urchin  should  answer,  "  He 
would  be  at  page  27." 

We  are  surprised  to  find  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  display  of  pictures,  charts  and  diagrams,  the  simple 
subject  of  map-drawing,  so  essential  in  teaching  geo- 
graphy, is  neither  explained  nor  illustrated.  The  simple 
maps  of  a  school  ground  and  a  township  with  exercises 
thereon  would  insure  much  better  results  than  the  map 
of  "General  Plan  of  the  Winds,"  page  15,  the  "Chart 
of  the  Ocean  Currents,"  page  19,  the  diagram  of 
"Isothermal  lines,"  page  23,  or  a  "  Map  of  the  Moon,'' 
page  27.  The  photographs  of  a  geographical  museum 
will  hardly  pass  muster  for  a  well-arranged,  helpful  text- 
book in  the  twentietli  century.  Pictures  there  should 
be,  to  be  sure  ;  but  they  should  be  carefully  selected 
and  carefully  studied.  No  vaguene.ss  and  confusion 
should  have  any  place  in  a  modern  textbook.  Every 
picture  should  have  some  definite  educative  value  • 
every  line  of  space  should  be  used  for  an  intelligent 
purpose.  Real  help  should  be  rendered  to  the  earnest 
teacher  rather  than  mere  amusement  to  the  unthinking 
pupil.  The  pictures  should  appeal  to  the  expert  educa- 
tionist instead  of  pandering  to  superficial  taste  and 
amusement. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  in  this  "  New  Canadian 
Geography  "  which  speaks  in  the  preface  of  "  the  closer 
unity  of  the  Motherland  and  her  colonies,"  only  a  small 
map  of  the  British  Isles  with  no  counties  marked 
thereon.  This  one  instance  marks  a  world-wide  difference 
in  the  ideals  followed  by  publishers,  as  all  other  Canadian 
or  British  geographies  that  we  have  seen,  have  separate 
maps  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  with  the 
counties  well  defined. 

The  plan  and  system  followed  in  this  book  is  a  relic 
of  bygone  ages.  If  little  Luther  had  to  study  some 
such  book  we  can  easily  understand  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  was  caned  by  the  faithful  monks  fourteen  times 
in  one  forenoon.  Ad.   Ram. 


The  Origin  of  "  Brealcdown." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  well-written  and  instructive  volume, 
"  Names  and  Their  Meaning,"— A  Book  for  the  Curious, 
by  Leopold  Wagner,  there  is  a  chapter  on  Dances, 
which  concludes  with  the  following  passage:  "The 
term  '  breakdown '  is  an  Americanism,  denoting  the 
last  boisterous  dance  before  the  l)reaking  vp  of  a  danc- 
ing party  towards  early  morning.  Ajipropriately 
enough,  such  a  dance  invariably  constitutes  the  final 
item  of  a  negro-minstrel  entertainment."     At  once  the 


question  is  suggested,  why  that  which  is  danc«d  at  the 
breakitp  of  a  party  should  be  called  a,' breakdown,  and 
may  well  be  followed  by  an  effort  to  find  any  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  latter  name.  Neither  the  possible  break- 
down of  exhausted  dancers,  nor  that  of  an  insufficient 
floor  can  be  considered  adequate ;  and  yet  no  other 
reason  occurs. 

But  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  this  dance  of 
the  early  morning  was  originally  and  appropriately 
called  a  Brbakdawn,  and  that  its  present  name  is  a 
corruption  without  meaning  or  beauty  1 

If  this  surmise  is  correct,  the  dance,  with  its  restored 
name,  rises  from  a  somewhat  vulgar  level  to  one  essenti. 
ally  refined  and  poetic.  The  Breakdawn,  indeed,  in  one 
art,  might  well  claim  to  be  akin  to  what  the  Aubade 
once  was,  and,  perhaps  in  memory,  still  is  in  another. 

The  following  refrain  of  a  plantation  song  of  fifty 
years  ago,  if  not  corroborative,  is  not  wholly  irrelevant : 

"  Go  down  to  de  shuckin', 
Go  down  to  de  shuckin', 
Go  down  to  de  shuckin'  ob  de  cawn  ; 
We'll  wait  ontel  de  mawniti' 
We'll  wait  ontel  de  mawnin', 
We'll  wait  ontel  de  breakin'  ob  de  dawn, 
Sure's  ye  bawn." 

Yours  truly,         I.  Allen  Jack. 

April,  laoo. 


Supplementary  Reading. 


Editor  Educational  Review  : 

Sir — One  of  the  great  needs  of  our  schools,  is  that  of 
supplementary  reading  matter.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  towns  where  facilities  for  obtaining  reading 
matter  are  at  hand,  but  to  country  sections,  far  from 
populous  centres,  where  the  children  often  have  nothing 
to  read  but  the  prescribed  readers. 

As  I  was  searching  for  something  along  the  line  of 
supplementary  reading  during  last  terra,  I  noticed  an 
inquiry  in  the  Review  from  a  teacher  who  seemed  to  be 
in  the  same  dilemma  as  myself.  From  the  reply  given, 
I  learned  of  a  number  of  United  States  firms  who  supply 
cheap  classics.  I  at  once  applied  for  their  terms  and 
from  tli,em  received  samples  which  led  to  the  purchase 
of  quite  a  number  of  five  and  ten  cent  classics  ;  and 
the  pleasure  to  the  pupils  was  unbounded.  But,  good 
as  the  material  supplied  by  them  is,  yet,  to  us,  citizens 
of  Canada  and  of  the  British  Empire,  there  is  much  to 
be  objected  to,  and  much  lacking.  Stories  of  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  Webster,  Lowell,  and  others  are  excellent, 
and  should  be  had  when  possible;  but  there  are  others, 
which  if  they  could  be  obtained  would,  to  us,  be  more 
acceptable,  such  as  stories  of  Howe,  Young,  Halibur- 
ton,    Harvey,     Chatham,     Gladstone,    Nelson,     Wolfe, 
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Bishop     Ijival,   Chamjilaiii,    Df   '  louts.   Sir    John    Mc- 
Duiiald,  Alexander  Mat-lveii/.ie,  and  many  ollii-r.s. 

Very  many  articles  on  education  these  days  treat  of 
the  importance  of  teaching  the  history  of  our  country 
to  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  Many  methods  are  sug- 
gested to  make  the  study  intf.resting  ;  but  any  of  them, 
or  any  combination  of  them,  fail  to  prove  very  satis- 
factory. In  any  other  subject  I  can  hold  the  individual 
attention  of  a  class,  but  in  history,  I  too  often  find  an 
exception,  and  in  this  I  am  not  alone  Vjy  any  means. 

If  stories  of  our  principal  men  and  events,  past  and 
present,  in  language  like  the  classics  above  mentioned, 
were  supplied  to  our  Canadian  schools  at  the  rate 
of  fiTe  or  ten  cents,  the  dilliculty  of  making  history 
interesting  would  to  a  great  extent  be  overcome. 
Your  History  Notes  are  along  the  lines  needed,  but  the 
literary  part  is  not  what  is  re<|uired  for  the  first  grades, 
be.sides  treating  of  subjects  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
very  young  children.  Why  conld  not  some  enterpri- 
sing Canadian  publisher  get  up  something  like  what  I 
have  mentioned,  and  I  am  much  mi^itaken  if  it  would 
not  be  a  profitable  experiment. 

Hoping  to  see  your  views  on  this  matter  in  the 
Review  soon.  Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  McLellan. 

Kempt  Road,  N.  S.,  April  21st.  1900. 
[We  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
a  series  of  low-priced  supplementary  readings  for  the 
children  of  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  Our 
correspondent  and  others  who  have  written  to  us  on 
the  subject,  show  this  want  with  a  great  deal  of  force. 
We  may  state  for  their  information  that  such  a  series 
will  be  brought  out  in  a  short  time. — Editor.] 


The  English  Flag-. 


IKipi.isa.l 
♦  »  *  •  » 

What  is  the  flag  of  England?     Winds  of  the  world  declure : 
Tlie  North   wind   blew:   "From   Bergen    my    steel-shod    van- 
guards go  ; 
I  chase  your  lazy  whalers  home  from  from  the  Di.sko  Hoe  : 
By  the  srreut  north  lights  above  I  work  the  will  of  (Jod, 
And  the  liner  splits  on  the  ice  Held,  or  the  dogger  Hlls  with  cod. 
I  burred  my  gates  with  iron  ;  I  shuttered  my  doors  with  Hame, 
Because  to  force  my  ramparts  your  nutshell  navies  curae. 
I  took  the  sun  from  their  presence  ;  I  cut  them  down  with  my 

blast 
And  they  died  :  but  the  flag  of  England   blew  free  ere  the 

spirit  |)assed. 
The  lean  white  bear  hath  seen  it  in  the  long,  long  Arctic  night ; 
The   musk  ox   knows   the  standard   that  flouts    the  Northern 

Ught. 
What  is  the  flag  of  England '!     Ye  have  but  my  bergs  to  dare, 
You  have  hut  my  drifts  to  conquer,  go  forth,  for  it  is  there." 

The  South   wind  sighed  :     "  From   the  Virgins   mj-   mid-sea 

course  was  Ui'en 
Over  a  thousand  islands  lost  in  an  idle  main. 


Where  the  sea-eg;;  flames  on   the  coral  and  the  long-backed 

breakers  oroim 
Their  endless  ocean  legends  to  the  luzy  locketl  Lisfoon, 
Strayed  amid  lonely  i^ilets,  maxed  amid  outer  ifuays, 
I  wake<l  the  palms  to  laughter,   I  tossed  the  scud  in  the  breeze  ; 
Never  was  isle  so  little,  never  was  sea  so  lone. 
But   over   the  scud   ami   the   palm   trees  an   English  Hag  was 

Hown. 
I  liiivc  wrenched  it  free  from   the   halliard   to  haiifr  for  a  wisp 

on  iho  horn  ; 
I  have  chased  it  north  to  the  Lizard,  ribboned  and  rolled  and 

torn  ; 
I  have  spreail  its  fold  o'er  the  dj'ing  adrift  in  a  hopeless  sea  ; 
I  have  hurled  it  swift  on  the  slaver  and  seen  the  slave  set  free. 
.\ly  baskini;  <unHsh  know  it,  and  wlieelin};  all>atross, 
Where  the  lone  wave  tills  with  Hre  benejith  the  Southern  cross. 
What  is  the  flag  ot  England?     Ye  have  but  my  reefs  to  dare, 
Ye  have  but  my  waves  to  furrow  ;  go  forth,  for  it  is  there." 

The  East  wind  roared  :  "  From  the  Kuriles,  the  bitter  seas  I 

come. 
And  me  men  call  the  home  wind,  for  I  bring  the  English  home. 
Look — look  well  to  your  shipping.      By  the  breath  of  my  mad 

typhoon 
1   swept  your  close  packed  praya  and  beache<l  your  best  at 

Kowloon  ; 
The  reeling  junks  behind  me  and  the  racing  seas  Ijefore, 
I  raped  your  richest  roadstead  ;  I  plundere<l  Singapore; 
I  set  my  hand  on  the  Hoogli ;  as  a  hooded  snake  she  rose, 
And  I  flung  your  stoutest  steamers  to  roost  with  the  startled 

crows. 
Never  the  lotus  closes,  nevei  the  wild  Howl  wake. 
But  a  soul  goes  out  on  the   East  wind  that  died  for  England's 

sake  ; 
Man  or  woman  or  suckling,  mother  or  bride  or  maid  : 
Because  on  the  bones  of  the  English  the  Englith  Hag  is  stayed. 
The  desert  dust  hath  dimmed  it  :  the  Hying  wild  ass  knows  ; 
The  scared  white  leopard  » inds  it  across  the  taintless  snows. 
What  is  the  flag  of  England  ?  \'ou  have  but  my  sons  to  dare. 
Ye  have  but  my  sands  to  travel,  go  forth,  for  it  is  there." 

The  West  wind  called  :  "In  squadrons  the  thoughtless  galleons 

By 
That  bear  the  wheat  and  cattle  lest  street-bretl  people  die  ; 
They  make  my  might  their  porter,  they  make  my  house  their 

path 
Till  I  loose  my  neck  from  their  rudder,  and  whelm  them  all  in 

my  wrath. 
I  draw  the  gliding  fog  bank  as  a  snake  is  drawn  from  the  hole. 
They  bellow  one  to  the  other  ;  the  freighted  ship  bells  toll ; 
For  day  is  a  drifting  terror,    till  I   raise   the  shroud  with  my 

breath, 
And  they  see  strange  bows  atxive  them,  and  the  two  go  locked 

to  death. 
But  whether  in  fog  or  rock-wreath,  whether  by  dark  or  day 
1  heave  them  whole  to  the  conger  or  rip  their  plates  away. 
First  of  the  scattered  legions  under  a  shrieking  sky. 
Dipping  between  the  rollers,  the  English  flag  goes  by. 
The  dead  dumb  fog  hath  wrapjied  it  ;  the  frozen  <lews  have 

kissed  ; 
The  naked  stars  have  seen  it  a  fellow  stiir  in  the  mist. 
What  is  the  flag  of  England  ?    Ye  have  but  my  breath  to  dare. 
Ye  have  but  my  waves  to  conquer,  go  forth,  for  it  is  there." 
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How  the  British  Empire  is  Governed. 


1.  The  British  Isles.  — The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (including  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales)  a  monarchy,  with  responsible 
government,  i.  e.,  the  sovereign  acts  by  the  advice  of 
ministers  who  hold  office  as  long  as  they  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  people's  representatives  in  parliament. 
The  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  consisting  of 
the  crown,  the  house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons,   is  the  supreme  authority  of  the  British   Empire. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  a  dependency  with  representative 
but  not  responsible  government,  i.  «.,  the  people  by 
their  representatives  in  the  legislature,  have  a  voice 
in  making  laws  ;  but  the  executive  officers  (like  those  in 
the  United  States  of  America)  are  not  responsible  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  Manx  parlia- 
ment, called  the  court  of  Tynwald,  contain.s  an  elective 
branch,  the  house  of  keys,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  legislative  assemblies  in  the  world. 

The  Channel  Islands,  repre.sentative  dependencies  of 
England,  having  two  local  legislatures — one  for  Jersey, 
called  the  States  of  Jersey,  and  one  for  the  other 
islands,  called  the  States  of  Guernsey. 

2.  The  Sritish  East  Indies.  —  British  India  (including 
Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Further  India  and  the  Feu- 
datory States)  an  empire,  governed  by  a  viceroy  acting 
under  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  a  legislative 
council  appointed  by  the  Queen.  (A  colony  under 
such  non-representative  government  is  called  a  crown 
colony,  but  India  cannot  properly  be  classed  as  a  colony). 
It  is  divided  into  thirteen  local  governments  and  ad- 
ministrations, .some  of  which  have  legislative  councils 
appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  a  number  of  native  states 
under  British  protection,  governed  by  native  princes 
with  the  assistance  of  English  agents.  The  East  India 
Company,  from  whose  trading  posts  our  present  Indian 
empire  has  developed,  was  chartered  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1600. 

Ceylon,  a  crown  colony,  with  a  governor  and  legisla- 
tive council  for  the  whole  island.  It  is  divided  into 
nine  provinces,  the  local  affairs  of  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  government  agents. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  a  crown  colony. 

British  North  Borneo,  a  protectorate,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  is  administered  by  a  chartered  company. 

Biunei,  a  native  state  under  British  protection. 

Laljuan,  a  crown  colony. 

Sai-awak,  a  protectorate,  governed  by  a  rajah  and 
native  officials. 

3.  British  North  America.  —  Newfoundland,  a  colony 
with  I  esponsible  government.  This  is  the  oldest  of  British 
colonies  ;  its  existence  as  such  dating  from  about  1620, 
though  its  fir'st  governor  was  not  appointed  until  1728. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  federal  dependency,  with 
responsil,le  government.  Each  of  the  seven  provinces 
of  the  dominion  has  lesponsible  local  government,  and 
there  is  a  representative  local  government  for  the  North 
west  Territories. 

The  Bermudas,  a  colony  with  representative  but  not 
respon.sible  government,  (their  form  of  government, 
therefore,  resembling  that  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  rather  than  our  own). 


4.  The  British  West  Indies  (including  colonies  on 
the  mainland).  The  Bahamas,  a  colony  with  repres- 
entative but  not  responsible  government. 

Jamaica  and  its  dependencies,  a  crown  colony. 

British  Honduras,  a  crown  colony. 

The  Leeward  Islands,  a  federal  colony  with  repre- 
sentative government  in  part.  There  are  five  presi- 
dencies in  the  federation  (Antigua,  St.  Christopher, 
Dominica,  Montserrat  and  Virgin  Islands),  two  of 
which  have  their  local  governments  partly  representative. 

The  Windward  Islands,  a  federation  with  partly 
representative  government.  There  are  three  local 
governments  (Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent),  the 
legislatures  of  which  are  not  elective. 

Barbadoes,  representative  but  not  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago,  a  crown  colony. 

British  Guiana,  representative  but  not  responsible 
government. 

5.  The  British  Possessions  in  South  Africa  (probably 
soon  to  be  placed  under  a  viceroy). 

Cape  Colony,  responsible  government. 

Natal,  respon.sible  goverement. 

Basutoland,  a  crown  colony. 

Bechuanaland,  a  crown  colony. 

The  Orange  River  District  (recently  the  Orange  Free 
State)  now  under  military  government  so  far  as  the 
British  occupation  extends. 

The  Transvaal  Territory,  now  nominally  a  republic, 
subject  to  British  control  in  its  foreign  relations. 
Having  forfeited  its  treaty  rights  by  declaring  war  and 
invading  the  British  provinces,  it  will  be  placed  under 
British  military  rule  when  the  armies  now  moving 
against  it  reach  their  destination. 

British  Zambe.sia,  or  Rhodesia,  a  protectorate,  the 
affairs  of  which  are  administered  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company. 

Nyassaland,  a  protectorate  under  an  imperial  com- 
missioner. The  affairs  of  the  territory  beyond,  so  far 
as  it  is  under  British  influence  (British  Central  Africa), 
are  administered  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

6.  Australasia.  —  Australia,  soon  (if  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  passes  the  imperial  parliament)  to 
be  united  in  a  federation,  with  responsible  government, 
called  the  commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  several 
provinces  (New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania)  will  retain  their  pre- 
sent form  of  representative  and  responsible  govern- 
ment, as  in  the  provinces  of  Canada. 

Western  Australia,  with  responsible  government,  not 
at  present  to  be  included  in   the  Australian  federation. 

New  Zealand,  a  colony  with  responsible  government. 

Briti.sh  New  Guinea,  a  dependency  of  Queensland,  gov- 
erned as  a  crown  colony. 

The  Fiji  Islands,  a  crown  colony. 

The  Cook  Islands,  a  dependency  of  New  Zealand, 
with  parti}'  repre.sentative  government. 

The  Southern  Solomon  Islands,  Tonga  Islands,  and 
other  groups  in  the  Western  Pacific,  British  protector- 
ates, most  of  them  more  or  less  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand. 

7.  British  ]Vest  Africa. 

The  Gold  Coast,  a  crown  colony. 
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fjigos  and  adjacent  teiTitories  (including  the  Niger 
Coast),  a  crown  colony  and  protectorate. 

<iaml)ia,  a  crown  colony. 

Sierra  I^eone,  a  crown  colony. 

Nigeria,  or  British  Soudan,  recently  administered  by 
a  chartered  company  ;  now  a  crown  colony. 

St.  Helena,  a  crown  colony. 

Ascension  Isliind,  a  naval  station. 

Tristan  D'Acunha  and  adjacent  islands,  no  otiicial 
government. 

8.  Scattered  Colonies,  possessions  and  spheres  of 
influence. 

(libraltar,  a  military  colony. 

Malta,  partly  representative  government. 

Cyprus,  a  IJritish  protectorate  by  convention  with 
Turkey. 

Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  nominally  a  dependency  of 
Turkey,  but  British  influence  prevails  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Aden  and  its  dependencies  (Perim,  Socotra,  Kuria 
Miira  Islands),  a  protectorate  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay 

Somali,  a  British  protectorate. 

Mauritius  and  its  dependencies,  partly  representa- 
tive government. 

The  Bahrein  Islands,  a  protectorate  governed  by  a 
native  chief. 

Zanzibar  and  dependencies  (British  East  Africa),  a 
protectorate;  affairs  administered  by  a  chartered  com- 
pany. 

I'ganda,  protectorate,  administered  by  an  imperial 
commissioner. 

Hong  Kong,  a  crown  colony.  The  government  con- 
trols the  adjacent  territory  under  lease  from  the 
Chinese  government. 

Wei-Hai-W'ei,  a  naval  station,  leased  from  the 
Chinese  government. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  a  crown  colony. 


Teachers'  Institute. 


The  teachers  of  Inspectoral  District  No.  4,  embrac- 
ing Digby  and  Annapolis  Counties,  met  at  Middleton, 
N.  S.,  April  11th  and  12th.  Inspector  Morse  presided, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mac- 
Kay,  and  Inspectors  Roscoe  and  Macintosh  were 
present,  with  a  good  representation  from  the  inspector- 
ate of  the  latter,  Lunenburg  and  Queens.  In  all  about 
12-5  teachers  were  enrolled.  A  cordial  reception  was 
tendered  the  visitors  by  the  citizens  of  Middleton  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  10th,  at  which  Principal 
O.  P.  Goucher  presided.  The  Middleton  Outlook  and 
Bridgetown  Monitor  published  very  full  and  interesting 
reports  of  the  proceedings,  from  which  the  following 
resume  is  condensed.  The  Outlook  also  published 
portraits  and  sketches  of  Inspector  Morse,  and  many  of 
the  teachers  present. 

After  the  opening  on  Wednesday  morning  the  follow- 
ing ofiicers  were  elected  :  Vice-president,  O. P. Goucher; 


Secretary-treasurer,  A.  H.  Armstrong  ;  Assistant  secre- 
tary. Miss  Ida  B.  Jameson  ;  Executive  Committee, 
Principals  L.  Ruggles,  J.  P.  Connolly,  A.  D.  Brown, 
F.  E.  Wheelock  and  Misses  G.  James  and  L.  B.  Reagh. 

A  paper  on  "Over-pressure"  was  read  by  Principal 
De  Ivincy,  of  Sandy  Cove.  The  writer  would  not  force 
the  dower  pupils  to  keep  along  with  the  others,  as  it 
causes  discouragement  and  lack  of  thoroughness.  He 
would  only  require  four  hours  of  school  work,  and  no 
home  study  for  those  under  ten  years  of  age.  To  pre- 
vent over-stimulation  he  would  not  publish  the  marks 
made  by  candidates  at  the  provincial  examinations. 

Principal  Connolly  thought  that  the  greatest  over- 
pressure was  in  grades  IX,  X  and  XI.  He  would 
modify  the  curriculum  by  having  English  as  an  im- 
perative subject  and  the  other  subjects  as  options,  any 
four  to  be  taken.  Principal  Smith,  of  Mahone  Bay, 
thought  the  science  of  Grades  X  and  XI  should  not  be 
attempted  if  work  could  not  be  made  practicable  ;  and 
in  schools  with  insufficient  staflF,  high  school  work 
should  not  be  permitted.  At  present  the  whole  number 
of  subjects  could  not  be  taught  in  the  time  given. 
Principal  Beryl  G.  James  thought  options  impracticable, 
as  it  would  increase  the  number  of  classes. 

Principal  Goucher  thought  it  would  be  unwise  not  to 
publish  the  marks.  Principal  Ruggles  thought  we 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  teach  in  our  schools  what 
was,  in  i-eality,  college  work.  He  would  cut  the  geo- 
metry down  one-third  and  the  algebra  one-half. 

Principal  Connolly  read  an  instructive  paper  on  the 
"  Matric  System,"  advocating  its  universal  adoption. 
He  explained  how  the  units  of  measurement  were 
obtained ;  that  the  .system  had  been  legalized  in  all 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Montenegro, 
but  had  lieen  adopted  in  few.  Our  present  system  is 
much  more  complicated,  and  the  only  objection  to  the 
new  system  is  that  it  would  cause  confusion.  Every 
school  should  have  a  complete  set  of  metric  weights  and 
measures. 

Principal  Richardson  thought  that  as  England  had 
not  adopted  our  decimal  system  of  currency,  she  would 
be  equally  slow  in  adopting  the  metric  system.  Princi- 
pal Ruggles  favored  the  system,  and  thought  that 
prejudice  was  one  reason  why  England  had  not  adopted 
the  system.  He  did  not  consider  it  expedient  to  teach 
both  the  old  system  and  the  metric  system,  as  required 
at  present.  Mr.  F.  E.  Cox  said  he  would  be  pleased  to 
see  the  system  adopted,  and  likewise  the  twenty-hour 
system  of  reckoning  time.  Inspector  Macintosh  said 
this  system  was  used  almost  exclu.sively  in  the  West 
India  trade. 

Superintendent  Mac  Kay,  who  had  arrived  during  the 
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discussion,  remarked  that  he  was  pleased  to  meet  so 
many  teachers,  and  to  know  that  so  many  of  the  west- 
ern counties  were  represented.  He  was  gratified  to 
know  that  the  work  being  done  in  the  institute  was 
practical,  and  he  desired  to  have  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  teachers  on  all  subjects.  Speaking  of  the 
metric  system,  he  said  that  England  was  slow  to  adopt 
it  on  account  of  her  tremendous  trade.  He  said  our 
text-books  were  more  for  reference  than  to  be  memorized. 
On  motion  of  Principal  Connolly  a  resolution  was 
adopted  requesting  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to 
have  metric  weights  and  measures  provided  for  all  our 
schools. 

Mr.  G.  B.  McGill,  a  former  principal  of  the  Middle- 
ton  schools,  then  taught  a  lesson  in  "  Agricultural 
Chemistry "  to  a  class  of  pupils  from  the  high  school. 
By  means  of  a  jar  of  germinating  beans  and  by  draw- 
ings he  showed  what  the  plant  takes  from  the  air  and 
the  soil,  how  that  its  food  consists  of  compounds,  and 
thoroughly  explained  the  process  of  assimilation  and 
metastasis.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  he  exhibited  a 
chart,  giving  an  outline  of  the  entire  lesson. 

Prof.  Smith,  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  commended 
the  lesson  and  said  we  were  not  as  familiar  with  com- 
mon plants  and  animals  as  we  were  with  some  that 
might  be  considered  rare.  Supt.  MacKay  also  com- 
mended the  lesson. 

Principal  A.  H.  Armstrong,  by  means  of  a  black- 
board and  cardboard  figures,  taught  the  first  principles 
of  that  branch  of  mathematical  drawing  known  as 
orthographic  projection.  When  asked  by  Supt.  MacKay 
to  show  the  utility  of  the  lesson,  he  explained  how  this 
branch  of  drawing  was  used  in  making  working  plans, 
from  which  an  article  may  be  constructed,  and  led  up 
to  the  teaching  of  manual  training  and  technology. 

Principal  F.  H.  Spinney  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Practical  Bookkeeper."  He  claimed  that  the  present 
system  of  business  training  in  our  schools  is  defective. 
Pupils  go  through  the  forms  without  realizing  what 
they  an^  doing.  He  woulil  make  original  and  practical 
entries  and  discard  the  text-book. 

Principal  McKittrick  thought  the  chief  difficulty  was 
in  getting  the  child  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  "debtor  " 
and  "  creditor."  Supt.  MacKay  asked  for  an  expression 
of  opinion  of  the  institute  upon  the  advisability  of 
teaching  single  entry  to  the  eighth  grade  and  double 
entrj'  to  the  high  school  grades.  Principal  Connolly 
would  drop  double  entry  entirely,  while  G.  B.  McGill 
thought  it  was  the  only  scientific  method  of  bookkeep- 
ing. Prof.  Smith  tliought  that  double  entry  was  the 
only  method  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer. 

Principal  Cameron   then   taught  a  lesson  in  English, 


subject,  "  The  Armada,"  by  Macaulay.  He  taught  it 
in  his  usual  inimitable  style,  holding  the  attention 
of  all. 

On  Wedne.sday  evening  a  public  educational  meeting 
was  held  in  Oddfellows'  Hall,  which  was  crowded  to 
the  doors.  Appropriate  music  and  readings  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  addresses,  which  were  of  a  very  inter- 
esting character  and  intently  listened  to  by  the  large 
audience.  The  interest  of  the  people  of  Middleton  in 
educational  matters  was  shown  by  their  hearty  reception 
of  the  visiting  teachers  and  their  evident  appreciation 
of  the  many  good  points  made  in  the  speeches  of  the 
evening.  Inspector  Morse  presided,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Supt.  Dr.  MacKay,  G.  U.  Hay, 
editor  of  the  Review,  Prof.  Smith,  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  Inspectors  Boscoe  and  Macintosh.  A 
very  pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  address  and  gold-headed  cane  to  Inspector 
Morse  by  Principal  J.  M.  Longley,  on  behalf  of  the 
teachers  of  the  district.  The  address  bieathed  a  warm 
feeling  of  attachment  to  Inspector  Morse,  who  has  seen 
longer  continuous  service  than  any  other  inspector  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

At  Thursda}'  morning's  session  Mr.  Clark  Gormeley, 
of  Wolfville,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  construction 
and  use  of  apparatus  neces.sary  for  the  teaching  of 
physics  to  Grade  XI,  illustrating  with  a  set  of  electrical 
apparatus  which  he  had  constructed  himself.  This 
apparatus  has  since  been  purchased  by  the  Middleton 
school  board. 

Dr.  MacKay  thought  a  work-bench  might  be  provided 
in  a  separate  I'oom,  even  in  country  schools,  where  an 
anvil,  files,  .saws,  etc.,  could  be  kept  for  the  pupil.s,  with 
a  gift  for  mechanics,  to  work  at  noon  hour.  High 
schools  might  be  obliged  to  provide  such  benches  in 
order  to  draw  extra  grant.  Inspector  Macintosh  would 
take  two  years  for  Grade  XI,  in  order  to  get  time  for 
experiments.  Principal  Goucher  allowed  his  pupils  to 
work  experiments  for  themselves,  and  thus  Grade  X 
had  worked  nearly  every  experiment  in   the  chemistry. 

Miss  Lulu  Phinney,  of  Bear  River,  taught  a  model 
lesson  in  "  English  Literature  "  to  a  class  of  Grade  IV 
pupils.  Selections  from  "Hiawatha"  were  chosen  for 
the  lesson. 

Mi.ss  E.  A.  Parker,  of  Middleton,  then  taught  a  les- 
son to  the  same  class,  subject,  "  Our  Flag."  She 
described  the  construction  of  the  flag,  and  endeavored  to 
show  what  true  patriotism  was. 

The  attractive  manner  in  which  both  subjects  were 
presented  won  favorable  comment  for  the  teachers 
present. 

A  paper  entitled  "  The  Use  of  Pictures  in  the  School- 
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room "  was  read  by  Principal  Harlowe,  the  writer's 
name  not  being  given.  He  had  decorated  the  walls 
with  pictures  that  may  t)e  obtained  from  Tho  Perry 
Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass.,  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Principal  Urittiiin,  of  Horton  Academy,  Prof.  Smith 
and  Principal  Connolly  referred  to  the  importance  of 
cultivating  the  it-sthetic  and  moral  side  of  pupils  by 
means  of  pictures. 

Principal  Longley  opi^ued  a  di.scus.sion  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Teachers'  Union  by  reading  its  constitutioA. 
Dr.  Mac  Kay  said  the  union  had  done  much  to  protect 
teachers  from  legal  injustice  or  intimidation.  A  teacher 
should  pay  twenty  five  cents  per  year  to  help  those 
teachers  who  become  involved  in  legal  difficult}-  while 
in  proper  discharge  of  their  duty  rather  than  wait  till 
they  may  themselves  get  into  trouble  and  then  join  the 
union  and  ask  their  case  to  be  borne  by  the  union. 
Inspector  Roscoe  said  two  ca.ses  had  occurred  in  his 
district  of  considerable  influence  upon  the  subject. 
The  case  of  Principal  Robinson,  of  Berwick,  and  Judge 
Chipman's  elaborate  decision  on  the  case,  served  as  a 
rule  to  teachers  and  trustees  alike.  The  union  sup- 
ported Mr.  Robinson  in  the  case.  In  the  other  case 
a  teacher  was  unjustly  accused  and  dismissed  by  the 
trustees,  but  Secretary  Kennedy,  of  the  union,  com- 
pelled them  to  reinstate  him. 

Ur.  MacKay  explained  that  by  a  law  just  passed,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  trustees  and  consent  of  inspector, 
teachers  could  be  dismissed  for  incompetency. 

Inspector  Macintosh  discussed  the  subject  of  low 
salaries  and  offered  as  remedies  (1)  regulation  of  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  number  of  schools ;  (2)  fixing  grade 
of  teachers  to  be  employed  by  various  schools  ;  (3) 
fixing  a  minimum  salary. 

Principal  Ruggles  extended,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Bear  River,  an  invitation  to  all  teachers  to  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Science  at  that  place.  The  people  of  the 
town  are  preparing  to  give  those  who  attend  a  hearty 
reception. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Crowe,  of  Annapolis,  opened  a  full  and 
instructive  discussion  of  spelling.  The  following  re.solu- 
tion  was  the  outcome  of  the  discussion  :  "  This  institute 
respectfully  re(|uests  that  the  number  of  words  mis- 
spelled by  each  candidate  at  the  provincial  examination 
be  placed  on  the  summary  of  marks  sent  to  each  candi- 
date." 

Principal  Creed  opened  the  discussion  of  geometry 
by  explaining  how  he  taught  beginners.  He  gave  many 
apt  suggestions  on  the  subject. 

The  institute  adjourned  after  asserting  the  advisa- 
bility of  meeting  in  spring  rather  than  autumn,  and 
after  passing  the  customary  votes  of  thanks. 


Empire  Day,  1900. 


(Written  f '  r  the  Euccatiomal  Review,  and  dedicau^d  to  the  achool- 
clilldren  of  Can«da.1 

Our  Empire's  Queen,  when  war-clouds  loom 
And  tlai'ken  rounil  tliine  uncient  throne, 
Tliy  loyiil  Kout  from  every  clinic 
Will  help  thee  still  to  guard  thine  own. 

In  lands  l>eneath  the  southern  cros.1, 
On  far  Australia's  continent-shore, 
A  grateful  jicople  know  thy  need. 
And  knowini;,  wait  to  ask  no  more. 

In  our  own  loved  Canadian  land, 
O'er  fiekls  and  prairies  stretchinj^  far 
'Neath  where  the  great  bear's  seven-orbed  fires 
Swing  wide  around  the  polar  st^kr, 

High  thoughts  of  Empire  fire  the  mind, 
The  invader's  insults  rankle  keen; 
From  out  our  cities'  (guarded  jjorts 
Sail  forth  the  soldiers  of  tlie  Queen. 

Each  shij)  that  on  th'  horizon's  verge 
Fades  slowly  on  the  watcher's  gaze 
Thrills  deep  the  pulse's  life  with  bold 
Glad  promise  of  the  coming  days. 

Lord  (iod  of  Hosts,  our  Fathers'  flod. 
Dominion,  might  and  power  be  thine; 
Oh,  hear  the  children  as  they  pray, 
Low  kneeling  :it  a  common  shrine. 

God  bless  our  Queen,  beloved  of  all ; 
(Jrant  her  in  peace  again  to  reign  ; 
Regard  with  kitidly  favour  still 
Our  mighty  Empire's  wide  domain. 

Give  of  thy  wisdom  to  the  men 
Who  at  the  helm  keep  watch  and  ward  ; 
Clear  vision  give,  an<l  high  resolve 
Thy  truth  and  justice  well  to  guard. 

Our  soldiers  at  the  battle's  front 
Who  steadfast  stand  though  death  be  near, 
Brave  hearts,  of  old-time  valour  prove<l, 
Oh,  may  thine  angel's  presence  cheer. 

And  cheer  his  heart,  though  sore  bereft. 
Whose  genius  planned  th'  avenging  blow  ; 
Who  checked  invasion's  threatening  tide. 
And  backward  turned  the  stubborn  foe. 

Give  victory  to  the  nation's  arms 
At  last.      The  cause  of  justice  bless ; 
And  may  our  banners  where  they  go 
Still  stand  for  Truth  and  Rigliteousness. 

And  grant  that  our  Cana<lian  youth, 
"Neath  streaming  Hags  to-day  who  heiir 
The  praises  of  their  fatherland. 
.May  learn  the  lesson  plain  and  clear 

Of  loyalty  to  duty's  voice: 

Keep  honour's  name  inviolate; 

And  love  the  simple  virtues  old 

Which  marie  and  kept  the  Empire  great. 

Halifai.  Mnv  IM   l!ion 
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EMPIRE   DAY. 


Throughout  Canada,  the  23td  of  May  will  be  celebrated 
as  Empire  Day,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  day 
will  be  observed  with  that  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which 
have  characterized  the  life  of  young  Canadians  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  pages  of  the  Review  will 
be  found  to  contain  stimulating  and  helpful  material  to 
aid  teachers  and  scholar.s  in  the  proper  and  intelligent 
observance  of  the  day. 

The  Supeiintendent  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia, 
which  "  was  the  first  province  to  place  Empire  Day 
among  its  legal  institutions,"  directs  attention  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education  to  the  enthu- 
siastic celebration  of  last  year  throughout  the  province, 
and  hopes  for  a  carefully  prepared  and  well  executed 
programme  for  this  year.      Dr.  Mackay  adds  : 

We  will  have  to  study  the  growth  and  present 
character  of  each  part  of  the  Empire  ;  think  how  Canada 
may  help  them  and  how  they  may  help  Canada  ;  and 
endeavor  to  support  and  encourage  all  public  men  who 
are  endeavoring  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  fellowship, 
of  mutual  good  feeling  and  of  mutual  aid.  We  have  our 
Natal  days,  our  Provincial  and  our  Dominion  days. 
On  the  23rd  of  May  let  us  prepare  our.selves  for  the 
intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  best  Queen  of  the  best  Empire,  which  we  are 
determined  to  help  all  we  can,  like  the  great  men  whose 
Empire-building  deeds  we  have  been  studying. 

Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Inch,  of  New  Brunswick,  has  issued 
a  circular  calling  the  attention  of  all  teachers  to  the 
order  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  December  last  for 
the  observance  of  May  23rd,  and  adds  : 

The  struggle  in  which  England  is  now  engaged,  and 
in  which  Canada  is  taking  a  prominent  part,  makes  it 
especially  fitting  and  desirable  that  every  proper  means 
shall  be  adopted  to  foster  among  the  youth  of  our 
country  a  high  national  sentiment.  To  cultivate  such 
a  sentiment,  our  children  must  be  taught  something  of 
the  traditions,  struggles,  stages  of  growth,  and  glorious 
achievements  through  which  the  British  Empire  has 
reached  its  present  commanding  position  as  an  exponent 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  most  powerful  agency 
in  the  civilization  of  the  world.  The  following  sug- 
gestions may  be  of  service  in  the  preparation  of  a 
programme  for  the  Day  : 

FoiiENOON  —  Lessons  on  the  British  Empire  —  Its 
extent  and  resources,  its  institutions  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, its  literature  and  distinguished  men.  Lessons  on 
Canada — Its  extent  and  resources,  its  sj'stem  of  govern- 
ment, historical  incidents,  especially  connected  with 
New  Brunswick.  The  history  of  the  Union  Jack  as  a 
national  emblem  might  be  taken  up  as  the  subject  of 
an  instructive  and  interesting  lesson  to  the  united  school. 

Aftehnoon — Patriotic  recitations,  songs  and  readings 
by  the  pupils,  and  addresses  by  trustees,  clergymen, 
and  others  whose  services  ma}'  be  available.  At  the 
afternoon     exercises    the     public     generally    should    be 


invited  to  be  present,  and  during  the  whole  day,  as 
well  as  on  the  following  day,  the  British  flag  should 
float  over  the  school  building. 


Our  Flag. 


Teacher.  When  we  hoist  our  flag  on  Empire  Day 
what  do  we  really  pay  our  respects  to  ? 

Scholar.     To  what  the  flag  represents. 

T.     What  does  the  flag  represent  ?     The  Queen,  is  it 

S.      No.      The  flag  was  before  the  Queen  was. 

T.  The  government  then  ?  There  was  no  flag  before 
there  was  some  kind  of  government. 

S.  I  think  it  represents  more  than  the  government 
although  I  can't  say  exactly  what  it  is.  We  never 
think  about  the  government  when  we  cheer  for  the 
flag? 

T.  What  do  you  think  about,  then,  when  you  cheer 
for  the  flag '! 

S.  Of  the  great  things  done  by  people  who  carried 
it  as  we  do. 

T.  Very  good.  You  have  a  very  clear  idea.  The 
flag  represents  the  people  and  what  they  did.  Now 
what  have  the  people  done  ? 

S.     They  won  great  victories  over  other  peoples. 

Another  S.  When  they  conquered  other  people 
they  left  them  better  off  than  they  found  them. 

Another  S.     They  made  good  laws. 

Another  S.  They  tried  to  become  good  and  noble, 
to  put  down  what  was  wrong  and  to  help  others  to  be 
good  and  noble. 

T.  Yes.  A  great  many  of  them  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  that  way  ;  what  more  ? 

Jack.  The  people  have  also  made  their  own  govern- 
ment, so  that  the  flag  represents  the  government,  the 
people,  and  what  the  people  have  done. 

T.  Capital,  Jack.  Your  idea  is  (juite  comprehen- 
sive.     What  is  our  flag  calle<l  '. 

S.      The  i^ritish  flag. 
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Anothkr  S.     The  British  Ensif,'!). 

Anotiikb  S.     The  Union  Jack 

Anotiikk  S.     The  .Metfor  Ihij;  of  Eiigliind. 

Ja<'K.  Tiie  flag  that  hraved  ii  thousand  years  tin- 
battle  and  the  breeze. 

T.  Weil,  you  are  right  and  wrong.  ^\  «  shall  ser 
iiow.  Whilf  Ivigland's  tlag  has  braved  the  battle  and 
the  breeze  for  a  thousand  years,  the  Union  Jack  fif;ured 
above  has  been  it»  existence  only  eighty-nine  years  to 
date. 

S.      How  is  that  f  j 

T.  The  Union  Jack  is  not  England's  flag  any  more 
than  it  is  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  The  English 
patron  saint  was  St.  George  ;  and  St.  George's  cross  was 
a  red  vertical  and  horizontally  armed  cross  on  a  white 
banner.  St.  Andrew's  cross  wa.s  a  white  diagonally 
armed  cross  on  a  blue  banner  :  St.  Andrew  was  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland.  The  patron  saint  of  Ireland 
was  St.  Patrick,  wiiose  cross  is  a  diagonallj'  iriued  red 
one  on  a  white  banner.  And  the  English,  Scotch  and  i 
Irish,  were  once  separate  kingdoms;  with  their  own 
banners.      Here  they  are. 


T  No  more  than  it  is  Scottish  or  Irish  Mag.  The 
English  cross  is  in  front  :  but  the  whole  blue  field  as 
well  as  the  white  cross  is  Scottish.  It  is  the  Scottish 
banner  plus  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick. 
It  is  now  the  British  (lag  —the  flag  of  the  world-wide 
Empire. 

S.      What  is  the  British  Ensign  ( 

T.  It  is  a  red  (lag  with  the  Union  in  tde  upper 
coi'ner  next  the  Hag  stall.  The  part  most  distant  from 
the  staff  is  called  the  tly.  This  tlag  is  also  known  as 
the  British  Merchant  flag.  The  Naval  Reserve  Flag 
has  a  blue  fly.  The  man-of-War  flag  has  a  white  lly 
divided  by  a  St.  George's  cross,  the  upper  inner  angle 
of  which  is  filled  with  the  Union.  The  flag  of  the 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  is  simply  the  Union  ;  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  union  with  a  harp  in  the 
centre.  There  are  many  modifications  of  the  Hags  to 
indicate  particular  kinds  of  service  ;  but  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the    I'nion  Jack  and  the  Ensign. 

S.  Isn't  there  a  modification  of  the  Ensign  which 
indicates  the  Dominion  of  Canada  1 

T.  So  there  is.  The  Dominion  Flag  is  .simply  the 
British  Ensign  with  the  Canadian  Coat  of  Arms  on  the 
fly. 

S.      And  what  is  the  Canadian  Coat  of  Arms  ( 

Here  it  is,  on  the  shield  between  the  supporters  the 
Lion  and  the  Unicorn. 


Enuush. 

In  heraldrj',  vertical  shading  lines  represent  red, 
horizontal  shading  lines  blue,  and  the  absence  of  any 
marking  white. 

T.     When  were  England  and  Scotland  united  ? 

S.     In  lGO:i. 

T.  Well,  it  is  then  the  first  Union  Jack  came  into 
existence.  It  was  a  union  of  the  banners  of  St.  (ieorge 
and  St.  Andrew. 

S.      What  was  it  like  ; 

T.  A  blue  banner  with  the  St.  Andrew's  cross 
covered  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George.  When  was 
Ireland  united  to  England  and  Scotland. 

S.     In  1801. 

T.  Well,  on  that  occasion  the  red  cross  of  St. 
Patrick  was  added  to  the  Union  Jack  ;  and  so  that  it 
would  not  cover  out  of  sight  the  white  cross  of  Scotland, 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  arms  of  the  cross  are  matched 
alternately  against  each  other. 

S.  Then  the  Union  Jack  is  called  the  Union 
because  it  is  a  union  of  the  English,  Scottish  and  Irish 
crosses,  and  this  represents  the  united  three  kingdoms. 

J.\CK.      .\nd  the  Jack  because  it  was  the  English  Jack,  1 
the  sailor,  who  won  for  it  the  most  glory  at  first. 

T.      Very  good. 

S.     It  is  not  the  English  flag  then  'i 


Canada  is  made  up  of  its  provinces  ;  and  its  Coat  of 
Arms  consists  of  tho,se  provinces  "  cjuartered,"  as  the 
heraldic  term  is,  on  the  one  shield. 

S.  The  Canadian  Flag,  then,  represents  the  Empire 
generally  and  each  piovince  in  particular.  Which  of 
them  are  the  Arms  of  Nova  Scotia  ? 

T.  The  fish  with  two  thistles  above  and  one  below 
in  the  centre  of  the  shield. 

New  Brunswick's  on  the  left.     What  is  it  '. 

S.      A  ship  with  a  lion  above  it. 

T.  Prince  Edward  Island's  at  the  bottom  on  the 
right  ? 

8.     The  little  tree  under  the  great  one. 

T.      British  Columbia's  to  the  left  ! 

S      The  wreath  and  crown. 

T.     Manitoba's  to  the  right  of  Nova  Scotia's ? 

S.     The  buffalo  and  red  cross. 

T.     Quebec's,  the  upper  right  corner  — —  '. 

S.     The  three  maple  leaves,  lion  and  two  fleur-de-lis. 

T.     Ontario's  on  the  left  side ! 

S.     The  three  maple  leaves  and  red  cross. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


A  large  part  of  the  cities  of  Hull  and  Ottawa  was 
swept  by  fire  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  April,  destroying 
much  valuable  property  and  leaving  about  twelve 
thousand  people  homeless  and  without  means  of  sup- 
port. The  Chaudiere  Falls,  separating  Hull  from 
Ottawa,  was  spanned  by  a  handsome  suspension  bridge, 
which  has  been  destroyed.  Prompt  relief  for  the  suf- 
ferers was  sent  from  other  Canadian  cities  and  from 
England  ;  but  there  will  inevitably  be  much  suffering 
because  of  the  loss  of  employment  involved  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  mills,  factories  and  lumber  yards  of  the 
burnt  district. 

The  imperial  German  Hag  has  been  raised  in  Samoa, 
and  undisputed  German  rule  established  over  all  the 
islands  except  that  reserved  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  naval  station. 

Three  men  are  under  arrest  for  attempting  to  blow 
up  a  lock  on  the  Welland  canal,  at  Thorold,  Ont.  It 
is  believed  that  they  are  Boer  sympathizers  from  the 
United  States  ;  though  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  the 
destruction  of  Canadian  property  could  in  any  way  help 
the  Boer  cause. 

A  little  war  has  arisen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  West  Africa,  where  the  Ashanti  tribes  are 
in  arms  against  the  British.  The  conflict  is  said  to  be 
a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  golden  stool  of 
Ashanti,  a  great  nugget  of  gold  which  was  used  as  a 
throne,  and  which  the  British  had  declared  forfeited  as 
indemnity  for  a  former  war. 

After  a  delay  of  six  weeks  at  Bloemfontein,  which 
time  was  needed  for  resting  and  strengthening  his  army 
and  establishing  his  lines  of  communication,  Lord  Rob- 
erts has  commenced  his  forward  movement,  his  advan- 
cing forces  presentitig  a  front  of  forty  miles.  The  Boers 
abandoned  Brandfort,  which  was  occupied  by  the  British 
forces  on  the  3rd  of  May  ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
mounted  infantry,  among  whom  are  the  Canadians, 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Vet  river,  eighteen  miles  be- 
yond, and  fifty-three  miles  north  of  Bloemfontein. 

Winburg  is  occupied  by  the  British,  cutting  off  the 
Boer  forces  to  the  southeast,  and  opening  up  a  line 
for  communication  with  Gen.  Buller's  forces  in  Natal. 

While  the  main  army  has  been  comparatively  inactive, 
there  have  been  many  minor  engagements  in  the  .south- 
eastern part  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  general 
results  of  which  have  been  favorable  to  the  British 
arms. 

In  one  of  the  recent  engagements,  the  first  Canadian 
contingent  carried    the  enemy's  position  Ijy  a  gallant 


charge,  in  which  their  commanding  officer.  Col.  Otter, 
was  twice  wounded.  Col.  Buchan  is  now  in  command, 
and  the  contingent  is  with  Lord  Roberts,  attached  to 
the  division  under  command  of  Gen.  Smith-Dorien. 
The  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  and  a  part  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Artillery  are  believed  to  be  also  witli  Lord 
Roberts  ;  one  battery  of  the  R.  C.  A.  is  in  Rhodesia, 
taking  part  in  Gen.  Carrington's  expedition,  and  the 
Strathcona  Horse  is  believed  to  be  still  at  Cape  Town 
or  now  on  its  way  to  the  front. 

France  has  begun  the  acquisition  of  Morocco,  by 
taking  possession  of  a  part  of  the  oasis  of  Tuat,  an  out- 
lying dependency,  the  chief  importance  of  which  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  commands  the  best  caravan  road  to 
Tirabucto  and  the  thickly  populated  fertile  regions 
around  Lake  T.schad. 

It  is  expected  that  over  two  thousand  people  from 
Ohio  and  the  adjoining  States  will  come  to  Canada  during 
the  present  year  to  form  a  settlement  in  Alberta,  North 
West  Territory. 

It  is  announced  that  work  will  soon  commence  on  the 
bridge  to  be  built  across  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at 
Quebec. 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
formerly  governor-general  of  Canada,  has  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Events  are  moving  rapidly  in  China.  The  question 
which  the  near  future  is  to  decide  is  whether  the 
advance  of  western  ideas  that  has  already  begun  shall 
continue  under  native  rule,  as  was  the  case  in  Japan, 
or  will  cause  a  disruption  of  the  empire  and  a  conse- 
quent division  of  its  territory  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  that  have  already  established  "  spheres  of  influ- 
ence "  there.  With  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  British  empire,  a  united  and  progressive  China 
would  be  a  great  power  in  the  world. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  famine  district  in  India 
say  that  distre.ss  is  spreading,  and  five  and  a  half 
million  people  are  now  receiving  help.  Relief  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Germany,  as  well  as  from  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  is  pouring  in  ;  but  the 
need  is  still  urgent. 


G.  M.  asks  the  Review  if  he  can  become  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Institute  without  being  a 
member  of  a  County  Institute.  In  answer,  we  may 
say  that  arrangements  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute  for  the  enrolment  of  all  teachers  holding 
a  provincial  license  who  present  themselves  and  pay  the 
usual  fee. 
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BUSY  WORK. 

Undrr  tlilH  head  each  nintith  ihere  will  bt*  I'oitoil  exercif.e»  that  may 
tw  used  fur  ulleiit  Heat  work,  oltiss  di-lllit,  and  review  wtd-tc.  Primary 
teachers  aru  invited  to  cuDtrlbutu  to  this  column  aiiy  devictts  or  plans 
they  have  fouud  effective  In  keeping  eliUdren  pr(>ntably  employetl. 

Mottoes  for  Ahbou   Dav. 

The  groves  were  (Jod's  first  teaiiAea.  ~-  JJryanl. 

Nature,  tlie  vicar  of  Almighty  God.  —  Chancer: 

The  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day  (the  night- 
ingale).—  Milton. 

When  spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing 
soil.  —  Bishop  Heber. 

O,  for  u  sent  in  some  poetic  nook, 

Just  hid  with  trees  and  sparkling  vvitli  u  brook. 

— Leigh  Hunt. 

To  me  the  meanest  Hower  tliat  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  tlittt  do  oft«ii  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

—  WoriUv^orth. 
And  this  one  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Find'*  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything. 

— Shakespeare. . 
There  is  a  jjleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  in  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  a  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar  : 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 

— liyroii. 
In  June  'tis  good  to  be  beneath  a  tree. 
While  the  blithe  .«eason  comforts  every  sense  ; 
Steeps  all  the  brain  in  rest,  and  heals  the  heart, 
Brimming  it  o'er  with  sweetness  unawares. 
Fragrant  and  silent  us  that  ro.sy  snow 
Wherewith  the  pitying  apple  tree  fills  up 
And  tenderly  lines  some  last  year's  robin's  nest. 

-I.mnll. 
Learn  well  from  bird  and  tree  and  rill 

The  sin  of  dark  resentment. 
And  know  the  greatest  gift  of  Go<l 
Is  faith  and  sweet  contentment. 

— Alirn  llary. 
In  the  heart  of  a  seed. 

Buried  deep,  so  deep, 
A  dear  little  plant 
Lay  fast  asleep. 
"  Wake,"  said  the  sunshine, 
"  And  creep  to  the  light." 
■'  Wake,'  said  the  voice 
Of  the  raindrop  bright. 
The  little  plant  heard. 

And  it  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful 

Outside  worltl  might  be.  — Heiecteti. 

Compositions  kor  Arbor  .wd  Empire  Days. 
Improvement  of  school  grounds  ;  School  room  decora- 
tions ;   How  to  keep   boys  on   the  farm  ;     Uses  of  good 
pictures  in  the  school  room  ;  Canadian  soldiers  in  South 
Africa ;  brief  history  of  our  town  (or  village,  or  district) ; 


The  PariR  Exposition  ;  the  trees  in  winter  ;  trees  in 
summer  ;  why  I  like  to  live  in  town  ;  why  I  like  to  live 
in  the  country  :  <^ueen  Victoria's  visit  to  Ireland  : 
Incidents  in  Canadian  history — Cartier's  First  Voyage, 
Story  of  Lady  La  Tour,  Story  of  the  Loyalists,  Story  of 
the  Hig  Beaver,  Frencli  Canadian  Life  and  Character, 
Expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  Story  of  Laura  Secord,  the 
Legend  of  Glooscap.  (These  and  other  subjects  are 
treated  in  the  Educational  Review  Canadian  History 
Leaflets. 

Language  Lesson  kok  Arboh  Day. 

Require  complete  statements,  good  English,  and  ask 
the  children  to  look  up  a  verse  or  quotation  suitable 
for  each  tree.  Name  three  kinds  of  pine,  and  dis- 
tinguish each  by  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  cluster. 
What  famous  pines  do  you  know  ]  Name  two  kinds  of 
oak.  What  famous  oaks  do  you  know  ]  Name  some 
of  the  uses  of  the  pine.  Name  some  of  the  uses  of  the 
oak.  Name  five  kinds  of  maple  ?  Why  is  the  maple 
likely  to  become  our  national  emblem  1  Draw  a  maple 
leaf.  An  oak  leaf.  How  do  the  leaves  differ  ?  How 
resemble  each  other  '  Draw  leaves  of  the  beech,  birch, 
elm.  Are  they  in  any  way  alike?  What  differences? 
What  differences  in  the  bark  of  these  thiee  trees'! 
What  are  their  uses  ?  Are  the  fruits  of  any  good  to 
eat?  Which  one?  What  others  of  our  forest  trees 
yield  fruit  good  to  eat  ?  Good  for  birds  to  eat  ?  Which 
make  the  best  shade  trees  ?  That  boy  looks  quite 
"spruce."  Do  you  know  the  tree  referred  to?  Is  the 
likeness  a  good  one  ?  Why  ?  How  many  native 
spruces  are  there  ?  What  tree  bears  "  gum  ? "  What 
tree  has  blisters  in  the  bark  ?  What  do  the  blisters 
contain  ?     What  are  its  uses  ? 

The  ingenious  teacher  will  frame  other  questions,  so 
so  that  material  may  be  provided  for  "  busy  work  "  for 
many  days  to  come.  If  the  children  do  not  know  the 
shapes  of  leaves  or  other  parts  that  may  be  developed 
later  in  the  sea,son,  encourage  them  to  wait  and 
see  for  themselves — much  the  better  plan  than  telling 
them. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Miss  McNaughton,  a  graduate  of  the  Truro  Kindergarten 
School,  has  opened  a  kindergarten  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 


A  school  concert  at  Upijer  Little  Ridgeton,  Charlotte  Co. , 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Aimie  Hyslop,  realized  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars,  which  is  to  be  used  toward  the  erection  of  a 
fence  around  the  school  grounds. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Henderson,  of  the  Fredericton  High  School,  has 
resigned  his  position  to  take  a  further  course  of  study  at 
Chicago. 


At  lea,st  two  school  grounds  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  can 
boast  of  historic  relics  in  the  shape  of  cannon.  The  fine 
.school  building  at  Canipbellton.  N.  B.,  has  two  French  guns 
before  the  main  entrance,  which  commemorate  a  striking  event 
in  the  hi^story  of  Canada  -the  last  sea  fight  in  North  America 
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under  the  banners  of  England  and  France.  This"  battle  took 
place  in  1760  on  the  estuary  of  the  Restig-ouche,  within  sight 
of  the  spot  where  the  relics  of  it  are  now  placed.  The  other 
school  ground,  so  ornamented  and  honored,  is  that  of  the 
Amherst  Academy,  which  has  recently  been  presented  with 
the  large  gun  from  Fort  Beausejour,  by  the  Robb  Engineering 
Co.  of  Amherst. 


A  concert  and  basket  social  was  held  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Curryville,  Albert  County,  school  recently  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  Aliss  Marion  R.  Atkinson.  The  proceeds, 
amounting  to  the  respectable  sum  of  thirty-two  dollars,  will 
be  devoted  to  painting  the  outside  of  the  school-house. 


The  first  practical  e.Nperiment  in  Sloyd  training  for  teachers 
and  pupils  of  New  Brunswick  schools  has  been  opened  in  the 
Kormal  School  building,  Fredericton.  This  is  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  Sir  W.  C.  Macdonald  to  establish  in  centres  in 
each  province  courses  of  manual  training,  (jjreat  interest  has 
lieen  manifested  in  the  Fredericton  school.  A  class  has  been 
opened  for  teachers  every  Saturday,  and  another  room  is  to  be 
fitted  up  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School. 


The  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia  announces 
that  shorthand  will  probably  be  added  as  an  "  optional  "  to  the 
high  school  course  of  study  next  year.  The  Isaac  Pitman 
system  is  favored 


Wra.  Mclsaac,  Esij.,  inspector  of  schools,  District  No.  6, 
Antigonish  and  Guysboro  counties,  N.  S.,  has  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health.  John  D.  Copeland,  Esq.,  of  Antigonish 
has  been  appointed  in  his  [ilace. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  to  unite  the  districts  of  Surrey  and 
Hillsboro,  Albert  County,  in  both  of  which  a  new  school-house 
is  needed;  put  up  a  fine  new  building  in  a  central  locality,  and 
liave  a  graded  school  in  place  of  the  two  superior  schools  at 
present  existing.  Inspector  Steeves  has  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
lie  the  first  practical  step  taken  toward  consolidation  in  New 
Brunswick.     The  result  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


M.  J.  Alphonse  Benoit,  aucien  principal  de  I'academie  de 
Church  Point,  vient  de  recevoir  le  degre  de  bachelier  es  arts 
a  rUniverstie  Dalhousie,  a  Halifax.  M.  Benoit  est  parti 
meroredi  dernier  pour  Lowell,  Mass.,  uii  demeure  son  pere  M. 
Hcmi  Benoit,  ancien  [)rcce))teur  des  douanes  a  Arichat,  et  se 
liropo.se  de  suivre  un  cnurs  special  .'i  I'universiti'  Harvard.  ^ 
V  Ki'ditfji'liuf. 


The  29th  Annual  Report  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 
has  been  received  and  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
document,  showing  a  very  prosperous  year's  work.  During 
the  past  year  128  blind  persons  have  been  instructed,  SO  males 
and  48  females.  Of  these  6.5  were  from  Nova  Scotia,  34  from 
New  Brunswick,  3  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  8  from 
Newfoundland. 


The   teacher  of  the   Lower  Brighton,   N.  B.,  schools  says: 

"  The   pupils    have  a  great   int«-rest    now    in   their  country's 

hi.story.      They    have  contributed    to   [lurchaae   the   Review 

Supplementary  Readings  in  Canadian  History,  and  I  am  sure 

hey  will  find  them  a  source  of  additional  interest." 


Miss  Julia  Colpitts,  B.  A.,  of  Point  deBute,  Westmorland 
county,  who  graduated  last  year  at  .Mount  Allison  University, 
has  been  pursuing  a  most  successful  post-graduate  course  at 
Cornell  in  mathematics. 

Some  of  the  teachers  at  Chipman,  Queens  Co.,  N.  B.,  have 
organized  a  Parish  Association,  which  meets  monthly. 


A  library,  some  chemical  apparatus,  and  other  requisites 
have  been  procured  for  the  Riverside  school  in  Albert  county. 
A  school  entertainment  furnished  the  means — $24.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Allen  and  Miss  Decry  are  in  charge  of  the  school. 


At  Nauwigewauk,  Kings  county,  N.  B. ,  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  Miss  Alberta  Duffy, 
have  by  a  concert  raised  |32  for  maps,  library,  blinds  and  other 
needed  appliances. 


The  scholars  of  the  superior  school,  Elgin,  Albert  county, 
raised  by  subscription  .?11.70  for  the  purcha.se  of  a  Canadian 
flag  wliich  will  be  unfurled  to  the  breezes  on  Empire  Day. 

The  little  school  at  Carroll's  Crossing,  Northumberland 
county,  is  advancing  with  leaps  and  bounds.  The  teacher, 
assisted  by  the  trustees  and  the  ladies  of  the  district,  raised 
enough  money  by  a  concert  and  a  pie  social  to  buy  a  full  set 
of  new  desks  and  a  teacher's  desk.  One  of  the  pupils,  Willie 
McElwee,  provided  a  flag-pole  which  the  trustees  put  up. 
The  teacher  made  a  three  yard  flag — a  red  ensign.  The  school- 
house  has  some  fine  pictures  nicely  framed.  Among  the  rest, 
that  of  Dr.  Inch  occupies,  as  it  should,  a  very  conspicuous 
place.     The  teacher  is  Miss  Ina  Mersereau. 


As  was  announced  in  last  month's  Review  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  will  meet  in  Halifax  this  summer. 
The  opening  welcome  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  July  7th,  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  regular 
sessions  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  up  to  noon  on 
Wednesilay.  Teachers  of  Nova  Scotia  who  attend  the  Institute 
will  be  allowed  a  credit  not  exceeding  five  teaching  days,  to 
be  added  to  their  holidays,  such  holidaj-s  requiring  the  con. 
currence  of  the  school  trustees  of  the  section  where  the  teacher 
is  engaged. 

RECENT  BOOKS. 

Teachers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Parkin  has  arranged 
tor  a  cheaper  edition  of  his  Life  of  Thring'  This  will  do  much 
to  popularize  the  work  in  Canada,  especially  as  it  has  the  im- 
print of  a  well-known  Canadian  publishing  firm.  Nothing  of 
interest  to  teachers  has  been  left  out  of  the  later  work  ;  and  in 
its  more  compact  form  it  presents  a  sufficiently  full  resume  to 
make  it  of  greater  value  than  the  bulkier  and  more  expensive 
work.  The  matter  of  the  first  edition  has  been  reduced  by 
omissions  of  details  of  scliool  life  and  portions  of  correspond- 
ence originally  inserted,  because  they  had  special  interest  for 
readers  personally  associated  with  Uppingham.  Thring's 
educational  ideas  are  nc  less  fully  presented  in  this  volume 
than  they  were  in  the  larger  work.  Nothing  has  been  left 
out  that  is  essential  to  the  fullest  exposition  of  them. 

'Like  .\nd  Letters  of  Edw.vkd  Thrini:.  By  George  R. 
Parkin,  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.  London,  The  Macmill.an  Company, 
New  York.  For  sale  by  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Toronto, 
Cloth,  pp.  .-.13.     Price,  $2.10. 
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M.  Berthon,  Teao-her  of  French  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  McxUrii  Fii-wh  Fiu'<t'  present.--  ten  Helectionx,  one  eaoli 
from  euf'h  writer?*  af*  Hiil/iu*.  l)uniiiN,  Mt-rnjiee,  tiuutier.  Cop- 
pie,  Hulevy,  Bour(;el.  The  editor  m  iiini  ha.-t  been  to  avoid  the 
defects  but  combine  the  iidvantiiges  of  the  complete  novel  iind 
the  iKHik  of  extracts  :  "  to  prodm-e  a  iiook  which  may  ensure 
niiDtained  intertit  witliout  undue  lent;th  and  i-arirln  without 
scrappiness.  Every  piece  is  a  complete  tale,  in  most  cases 
typical  of  the  best  style  and  manner  of  its  author."  The 
shortest  coveis  Id  |«ges,  and  the  longest  32  pa^jes  of  this 
volume  of  Macmillan's  ForeifitM  .School  Classics.  Some  5(1  odd 
[■ages  of  notes  and  bioc;i'aphical  matter  adapt   it    for  scholars. 

These  additions  to  Heath's  Modern  Lanjruaue  Series' 
are  adorned  with  portraits  of  Laraertine  and  Laboulaye.  They 
have  the  usual  notes  intended  for  school  boys  and  the  Coiilm 
Bleu"  has  a  vocabulary.  The  etlitor  says,  "  the  Coutei  Ji/eiis 
are  charming  little  tales,  entirely  novel  in  theme,  very  simple 
and  clear  in  language  and  abounding  in  arch  reflections  and 
humorous  touches."  The  other  volume  presents  selections 
relating  exclusively  to  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  ;  and  though 
tttken  from  various  parts  of  the  original  work  each  chapter  is 
complete  in  itself  ;  and,  excepting  abridgements,  no  liberties 
have  been  taken  with  the  original  text. 

This  book'  has  sprung  out  of  the  author's  .S'/(o»V  Fruifli  Oram- 
mar,  "  from  which  however  it  difl'eis  in  .several  important 
respects."  "  The  grammar  and  the  exercise  book  are  amalga- 
mated, and  the  amount  of  practice  work  is  vastly  increased." 
"  lu  eighty-five  of  the  chapters  are  inserted  short,  consecutive 
paragraphs  of  a  French  text(taken  from  .Maupassant's  Siir/'eaii 
and  a  coitl^  of  Madame  d'Auluoy)  to  be  used  for  practice  in 
pronunciation  ami  to  furnish  a  vocabulary  for  the  exercises." 
The  earlier  texts  are  printed  with  interlinear  translations  ;  for 
the  others,  a  vocabulary  is  added- 

The  grammar  is  clear,  concise,  yet  thorough  in  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  provided  with  a  serviceable  index,  is  well  arranged 
for  school  or  college  use,  and  should  prove  an  excellent  text- 
book. 

These  exercises,'  thirty-five  in  all,  are  based  on  Dumas' 
La  TiUipt  Xoire  and  are  intended  for  pupils  in  their  third 
year's  study  of  French.  .M. 


The  purpose  of  these  object  lessons"  is  to  lead  chil<lren  to 
rely  upon  actual  observation  and  experience,  rather  than  the 
memorizing  of  facts  or  ac<]uiring  lists  of  names.  Thus  children 
become  interested  in  the  world  of  nature  around  them  and 
begin   to  form   intelligent   ideas   of   it.     They  become   more 

'  Si'ECiMENS  OK  Modern  Fkench  Prose.  Kdited  by  H.  E. 
Berthon.  I'p.  vi — 2.S-2.  Price,  "Js.  fid.  .Macmillan  &  Co., 
London. 

'Lamartine's  Scenes  dk  i.a  Revoh'tion  Francaise. 
Edited  by  O.  B.  Sufier.  Pp.  vi — l."i7.  Price  .S.")  cents.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

Labocjlaye's  Contes  Bi.Efs.  Edited  by  ('.  Fontaine.  Pp. 
iv-l48.      Price,  40  cents.      Heath  *  Co. 

'The  Essestiaij^  of  French  (Jram.mar.  By  Prof.(;randgent, 
of  Harvard.     Pp.  vii— 4ill.      Price,  ■•?!. On.      Heath  &  Co. 

■•Exercises  for  French  Comi-o.sition.  By  A.  C.  Kimball, 
Pp.  "24.      Price  I'J  cents.      Heath  &  Co.,   Boston. 

"  Object  Les,sons  in  Ei.kmentarv  Science  and  Ceocjrai'hv 
CoMBiNEP.  Vol.  III.  Standard  ill.  By  Vincent  T.  Murehe 
Pages -201.      Price  Is.  lid. 

Combined  Readers  in  Elementary  Science  and  Geography. 
Book  m.  By  Vincent  T.  Murehe,  F.  R.C.  S.  Pages  193. 
Price,  Is.  4d.      Macmillan  A  Co.,  London. 


keenly  alive  to  every  fresh  subject  that  is  brought  within  the 
range  of  their  observation,  their  faculties  are  aroused,  and 
under  the  guidance  t.f  teachei-i  who  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
scientific  in<|uiry  I  hey  go  on  Irom  step  to  step  in  laying  agoo<l 
foundation  in  elementary  scieiico  and  geography. 

This  IxMik  on  Ex|x^riinental  Sciencrc;'  will  Ije  found  to  be  a 
very  u.suful  one  by  teachers  who  wish  to  give  their  pupils  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
subjects  in  each  are  pre-iented  in  a  compact  form,  aided  with 
abundance  of  illustrative  experimental  work,  and  with  suliicient 
fulness  to  enable  the  •tudent  to  understand  the  true  significance 
of  each  subject. 


A  writer,  who  has  visited  foreign  schools,  says  that  the 
children  in  these  schools  are  more  polite  than  those  in  the 
United  States  schools.  He  draws  a  contrast  from  what  he 
ob.scrved,  and  gives  instances  to  show  that  children  in  schools 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  show  a  himentable  disregard  of 
what  constitutes  good  manners.  He  cites  an  example  of  a 
boy  and  girl,  aged  respectively  15  and  13,  who  on  being 
introduced  to  a  lady  did  not  return  her  salutation,  but  stared 
at  her  awkwardly  without  vouchsafing  a  single  remark,  good, 
bad  or  inditrerent.  The  same  writer  s|jeaks  of  being  in  a  high 
school  in  one  city  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  greatest 
culture.  The  boys  and  girls  stared  rudely  at  him  and  carried 
on  a  whispered  conversation  behind  their  hooks  whilst  he  was 
in  the  room.  We  ho|)e  this  is  not  tine  of  many  schools  ;  and 
it  should  not  be  true  of  any  if  the  teacher  were  jiossessed  of  good 
manners,  for  good  manners  is  taught  rather  by  example  than 
precept.  This  point  is  very  strongly  emphasized  in  a  book 
on  "Courtesy,""''  which  has  just  come  into  our  hands.  It 
contains  a  series  of  interesting  anecdotes  in  which  deference 
to  the  feelings  of  others  and  illustrations  of  the  value  of  good 
manners  are  clearly  and  entertjiininglv  set  forth. 


.\  very  interesting  and  useful  book  is  the  history  of  France" 
written  by  Miss  Stephen  of  Newnham  College,  England.  It 
is  adapted  for  the  comprehension  of  chihlren,  but  its  simple 
narrative  style  will  be  appreciate<l  by  grown  up  people. 


The  publication  of  .lohnson's  Life  of  l'o|je'  in  a  convenient 
form  suitable  for  general  readers  and  students  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  The  notes  and  index  which  accompany  the 
volume  add  to  its  value. 


A  little  book'  that  can  easily  Ix?  carried  in  one's  pocket 
gives  one  of  Chaucer's  best  stories.     The  introduction,  critical 

'  Exi'KKiMENTAi,  Science,  .-^n  ElemenUiry  Course  in  Physics 
and  Chemistry.  By  R.  A.  (iregory  and  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.  Sc, 
London.  Pages,  332.  Price,  2s.  (>d.  Macmillan  4  Co., 
Publishers,  London. 

'  ColRTESY  ;  A  reader  for  older  Ijoys  and  girls.  By  M.  E. 
Morton.  Pages,  214.  Price,  Is.  6d.  .Macmillan  *  Co., 
Publishers,  London. 

'Frknih  History  For  Schools.  By  Katharine  Stephen, 
Vice-principal  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  With 
colored  maps.  Pages  33S.  Price,  3s.  fid.  .Macmillan  4  Co., 
London,   England. 

'.Johnson's  Life  of  Pope.  By  Peter  Peterson,  Professor  of 
Oriental  l.jinguages,  Elphinstone  College.  Bombay,  Pages  -200. 
Price  2s.  (id.      .Macmillan  &Co. ,  Publishers,  London. 

■■'Chaucer's  The  Squire's  Tale.  Edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes.  Dy  A.  W.  Pollard.  Pages  54.  Price,  Is.  fid, 
Publishers,    .Macmillan  &  Co. ,  London. 
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notes  and  glossary  h  ill  be  a   great  help  to    the    becrinner  ami 
to  the  general  reader. 


The  Outline  of  English  (4rammar  '  in  five  parts,  by  J.  C. 
Nesfield,  is  a  concise,  orderly  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  principles  of  English  language.  The  abundance  of  e.xam- 
ples  makes  it  an  e.xceedingly  valuable  and  practical  work  for 
the  teacher,  giving  but  little  theory  and  much  material  by 
way  of  example. 

With  this  is  published  a  series  of  low  priced  treatises  on  the 
uses  of  the  parts  of  speech  with  four  "  alternative  courses  "  for 
Grades  IV.-VII. ,  illustrating  a  clear  and  'practical  outline  of 
work  for  these  grades. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  has  republished  from  the  School  Bulletin 
his  third  series  of  Authors'  Birthdays'  containing  exercises  for 
the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  Franklin,  Prescott,  Bret 
Harte,  Stedman,  Mark  Twain  and  others.  The  volume  con- 
tains interesting  reminiscences  and  sketches  of  the  authors 
named. 


'Outline  of  En(ili.«}[  ({rammar.  In  Five  Parts.  By  J.  C. 
Newfield.  M.  A.,  author  of  "English  (Jrammar,  Past  and 
Present."  "Historical  English  and  Derivation,  etc.  Pages 
168.     Price,  Is.  6d.     (Paper  covers). 

The  Uses  of  thb  Parts  of  Speech.  As  shown  by  examples. 
Pages  48.     Price  3d. 

English  Grammar.  Alternative  Course.  By  J.  C.  Nesfield, 
M.  A.  Standard  IV.— Uses  of  the  Parts  of  Speech  as  shown 
by  Examples.  Price,  3d.  Standard  V.— Modifications  of  Sub- 
ject, Predicate  and  Object,  by  Words,  Phrases  and  Easy 
Sentences.  Price  4d.  Standard  VI. — Parsing  and  Easy  An- 
alysis. Price  .5d.  Standard  VII. — Analysis  and  Word  Form- 
ing by  Prefixes  and  Suffixes.  Price,  6d.  (Paper  Covers.) 
Publishers,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

'  AiTTHORs'  Birthdays,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  pub- 
lisher.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Educational  Notes. 


We  have  received  through  the  kindness  of  D.  J.  Goggin, 
Es(i.,  Supt.  of  Education  for  the  Northwest  Territories,  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction -an 
interesting  document. 

I).  Wilson,  Esq.,B.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  British 
Columbia,  has  sent  us  the  report  of  schools  for  that  province 
for  the  past  year.  There  were  280  schools  in  operation,  an 
increase  of  19  over  the  previous  year. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  for 
the  report  of  the  schools  of  that  province  for  1899.  An  interest- 
ing feature  is  that  part  of  the  report  on  Technical  Education. 
In  1898  there  were  UK  kindergarten  schools  in  the  province 
with  an  attendance  of   11,083  pupils  under  6  years  of  age. 

Another  interesting  report  from  this  department  is  the 
Archaeological  Report,  which  contains  many  instructive  sug- 
gestions and  records  of  IndiaTi  curiosities  and  remains. 

We  have  received  through  the  courtesy  of  Mason  S.  Stone, 
Supt.  of  Education,  Vermont,  the  Course  of  Study  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  that  state.  In  introducing  it  to  toacliers 
the  following  occurs  which  may  well  find  a  place  in  every 
school  manual  : 

Give  attention  to  the  appearance  of  your  schoolroom,  instruct 
the  children  in  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  .same,  remove 
all  old  decorations  and  gaudy  advertisements,  adorn  the  walls 


with  photographs  or  plates  of  two  or  three  choice  masterpieces 
— madonnas,  landscapes,  representations  of  heroic  acts  or  spirit 
of  patriotism — encourage  the  children  in  ;;he  tidiness  of  the 
yard,  in  the  purchase  and  care  of  a  flag,  in  the  planting  of 
trees,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  a  few  flowers  and  shrubs.  .  .  . 
Remember  that  you  can  impress  more  by  tidy  and  tasteful 
dress,  by  a  soft  and  pleasant  voice,  by  an  easy  and  gentle 
manner  and  by  an  earnest  and  sincere  purpose  than  by  any 
instruction  you  may  give. 

We  have  to  thank  Dr.  Saunders,  of  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa,  for  a  Catalogue  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  grow- 
ing in  the  Arboretum  and  Botanic  Garden. 

G.  W.  Parraelee,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  has  sent  us  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  a  volume  of  over  400  pages,  full  of  interesting  statistics. 
It  shows  that  318,443  children  are  in  attendance  at  school,  but 
8,272  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  did  not  attend 
any  school  the  past  year. 

The  National  Herbart  Society  is  now  lieing  reorganized, 
and  for  this  reason  the  publication  of  the  next  year  book  of 
the  Society  will  probably  be  postponed  until  the  reorganization 
is  completed.  Prof.  Chas.  DeGarmo,  Cornell  University,  is 
the  president. 

A  series  of  papers,  nijie  in  all,  is  in  cour-se  of  publication  by 
the  University  of  Chicago,  describing  the  work  of  the  University 
Elementary  School,  dealing  with  its  general  principles  and 
illustrating  how  they  are  worked  out.  This  school  has  been 
watclied  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  important 
educational  experiments  of  the  age,  and  the  Elementary  Sikool 
Record,  with  its  nine  monographs  illustrating  this  work  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  every  educationist.  Subscription  price 
for  the  series  SI. 25.  Single  numbers  IS  cents  each.  Address 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

Hundreds  of  teacher.s  from  Cuba  will  receive  instruction 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  during  the  session  of  the  Summer  School, 
but  under  separate  direction  and  by  instructors  especially 
chosen  for  the  task. 


Scientific  and  Literary  Notes. 

We  have  received  from  that  industrious  writer  and  explorer, 
Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong,  a  monograph  of  historic  sites  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  No.  4  of  his  contributions  to  the 
history  of  New  Brunswick,  from  the  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings, 
early  maps  and  sites  of  historical  interest. 

The  following  pamphlets  have  been  received  from  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science,  1898-1899: 
Pbenological  Observations,  compiled  by  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 
from  Observations  of  the  Botanical  Club  of  Canada,  and  of  over 
7t)0  of  the  public  schools  of  No\a  Scotia,  a  publication  that 
should  stimulate  botanical  inquiry  among  teachers  and  scholars. 
Also  a  series  of  three  papers  on  Physical  and  Chemical  Ex- 
periments, conducted  by  James  Barnes,  B.  A.,  of  Dalhousie 
(College,  communicated  by  Prof.  .J.  G.  MacGrecor. 

To  Dr.  E.  Gilpin,  jr.,  Halifax,  Inspector  of  Mines,  we  are 
indebted  for  a  pamphlet  on  the  Minerals  of  Nova  Scotia,  pre- 
pared to  accompany  the  collection  intended  for  the  Paris 
exhibition. 

We  have  received  copies  of  the  Empire  Infant  Readers  and 
Primers  1  and  2,  published  by  A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Halifax. 
They  will  be  reviewed  next  month. 
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Till-  (  .inioll  Nutiirc-Stuily  Quarterly,  No.  4,  for  March.  i« 
iccoivuil,  anil  itt  more  thiiii  iiMiiiIly  briglit  iinil  mn;!?«stivo  with 
it.H  lessons  niid   illustnitimis  on   Imds.  curly  binU  itnil  cocoons. 

The  SrIiDii/M  11.^11  Miiiilhlfi  JH  the  title  of  ii  I  riffht  little  |>ii|>er 
i|evoto<l  to  school  music.  In  the  table  of  contents  lire  iimny 
iisetui  articles,  and  music  approprinlc  to  special  days  and 
festivals.  ."^l.tMl  a  year:  or  send  lu  rents  foe  lit-st  twoiiiiin- 
beis.      l,liiincy.  111. 

We  have  receive<l  troiii  I'rol.  Adam  ."Shortt,  .SI.  A.,  ot  (Jueen's 
I'liiversily,  Kin<;ston,  a  series  of  five  papers  on  the  Kurly 
History  of  Canailian  Hanking.  The  series  is  a  most  important 
and  useful  one,  coniliinin<,'  extende<l  research  with  a  careful 
analysis  of  material  that  must  have  been  gathered  from  nuiiiy 
dilierent  sources. 

We  have  received  from  .Miss  .Minnie  •lean  Xi»bet,  correspond- 
iiig  .secretary  of  the  Women's  Weutworth  Historical  Society 
of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  a  souvenir  tiook  and  progiamme,  con- 
tainini;  papers  read  at  a  recent  "  Old  Tyme  Entertainment," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  pay  otf'a  portion  of  the  indcbtednefs 
incurred  in  turning  the  site  of  Stoney  Creek  battle  ifrouiid  into 
a  historical  Held  park — a  most  praisew'oithy  idea,  admirably 
carried  out,  and  one  worthy  of  imitation  in  places  where  other 
historic  landmarks  exist. 

Number  141  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (Houghton, 
.Mililin  &  Co.,  Boston)  contains  Three  Outdoor  Papers,  by  T. 
W.  Higginson,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  The 
titles  of  the  |>a|>ers  are  The  Procession  of  the  Flowers,  April 
Days,  and  Water- Lilies.  The  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  a 
fascinating  style,  redolent  with  the  breath  of  spring  and  out- 
door life. 


HAY  MAGAZINES. 


The  grandeur  of  Canada's  lake  and  mountain  scenery,  the 
beauty  of  her  rivers  and  forests,  and  the  charm  of  her  summer 
climate  are  well  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Tourist 
Number  just  issued  by  Tin  Canadian  Maya'Jiif.  The  number 
contains  a  bright  Nova  Scotian  story  liy  Professor  Charles 
(».  D.  Roberts,  s|xicial  South  African  illustrations,  Heinrich 
Heine,  by  W.  A.  R.  Kerr,  Twenty  Years  on  the  War  Path, 
by  Frederic  V'illiers  and  other  interesting  articles  and  notes. 
A  fine  descriptive  piece  is  that  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Belding,  of  St. 
./ohn,  entitled  A  Seaward  View ....  In  School  Reform,  Professor 
Hugo  Munsterberg  in  the  Allaniir  Monili/i/  demonstrates  the 
great  eu()eriority  of  (Jernian  gymnasia  to  American  schools 
and  colleges,  ai'ising  largely,  a.s  he  shows,  from  having 
the  U'st  possible  prescrilied  curriculum,  which  is  far  superior 
to  the  more  or  less  indi.scrimiiiate  elective  system  used 
in  this  country ...  .An  article  in  the  Ceiitiiri/  —  Significant 
Ignorance  of  the  Bible  —  records  the  results  of  attempts 
by    the    author,    President     Thwing,    of     Western    Reserve 


Hnivensity,  to  ilutcrmiiie  to  what  oxt«iit  the  Bible  huH  ceuii«<l 
to  be  a  book    familiar  to  the  average   collegian  of   cither  sex. 
His  concbmioni-    are  not    roaa.suriug  to  those  who    regard  the 
Bible  as  the  book   of    books.      The  two  leading    serials— Mr. 
Morley's  Oliver  Cromuell  and    Dr.    .Mit^.-hell''  Dr.    North  and 
His    Friends  —  maintain     their    interest    in    this    number.... 
(Jovernor  Roosevelt's  familiar  face  and  figure  form  the  frontis- 
piece of  .5^  y>rho/ai  for  May,  the   first  article    therein  being 
from  his  pen  -What  We  i.^an  Ex|iect  of  the  American  Boy.     In 
this    e.s.say  (.'ol.    Roosevelt    distinguishes    liotween    moral  and 
physical  courage,  and  maintains  thai  Imtli  forms  are  iiece.ssorv 
to  a  complete  and  rounded  clmnicter.      Incidentully  he  praises 
Kipling's    "  Captiiins  Courageous  "  and   dejilores  liis".Stulkv 
A  Co." People  who  want  to  read  Augustine  Birrell's  delight- 
ful iKldres.s  on  the  question.   Is  it  |jos.sible  to  Tell  a  fJood  Book 
from  a  BafI  One?  will  find  it  in  full  in  Thf  Lifimj  Aijt  for  April, 
14.      It  is  full  of  humorous  and  chastening    reflections.      Ijidv 
Broome's  Bird  Notes  in  7'Af  Liriuij  An-  for   April  21.  and  the 
ijiiailerli/  /ierifir',,   piqwr  on  The  Wild  (Jaiden,    which  forms 
the   leiMling   article  of   the  same  iiumlier,  are   cliaiining  and 
seasonable.  .    .Thackeray    once    wrote,    "Reckon    among    the 
blessings    which   Heaven  hath  licstowed  on  thee,   the  love  of 
faithful    women.      Purify  thine  own  heart  and  try  to  make  it 
worthy  of  theirs.     All  the  prizes  of  life  are  nothing  com|iared 
to  that   one."     His   own    ex|ierience    in    marrie<l  life  was  un- 
utterably sad  :    for  though  his  wife  was  living,  yet  he  siitlered 
more  than    the  |mngs  of   a    widower  for  twenty-three   years. 
His  wife,  after  fifty-three  years  in  an  insane  a.sylum,  died  only 
six  years  ago.      The  pathos  of  it  is  very  tenderly  told  by  Clara 
E.  Ijiughlin  ill  the  .'Vlay  issue  of  the  Dfliiiea/or.     This  number 
contains  some  attractive    features    in   needlework ....  Upward 
of  fifty  writers  and  artists  contribute  to  the  May  La<li<i'  Hoim 
JoiiniaJ,   oouse<|uently   variety   is   combined   with   excellence 
throughout  its   pages.     Rudyard  Kipling  drolly  tells  of  The 
Beginning  of  the  Armadillos.     Ian  Maclaren's  article  answers 
the  query  Is  the   .Minister  an  Idler?   and   Edward  Bok  writes 
of   early    marriage   and    of   domestic   science    in    the   schools. 
Every  pha.sc  of  home-making  from  the  Etiquette  of  Dances  and 
Balls  to  How  to  Treat  and    Keep  a  Servant,  are    include<l  in 
the  May  JoitniiiJ.      By  The  (.'urtis  Publishing  Comfiany,  Phil- 
adelphia.       One    dollar   a    year;     t«ii    cents   a   copy.... The 
Ghautauiinaii  for  .May  has  a  vttrie<l    table   of  contents.     The 
Pictorial   Chautauqua   and    the   Chautaiuqua   Summer  School 
Catalogue    for    1900,   are    worthy   of    mention,    showing   the 
advantages  which  these    institutions    possess  for  popular  self- 
instruction Under  the    title  The  Ancient    Hebrew  People, 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  begins,  in  the  .May  Magazine  Numlier  of 
Thf  Oiillouk,  a  series  of  articles  about  the  life  and  literaturu 
of  the  Helirews  in  Old  Testament  times.  SuVjject  and  treat- 
ment w  ill  make  this  one  of  the  most  important  liooks,  when 
finished,  from  Dr.  Abbott's  |ien. 


Send  Stamp  for  Prospectus. 

Save  on  Books. 

Whenever  you  need  .'VNY 
book  or  any  information 
about  books,  write  fcr 
quotations  to  the   

PUBLISHERS'  SYNDICATE.    Ltd. 
88-UO  Youge  St.,  Toronto. 


EMPIRE   DAY  BOOKLETS, 

The  First  Beginnings  of  Canada- 
Adventure  and  Colonization.  | 

The  Battle  of  the  Plains. 

These  hrochvires.  dfaliriK  with  prominent  histori- 
cal events  in  Canada,  hiive  \^vx\  prepared  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Harpkr.  as  iwssible  mementos  of  the  ap- 
proaching school  celebrations  of  Empire  Day 
throuehont  the  DoniinioD.  To  the  schools  order- 
ing fifty  copies  or  more,  a  tentative  proCTanime 
will  l>esent  as  an  indication  of  how  the  day  may 
be  celebrated,  Retail  price.  16  cts  each.  Orders  . 
may  be  aeul  to  P.  J.  Evoy,  Quebec.  | 


TEACHER  WANTED ! 

For  one  month  beginning 
July  3rd,  19<Kl,   .  .   . 

Liberal  pay  to  satisfticlori/  ii/>pJiefU)t 

For  particulars  address 

Box  {)4, 

.St.  .loliii, 

N.  B. 
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THE    CHICAGO    INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX   WEEKS   Beginnin;  Monday,  July  2.  and  Closing  Friday,  AngusI  10  OPEN     TO    ALL 

COL.    FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE  HEADS    OF  TEN    DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

A  full  corps  of     I      Uiipqualed  attractions  for  teachers  and  other-^  v.ho      Lincoln  Park 
Instructors    and 


wisii  to  coiiiliine  recreatitm    and    summer  study. 
11      ,,     .....     ,  DAILY  MODEL  SCHOOL 

excellenttacilltiesj       Write  for  circuliir  of  informiition,  arldressing  the  Director 

603  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan 


Harvard  University. 

LAWRENCE 


BARNES  &  Co , 

STATIONERS. 

We  handle  a  lai-ge  suppl}'  of  all  kinds 
of  stationery.       Typewritei'  Ribbons, 

etc.,   etc. 
Use  the  ... 

Gardner  Inkstand, 

It  is  Economical.  Durable,  Dustproof.     It  is  indis- 
pensable to  those  doing  much  writing. 

BH  RN  ES     Si     CO.. 

Printers.   Bookbinders, 
Stationers,  Etc. 

ST-  JOHN,    N.  B. 


W 


ALL  PAPERS  and  

INDOW  SHADES,  Etc. 

For  School  Walls. 

Plain  Ing-rain  Wall  Paper. 


Send  size  of  School  Room,  number  of  Windows, 
Doors,  etc.,  and  we  will  furnish  estimate  of  tiie 
cost  and  send  samples.  Also  sizes  of  WINDOWS 
and  fret  our  figure  for 

WINDOW  SHADES. 

HAVE   YOUR  MAPS   MOUNTED  ON    SPRING 
ROLLERS. 

Pictures  Framed,  Etc. 

F.  E.  HOLMAN  &.  CO. 

52  KING  ST., 
SAINT    JOHN,    N.    B. 


SCIENTIFIC 


SCHOOL 


Twelve  Departments   of  Study  leadiug 
to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


1  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 

Metallurg3-,  Architecture,  Landscape 

J        Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  anil 

Architecture,  Chemit-try.  Geology,  Biology, 

Anntotny  and  Physiology  for  Teachers   of 

Science  tind  General  Students. 


...P'or  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Apj>ly  for... 

J.  L.  LOVE,  N.  S.  SHALER, 

Secretary.  Dean. 

CambFidg-e,  Mass. 


MOUNT  ALLISON  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  SACKVILLE,  N.  B. 


University  of  Mount  Allison  College. 

DAVID  ALLISON,  LL.D,,  PRESIDENT. 

rpHE  University  of  Mount  Allison  College 
■^  offers  to  students,  whether  desiring  to 
take  a  full  under- graduate  course  or  a  partial 
course  limited  to  special  studies,  advantages 
unsurpassed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  new  University  Residence  has  been 
constructed  and  is  furnished  with  every  pro- 
vision for  comfort,  convenience  and  health. 

Annual  Session  1899-1900  begins  Sept.  2lst. 
Send  for  Calendar. 


Mount  Allison  Ladies' College,  Owens  Art 
Institution  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

REV.     B.    C.    BORDEN.     D.    D..     PRINCIPAL. 

INSTRUCTION  is  imparted  on  subjects 
1  ranging  from  the  primary  Enghsh  branch- 
es through  the  whole  UniversityCurriculum  to 
tlie  Degree  of  B.A.  Young  ladies  studying  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach 
may  here  combine  the  accomplishments  with 
the  thorough  drill  necessary  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  strong  staff  of  experienced 
teachers,  representing  the  best  conservatories 
and  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
Art  students  have  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  constant  contact  with  the  splendid 
paintings  which  constitute  the  Owen's  gallery. 


Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  Academy. 

JAMES  M.  PALMER,  M.  A.,  HEAD  MASTER. 

NO  Institution  of  learning  in  the  country 
has  had  a  more  successful  history,  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  patronage  for  the 
future.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  now 
in  professional,  commercial  and  political  life 
in  Canada,  and  in  other  lands,  had  their  train- 
ing at  Mount  Allison  Academy.  A  thorough 
Enghsh  and  Commercial  Education  is  impart- 
ed and  students  are  prepared  for  College  Ma- 
triculation and  for  Civil  Service  examination. 
Every  care  is  given  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  boys,  so  as  to  ensure  their  comfort  and 
l\appiness. 

The  building  is  commodious,  well  heated 
throughout  by  the  hot  water  system,  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

Expenses  very  moderate. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal. 


McGlLL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal. 

TH1-;  CURRICULUM  comprises  courses  iu  Arts,  Applied  Science,  .'VIedlciMe,  Law,  Vet eriuary  Science 

(Vipies  of  the  ('alendar  containing  full  infoi-iuatioii  and  full  particulars  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
('ollcge  (the  new  residential  college  for  women  students)  niaj'  he  obtained  on  application. 

FOURTEEN  Exhibitions  in  the  First  Year  (value  from  $90  to  $200)  will  be  offered  in  competition  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session,  Septenther,  19I)(J.  Copies  of  tlie  Circular  giving  full  particulars  of  subjects 
required,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  on  application   to 


/Addrftsjj  Meoni  CoIIeee,  Montreal. > 


W.    VAUGHAN.    Registrar. 


University  of 
New   Brunswick. 


THE   next  Academic  year  begins  September   27th,   1900,    when    Fourteen  County 
SoiiolarshipH  will  lie  vacant.       These  Scholar.siiips  (value  .%u  each)  will  he  awarded 
on  the  results  of  llio  Entrance  Examination  to  he  held  .luly  :ird.  at  all  the  lirain- 
mar  School  centre.*.     To  candidates  who  hold  a  Picivincial   School  Licen.se  of  the 
First   Class  an    Asa   Dow  Scholarship   (value   .SloO)   will    he   oft'ered   in  competition   in 
September.     The  Departments  of  Civil  .\n'1>  Elkctkic.vl  E.N(:inkkri.\<;  are  now  oi)en  to 
properly  (]ualified  students. 


C'tpifS  of  Calendar  containing  full  information  may  bt  itlttained  from  the  uudersit/neil. 

Stephen  M.  Dixon,  M.  A,     bursar  of  the  university,    Fredericton,  N.  B. 
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No  number  of  this  paper  will  be  published  in  July. 
This  number  begins  Volume  XIV. 


The  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  Educational  Institute  at 
Moncton,  on  the  last  three  days  of  June,  promises  to 
be  one  of  great  interest.  The  excellence  of  the  pro- 
gramme found  in  another  column,  toegther  with  the 
facilities  that  Moncton  possesses  as  a  railway  and  edu- 
cational centre,  should  draw  one  of  the  largest  gather- 
ings of  teachers  ever  assembled  in  the  province.  Many 
of  our  foremost  educational  workers  contribute  to  the 
programme,  and  the  presence  of  Dr.  Winship  will  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  proceedings. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Ottawa 
special  reference  was  made  in  the  report  of  progress  for 
the  year  by  the  honorary  secretary,  Sir  John  Bourinot, 
and  also  in  the  annual  address  of  the  president,  Dr. 
Clarke,  to  the  work  of  two  New  Brunswick  men  in 
original  investigation — Dr.  Geo.  F.  Matthew  and  Dr. 
W.  F.  Ganong.  Dr.  Matthew's  eminent  services,  not 
only  to  Canada  but  to  the  world,  as  a  geologist,  received 
a  warm  acknowledgment,  as  did  also  those  of  Dr.  Ganong 
in  his  work  on  the  physiography  and  history  of  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick. 


Mr.  F.  a.  Pickett  intends  to  open  classes  in  draw- 
ing at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Summer  School  at 
Bear  River,  N.  S.  These  classes  will  be  conducted  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  open  aii-  in  order  to  give  the 
members  of  the  school  an  opportunity  for  original  and 
practical  study.  Mr.  Pickett  knows  the  needs  of 
students  of  drawing,  having  been  a  successful  teacher 
in  the  common  schools.  He  has  pursued  a  course  in 
the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  and  holds 
high  testimonials  from  Mr.  Jos.  H.  Boston  of  that 
institution.  Latelj'  he  has  conducted  classes  in  draw- 
ing at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  with  gratifying  success,  his 
methods,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  interest  with  which 
he  invests  his  work,  producing  excellent  results. 


Harvard  is  leading  oflf  in  the  three  years'  college 
course.  President  Eliot  says  that  "any  young  man  of 
fair  abilities  can  now  procure  the  degree  in  three  years 
without  hurry  and  overwork  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  or  if 
hia  parents  wish  him."  If  Harvard  can  afford  to  do 
this,  others  nearer  to  us  might  afford  to  give  the  option 
to  those  who  have  the  ability  and  the  "wish"  to  do  the 
same  thing. 


In  Chicago  teachers  are  said  to  be  using  such 
"advanced"  methods  that  pupils  fail  to  learn  what 
they  ought  to  know.  Spelling  is  taught  without  a 
spelling  book,  grammar  without  a  grammar,  with  the 
results  that  the  children  spell  horribly  and  grieve 
cultured  people  by  their  barbarous  use  of  the  English 
language.  Evidently  common  sense  teaching  is  required 
even  with  "  advanced  "  methods. 
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A  Leader  Gone. 


In  the  death  of  Theodore  Harding  Rand,  Canada  has 
lost  one  of  its  foremost  educational  leaders — a  gifted 
man,   of    earnest  purpose,    strong   convictions,    sterling 
Christian  character,  generous  impulses,  and  possessed  of 
a  warm,  loving  heart.      A  man   of   affairs  in  the  educa- 
tional   and   literary   world,    he   yet   found    time  for  the 
companionship   of   those   who   knew  him  well  and   who 
valued   the  rare  intellectual  and  social  gifts  with  which 
he   was   endowed.      His   strength   of  purpose   when   he 
had  once  adopted  a  line  of  action  frequently  provoked 
opposition   in    his  early  and    middle   life.      His    strong 
mind  and  rugged  determination  could  not  endure  vacil- 
lation   or    temporizing.     But,  while  he    retained  those 
rugged  qualities  in   mature  age,   they  were  mellowed  by 
a  clearer  vision  of  life,  by  his  common-sense  and  sagacious 
instincts,  and  especially  by  the  ardent  affection  of  those 
who,    attracted    by  his   strong  personality,   became  de- 
votedly attached  to    him  as    each  year  brought  added 
riches  of  mind  and  heart  to  him  they  delighted   to  call 
friend. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  of  Dr.  Rand's  edu- 
cational and  literary  work.  The  pages  of  the  Review 
have  furnished  that  record.  He  frequently  contributed 
to  its  columns;  and  his  warm  friendship  and  steady 
encouragement  were  always  an  inspiration  to  us,  especi- 
ally during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Review's  existence. 
We  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Rand — 
the  wife  who  watched  with  such  jealous  care  the  slender 
thread  which  for  so  many  years  wavered  between  life 
and  death.  Her's  is  a  grief  that  may  find  consolation 
in  duty  faithfully  done  and  nobly  sustained. 


School  Reform." 


An  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May  on 
"  School  Reform,"  from  the  pen  of  Hugo  Miinsterberg, 
Professor  of  Psychology  in  Harvard,  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  educational  circles.  The  writer 
opens  with  a  reference  to  the  earnest  but  tiresome  dis- 
cussions in  teachers'  meetings  on  elective  studies,  and 
on  the  value  to  the  teacher  of  child  study,  psychology 
and  the  theory  of  education.  To  give  point  and  force 
to  his  subsequent  arguments,  he  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  his  own  education.  He  entered  the 
gymnasium  at  the  age  of  nine,  after  having  been 
prepared  in  a  private  school.  At  fifteen  he  and  his 
classmates  would  have  passed  with  credit  the  entrance 
examination  into  Harvard.  Three  years  later  he  was 
ready  for  the  university.  When  leaving  the  gymnasium 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  in  scholarship  the  equal 
of  the  honor  graduates  of  twenty-one  of  our  best  colleges. 


But  this  was  only  a  part  of  his  work  during  these 
years  of  preparation.  He  spent  three  hours  a  day  in 
the  fresh  air,  walking  and  playing,  swimming  and 
skating.  He  practised  one  hour  a  day  on  the  violoncello, 
wrote  novels,  attended  clubs,  played  classical  dramas 
with  his  companions,  read  original  papers  on  art  and 
literature,  attended  a  debating  society  and  private 
theatricals,  made  excursions  into  the  country,  took 
dancing  lessons  and  was  devoted  to  social  duties.  In 
addition  to  all  this  he  pursued  various  hobbies, — botany 
for  three  years,  electrical  experiments  for  three  years, 
Islamism  and  Arabic  for  some  time,  and  then  ethnology, 
all  to  be  eventually  abandoned  for  psychology.  He 
intends  by  this  recital  to  .show  that  the  course  of  study, 
by  which  the  German  student  is  as  well  prepared  at  eigh- 
teen to  enter  the  university  as  the  American  student  is 
at  twenty-one  to  enter  upon  post-graduate  work,  cannot 
be  over-crowded.  He  also  points  out  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  omit  or  slight  any  part  of  his  course  for  the 
sake  of  outside  studies,  in  which  for  the  time  being  he 
took  especial  delight.  In  his  course  there  were  no 
elective  studies,  such  as  some  educationists  favor. 

He  asserts  that  the  German  student  is,  in  his  studies, 
at  least  ^three  years  ahead  of  the  American  student. 
He  tells  us  in  what  consists  the  superiority  of  the  Ger- 
man school,  which  enables  it,  without  over-burdening 
the  student,  to  produce  such  results.  1.  It  makes  no 
concession  to  individual  likings  or  preferences.  Special- 
ization is  deferred  as  long  as  possible.  2.  The  teachers 
know  their  subjects  [thoroughly  and  enthusiastically. 
Their  enthusiasm  ;is  not  damped  by  any  questionings 
about  educational  values  or  theories.  3.  Parents  re- 
inforce in  their  children  a  respect  for  the  school,  and  fill 
the  home  atmosphere  with  belief  in  the  duties  of  school 
life.     The  home  and  the  school  work  in  alliance. 

Professor  Miinsterberg,  although  himself  a  psycholo- 
gist, is  unable  to  see  that  psychology  has  contributed 
anything  to  help  the  teacher.  He  says :  "I  have  always 
found  psychology  silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I  came  to  her 
with  the  question  of  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the  walks 
of  practical  life  ;  .  .  when  I  came  to  her  about  the 
good  and  the  bad,  seeking  advice  and  help,  she  never 
vouchsafed  me  a  word." 

He  considers  that  the  characteristic  tendency  of  the 
present  day  towards  elective  studies  is  most  dangerous. 
The  desire  to  adjust  school  work  too  soon  to  the  final 
purposes  of  the  individual  in  practical  life  defeats  its 
own  purpose  ;  for  it  produces  only  a  dwarfed  specialist 
unfit  for  the  large  background  of  work  which  is  common 
to  all  members  of  the  social  community.  Besides,  "who 
is  able  to  say  what  a  boy  of  twelve  will  need  for  his 
special  life-work  !  "    Where  the  elective  system  prevails, 
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however,  it  is  not  the  needs  of  the  later  occupation  that 
really  detfrmines  the  choice  of  suhjoets  so  much  us  the 
desire  for  case  through  the  adjustment  of  school  to  wliat 
appears  for  the  time  l)eing  to  be  the  personal  inclinations 
or  natural  desires;  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  elective  system  chiefly  lies  ;  hj-  allowing  the 
pupil  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance  he  is  never 
stimulated  to  nc<|uire  higher  interests  and  never  develops 
the  power  to  overcome  resistance  or  to  follow  the  path 
of  duty,  whether  pleasant  or  not.  "  Election,  which  is 
more  than  a  chance  grasping,  presupposes  first  of  all 
acquaintance  with  the  ohject  of  our  choice.  .  .  The 
lower  the  level  on  which  our  choice  is  made  the  more 
external  and  misleading  are  the  motives  which  direct  it." 

Prof.  Munsterherg  deprecates  as  useless  the  tendency 
to  improve  schools  by  a  pedagogical  psychological  pre- 
paration of  teachers.  His  teachers  had  no  such  prepar- 
ation, nor  does  he  think  that  thej'  would  have  been  in 
the  least  improved  by  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  "  the  analytic 
tendency  of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  attitude 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  practical  attitude,  full 
of  tact  and  sympathy,  which  we  must  demand  of  the 
real  teacher."  Elective  studies  for  pupils  and  psycho- 
pedagogical  training  for  teachers  are  pseudo-reforms 
which  blind  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  the 
real  need  of  our  schools  is  "  men,  men,  and  again  men, — 
without  forbidding  that  some,  not  too  many  of  thera, 
shall  be  women,"  men  and  women  with  scholarly  en- 
thusiasm for  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach. 
Herein  lies  the  true  reform, —  not  in  pedagogy  and 
elective  studies.  Those  three  years,  which  every  Ameri- 
can boy  lo.ses  through  the  bad  preparation  of  his  teach- 
ers, represents  a  loss  for  the  practical  achievement  in 
later  life  which  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  an  early 
beginning  of  professional  training  through  electives.  It 
is  a  loss  for  the  man,  and  an  incomparable  loss  for  the 
nation." 

The  arguments  here  so  skilfully  presented,  illustrated 
as  they  are  by  his  own  personal  experience,  are  calcu- 
lated to  affect  profoundly  many  of  our  leading  educa- 
tionists. Yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  are 
founded  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  vast  majority  of  our  pupils,  and  are 
therefore  radically  wrong  throughout.  It  is  true  that 
in  order  to  have  l>etter  schools  we  need  more  than  any- 
thing else  good  teachers  ;  but  "  good  teachers"  and 
"  scholarly  men  "  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms. 
Our  colleges  produce  many  learned  men  of  whom  but 
few,  very  few,  are  good  teachers.  We  all  know  many 
good  scholars  who  are  very  poor  teachers.  Pestalozzi 
and  Fru'bel  were  not  profound  scholars,  yet  they  revo- 
lutionized educational  methods.     Indeed  it  is  doubtful 


whether  any  of  our  greatest  educationists  were  specially 
noted  for  their  scholarly  attainments.  It  is  also  true 
that  education  does  not  owe  much  to  psychology  ;  for 
psychology  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  true 
science  of  mind,  yet  to  be  discovered,  that  astrology  bears 
to  chemistry.  Hut  education  does  owe  very  much  to 
the  study  of  educational  theories  and  to  the  critical 
observation  of  methods  in  well  conducted  schools.  Else 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  normal  .schools  in  every 
civilized  country, —  notably  in  Germany  ?  School  in- 
spectors bear  uniform  testimony  to  the  superi<jrity  of 
teachers  well  trained  and  carefully  selected  in  good 
normal  schools.  A  teacher  in  Germany  or  England 
has  no  professional  standing  without  such  training. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  makes  the  very  common  mis- 
take of  allowing  his  judgment  to  be  too  much  influenced 
by  his  own  limited  experience.  A  bright  lad  from  a 
home  of  culture  and  comfort  enters  the  gymnasium  at 
the  age  of  nine  after  careful  preparati'  n  at  a  private 
school.  He  has  teachers  with  whom  the  best  methods 
have  become  traditional.  He  is  stimulated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  companions  of  like  ability  and  opportunity. 
He  is  under  no  necessity  of  leaving  school  until  he  has 
completed  his  course.  In  these  circumstances  he  pro- 
bably does  well  to  follow  the  prescribed  course  and 
defer  specializing  to  as  late  a  date  as  possible.  But 
take  a  case  like  this,  which  applies  to  a  large  majority 
in  the  American  schools  :  A  boy  has  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  His  father  tells  him  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  keep  him  in  school  more  than  two  or  three 
years  longer,  that  he  must  after  that  enter  an  office. 
Will  that  boy  not  do  well  to  give  special  attention  to 
English,  geography  and  commercial  arithmetic  ?  Or  if 
he  is  to  enter  a  machine-shop  will  he  not  elect  mensura- 
tion, geometry  and  drawing  !  The  common  sense  of 
the  world  has  decided  that  in  such  cases  the  elective 
system  must  be  allowed  to  prevail.  Kigidly  prescribed 
courses  of  study  and  deferred  specialization  are  possible 
only  for  the  select  few,  and  not  always  best  even  for 
them. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  elective  studies  :  Shall 
we  adjust  our  course  to  the  child's  natural  tastes  and 
capabilities  or  shall  we  run  counter  to  them  ?  By  all 
means  we  should  endeavor  wisely  to  adapt  our  instruc- 
tion to  the  child.  The  best  physical  development  is 
secured  when  the  child  is  encouraged  to  play  games  in 
which  he  is  interested,  rather  than  in  the  formal  train- 
ing of  the  gymnasium.  The  battles  of  England  are 
said  to  have  been  won  on  the  cricket  and  foot-ball  fields 
of  the  great  schools.  So  likewise  the  greatest  success 
and  the  best  mental  development  may  be  expected  from 
those  studies  in  which  the  pupil  is  most  interested,  and 
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happily,  by  good  management,  interest  in  one  subject 
may  be  made  to  awaken  interest  in  another.  But  sup- 
pose that  our  American  student  can  afford  to  prolong 
his  studies.  It  is  said  that  his  German  cousin  is  as 
good  a  scholar  when  leaving  the  gymnasium  at  eighteen 
as  he  himself  when  graduating  at  twenty-one.  In  some 
qualified  .-^ense  this  may  be  true,  but  how  does  it  happen 
that  Germans  as  a  class  do  not  show  in  the  ordinary  or 
higher  walks  of  life  any  marked,  or  perhaps  any,  super- 
iority to  Americans  or  Britons  ? 

The  reader  will  find  the  best  reply  to  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg's  pleasantly  expressed  fallacies  in  a  book  on 
"  Educational  Values,"  by  Professor  Hanus  of  the  same 
university. 


Summer  School  of  Science. 


The  fourteenth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  will  be  held  at  Bear  River,  N.  S.,  "  the  land  of 
cherries,"  on  July  26th  to  August  10th.  No  prettier 
spot  or  more  pleasant  selection  could  have  been  made 
for  the  school  than  that  chosen  for  this  year.  The 
natural  scenery,  historical  associations  and  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  combine  to  make 
this  the  ideal  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Summer 
School. 

A  varied  and  very  full  programme  has  been  arranged 
for  the  evening  meetings.  Among  those  taking  part 
will  be  Dr.  Drummond,  of  Montreal ;  Prof.  Watson,  of 
Furraan  University,  Greenville,  South  Carolina  ;  Prof. 
Andrews,  of  Sackville  University ;  Dr.  Bailey,  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  ;  Mr.  Chipman  and  Mr. 
Sears,  of  the  School  of  Horticulture ;  Miss  Robinson, 
of  Sti  John  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond,  of  St.  John  ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Siddell,  of  Port  Med  way,  N.  S.;  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay, 
of  the  Educational  Review  ;  R.  R.  McLeod,  Esq.,  of 
Brookfield,  N.  S.;  Dr.  Reid,  of  Middleton,  N.  S.;  and 
several  others.  This  programme  of  evening  meetings 
surpasses  anything  previously  offered  by  the  school. 

There  will  be  several  excursions  to  points  of  interest, 
full  details  of  which  will  be  published  later.  Thirty- 
four  (34)  names  of  students  have  already  been  regis- 
tered, and  upwards  of  a  hundred  inc|uiries  been  received 
from  all  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  several  of  the 
United  States.  These  indications  of  interest  are  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  school  .so  long  before 
the  date  of  opening.  Everything  points  to  this  being 
the  banner  year  in  the  school's  history. 

Intending  members  should  write  to  W.  E.  Read, 
Local  Secretary,  Bear  River,  N.  S.,  for  information 
about  board,  and  not  delay  ;  also  to  the  Secretary,  J. 
D.    Seaman,    Chariot tetown,  P.  E.  I.,    on   any  and  all 


matters  in  reference  to   the  school  on  which  they  may 

desire  information. 

When   purchasing   ticket,  do   not  neglect  to  ask   the 

ticket  agent  for  a  standard  certificate.     Arrangements 

have  been  made  for  single  return  fares.      Board  at  Bear 

River  can  be  obtained  at  from  .$3.00  to  $5.00  a  week, 

and  a  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  enrolment. 

J.  D.  Seaman, 
Sec.-Treas.  Sumiiter  School  of  Science. 


American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction  which  is  to  be  held  in  Halifax 
this  summer  (July  7th  to  11th)  promises  to  be  an  event 
of  more  than  usual  interest  in  our  educational  annals, 
and  deserves  a  few  words  of  notice  and  recommendation 
in  our  columns.  In  1897,  this  old  and  influential  or- 
ganization of  the  educationists  of  the  New  England 
States  introduced  the  innovation  of  holding  their  annual 
convention  outside  their  own  country.  They  came  to 
Montreal,  where  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  so 
marked  that  they  decided  to  come  to  Canada  again,  and 
have  on  this  occasion  chosen  Halifax  as  their  place  of 
meeting  this  summer. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  Institute's  Bulletin  containing  the  an- 
nouncements of  their  meeting  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing programme  : 

Saturday  Evening  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
His  Honor,  Sir  Malachy  Bowes  Daly,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  presiding. 

Addresses  of  Welcome. — The  Honorable  George  H.  Murray, 
Premier  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  J.  W.  Longley,  LL.  D. ,  Attorney 
General  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  His  Grace  Archbishop  O'Brien  ;  Dr. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Supt.  of  Education  of  the  Province  :  His 
Worship,  Ma3'or  Hamilton,  of  Halifax. 

Bes^mnses. — Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  President  of  tlie  American 
Institute  ;  Hon.  .John  G.  Foster,  U.  S.  Consul-General  at 
Hahfax  ;  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State  Supt.  of  Education, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

Monday  Morning  at  9.30,  in  Orpheus  Hall. — Devotional 
Exercises  ;  Music  ;  Address,  "  The  Common  School  as  a  Social 
Centre,"  Ossian  H.  Lang,  Editor  N.  Y.  School  Journal  ;  Ad- 
dress, "  Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine,  State  Supt.  of  Education, 
Conn.;  Address,  J.  R.  Inch,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Supt.  of  Education, 
New  Brunswick. 

Monday  Evening  at  8  o'clock.  Academy  of  Music, — Music  ; 
Address,  "  Rascals  and  Saints,"  A.  E.  Winship,  Lit.  D., 
Editor  of  Journal  of  Eiliicatlon. 

Tuesday  Morning,  at  9.30,  Orpheus  Hall. — Devotional 
Exercises  ;  Music  ;  Address.  "  Hi-story  as  a  Layman  Sees  It," 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Corning,  Member  of  Senate,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
Address,  "  The  Educational  Needs  of  the  Democracy,"  C.  B. 
Gilbert,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Tuesday  Evening  at  8  o'clock.  Academy  of  Music. — Music  ; 
Address,  "  New  Conditions  Confronting  the  New  Century," 
Rev.  Josiali  Strong,  D.  D. 
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Wednksdav  MoRNiNci  ut  9.'Mt,  Oii>liPUM  Hall. — Dumtionnl 
Exercise's;  Music:  Address,  "Tho  I'or^iiiml  Elcini'iit  in 
Tt'iicliing,"  A.  W.  EiUoii,  Aiwt,  Supl.  MunliiitUiii  and  Bronx, 
N.  V.  City  ;  Addru.'t.s,  Dr.  A.  H.  Miu-Kay,  Siipt.  of  Education 
of  Nova  Scotia  ;  Buxinnu* ;  Adjournment. 

Contact  and  friendly  intercourHe  with  tliese  leadin<; 
and  representative  men  in  the  educational  world  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  j»ood  intlu(>nce  upon  all  of  our  own  teachers 
who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  heing 
present.  Those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  our  own 
Dominion  Educational  Association  held  in  189^,  and 
who  heard  or  read  the  addresses  and  the  papers  on 
that  occasion  will  be  interested  in  comparing  these  with 
those  of  a  similar  organization  of  our  co-workers  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  time  of  the  meeting  fits  in  well  in 
the  Nova  Scotia  teachers'  summer  calendar.  The 
Teachers'  and  High  School  Examinations  close  on  the 
7th  of  July,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the  American 
Institute  holds  its  opening  meeting  in  the  Academy  of 
Music. 

Everybody  likes  to  spend  his  holida3's  in  the  way 
which  pleases  him  best.  Holidays  would  not  be  holidays 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  if  we  did  not  feel  ourselves 
free  to  spend  them  as  we  pleased.  We  are  disposed  to 
resent  advice  as  to  how  we  shall  spend  our  holidays 
even  where  this  advice  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with 
our  recognized  interests.  The  Nova  Scotian  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  knowing  this  tendency  and  being 
an.xious  at  the  same  time  that  as  many  of  our  teachers 
as  possible  should  be  present  to  receive  the  inspiration 
which  contact  with  other  minds  is  so  powerful  to  im- 
part, have  announced  that  with  the  consent  of  trustees 
all  teachers  who  spend  the  first  week  of  their  holidays 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  may  have  an 
extra  week's  holidays.  No  better  place  can  be  imagined 
than  Halifax  for  spending  a  week  or  more  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  When  we  think  of  the  grand  oppor- 
tunity which  will  be  afibrded  for  the  happy  combining 
of  pleasure  and  instruction  we  feel  safe  in  predicting 
that  the  coming  convention  will  rival  if  not  surpass  in 
point  of  attendance  and  interest  any  previous  educa- 
tional gathering  in  Canada. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Institute 
by  paying  a  fee  of  SI. 00.  All  railwaj'  and  steamship 
lines  will  no  doubt  give  special  rates  to  teachers  attend- 
ing the  convention  if  they  show  necessary  evidence  of 
their  having  liecome  members  of  the  Institute. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  programme  that  all  the 
afternoons  are  left  free  for  excursions  and  sight-seeing. 
Arrangements  as  to  board  and  lodging  should  be  made 
beforehand.  A  list  of  the  principal  hotels,  with  rates 
and  accommodations,  and  a  list  of  desirable  private 
boarding  houses  will  be  furnished  to  any  one  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  A.  McKay,  supervisor  of  schools,  Halifax. 
Having  received  this  list  it  would  be  well  to  write  and 
secure  accommodations  beforehand,  as  there  are  likely 
to  be  many  visitors  in  Halifax  at  this  time. 


NATURE-STUDY      JUNE. 


June  is  the  month  of  bloH.soms,  and  leaves  in  all  their 
freshness  and  vivid  green,  of  long  summer  days,  of 
bright  sunshine.  If  you  have  a  lieautiful  schoolroom 
with  shade  trees  around,  (lowers  in  the  windows,  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  you  can  add  to  the  beauty  of  all 
these  by  journeys  to  the  near  hedges  and  woods  to  get 
more  into  the  spirit  of  this  "leafy  month."  If  you 
have  bare  and  unsightly  school  surroundings,  dusty 
roads  or  streets  in  view,  there  is  all  the  more  need  to 
realize  the  beauties  of  the  woods  and  fields,  gather  their 
treasures,  study  them  with  the  children,  and  enjoy — 
and  make  them  enjoy--  to  the  fullest  extent  the  glorious 
beauty  of  our  country,  seen  at  its  best,  and  be  proud  of 
it.  Don't  you  think  that  this  is  the  natural  sequence 
of  Arbor  and  Empire  days,  with  the  lofty  thoughts, 
noble  ideas  and  generous  impulses  that  you  strove  to  im- 
pre.ss  upon  the  children  then  1  Would  not  these  impres- 
sions be  false — to  be  plain,  would  it  not  be  a  lie — if, 
after  learning  beautiful  sentiments  alx>ut  trees  and 
flowers,  and  inspiring  feelings  of  loyalty  to  country,  we 
neglect  to  bring  home  to  the  children  every  day  the 
reality  of  this  beauty  of  nature,  this  love  of  country? 
They  are  quick  to  see  the  difference  between  mere  out- 
ward show  and  rhymes  that  jingle  to  what  is  real  and 
beautiful.  To  dignify  this  common  every-day  life  with 
its  often  painful  routine,  to  put  the  true  in  all  our  work, 
to  build  character  by  constant  strivings  to  be  and  to  do 
what  is  true,  to  let  all  the  joy  po.ssible  come  into  our 
daily  life,  to  have  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  country, 
especially  the  part  of  it  we  live  in — this  is  a  loyalty 
that  is  a  reality.  If  we  are  living  without  this,  if  we 
confine  our  loyalty  to  patriotic  odes  and  essays,  to  the 
waving  of  Hags  and  the  jingle  of  rhymes,  we  are  teach- 
in"  sham,  and  do  not  even  touch  the  substance. 

"  But  how  can  I  find  time  for  all  this,"  says  the 
already  over-worked  teacher,  "  to  teach  daily  this  love 
of  country,  love  of  home,  to  bring  this  beauty  of  meadow 
and  forest  into  my  school  ?  We  are  preparing  to  close 
school,  and  the  pitiless  examiner  is  already  in  sight." 
Well,  you  hare  the  time,  and  the  opportunity  is  always 
present.  I^et  every  detail  of  work,  on  your  part  and 
that  of  your  pupils,  be  honestly  and  carefully  done. 
"  But  all  this  have  I  done  from  my  youth  up.'  Then 
you  have  done  well,  and  there  is  no  cause  of  complaint. 
But  have  you  entered  into  the  daily  life  of  those  child- 
ren outside  of  books  and  school  studies  1  Have  you 
attempted  to  brighten  their  home  life  by  leading  them 
to  the  delights  of  good  wholesome  literature?  Have 
you  helped  them  to  put  joy  into  their  daily  tasks 
about  the  farm   or  household  by  encouraging  them  to 
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make  pets  of  domestic  animals  and  birds,  teaching  them 
kindness  to  all  animals,  and  how  delightful  is  the  com- 
panionship of  these  when  a  bond  of  mutual  love  and 
trust  is  established  1  Have  you  shown  tliem  how  use- 
ful certain  birds  and  insects  are  to  the  farmer  and  house- 
holder; that  others,  though  fewer,  are  injurious,  and 
that  the  beneficial  should  be  studied  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  injurious'?  Have  you  encour- 
aged them  to  make  friends  of  the  wild  animals,  and  the 
birds  of  the  forest  and  field,  not  to  find  sport  (?)  in 
stoning  or  killing  them  ? 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farm,  near  Ottawa,  nothing  impressed  me  more  than 
the  feeling  of  pleasant  companionship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  birds  and — the  other  people.  Here  is  an 
incident  that  tells — more  than  a  volume  would — of  how 
this  is  brought  about.  My  wife  was  led  to  the  nest  of 
a  chipping-sparrow  in  a  bush  in  one  of  the  most  fre. 
quented  parts  of  the  grounds.  Mother  "Chippy"' 
permitted  the  approach,  close  to  the  nest,  and  only 
when  the  branches  were  parted  to  get  a  nearer  view 
did  she  tly,  and  then  only  to  a  branch  a  few  feet  away. 
Here  with  her  mate  she  watched,  with  maternal  pride, 
but  with  no  apparent  anxiety,  the  visitor  inspecting  the 
precious  eggs.  This  done,  a  noiseless  retreat  was  made 
to  a  vantage  ground  a  few  feet  away,  the  bird  returned 
to  her  nest,  father  "Chippy"  resumed  his  vigil,  and 
dismissed  the  delighted  visitor  with  an  easy  nod  of  self- 
satisfaction. 

And  the  day  laborers  at  the  Farm  seem  to  feel  this 
companionship  and  that  subtle  influence  of  the  beauti- 
ful trees  and  flowers  about  them.  No  discordant  voices 
are  heard;  their  language  is  in  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings. It  is  the  refinement  of  an  environment  at 
once  sympathetic  and  elevating.  It  recalls  the  period 
when  "Nature  first  was  fresh  to  men,"  those  "days  of 
old  Amphion,"  who,  as  Tennyson  tells  us,  played  such 
strains  that  the  trees  got  up  and  followed  him,  and  all 
nature  rejoiced  in  sympathy  with  the  power  of  man. 

"  The  bir(^h-tree  swaiif;  her  fraffrant  hair, 
The  hiatnble  east  her  berry, 
The  gin  within  the  juiiiper 
Began  to  make  him  merry. 
#  *  •  *  * 

"  And  wasn't  it  a  sight  to  see, 

When,  ere  hi.s  song  was  ended. 
Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree. 
The  country  side  descended." 

Do  we  realize,  fellow-teachers,  the  full  meaning  of  this 
sympathy  with  nature  '!  If  we  do,  then  is  nature  study 
easy.  G.  U.  H. 

The  Heavens  in  June. 
An  eclipse,  tliough  not  of  the  interest    to  us  as  was 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in    May,  takes  place  this  mouth. 


The  moon  will  suffer  a  partial  darkening  on  the  12th, 
but  as  this  occurs  before  the  moon  rises,  it  will  not 
be  visible  to  the  people  of  this  hemisphere. 

On  the  21st,  Venus  is  in  conjunction  with  Mercury 
in  the  western  sky  and  furnishes  a  good  opportunity 
for  those  who  wish  to  see  and  study  the  appearance  of 
the  latter  planet.  It  will  be  only  two  degrees  distant 
from  Venus,  and  the  two  should  be  easily  visible  an 
hour  after  sunset.  This  will  be  the  last  month  to  see 
Venus  before  its  re-appearance  as  a  morning  star  in 
early  autumn.  Mars  is  a  morning  star  rising  two  hours 
earlier  than  the  sun.  Jupiter  is  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  southern  sky,  and,  with  the  disappearance 
of  Venus,  will  soon  be  supreme  in  the  heavens.  Its 
reflected  light  is  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  red  star 
Antares  which  shines  immediately  below  it.  The 
satellites  of  Jupiter  are  easily  seen  through  a  field-glass, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  notice  their  different 
positions  each  evening.  Saturn  ri.ses  about  8  p.  m.  on 
the  15th  of  the  month  and  is  in  opposition  on  the 
23rd,  a  favorable  opportunity  to  see  its  rings. 


Some  Questions  on  Macaulay's  Life  of  the 
Younger  Pitt. 


1.  Quote  a  dozen  or  so  instances  of  Macaulay's  pre- 
ference of  the  particular  to  the  general. 

2.  Write  notes,  explanatory,  or  illustrative,  or  judi- 
cial, on  the  passages  quoted  in  1. 

3.  What  other  peculiarities  of  Macaulay's  style  have 
you  noticed  ?     Give  examples. 

4.  There  are  words,  phrases,  .sentences  and  para- 
graphs here  that  have  reminded  readers  of  episodes  in 
the  Boer  war,  and  in  the  diplomatic  and  other  prelim- 
inaries which  preceded  it.  Make  a  collection  of  these 
words  and  passages  and  comment  on  them. 

5.  Select  and  comment  on  any  passages  that  seem  to 
bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  any  other  of  the  "  burn- 
ing questions  "  of  the  present  day. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  whose  pronunciation  you 
had  to  look  up.  Mark  the  accent,  and  mark  (and 
explain  your  marks)  whatever  else  might  be  doubtful 
to  one  who  did  not  hear  you  pronounce  the  words. 

v.  Quote  some  passages  containing  words  or  phrases 
which  bothered  you  at  first.  Tell  what  you  made  out 
to  be  the  meaning  ;  and  in  the  case  of  any  specially 
interesting  passage,  tell  how  you  worked  your  way  to 
its  meaning. 

8.  Repeat  No.  G  for  historical,  literary  and  other 
allusions. 

9.  Pitt  lived  during  the  time  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 
Which  was  he  ?  How  do  you  determine  it  1  Which 
was  Macaulay  ?     How  does  he  show  it  ? 
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10.  Select  the  twelve  chief  events  in  Pitt's  life  as  set 
forth  here,  and  assifjn  to  each  of  them  its  date  and  the 
age  of  Pitt  at  tlie  time. 

11.  Compare  the  method  of  Pitt's  education  with 
that  of  your  own. 

12.  How  long  was  Pitt  prime  minister  ?  Compare 
with  the  lengths  of  some  other  English  premier.ships, 
and  with  Canadian. 

13.  Find  from  the  text  wlio  were  the  other  premiers 
of  England  from  the  time  Pitt  entered  parliament  until 
his  death.     What  caused  the  fall  of  each  I 

14.  Apart  from  the  premiers,  give  names  (from  the 
text)  of  other  leading  members  of  each  of  the  adminis- 
trations mentioned  in  the  last  question. 

15.  Mention  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  important  (|ues- 
tions  (constitutional  or  otherwise)  that  Macaulay  touches 
on  here.  Select  one  of  them  and  write  at  large  on  it, 
showing  what  you  know  of  the  position  taken  by  each 
party  in  regard  to  it,  what  you  think  of  this  position, 
and  how  you  regard  Macaulay's  views  on  the  matter. 

16.  Between  October,  1S99,  and  February,  1900, 
many  Britons  thought  that  our  empire  was  in  a  more 
desperate  strait  than  it  had  ever  been  in  before.  Show 
by  reference  to  the  state  of  aflairs  a  hundred  or  so  years 
ago  that  this  was  a  mistake. 

17.  Compare  the  outlook  of  the  British  Empire  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  Pitt's  birth  with  what  it  seemed  to 
be  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

18.  Discuss  Pitt  as  an  orator,  as  a  peace  minister,  as 
a  war  minister. 

19.  How  does  Macaulay  show  the  advantages  of 
parliamentary  government?  What  are  its  disadvan- 
tages 1     What  is  parliamentary  government  1 

20.  What  historical  facts  that  you  met  with  in  this 
book,  or  what  estimates  of  historical  characters,  or  what 
anything  else,  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  your  pre- 
vious historical  knowledge  ?  A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  May  1900. 


For  the  Rbtibw.) 


Birds  and  Poets. 


Burroughs  so  entitles  one  of  his  essa3's,  so  suggestive 
as  to  differences  in  bird  and  plant  life  between  Europe 
and  America. 

There  is  hardly  a  common  bird  which  is  an  inhabitant 
of  both  continents. 

Let  us  lay  down  this  as  a  basis. 

Yet,  of  course,  the  swallows,  for  instance,  here  and 
in  Europe,  have  much  the  same  habits.  Without  con- 
fusion of  mind,  one  can  think  of  America  while  reading 
of  European  autumn,  when 

"Gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies." 

Passing  to  Shelley's  rooks,  however,  we  are  no  longer 


in  any  sense  at  home.     No  Canadian  bird  is  seen  daily 
in  such  universal  flocks, 

"111  silent  multitudes." 

Teachers  should  have  open  minds  as  to  this,  and  ad- 
mit facts,  and  force  open  the  children's  minds,  if  that 
is  po.ssible. 

Fancy  the  opinion   a    Canadian   child    with   an  ear 
would    have   of   Cowper   declaring   that   our  American 
blackl)ird  —  "jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh" —  has  a 
"  Sweet-flowing  ditt." 

But  if  the  child  understands  that  Cowper's  blackbird 
is  his  own  robin — with  a  difference — he  can  understand 
too  that  the  poet  might  well  be  charmed  by  that  black- 
bird's melody. 

Keats'  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft  in 
autumn,  as  indeed  that  robin,  Wordsworth  reminds  us, 
is  wont  to  do. 

But  this  does  not  suggest  anything  about  our  robin, 
at  any  season — that  fine  thrush,  with  a  thrush's  clear 
eye  for  worms  and  snails,  a  thrush's  hurried  run,  and 
darting  movements,  such  as  would  sweep  away  a  flutter- 
ing robin  over  the  sea. 

There  is  an  American  "  robin  redbreast,"  says  a  book. 
The  Savage  World  —  told  of  in  the  "  Babes  of  the 
Wood  "  (!),  and  hence  loved  by  the  [American]  people 
(  !  ! ).     Did  you  ever  hear  such  science  lying  ! 

In  the  following  manner  the  dead-heads  reason  : — 

There  is  a  robin  in  England.  [By  the  way,  the 
writer  seems  to  think  that  sparrows,  larks  (Oh,  French 
restaurants,  less  vile  than  we  thought  !),  storks,  (as  if 
German  rooks  were  not),  nightingales,  (birds  of  Athens), 
lived  in  England  only]. 

There  is  also,  moreover,  a  robin  in  America. 

Or  there  are  redbreasts  in  both. 

Well,  then,  proceed.  The  poets  of  England  have 
written  of  birds. 

We  read  the  poems  here. 

It  is  troublesome  to  learn  and  to  comprehend  that 
men  and  places  differ. 

Therefore  they  don't  differ. 

Therefore  my  dead  head  turns  again  to  slumber. 

I  simply  don't  admit  Europe — as  Mr.  Podsnap  said 
he  didn't  admit  America." 

The  very  eyes  of  some  people  look  at  you  set  in  their 
heads.  Thpy  must  be  shaken  into  thinking,  by  know- 
ing. W.  F.  P.  Stock  LEV. 


Teacher — (to  Johnny,  who  is  apparently  in  deep 
reflection). — "  What  are  you  doing,  Johnny  ?  " 

John — "  I  am  thinking." 

Teacher — "Well,  stop  your  thinking  and  go  to 
studying." 
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The  New  Canadian  Geography. 


2'o  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  liave  read  with  considerable  interest 
the  review  in  your  May  issue  by  Ad.  Ram  of  the  "  New 
Canadian  Geography,"  published  by  The  W.  J.  Gage 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  and  would  ask  a  little  space 
to  supplement  his  observations.  The  reviewer's  points 
are  well  taken,  but  there  are  many  important  defects  in 
the  book  that  he  alludes  to,  but  does  not  sufficiently 
emphasize.  He  is  quite  right  in  stating  that  "  this 
book  is  an  unhappy  combination  of  two  American 
geographies."  It  is  written  from  an  American  .stand- 
point, gives  undue  prominence  to  the  United  States, 
but  very  meagre  attention  to  Great  Britain,  her  colonies, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  While  we  admire  the  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  of  American  authors,  we  do  not  believe 
in  transplanting  their  sentiments  into  the  growing 
minds  of  Canadian  children. 

The  work  is  not  in  accord  with  approved  pedagogical 
principles.  In  place  of  a  logical  selection  of  introduc- 
tory lessons,  leading  gradually,  step  by  step,  from  that 
which  is  familiar  to  every  child,  up  to  a  full  presentation 
of  the  subject,  what  do  we  find  in  this  "  New  Canadian 
Geography  1  " 

On  page  four  it  undertakes  to  teach  beginners, 
through  a  puzzling  diagram,  "  the  world's  ridge  or 
primary  highland  of  the  world ; "  on  page  fifteen  it 
discourses  on  "  winds  and  eddying  storms,"  giving  dia- 
grams of  '■  general  plan  of  the  winds,"  and  an  illustrated 
"  chart  of  the  ocean  currents."  The  succeeding  page  is 
taken  up  with  "  the  Gulf  Stream,"  the  course  of  tides," 
etc.,  while  page  twenty-one  treats  of  "  the  earth's 
orbit,"  "  perihelion  "  and  "  aphelion."  Page  twenty- 
three  gives  a  map  of  "  heat  belts  and  their  seasons," 
with  isothermal  lines,  while  on  page  twenty-seven  we 
find  a  "  map  of  the  moon."  Surely  no  teacher  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  would  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  geography  to  a  class  of  beginners  in  this  way, 
and  yet  this  book  is  offered  for  use  in  our  public  schools, 
and,  according  to  its  preface,  is  supposed  to  make 
geography  instructive  and  developing.  Such  a  presen- 
tation of  scientific  geography  as  is  given  on  the  first 
twenty-five  pages  of  this  book  would  discourage  and 
disgust  any  class  of  beginners.  The  cart  is  veritably 
placed  before  the  horse. 

Compared  with  any  modern  public  school  geography 
in  enliglitened  countries,  tliis  "  New  Canadian  Geogra- 
pliy  "  is  abnormal,  and  far  behind  the  needs  of  modern 
schools.  It  makes  no  condescension  to  the  capacity  of 
junior  pupils,  makes  no  attempt  to  throw  human  inter- 
est about  the  subject,  especially  in  the  very  first  stages. 


It  assumes  that  boys  and  girls  will  understand  astronomy, 
physiography  and  mineralogy  by  native  instinct  and 
natural  talent.  It  takes  for  granted  that  young  pupils 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  bald,  abrupt  statements  of 
great  facts  gleaned  from  geology  and  physical  geography, 
and  throws  upon  the  teacher  the  onus  of  making  these 
dry  statements  possess  any  meaning  to  young  scholars. 

Easy,  interesting  lessons  should  be  presented  first, 
then  those  more  difficult,  and  lastly  the  generalizations 
and  difficult  topics.  But  this  geography  grows  easier 
as  it  proceeds.  We  find  on  page  100  simple  map  studies 
that  any  young  child  can  follow,  on  page  177  simple 
exercises  that  beginners  could  easily  do  ;  but  within 
the  first  twenty-five  pages  we  are  confronted  with 
advanced  topics  that  would  demoralize  and  discourage 
any  class  of  beginners. 

It  produces  distraction  and  confu.sion  by  heaping  up 
great  quantities  of  pictorial  illustrations  in  admired  dis- 
order. On  the  teacher  is  thrown  the  burden  of  .selection, 
the  burden  of  explanation,  the  struggle  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  On  the  pupil  is  thrown  the  burden  of 
distracting  matter,  a  hundred  vague  suggestions  and 
questions,  with  no  guiding  hint  to  rational  answers. 

An  old  Latin  poet  once  observed,  "  The  omen  is  in 
the  beginning  of  things ; "  and  every  public  school 
teacher  who  has  tried  his  hand  on  junior  pupils  in  geo- 
graphy will  say  that  the  old  Roman  hit  the  mark.  A 
good  beginning  is  more  than  half  the  battle,  because 
after  that  the  pupil  can  teach  himself  by  reading  almost 
any  book.  He  has  found  the  key  to  the  riddle,  and 
can  unravel  the  mystery  with  ease.  But  if  the  mystery 
comes  first,  and  the  simplicities  last,  what  can  the  un- 
fortunate pupil  do  ?  Must  he  read  this  geography 
backwards,  after  the  fashion  of  an  old  Hebrew  manu- 
script 1 

The  illustrations  are  profuse  and  occupy  more  than 
one-half  the  space  of  the  book,  but  no  educative  u,se  is 
made  of  them.  They  are  inserted  more  with  a  view  to 
embellishment  than  to  illustration  of  the  text.  The 
photographs  of  a  geographical  museum  will  no  doubt 
amuse  children,  but  they  will  hardly  pass  muster  for  a 
well-arranged,  helpful  text-bock  in  the  twentieth 
century  !  It  may  be  all  right  to  administer  sugar" 
coated  pills,  but  it  is  absolutely  e.s,sential  that  the  pills 
shall  conform  to  a  scientific  formula,  and  be  something 
more  than  a  quack  medicine,  an  exaggerated  reproduc- 
tion of  mediaeval  ideas.  Any  modern  examination 
exposes  educational  quackery.  The  process  is  now 
reduced  to  a  fine  art,  and  no  intelligent  school  teacher 
or  school  official  will  voluntarily  use  a  text-book  that 
flies  in  the  face  of  modern  inductive  science. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  puzzle  of  a  map 
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showing  "the  world  ridge,"  page  four,  wiih  the  East 
Iiidieij,  Australia  and  South  America  projeclinj;  on- the 
sides  outtiide  the  world  circle.  I  would  next  ask  atten- 
tion to  the  map  of  Ontario,  page  eighty-nine,  showing 
Nipissing,  Algoma  and  Thunder  Hay  districts,  in  the 
lower  right  hand  corner,  on  a  scale  about  one-fourth 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  map. 

This  "crazy  quilt"  map  shows  to  the  child  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  twice 
its  size.  Again,  on  page  ninety-six  we  find  a  map  of 
our  neighl)oring  Province  of  (Quebec,  with  a  patch  in 
the  north-west  corner  showing  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
lAwrence  exactly  north  west  of  the  city  of  Quebec. 

Every  boy  and  girl  using  such  patched-up  maps  will 
inevitably  think  that  Lake  Superior  and  Uainy  River 
District  lie  south-east  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  north  of  Montreal. 

All  the  explanations  of  the  cleverest  teacher  cannot 
prevent  such  an  absurd  association  in  the  minds  of 
young  pupils.  The  great  mental  law  of  association  acts 
as  continuously  and  forcibly  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Proportion  and  accurate  truth  are  essential  features  in 
a  public  school  geography.  Modern  Methods. 


Letter  from  South  Africa. 


For  the  Review.] 

Professor  Wrong-,  of  Toronto  University,  on 
History  in  Canadian  Schools. 


"The  curriculum  is  defective.  The  history  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  that  of  England 
and  Canada,  do  not  form  a  well-balanced  course  of  histori- 
cal study.  It  leaves  untouched,  almost,  the  great  epochs 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  makes  it  possible  [?  certain, 
in  New  Brunswick]  for  a  student  to  go  up  to  the  uni- 
versity having  scarcely  heard  of  St.  Bernard,  Charles  V 
Frederick  the  Great,  or  Mirabeau. 

"  In  Canada,  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  pupils 
know  nothing  of  other  portions  of  the  same  Empire — 
India  or  Australia ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
history  of  the  United  States  is  not  taught  in  any 
Canadian  school."  (American  Historical  Association 
Report,  1898,  p.  .553. 

Compare  in  the  same  report,  On  the  Study  of  History 
in  Schools  (p.  466). 

"  It  is  essential  that  the  coinraoa  practice  of  neglect' 
ing  Welsh,  Scottish  and  Irish  history  should  be  aban- 
doned in  American  schools,  otherwise  no  idea  is  gained 
of  the  composite  nature  of  the  nation  which  has  built 
up  the  British  Empire,  and  spread  abroad  the  know- 
ledge of  English  institutions  and  the  use  of  the  English 
language."  W.  F.  P.  S. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
Fredericton. 


Bloe.mi'onteix,  Orange  Free  State,  | 
April  0th,  1900.  / 

To  the  Editor  Ediicalional  Review  : 

Since  my  last  to  the  Review,  the  R.  C.  R.  has  had 
wonderful  experiences.  We  have  marched  througli  the 
Orange  Free  State  from  Gras  Pan  to  Bloemfout«in, 
and,  as  you  know,  been  through  two  heavy  engage- 
ments. 

What  we  saw  of  the  Cape  Colony  was  uninviting. 
When  we  struck  into  the  Orange  Free  State  we  gradu- 
ally came  into  a  rich  agricultural  country,  although  we 
saw  nothing  to  compare  with  the  fields  of  Canada. 
The  farms  are,  as  a  general  thing,  from  five  to  ten  miles 
apart.  The  farmers  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  merely 
cultivating  enough  to  support  life.  But  as  we  neared 
Bloemfontein  the  farmers  took  on  a  better  aspect, 
sometimes  having  very  large  fields  under  cultivation. 
We  encamped  about  six  miles  from  the  city  at  the  farm 
of  the  brother  of  President  Steyn.  The  residence  was 
beautiful,  surrounded  by  fruit  trees  and  gardens,  and 
the  usual  pond  of  water. 

The  school  buildings  of  the  city  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  country.  The  buildings  have  all  been  appropriated 
as  hospitals.  I  was  through  one  college  building  and 
found  it  well  equipped  and  elegantly  finished  with 
Mosaic  flooring,  and  blackboards  presenting  a  fine 
surface. 

One  thing  noticeable  is  the  beautiful  flower  gardens 
in  front  of  the  buildings.  By  the  appearance  of  these 
the  children  must  love  and  take  care  of  their  flower 
ft-iends. 

Wishing  the  Review  every  success,  I  am. 

Yours  truly,  R.  C   Hubly. 


A  Significant  Ig-norance." 


In  the  May  Century  President  Thwing  laments  the 
ignorance  of  the  Bible  displayed  bj- young  people  of  both 
sexes.  Ignorance  of  the  Bible  implies,  if  we  look  at 
nothing  but  its  secular  effects,  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
most  potent  formative  influences  on  the  social  and  moral 
as  well  as  the  literary  life  of  the  people  of  Old  and  New 
England.  The  most  sceptical  cannot  read  Green's 
"  Chapt^jr  on  the  Puritans  "  without  acknowledging  this. 
The  same  story  reappears  in  a  different  setting  in 
Fiske's  "  Beginnings  of  New  England." 

President  Thwing  placed  the  following  questions  be- 
fore a  Freshman  class  of  thirty-four  young  men  born  in 
northern  Ohio,  and  representing  a  great  variety  of  sects 
and  social  conditions.  The  same  questions  were  given 
a  first-year  class  of  fifty-one  young  women  in  a  ladies' 
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college  in  the  east.  In  this  class  twelve  religious  de- 
nominations were  represented. 

The  students  were  asked  to  explain  the  following 
Biblical  allusions  taken  from  Tennyson.  This  test  will 
appeal  with  singular  force  to  teachers  of  English  liter- 
ture.* 

1.  My  sill  was  as  a  thorn 

Among  the  thorns  that  girt  my  brow.  25         38 

2.  As  manna  on  my  wilderness.  23         39 

3.  That  God  would  move 

And  strike  the  hard,  hard  rock,  and  thence         18         35 
Sweet  in  their  utmost  bitterness 
Would  issue  tears  of  penitence. 

4.  Like  that  strange  angel  which  of  old 

Until  the  breaking  of  the  light  18         32 

Wrestled  with  wandering  Israel. 

5.  Like  Hezekiah's  backward  runs  2  6 
The  shadow  of  my  days. 

6.  Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon.  8         15 

7.  A  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand.  15         25 

8.  Gash  thyself,  priest,  and  honour  thy  brute  Baal.    12         23 

9.  Ruth  among  the  fields  of  corn.  15  30 
10.  Pharaoh's  darkness.  16  21 
11-                 A  Jonah's  gourd  6         11 

Up  in  one  night  and  due  to  sudden  sun. 

12.  Stiff  as  Lot's  wife.  9        46 

13.  Arimath[Ean  Joseph.  11         26 

14.  For  I  have  flung  thee  pearls  and  find  thee  swine.   13  9 

15.  Perhaps,  like  Him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ,  10         26 
Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last. 

16.  And  marked  me  even  as  a  Cain.  23         21 

17.  The  Church  on  Peter's  rock.  9         21 

18.  Let  her  eat  it  like  the  serpent  and  be  driven         12         39 

out  of  her  paradise. 

19.  A  whole  Peter's  sheet.  7         15 

20.  The  godless  Jephtha  vows  his  child  10         19 
To  one  cast  of  the  dice. 

21.  A  Jacob's  ladder  falls.  23         31 

22.  Follow  Light  and  do  the  Right— for  man 

Can  half  control  his  doom —  16         24 

Till  you  find  the  deathless  Angel 
Seated  in  the  vacant  tomb. 

Out  of  a  possible  748  correct  answers  the  men  gave 
only  328  or  43  per  cent.  Out  of  a  possible  1,122 
correct  answers  the  women  gave  552  or  49  per  cent. 
Only  one  girl  answered  every  question  correctly.  The 
poorest  paper  given  in  by  a  girl  gave  correct  answers  to 
but  two  questions,  those  relating  to  Joseph  of  Arimathiva 
and  Jephtha's  daughter. 

Are  our  Canadian  young  people  as  ignorant  of  Bible 

history  as  President  Thwing  found  the  American  '( 

W.   C.  M. 

*The  number  of  correct  answers  to  each  question  given  by 
the  34  men,  51  women,  is  indicated  in  the  columns  at  the  ri<'ht. 


"  I  was  .so  tired  one  Friday  morning  I  thought  I 
could  hardly  get  through  the  day,"  said  a  primary 
teacher ;  "  but  a  dear  little  girl  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  'Teacher,  I  am  so  sorry  it  is  Friday,'  and  the  tired 
feeling  was  lifted.  I  have  been  happy, and  cheerful  all 
day  long." 


The  Perry  Pictures  and  The  Perry  Magazine. 


The  Perry  Pictures  have  become  an  important  part 
of  school  work.  Used  in  picture  study,  geography, 
language,  history  and  literature,  they  have  brought  new 
life  into  the  work  of  the  school,  and  have  opened  a  new 
field  of  enjoyment  to  the  children.  While  many  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  children  now  in  school  know 
little  about  art,  the  children,  in  many  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  country,  are  having  their  lives  enriched 
and  made  more  beautiful  by  these  pictures.  Published 
at  one  cent  each  in  lots  of  twenty-five  or  more,  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  almost  all.  Any  progressive  teacher 
can  bring  at  least  a  few  of  them  into  the  lives  of  her 
pupils.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, says  :  "  I  am  glad  to  make  an  exception  to  my 
rule,  to  commend  no  school  material,  in  favor  of  The 
Perry  Pictures.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  them 
from  the  first,  and  regard  them  as  a  very  important 
addition  to  our  school  equipment.  They  should  be  in 
every  school,  not  only  in  the  larger  cities,  but  in  the 
smallest  country  districts." 

The  Perry  Magazine  teaches  how  to  use  pictures  in 
school  and  home.  In  its  pages  appear  many  practical 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  pictures  in  all  the  subjects 
above  mentioned.  Among  its  contributors  are  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
Irene  Weir,  James  Frederick  Hopkins,  Arthur  Royden, 
and  many  others.  The  Magazine  also  contains  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  great  artists  and  descriptions  of  their 
work.  Every  number  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
the  pictures  alone  that  appear  in  the  magazine  during 
the  year  would  cost  much  more  than  the  price  of  the 
magazine.  For  a  limited  time  the  publishers  are  mak- 
ing the  extraordinary  offer,  under  certain  condition.s,  of 
one  hundred  of  the  Perry  Pictures,  the  subscriber's  own 
choice,  and  the  magazine  one  year,  monthly,  except 
July  and  August,  for  $1.50. 


Recently  I  read  in  a  teacher's  paper  the  following 
statement,  and  I  queried  whether  that  teacher  has  no 
sisters  in  the  other  states ;  or  are  they  less  frank  1 
They  are  not  exactly  the  kind  the  children  need.  But 
in  saying  this,  I  am  not  asserting  that  there  is  any  sin 
in  wanting  a  silk  petticoat. 

"  A  year  ago  in  California  I  remember  hearing  a 
bright  young  university  graduate  say,  when  some  one 
asked  her  what  she  intended  to  do  :  "  Oh,  I  shall  teach, 
of  course.  I  want  to  earn  money  for  some  of  tho.se 
lovely  silk  petticoats." — Homc  mid  School  Education. 

"States,"  not  provinces,  you  will  perceive,  are  named 
in  the  above.  How  happy  we,  to  be  exempt  from  such 
a  dreadfully  low  motive  ! 
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For  the  Kcvicw.J 


Some  Sig-niflcant  Statistics  of  Secondary  Scliool  Studies. 


The  following  statistics,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  N.  Y.  Educational  Review,  were 
furnished  to  Mr.  A.  F.  West  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  number  of  studenUt  in  public  and 
private  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  number  and  percentage  studying  each  subject,  and  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  each  subject  in  eight  yi'ars,  are  given  : 


1889-90. 


Number. 


Per  cent  of 
Total. 


1894-95. 


1897-98. 


Number. 


Per  cent  of 
Total. 


Number. 


I'er  cent  of 
Total. 


Percentage 
of  increase 

n  eight 

years. 


Total  number  of  Secondary  Students. 
Number  studying — 

Latin 

History  (other  than  U.  S.) 

Geometry 

Algebra 

German    

French 

(Jreek   

Physics 

Chemistry 

Trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Phys.  Geography 

Geology 

Physiologj' .  . 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

English  Literature 

■Civics 


297,894 

100,144 
82,909 
59,781 

127,397 
34,208 
28,032 
12,869 
63,fi44 
28,665 


33.62 

27.83 

20.07 

42.77 

11.48 

9.41 

4.32 

21.36 

9.32 


468,445 

205,906 

162,336 

114,813 

245,460 

58,921 

45,746 

22,159 

103,768 

43,607 

15,243 

24,690 

105,124 

25,066 

131,304 

15,667 

146,672 


43.76 

34.65 

24.51 

52.40 

12.58 

9.77 

4.73 

22.15 

9.31 

3.25 

5.27 

22.44 

5.52 

28.03 

3.35 

31.31 


554,814 

274,203 

209,034 

147,515 

306,755 

78,994 

58,165 

24,994 

113,650 

47,448 

15,719 

24,443 

139,982 

25,857 

162,990 

20,198 

195,848 

215,810 

118,807 


49.44 

37.68 

26.59 

55.29 

14.24 

10.45 

4.50 

20.48 

8.55 

2.83 

4.40 

24.33 

4.66 

29.38 

3.64 

35.30 

38.90 

21.49 


86 

174 

152 

147 

141 

131 

107 

94 

79 

65 


The  staples  of  the  secondary  school  course  are,  English  (including  rhetoric)  taken  by  411,658,  or  74.20 
per  cent  of  total :  Algebra  taken  by  306,755,  or  55.29  per  cent;  Latin  by  274,203,  or  49.44  per  cent;  History 
by  209,034,  or  37.68  per  cent.  The  greatest  relative  increase  is  shown  in  Latin,  172  per  cent;  History,  152  per 
cent,  and  Mathematics.  Even  Greek  has  increased  more  than  the  number  of  students.  The  percentage  of 
increase  for  Greek  is  94,  and  for  total  number  of  students  is  86.     What  about  the  "  passing  of  the  classics  ? "      M. 


The  Geog-rapiiic  Board  of  Canada. 


In  1885  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England 
published  a  aeries  of  rules  for  the  orthography  of  geo- 
graphical names.  These  rules  received  the  approval  of 
the  Foreign,  Colonial  and  India  offices,  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  War  Office. 

The  United  States  adopted  rules  which  are  practically 
identical  with  the  British  system;  and  the  rules  approved 
by  France  and  Germany  are  based  on  the  same  general 
principles. 

In  1890  the  "United  States  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  "  was  created,  and  the  order  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions,  viz.:  "To  this  Board  shall  he  referred 
all  unsettled  questions  concerning  geographic  names, 
which  arise  in  the  department,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  are  to  be  accepted  by  these  departments  as  the 
standard  authority  in  such  matters." 


In  1897,  18th  December,  an  order  in  Council  was 
approved  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  constituting  the  "Geographic  Board  of  Canada.'' 
It  consisted  of  one  member  for  each  of  the  departments 
of  the  interior,  the  Geological  Survey,  Railways  and 
Canals,  Post  Othce  and  Marine  and  Fisheries,  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Department,  of  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  Dominion  Lands,  of  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  of  others  appointed  by  orders 
in  Council. 

It  is  provided  "  that  all  questions  concerning  geo- 
graphic names  in  the  dominion  which  arise  in  the 
departments  of  the  public  service  be  referred  to  the 
Board  ;  that  all  departments  be  directed  to  accept  and 
use  in  their  publications  the  names  and  orthography 
adopted  by  the  Board  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  without  compensation." 
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Centennial  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick. 


The  most  notable  educational  event  in  Canada 
during  the  past  month  has  been  the  Centennial  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  which  was  celebrated 
at  Fredericton  during  the  last  three  days  of  May.  It 
proved  to  be  no  ordinary  occasion.  Every  one  could 
recognize,  that  in  Canada  at  least,  the  centennial  of  an 
institution  of  the  higher  learning  was  noteworthy  ;  but 
few  could  have  anticipated  that  the  college  and  its 
friends  would  rise  so  admirably  to  the  opportunity. 
Plans  were  carefully  laid  and  preparations  were  going 
on  for  months.  The  general  secretary,  Mr.  Hedley 
Bridges,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  the  success 
was  due,  toiled  early  and  late  at  all  the  tedious  and 
distasteful  details  which  had  to  be  considered  and  pro- 
vided for.  But  when  the  time  of  preparation  was 
over  and  the  day  of  the  centennial  dawned,  there  were 
many  things  left  abrupt,  as  John  Locke  would  say,  and 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  responsible  were  ready  to 
melt  within  them  for  fear.  There  were  those  who  were 
inclined  to  criticise  the  programme  as  too  long  and  too 
ambitious,  and  Mr.  Foster,  our  distinguished  alumnus, 
gave  expression  to  what  had  been  a  general  fear, 
that  the  result  would  have  been  a  melancholy  fizzle. 
But  the  result  was  a  splendid  success. 

To  this  success  many  causes  contributed.  First,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  was  the  gorgeous  wea- 
ther which  continued  through  every  day  of  the  celebra- 
tion. Spring  had  been  backward,  and  the  few  days  of 
warmth  just  before  the  celebration,  had  barely  brought 
the  trees  out  into  a  mist  of  green.  The  result  was  that 
the  visitor  saw  everything  through  magic  eyes  and 
entered  with  a  spring  enthusiasm  into  the  spirit  of  the 
celebration. 

The  second  cause,  one  which  must  have  been  a  reve- 
lation to  the  outsider,  was  the  wonderful  display  of 
university  spirit.  One  felt  that  all  these  distinguished 
delegates  from  distinguished  universities  held  out  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  to  the  little  sister 
college  which  has  done  so  well,  but  so  obscurelj',  the 
work  which  it  was  erected  to  do.  There  was  no  trace 
of  condescension  in  their  attitude.  They  were,  if  any- 
thing, too  complimentary  to  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  but  after  making  every  allowance  for  the 
language  of  compliment  inevitable  on  such  an  occasion, 
it  was  evident  that  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
however  humble  might  be  its  sphere,  was  recognized  by 
the  great  colleges  as  fruitful  in  its  day  and  generation. 
A  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country,  and  the 
people  of  the  province  have  l)een  inclined  to  treat  their 


own  college  as  if  it  were  not  deserving  of  honour.  But 
the  people  of  his  own  country  begin  to  honour  the  pro- 
phet so  soon  as  they  hear  the  praise  of  him  from  the 
people  of  other  countries  ;  and  it  has  been  so  in  this  case. 
The  University,  by  means  of  the  centennial,  has  achieved 
a  place  in  the  respect  and  the  affections  of  the  province 
it  never  had  before.  For  a  week  at  least,  the  people 
felt  proud  of  the  University  and  it  should  be  the  earnest 
endeavor  of  the  University  authorities  to  see  that  they 
justify  this  pride  and  retain  it. 

The  one  grand  outcome  of  the  whole  has  been  that 
an  attack  on  the  University  has  become  impossible.  It 
came  out  so  clearly  that  the  history  of  the  Province  and 
the  history  of  the  University  are  one  ;  and  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  University  is  indi.s.solubly  bound  up 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Province.  Dr.  Inch  and  Dr. 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Hazen  all  sought  to  emphasize  this 
fact,  that  the  University  of  the  Loyalists  was  still 
among  us  and  was  doing  its  appointed  work.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  Province  is  to  be  false  to  its  own  history, 
the  L'niversity  will  remain  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Province. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  in  detail  the  course  of  the 
proceedings.  The  programme  and  the  proceedings  were 
published  in  every  newspaper,  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested have  already  read  descriptions.  The  feature  of 
the  proceedings  were  the  addresses  by  the  delegates. 
Much  appealed  to  the  pride  of  the  eyes,  and  the  gor- 
geous dresses  of  the  doctors  and  the  varied  colours  of  the 
hoods,  gave  a  touch  of  picturesqueness  to  the  proceed- 
ings such  as  has  perhaps  never  been  witnessed  in  Canada. 
But  the  feature  was  the  presence  of  the  delegates.  Mr. 
Foster  is  credited  with  saying  that  nowhere  in  Canada 
had  such  a  distinguished  academic  assembly  been  gath- 
ered together,  and  those  who  had  the  privilege  to  hear 
the  addresses  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
The  speeches  which  stand  out  were  those  of  Dr.  Tyler 
of  Cornell,  and  Professor  Macdonald  of  Bowdoin — the 
latter  a  masterpiece  of  political  exposition  — those  of 
Dr.  Peter.son  of  McGill  with  its  quiet  friendliness  and 
perfect  balance,  and  of  Mr.  deSoyres  with  its  delicious 
subacid  flavor.  There  were  others  who  spoke  well,  and 
it  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  any  names.  The 
best  speaking,  as  was  natural,  came  from  the  great 
alumnus  of  the  University.  Mr.  Foster  has  a  great 
reputation  as  a  debater  and  political  speaker,  but  on 
this  occasion  he  struck  and  sustained  the  highest  note 
of  all,  which,  if  a  man  cannot  strike,  he  fails  of  the 
highest  in  oratoiy.  But  on  two  occasions  Mr.  Foster 
did  it.  In  his  alumni  oration  there  were  some  fine 
passages  of  high  and  noble  eloquence  which  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  ;  and  in  his  brief  eulogy  of  Dr.  Rand, 
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whose  death  added  a  tragic  seriousness  to  the  great  diiy, 
he  spoke  in  words  which  no  man  who  has  a  soul  can 
ever  forget.  It  was  a  noble  eulogy  of  a  noble  life  ;  and 
for  such  many  a  man  would  be  ready  to  die. 

Deorkks  Conferred. 

liarhe/om  of  Kiiijinrtrinij  -J.  Austin  Sweeney,  Freclcricton  ; 
Lyon  McKenzie,  Cnmiibellton. 

Bachrlor^  of'  Aii.i—\V.  H.  Cliiwson,  St.  .Tohn  ;  VV.  H.  Uiirri- 
son,  St.  John;  O.  Fred  .\IcNally,  Queensbury,  York  Co.;  O. 
C.  Crawford,  Sussex;  F.  1'.  Buiilen,  Bear  Island,  York  Co. ; 
W.  L.  EsUbrook,  Marysvillo  ;  F.  0.  ErI),  St.  John  ;  J.  B. 
Cliampiun,  (Jibson  ;  Lena  A.  Slierwood,  Sussex  ;  A.  Hamilton 
McKee,  Fredericton. 

ifaxttr  oj  EHi/infrntKj  —  Wm.  Harrison,  Fre<lericton. 

Mcu/er/io/  Aria — Rev.  T.  \V.  Street,  Batliurst ;  Martha  Mac- 
intosh, Kingsclear  ;  Rev.  W.  0.  Keirstead,  Hartlaud  ;  Arthur 
H.  Shea,  St.  John. 

Barhflor^  of  Civil  Law — Alex.  W.  Macrae,  St.  John  ;  (.'has. 
Appleby,  Woodstock. 

The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  ad  eundem  was  conferred  on 
Prof.  Scott,  of  the  Vniversity  staff,  and  that  of  LL.  D. 
in  absentia  on  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Milligan,  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland. 

Honorary  Degrees. 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  by 
Chancellor  Harrison  upon  the  following  named  gentle- 
men : 

Prof.  J.  G.  Adami,  Cambridge,  England  ;  Principal  A.  An- 
derson, Charlottetown  ;  A.  B.  Atherton,  M.  D. ,  Fredericton  : 
Prof.  W.  \V.  Bailey,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Dr.  Wm.  Bayard,  St. 
John  ;  Hon.  F.  Borden,  Ottawa  ;  Rev.  .Tohn  Buiwasli, Toronto; 
Rev.  George  C.  Chase,  Lewiston,  Me.;  Prof.  William  Crocket, 
Qucliec  ;  Rev.  J.  deSoyres,  St.  John ;  Rev.  Canon  DeVeber, 
St.  John  ;  W.  P.  Dole,  St.  John  ;  Prof.  S.  W.  Dyde,  Kings- 
ton ;  Premier  H.  R.  Emmerson,  Dorcliester ;  Rev.  Prof.  Fal- 
coner, Halifax  ;  Rev.  John  Forrest,  Halifax  ;  Rev.  James 
Fowler,  Kingston  ;  Rev.  D.  J.  Eraser,  St.  John  ;  Prof.  Calvin 
Goodsjice<l,  Toronto  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hackett,  .Montreal  ;  Prof.  E. 
W.  Hall,  Waterville,  Me.;  Pres.  A.  W.  Harris,  Orono,  .Me.; 
Prof.  Alex.  Johnson,  Montreal  ;  Rev.  Abbe  La  Flamme,  Que- 
bec ;  Mr.  Justice  Landry,  Dorchester  ;  Rev.  T.  C.  S.  Mack- 
lem,  Toronto;  Lieut.  Governor  McClelan,  Riverside;  Prof. 
William  McDonald,  Brunswick,  Me. ;  Mr.  Justice  McLeod, 
St.  John  ;  Mr.  D.  J.  McLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, P.  E.  I.;  Rev.  R.  A.  Parrock,  Lennoxville,  P.  Q. ; 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Partridge,  Fredericton  ;  Dr.  W.  Peterson, 
Montreal  ;  Rev.  Canon  Roberts,  Fredericton  ;  Rev.  Canon 
Sheraton,  Toronto  ;  Rev.  S.  H.  Synnott,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Rev. 
Alex.  McD.  Thompson,  Antigonish  ;  Dr.  Boylo  Travers,  St. 
John  :  Chief  Justice  Tuck,  St.  John  ;  Prof.  M.  C.  Tyler, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. :    Prof.  L.  E.  Wortman,  Wolfville. 


Dalhousie's  Convocation. 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Convocation  was 
the  conferring  of  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  on  Prof. 
John  Johnson.     For  thirty  years  Prof.  Johnson  labored 


for  Dalhousie.  His  work  was  of  that  (juiet  but  eflFec- 
tive  kind  that  accomplishes  so  much  but  is  so  seldom 
observed.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one,  does  Dalhousie 
owe  that  ideal  of  hard  work,  thorough,  exact  scholar- 
ship that  has  given  her  what  little  reputation  she 
possesses.  To  his  early  students  Prof.  Johnston  ap- 
peared to  be  Rhadamanthine  in  his  justice.  Later 
.students  saw  the  generous  side  of  the  teacher.  In  the 
nineties  no  one's  appearance  in  the  football  field  evoked 
so  much  enthusia.sm  as  Prof.  Johnson's. 

The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  on  Ja.s.  Barnes, 
Roy  Davis,  Finlay  H.  Mackintosh  ;  M.  L.  on  Alma 
Hobrecker. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  : 

Bachelor  oj  Arts. — Ethel  A.  Fleming,  Nora  K.  MacKay, 
Catherine  F.  Mair,  Edith  M.  Read,  Ruth  Simpson.  J.  A. 
Benoit,  J.  S.  Bentley,  A.  R.  Cunningham,  VV.  A.  Cunningham, 
E.  Douglas,  W.  O.  Faripiharson,  J.  A.  Fisher,  T.  C.  Hebb, 
M.  M.  Johnstone,  H.  A.  Kent,  M.  S.  Macdonald,  VV.  S.  .Mac- 
donald,  P.  D.  Mackintosh,  D.  W.  Mackenzie,  D.  H.  .McKinnon, 
E.  A.  Macleod,  J.  W,  (i.  -Morrison,  C.  A.  Myers,  E.  H.  Ram- 
say, J.  Rankine,  D.  C.  Ross,  J.  S.  Ross,  A.  G.  Spencer,  C.  A. 
Thomson,  J.  W.  Weldon,  P.  J.  Worsley. 

Bachelor  of  LetUm. — Jules  Marie  Lanos. 

Bachelor  of  Science,. — Elizabeth  H.  Stewart,  B.  C.  Anderson, 
I).  M.  Campbell,  C.  -M.  Pasea. 

Bachelor  of  Law«.—K.  A.  Allison,  B.  A.,  (Mt.  All.),  W.  A. 
Begg,  A.  L.  Davison,  A.  B.,  (Acad.),  D.  Jardine,  B.  A.,  (Mt. 
All.),  W.  L.  Hall,  A.  B.,  (Acad).,  J.  W.  Maddin,  W.  J.  A. 
O'Hearn,  G.  F.  Pearson,  P.  Briefni  Ternan. 

Doc/or  of  Medicine  and  Master  of  Surijer;/. — Winifred  B. 
Braine,  W.  A.  Dymond,  Victoria  S.  Ernst,  A.  E.  Forbes,  L.  J. 
Giovanetti,  J.  W.  Pennington,  N.  Pratt,  J.  Reynolds,  J.  A.  C. 
Rodgerson,  B.  A.,  (Dal.),  F.  W.  Taylor. 

Diplomas  of  Honours  were  presented  to  the  following: 

Ctasmci.—IIigh  Honours.— W.  S.  Macdonald,  C.  A.  Thomson. 
Ilonoum. — M.  M.  S.  Johnstone,  E.  A.  Macleo<l. 

Pure  atul  Applied  Mathematici. — Hiijh  Honours. — B.  C. 
Anderson.  Honours. — D.  M.  Campbell,  Edith  M.  Read,  D.  W. 
Mackenzie,  J.  A.  Benoit. 

Mathematics  and  Physics. — Hi(jh  Honours. — C.  M.  Pasea, 
T.  C.  Hebb. 

Phitosophy. — Hiijh  Honours. — M.  S.  Macdonald. 

CItkmislry  and  Chemical  Physics. — Honours. — EUzabeth  H. 
Stewart. 

Diplomas  of  General  Distinction  were  given  as  follows: 

Great  Distinction. — H.  A.  Kent,  E.  H.  Ramsay,  C.  A.  Myers. 
Distinction.— J.  W.  Weldon,  J.  S.  Bentley. 

Of  the  graduates  si.\  were  born  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  four  in  New  Brunswick,  one  in  West  Indies, 
one  in  France  and  the  rest  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  following  Entrance  Scholarships  were  awarded  : 

Junior. 
Mackenzie  Bursary. — G.  S.  Stairs. 
Professors'  Scholarship. — J.  R.  Mellish. 
Sir  Wm.  Young  Scholarship. — A.  E.  Davis. 
Sir  JKhi.  Young  Scholarship. — A.  R.  McCleave. 
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Senior. 
Professors'  Scholarnlnp. — G.  H.  Sedgewick. 
Sir  Wm.  Young  Scholarship. — G.  H.  Ross. 

The  nomination  to  1851  Exhibition  Science  Research 
Scholarship  was  given  James  Barnes,  B.  A. 
The  winners  of  prizes  and  medals  were  : 

Waverley  Prize   Mathematics). — J.  F.  Riell}'. 

North  British  Society  Bursary,  (General  Proficiency),  2nd 
Year. — A.  C.  Johnson. 

Dr.  jV.  E.  MacKay  Prize  (Chemistry). —  I.  C.  Mackie  and 
Mary  A.  O'Brien. 

Cameron  Prize  (Zoology). — not  yet  awarded. 

Frank  Simson  Prize  (Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica). — E.  B. 
Roach  and  L.  Thomas. 

Avery  Prize  (General  Proficiency). — H.  A.  Kent. 

Sir  Wm.  Young  Gold  Medal — C.  M.  Pa^ea. 

University  Medals. — W.  S.  Macdonald,  C.  A.  Thomson. 

Dr.  Lindsay's  Oold  Medal  (Primary  M.  D.  C.  M.). — S.  A. 
Fulton. 

Dr.  Farrell's  Gold  Medal  (Final  M.  D.  C.  M.)— J.  A.  C. 
Rodgerson,  B.  A.,  (Dal.) 

Addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  MacMechan  and  Principal 
Pollok,  D.  D.  (Glasgow). 


Mount  Allison  University  Convocation. 


The  Convocation  Exercises  were  held  in  Lingley  Hall, 
on  the  29th  ult.  The  Hall,  as  usual,  was  crowded  and 
the  audience  embraced  a  large  number  of  Alumni  and 
other  friends  of  the  University  from  all  parts  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  The  President  of  the  University, 
Dr.  Allison,  reported  a  year  of  very  comfortable  and 
effective  work,  notwithstanding  the  dislocation  of  resi- 
dential machinery  caused  by  the  calamitous  fire  of  June 
last.  The  students  for  the  year,  like  the  ancient 
Israelites,  have  been  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  but  at  the 
opening  of  the  incoming  year  would  return  to  a  place 
of  fixed  and  durable  abode.  He  pronounced  the  new 
residence  the  most  elegant  and  comfortable  students' 
dormitory  in  Canada.  The  friends  of  the  University 
had  never  stood  by  it  more  firmly  than  in  the  day  of 
its  calamity,  and  were  enthusiastic  as  to  its  future.  In 
his  brief  address  to  the  graduating  class  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  class,  like  Mount  Allison 
classes  generally,  indicated  that  the  work  and  influence 
of  the  University  were  altogether  independent  of  mere 
provincial  lines.  If  Mount  Allison  did  nothing  else  it 
brought  together  in  ennobling  as.sociation  and  honorable 
rivalry  a  goodly  representation  of  the  bright  youth  of 
all  our  fair  Maritime  country. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  : 

B.  A. -Raymond  Smith  Baker,  Petitcodiac,  N.  B.;  William 
Alexander  Black,  Pugwash,  N.  S.;  Frederick  William  OoKson, 
Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Lewis. Johnson  Folkins,  Moncton,  N.  B. ;  Mary 
Hale,  Hamilton,  Bermuda  ;  Wm.  Lloyd  Lodge,  Charlottetown, 


P.  E.  I. :  Viola  Emma  Mader,  Shubenacadie,  N.  S.;  Annie 
Allison  Maxwell,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  George  Fletcher  Mitchell, 
Grand  Pre,  N.  S. ;  Stephen  Wright  Pascoe,  Petitcodiac,  N.  B.; 
Maude  Pettit,  Simcoe,  Ont. ;  Henry  Clarence  Rice,  Milltown, 
N.  B. :  John  Robert  Kingsley  Seller,  Southampton,  N.  S.; 
George  Percy  Smith,  Shediac,  N.  B. ;  Chas.  William  Squires, 
Baie  du  Nord,  Ntld.;  Maude  Louise  Trenholm,  Fort  Lawrence, 
Nova  Scotia. 

M.  A.  (in  cozw-se).— Clement  C.  Avard,  B.  A.,  Sackville, 
N.  B.;  Levi  Curtis,  B.  A..  St.  John's,  Nfld.;  John  A.  Smith, 
B.  A.,  Windsor,  N.  S.;  Edgar  Wood,  B.  A.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

©.  C.  L.  (honoris  caiisa). — Hon.  Albert  S.  White,  M.  A., 
Sussex,  N.  B. 

D.  D.  (honoris  cama). — Rev.  Stephen  F.  Huestis,  Halifax, 
N.  S. ;  Rev.  John  Read,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

An  incident  of  interest  not  on  the  programme  was 
the  presentation  to  the  University  of  documents  of 
great  historic  value.  The  collection,  in  addition  to  some 
manuscripts,  contained  six  letters  of  John  Wesley  the 
founder  of  Methodism  ;  ten  letters  of  Dr.  Coke,  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States  ; 
two  by  Rev.  Wm.  Black,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  a 
number  from  other  men  of  equal  fame.  They  were 
formally  presented  to  the  University  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lathern,  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  behalf 
of  Miss  Celia  Black,  and  Mrs.  (Dr.)  Parker,  of  Halifax, 
into  whose  possession  they  had  come  as  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  M.  P.  Black,  Esq.  The  collection 
will  be  placed  in  the  manuscript  department  of  the 
College  library.  It  has  been  sought  after  by  represen- 
tatives of  educational  institutions  and  historical  societies 
in  the  United  States,  but  is  formally  conceded  to  have 
reached  the  proper  custodian.ship. 

After  the  formal  convocation  exercises  were  conclud- 
ed, excellent  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  recipients 
of  honorary  degrees.  The  Hon.  Dr.  White  received  a 
very  warm  welcome  and  spoke  admirably.  His  address 
was  flavored  with  reminiscent  allusions  to  his  under- 
graduate days  at  Mount  Allison,  but  its  substance  was 
a  eulogy  of  his  alma  maters  work,  an  indication  of  the 
higher  learning,  whether  maintained  by  state  support 
and  under  state  authority,  or  by  denominational  and 
individual  philanthropy.  The  remarks  of  the  new 
doctors  of  divinity  were  brief,  but  interesting  and 
appropriate. 

The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Society  held  prior  to  the 
convocation  was  attended  by  unusually  large  numbers. 

The  following  officers  for  the  year  were  elected  : 

President,  Jas.  M.  Palmer  ;  Vice-Presidents,  First,  Rev.  S. 
Howard  ;  Second,  Rev.  J.  Sellar  ;  Third,  Miss  J.  Thomas  ; 
Sec'y-Treasurer,  Prof.  W.  M.  Tweedie  ;  Council,  Drs.  Borden, 
Smith,  Paisley,  Prof.  Hunton,  Miss  Lathern  ;  Repre-sentatives 
»n  Board  of  Regents,  Rev.Wm.  Dobson,  C.  W.Robinson,  M.P.P. 

The  banquet  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  dining 
room  of    the  Ladies'  Academy,   on   the  evening  of    the 
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28th  uU,  and  was  attended  by  about  350  guests.  The 
post  pniiidiiil  spccfhes  were  of  a  hij;h  oriier,  that  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  McKcown  being  especially  notewortliy. 

The  collateral  anniversaries,  those  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Ladies'  College,  were  of  the  usual  atlraitive 
character.  The  former,  under  the  able  j)rincipalshi|>  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Palmer,  lias  had  a  very  successful  year  ;  the 
latter,  quoting  the  words  of  Prin.  Borden,  has  l)een 
e(|ually  prosperous  :  The  past  year  has  been  the  best, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  liest,  of  the  fifteen  years  during 
which  I  have  been  connected  with  the  school.  Dr. 
Burwa.sh,  whom  we  are  all  delighted  to  see  bapk  again 
at  Mount  Allison,  said  to  me  the  other  day  :  "  When 
we  take  into  consideration  all  the  departments  of  your 
Ladies'  College,  your  literary  staff,  supplemented  by  the 
classes  of  the  I'niversity  ;  your  Conservatory  of  Music, 
with  its  high  standards  and  able  teachers  ;  your  fine 
arts  department,  with  its  magnificent  gallery  and  strong 
staflF  with  an  R.  C.  A.  of  continental  reputation  at  its 
head,  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  school  in  Canada 
devoted  to  female  education  so  well  equipped." 


Acadia  University. 

The  Educational  Institutions  at  Wolfville  have  just 
completed  one  of  the  most  successful  years  in  their 
history.  Gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  all  lines 
of  work  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright. 

HoRTON    Academy, 

the  oldest  of  the  three  institutions,  gives  promise  of 
increased  usefulness  under  the  energetic  management 
of  Principal  Brittain.  Besides  being  an  important 
feeder  to  the  college,  it  supplies  a  sound  practical  edu- 
cation for  young  men  who  do  not  intend  taking  a  college 
course.  The  Manual  Training  department  has  been 
carried  on  with  vigor.  Future  expansion  will  probably 
be  largely  along  the  line  of  practical  science.  Si.xty 
students  were  enrolled  during  the  year.  Twenty 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Manual 
Training   School.     The   matriculating  class   numbered 

fifteen. 

Acai)i.\  Seminary. 

The  number  in  attendance  at  the  Ladies'  Seminary, 
during  the  year,  was  139,  of  which  number  89  were  in 
regular  classes.  Fifteen  young  ladies  were  graduated 
at  the  close  of  the  year — ten  in  the  classical  coui-se, 
four  in  piano  and  one  in  voice.  Two  certificates  in 
piano  were  granted  and  one  post  graduate  certificate. 

Principal  MacDonald  has  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression. The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  and  an 
increase  is  looked  for  next  year. 

Acadia  College. 

The  year's  enrolment  in  the  college  was  148,  surpas- 
sing all  previous  records.  This  number  was  divided 
according  to  classes  as  follows  :  Seniors,  28  ;  Juniors, 


38  ;  Sophomores,  36  ;  Freshmen,  4G.  The  year  has 
been  one  of  earnest  study  and  exceptionally  wholesome 
life,  louring  the  year.  Dr.  Sawyer  was  called  on  to 
pass  through  a  deep  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
He  has,  however,  carried  his  work  through  and  has 
given  a  short  course  in  Pedagogy.  This  work  is  to  be 
continued  next  year  and  will  furnish  special  advantages 
to  prospective  teachers. 

At  the  Annual  Commencement  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
was  conferred  on  the  following  candidates  : 

Ryland  Mcilregor  Archibald,  Truro.  X.  S. ;  Austin  Fred- 
eric Bill,  Lockeport,  N.  S. :  Edwanl  Herbert  Cameron,  Yar- 
mouth, N.  S. :  Frank  L.  Cann,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. :  Arthur 
Haliburton  Chipman,  Kentville,  N.  S. ;  Annie  Sophia  Clark, 
Bay  View,  P.  E.  I.:  Horace  Greely  Colpitts,  Elgin,  N.  B. ; 
Eliiyibeth  Shaw  Colwell,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  George  Leslie  Dick- 
son, Truro,  N.  S  :  Louis  M.  Duval,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  William 
Honry  Dyas,  Parrsboro,  N.  S.;  Emerson  Loran  Franklin, 
Wolfville,  N.  S.;  John  Alexander  Glendinning,  Moncton,  N. 
B. ;  Liiurio  Longley  Harrison,  Maccan,  N.  S. :  James  Austin 
Huntley,  Economy,  N.  S.;  John  Cecil  Jones,  Wolfville,  N.  S. ; 
Harris  Locke  Keinpton.  Milton,  N.  S. ;  Robie  Stewart  Leonard, 
Paradise,  N.  S.;  Willian-  Everett  McNeill,  Montague,  P.  E.  L; 
Chalmers  Jack  Mersereau,  Doaktown,  N.  B.;  Vernon  I^aurie 
Miller,  Bear  River,  N.  S. ;  Sheldon  Samuel  Poole,  Y'armouth, 
N.  S. ;  Edgar  Nelson  Rhodes,  Amherst,  N.  S. ;  Clieslie  Alvah 
Clarence  Richardson,  Sydney,  N.  S. ;  Rowland  R.  Sanford, 
Wolfville,  N.  S.;  Fred.  Burgess  Starr,  Wolfville,  N.  S.; 
Enoch  Crosley  Stubbert,  Beverley,  Mass.;  Harold  Freeman 
Tufts,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 

The  following  received  the  M.  A.  degree  : 

A.  J.  Archibald,  Lyman  M.  Denton,  Elias  W.  Kelly,  Ida 
E.  McLeod,  Bessie  ^L  McNally,  Charles  R.  McNally,  Alfred 
H.  C.  Morse,  Charles  W.  Slipp. 

Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows  : 

D.  C.  L.— Prof.  J.  F.  Tufts,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 

D.D.-— Rev.  J.  W.  Manning,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Rev.  Joseph 
Henry  Saunders,  Ohio,  Yarmouth. 

M.  A.— Chas.  F.  Myers,  M.  D.,  New  York;  Rev.  John 
Clark,  Westchester. 

The  Associated  Alumni  met  on  Wednesday,  June 
6th,  and  elected  the  following  officers  :  President,  Rev. 
G.  R.  White,  Hantsport ;  Vice-president,  Prof.  Frank 
Haley,  Wolfville ;  Secretary-treasurer,  Rev.  W.  N. 
Hutchings  ;  Executive  Committe,  Rev.  C.  W.  Corey, 
E.  D.  King.  I.  B.  Oakes,  W.  C.  Goucher. 

The  Alumni  nominations  for  representatives  on  the 
Senate  were  :  G.  U.  Hay,  Rev.  R.  O.  Morse  and  J.  F. 
L.  Parsons. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Trotter  delivered  the  address  to  the 
graduating  class,  taking  as  his  subject,  Success  in  Life. 
He  held  that  the  true  conception  of  life  is  service  ;  and 
he  has  found  true  success  who  has  discovered  God's 
purposes  and  becomes  His  co-worker.  This  was  the 
key-note  of  an  inspiring  address  which  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
heard  it. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  brilliant  conversazione  and 
afterwards  a  celebration  of  the  capture  of  Pretoria  on 

he  campus  brought  the  exercises  to  a  happy  close. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  relief  of  Mafeking,  the  occupation  of  Pretoria, 
and  the  hope  of  an  early  ending  of  the  terrible  war  in 
South  Africa,  have  been  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings 
throughout  the  British  Empire. 

The  relief  of  Mafeking,  after  a  long  and  weary  siege 
of  seven  months,  was  accomplished  on  the  17th  of  May. 
Mafeking  is  a  town  on  the  Bechuana  border,  a  thousand 
miles  by  rail  from  Cape  Town,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  west  of  Pretoria.  Its  investment  by  the  Boers 
began  three  days  after  their  declaration  of  war,  and 
lasted  214  days.  Its  defence,  as  an  exploit  of  arms, 
ranks  with  those  of  Lucknow  and  Delhi,  as  among  the 
most  glorious  in  British  history  ;  and  the  display  of 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  greeted  in  London  was 
greater  even  than  that  which  greeted  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith.  Colonel  (now  Major-General)  Baden-Powell, 
who,  with  a  small  garrison  of  colonial  troops,  thus  held 
an  open  town  against  superior  force,  is  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  One  of  his  earliest  me.ssages  after  the  relief  was 
addressed  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  contained  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Canadian  Artillery  in  relieving  Mafeking. 

Quickly  following  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Mafeking 
came  the  announcement  that  the  advance  from  Bloem- 
foatein  to  Pretoria  had  begun.  Krooustad  was  soon 
reached,  and  occupied  without  the  opposition  that  was 
expected.  On  the  27th  Lord  Roberts  crossed  the  Vaal 
and  entered  the  territory  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic. Johannesburg  (Yo-hann-es-burg),  the  centre  of  the 
gold  fields,  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, was  entered  on  the  5th  of  June.  The  advancing 
forces  met  with  almost  continuous  opposition  after 
crossing  the  Vaal  ;  but  both  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria 
were  surrendered  without  defence.  President  Kruger 
and  his  forces  have  retired  to  the  eastward,  where  they 
may  make  a  final  stand  in  the  mountainous  regions  near 
the  boundary  line  of  Portuguese  territory,  or  may  dis- 
perse and  keep  up  for  a  time  an  annoying  guerilla  war- 
fare. 

The  Orange  Free  State,  more  correctly  called  the 
Orange  River  Free  State,  was  formally  annexed  to  the 
British  possessions  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  will  hence- 
forth be  known  as  the  Orange  River  Colony.  This 
state  began  its  independent  existence  in  1854.  The 
first  white  settlers  were  Boers  (farmers  or  herdsmen) 
from  Cape  Colony,  seeking  pasture  for  their  flocks  ;  who 
established  themselves  north  of  the  Orange  River  in 
1854.  They  were  followed,  eleven  or  twelve  years 
later,  by  large  bodies  of  Boer  immigrants,  who  left 
Cape  Colony  to  get  beyond  British  laws.  One  of  the 
chief  grievances  of  these  people  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery  ;  which,  they  thought,  unjustly  deprived  them 
of  valuable  human  property.  In  1S48,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  collisions  between  the  Boers  and  the  natives,  the 
district  was  annexed  to  the  British  empire  under  the 
name  of  the  Orange  River  British  Sovereignty.  There- 
upon some  of  the  Boers  took  up  arms  under  Pretorius 
(in  whose  honor  the  town  of  Pretoria  was  named),  and 
an  expedition  had  to  be  sent  to  subdue  them.  A  later 
expedition,  in  1852,  subdued  the  Basutos;  and  in  1854 
the   British  resolved  to  withdraw  from   the   territory, 


leaving  it  with  an  organized  government,  and  so  the 
Orange  Free  State  was  constituted. 

The  Transvaal,  or  South  African  Republic,  has  a 
somewhat  similar  histfry.  Boer  settlers  crossed  the 
Vaal  in  the  Great  Trek,  as  the  migration  of  18.36  is  cal- 
led ;  and  formed  an  independent  state  in  1852.  Oppo- 
sition was  shown  to  the  coming  of  English  traders,  be- 
cause they  treated  the  natives  fairly,  and  to  the  mission- 
aries, because  they  preached  universal  equality,  the  law  of 
the  country  declaring  that  there  shall  be  "  no  equality 
of  persons  of  color  with  the  white  inhabitants  either  in 
state  or  church."  The  Boer  leaders  quarrelled  amongst 
themselves,  and  anarchy  prevailed.  In  1877,  at  the 
request  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  the  British  annexed 
and  quieted  the  district  ;  but  the  hostile  Boer  rose  in 
arms,  and  four  years  later  the  republic  was  restored. 

A  scheme  of  federation  with  the  British  colonies  was 
favored  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  states  ; 
but  Kruger  successfully  opposed  it,  and  prepared  for 
the  present  war,  hoping  to  bring  about  the  union  of 
South  Africa  under  his  own  government,  instead  of 
under  British  rule.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  peo- 
ple are  now  indignant  at  the  rumor  of  his  fleeing  and 
leaving  them  to  their  fate. 


Just  as  one  war  seems  about  to  end,  another  threatens. 
The  China  question  is  now  considered  graver  than  any- 
thing happening  or  likely  to  happen  in  South  4frica. 

The  Boxers,  (a  very  free  translation  of  the  Chinese 
name  of  a  powerful  .society  opposed  to  foreigners)  are 
murdering  European  and  native  Christians,  and  are 
believed  to  be  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Chinese 
government.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  is 
said  to  be  the  action  of  certain  German  and  Belgian 
engineers,  who  are  constructing  railways  across  the 
most  densely  populated  part  of  the  country,  and  show 
little  regard  for  the  rights  of  property.  The  Boxers,  if 
this  be  true,  are  organized  to  resist  and  avenge  the 
destruction  of  their  crops  and  dwellings  ;  and  that  their 
malice  extends  to  all  foreigners  can  be  well  understood 
by  any  person  who  knows  how  Chinamen  are  regarded 
in  some  of  our  western  cities.  Shocking  massacres  have 
occurred  in  the  province  of  Pechili,  not  far  from  Pekin 
and  Tien-tsin.  British,  French,  German  and  Italian 
marines  have  been  landed  at  Tien-tsin,  on  the  Pei  Ho  ; 
and  the  commander  of  the  United  States  warships  has 
landed  men  at  the  Teku  forts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  same 
river.  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  have  taken  the  precaution  of  sending 
guards  from  the  fleets  to  protect  their  legations  at 
Pekin,  and  reinforcements  are  called  for.  In  the  out- 
lying districts  the  Boxer  movement  is  spreading  un- 
checked. The  total  damage  done  to  the  railways  is 
estimated  at  15,000,000. 

Masampo,  a  seaport  in  Korea,  has  Vjeen  occupied  by 
Russia  as  a  naval  station.  This  increases  the  ill  feeling 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  may  lead  to  open 
hostilities. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  better  Gaelic  and  better  Scotch 
spoken  in  Canada  than  there  is  in  Scotland. 

Among  the  interesting  articles  on  view  in  the  Paris 
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exhibition  is  a  silk  made  from  the  web  of  an  enormous 
spider  found  in  Madajjascar.  The  product  is  of  a  bright 
golden  color,  and  much  finer  than  that  of  the  silk  worm. 

(Jon.  Hernandez,  the  leader  of  the  revolution  in  Vene- 
zuela, is  captured,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  now  at  an  end. 

Rains  have  fallen  in  India.  Some  months  must 
elapse  before  the  awful  effects  of  the  long  continued 
drought  will  disappear,  and  the  famine  and  plague 
stricken  people  be  again  self-supporting.  Nearly  six 
million  people  are  now  receiving  relief. 

Dawson,  the  principal  town  in  the  Klondike  region, 
can  now  be  reached  by  telegraph  from  Skagway,  the 
nearest  port. 

Hawaii  has  been  made  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  territorial  government  will  l>e  organized 
this  month. 

The  United  States  government  has  been  asked  to 
send  more  troops  to  the  Phillipines  where  a  guerilla 
warfare  is  still  going  on  with  no  immediate  prospect 
of  bringing  the  Filipinos  to  submission. 

Turkey  has  not  yet  complied  with  the  demand  of  the 
United  States  for  indemnity  for  the  destruction  of 
mission  buildings  during  the  Armenian  riots,  and 
several  American  warships  are  to  be  sent  to  Turkish 
waters. 

Germany  is  reported  to  have  seized  a  large  tract  of 
land  claimed  by  the  Congo  Free  State,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Congo. 

The  residents  of  Fox  Bay,  Anticosti,  expelled  by  M. 
Menier,  the  owner  of  the  land,  are  to  be  settled  in  the 
Northwest,  on  land  given  to  them   by  the  government. 

For  the  first  time  on  record,  the  Czar  of  Russia  invi- 
ted the  members  of  the  British  embassy  to  dinner  on 
the  Queen's  birthday. 

It  is  reported  that  Koomassie  has  been  relieved,  and 
the  situation  in  West  Africa  is  much  improved.  The 
safety  of  the  new  province  of  Nigeria  was  threatened 
by  the  Ashanti  trouble. 

An  organized  effort  is  being  made  to  convene  dele- 
gates from  all  the  labor  associations  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  on  the  next  anniversary 
of  Washington's  birthday,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
more  friendly  relations  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  English  speaking  people. 

The  first  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  national  negro  party  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  but  one  of  manj-  indications  of  the  increasing 
gravity  of  the  result  of  race  hatred  in  that  country. 
Here  a  negro  has  full  civil  rights  and  social  privileges. 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  special  laws  are 
made  to  apply  to  him,  excluding  him  from  the  society 
of  white  people  ;  and  in  several  states  efforts  are  being 
made  to  find  some  legal  way  of  excluding  the  great 
body  of  the  negro  population  from  the  franchise  on  an 
eilucational  test,  without  at  the  same  time  disfranchis- 
ing uneducated  whites.  It  has  been  proposed  by  a 
Canadian  of  African  descent    that  negroes  should    be 


encouraged  to  emigrate  from  the  United  States  to 
British  Fast  Africa,  and  there  build  up  a  new  province, 
in  vhich  they  could  live  on  equal  terms  with  white 
j  people,  and  enjoy,  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Hag,  equal  rights  and  equal  laws. 

The  rebel  forces  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia  are 
advancing  upon  the  city  of  Panama.  They  have  warned 
investors  in  the  Panama  Canal  not  to  pay  the  existing 
government  for  canal  privileges,  as  the  insurgents,  if 
the)-  come  into  power,  will  not  recognize  such  concessions. 

A  line  of  automobile  cars  is  to  compete  with  the 
street  railways  in  Chicago. 

Dullman,  Walsh  and  Nolan,  the  three  men  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  blow  up  a  lock  on  the  Welland 
Canal,  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  This  is  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  ending 
of  the  first  dynamite  case  in  Canada.  The  prisoners 
had  come  to  Canada,  as  agents,  it  is  alleged,  of  a  secret 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  canal  ;  and  if 
they  had  been  successful  it  would  have  caused  loss  of 
life  and  of  much  property.  The  only  motive  for  the 
crime  seems  to  have  been  to  injure  Canada  for  sending 
soldiers  to  South  Africa ;  but  the  Boers  were  not  the 
instigators  of  the  plot. 


Writing-  Foreigrn  Letters. 


I  have  spoken  in  these  columns  before,  about  the 
pupils  in  our  American  schools  exchanging  letters  with 
the  pupils  of  schools  in  foreign  countries.  I  see,  by  our 
exchanges,  that  this  practice  .seems  to  be  growing  in 
certain  quarters.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  practice 
to  be  encouraged  earnestly.  The  advantages  are  many  ; 
it  will  arouse  a  friendly  spirit  between  young  people 
widely  separated  ;  it  will  be  a  source  of  information 
that  will  be  both  useful  and  highly  entertaining  ;  it  will 
foster  careful  attention  to  the  writing  of  real  letters,  a 
matter  which  needs  vastly  more  attention  than  it  re- 
ceives in  most  of  our  schools.  A  description  of  scenes, 
or  customs,  or  people  in  Scotland,  or  Switzerland,  or 
Canada,  written  by  the  young  people  on  the  ground  will 
have  vastly  more  interest  to  the  pupils  in  any  of  our 
schools  than  a  much  more  finished  description  found  in 
any  book. 

Were  I  a  teacher  in  any  of  our  schools  of  almost  any 
grade,  I  would  at  once  take  efficient  steps  to  have  my 
pupils  enter  into  active  corre.spondence  with  the  young 
people  in  the  schools  of  one  or  more  foreign  countries  ; 
correspondence  with  schools  in  our  eastern,  southern  or 
Pacific  states  might  .serve  the  same  purpose.  There  is 
time  before  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  to  open 
such  a  correspondence. — School  and  Home  Education. 


The  best  thing  which  the  grammar  school  or  the  high 
school  does  for  a  student  is  not  the  knowledge  gained, 
but  it  is  the  character  impressed,  the  motives  aroused, 
the  purposes  lifted,  and  these  results  are  derived 
primarily  from  the  teacher  himself. — Dr.  Thwing. 
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BUSY  WORK. 

One  excellent  teacher  has  a  question  box  in  which 
any  child  can  place  any  question  he  pleases,  signing  his 
name.  The  questions  are  read  each  day  and  the  chil- 
dren answer  impromptu  all  for  which  they  are  pre- 
pared, and  take  the  others  home  to  search  for  the  an- 
swers. It  is  one  of  the  best  exercises,  judged  by  its 
results. — Am.  Primary  Teacher. 

How  TO  Make  Spelling  Interesting. 

With  a  little  ingenuity  and  thought  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  spelling  lesson  interesting  as  well  as  useful. 
For  example,  select  a  number  of  words  connected  by 
meaning,  derivation  and  association,  especially  the  latter. 
Suppose  the  subject  of  this  lesson  were  regiment. 

Write  the  word  on  the  blackboard,  and  under  it 
arrange  in  columns  the  name  of  the  various  units  in  a 
regiment,  as  : 

Colonel  (commander  of  the  regiment). 
Lieutenant-Colonel  ("in  place  of"  the  colonel). 
Major  ("greater"  than  a  captain). 
Captain  (cp.  "  centurion,"  commander  of  a  company). 
Lieutenant    (Fr.  lieu  =  in  place   of  ;     tenant  =  holding  ; 

cp.    "  tenant  "    and    "  householder."        Holds 

power  "in  place  of  "  captain). 
Sergeant-Major   (the  "  greater  "  or  chief  sergeant). 
Sergeant. 

Corporal  (officer  over  smallest  bodies  of  men). 
Bugler,  Private,  Recruit. 

These  words  should  be  carefully  discussed  and  ex- 
plained and  the  pupils  questioned  upon  them,  before 
they  are  learned.  When  they  have  been  mastered  let 
the  children  write  a  composition  about  .some  famous 
regiment  or  describe  some  battle  involving  the  use  of 
these  terms.  In  this  way  the  words  are  associated  in 
the  pupils'  minds  as  parts  of  an  intelligible  whole  and 
will  be  both  learned  more  easily  and  remembered  longer. 
■ — Jf^.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

Spelling  on  the  Farm. —  Plow,  harrow,  cultivator, 
seed-drill,  separator,  thresher,  roller,  reaper,  binder, 
mower,  scythe,  sickle,  hay-rake,  hay-rack,  wagon,  buggy, 
sleigh,  hoe,  shovel,  barn,  stable,  manger,  stall,  bin,  mow, 
curry-comb,  windmill,  tank,  trough,  silo,  ensilage,  dairy, 
aerator,  fallow,  meadow,  swamp,  pasture,  garden,  or- 
chard, fowl  yard,  poultry,  cattle,  kine,  swine,  ewe, 
lambkin,  manure,  stubble,  sward,  arable,  fertile,  barren, 
soil,  loam,  clayey,  sandy,  gravel. —  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education. 

Blackboard  Exercise. — Have  drawn  on  the  black- 
board the  leaves  of  all  the  familiar  trees.  Let  one  pupil 
after  another  select  a  leaf  and  tell  its  story.  Let  him 
describe  the  tree,  its  shape,  its  color,  its  character  ;  how 
and  when  it  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits ;  name  different 


kinds  of  same  species,  etc.  Let  much  of  the  pupil's 
description  be  from  his  own  observation,  the  rest  from 
his  previous  tree  study. 

A  successful  teacher  told  of  a  course  of  exercises  she 
is  using  as  a  part  of  her  Friday  afternoon  programme. 
The  scholars  voted  for  some  animal  about  which  they 
would  like  to  talk  the  following  Friday.  When  this 
was  decided,  two  or  three  pupils  were  assigned  to  bring 
information  on  special  topics,  as  habits,  locality,  where 
found,  etc.  The  rest  of  the  school  were  to  gather  ad- 
ditional items  of  interest,  pictures  or  striking  anecdotes. 
— Primary  Education. 

Primary  Composition  Exercise — The  Tree. 

What  is  a  tree?  (plant).  What  is  the  lowest  part  of  the 
tree  ?  (roots).  What  grow  from  the  trunk  1  (branches). 
What  grow  from  the  branches  1  (leaves).  What  do 
some  of  the  flowers  produce  ?  (fruit).  What  kind  of 
trees  are  firs  and  pines  ?  (evergreens).  What  kind  of 
a  tree  is  the  oak  1  (wide-spreading  tree).  What  kind 
of  tree  is  the  cherry  tree  1  (fruit  tree).  Which  tree  do 
the  children  love  best  ?  (Christmas  tree).  Write  the 
exercise. — DeGarmos  Language  Lessons. 


A  Lesson  in  Courtesy. 


"  A  point  upon  which  I  am  strenuous,"  remarked  a 
man  who  is  the  father  of  two  little  lads  both  under  ten, 
"is  that  my  boys  shall  invariably,  when  in  conversation, 
repeat  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they  may  be 
addressing.  '  Yes,  Mrs.  Jones,'  '  No,  Mr.  Smith,' 
'  Good  morning.  Miss  Helen  '  —  this  formula  goes  on 
indefinitely  with  them.  I  train  them  to  do  this,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  courtesy  and  good  form  of  the 
practice  as  becau.se  of  my  keen  sense  of  the  commercial 
value  of  the  habit  to  them  in  later  life.  A  handicap  of 
my  business  life  has  been  my  inability  to  recall  names, 
and  it  is  one  that  I  think  might  have  been  prevented 
if  I  had  been  carefully  trained  in  my  childhood.  A 
quick  and  subtle  compliment  is  conveyed  in  addressing 
a  person  promptly  by  name. — New  York  Post. 

We  commend  every  word  of  this  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  parents,  especially  "because  of  the  courtesy 
and  good  form  of  the  practice."  One  hears  "  Yes," 
"  No,"  "  What?"  "  What  d'  ye  say  ?"  etc.,  spoken  in 
abrupt  tones  from  children  to  their  elders  until  the 
nerves  fairly  tingle.  What  an  atmosphere  of  genuine 
warmth  and  courtesy  would  help  to  surround  us  if  this 
rule  would  prevail ! 


I  find  the  Review  a  splen3id  medium  by  which  to 
keep  in  touch  with  my  fellow-workers.  M.  G.  D. 

I  thank  you  for  the  able  manner  in  which  the  Review 
is   edited  and  for   the  pleasure   its  perusal   has  given. 

T.  R. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Mies  Marion  Watheii,  (graduate  of  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  Kinder- 
garten TraiiMM);  School,  and  who  is  now  tcuchin;;  in  Milford, 
N.  B.,  has  been  appointe<l  director  of  the  Cbarlottetown 
kindergarten,  one  of  the  Ixjst  e<nii[)i>e<l  kindergartens  in  the 
Dominion. 


On  May  11,  the  pupils  of  the  public  school,  Gondola  Point, 
Kings  county,  N.  B.,  under  the  direction  of  their  teafher, 
Mi-<.<  Maggie  M.  Pickles,  and  a.saiste<l  by  many  kind  friends, 
belli  a  very  successful  entertainment  and  pie  social.  The  sum 
of  .■?,"}7.40  was  realized  wliich  will  I*  use<l  to  purchase  a  flag, 
chemical  ap|>aratu8,  etc. 


-Mr.  Mnr.'<hall  Maxwell  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  St. 
Andrews,  N.  B. ,  schools  to  take  a  course  at  McGill  University 
in  electrical  engineering. 


The  death  of  .Miss  Margaret  Stothart,  recently  a  teacher  in 
the  Victoria  School,  St.  John,  was  heard  with  regret  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  Miss  Stothart  was  a  faithful  and 
conscientious  teacher,  the  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  whose 
life  was  an  ins[>iration  to  her  pupils  who  will  remember  her 
with  gratitude  and  atfection. 


.  Forty  volumes  have  recently  been  added  to  the  Elgin, 
Albert  County,  school  library,  of  which  Mr.  B.  P.  Steeves, 
B.  A.,  is  the  principal.  Like  every  other  welletiuipped  library, 
it  has  subscribed  for  the  Review  Supplementary  Readings  in 
Canadian  Historv. 


The  trustees  of  District  No.  2,  Nelson,  N.  B.,  having  en- 
Urged  the  schoolhouse  and  ceiled  and  painted  the  walls,  did 
not  feel  able  to  erect  a  flag-pole  and  buy  a  flag  for  Empire  Day. 
They  were  ([uite  willing  but  lacked  the  means.  But  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  The  energetic  teticher.  Miss  A. 
Muud  Menzies,  assisted  by  the  trustees,  gave  a  school  enter- 
tainment on  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  18th,  at  which  about 
$28  was  realized.  Next  day  orders  were  given  for  a  40foot 
flag-pole  and  a  five-yard  Dominion  flag.  Long  may  it  wave  ! 
both  as  an  emblem  of  the  loyalty  of  the  district  and  of  their 
enterprise  and  spirit.  Miss  Menzies  is  an  excellent  teacher 
and  spares  no  pains  to  promote  the  welfare  of  her  pupils.  She 
it  ably  supfwrted  by  a  very  efficient  secretary  to  trustees,  Mr. 
Cieo.  A.  Flett,  who  takes  time  from  a  large  and  extending 
business  to  help  all  he  can  in  educational  matters. 


Residents  of  Blackville,  N.  B.,  have  been  much  disturbed 
over  the  report  that  the  trustees  intende<l  to  build  a  new 
schoolhouse  on  the  old  site.  Inspector  Mersereau  held  an 
informal  meeting  on  May  loth,  to  discuss  this  ((uestion  of 
location.  It  is  now  said  that  the  trustees  have  chosen  the 
highest,  driest  and  best  location  in  the  village  and  that  the 
Inspector  has  given  his  sanction  to  it.  But  this  does  not 
please  those  who  wish  the  school  at  their  doors.  John  L. 
Murray,  Esq.,  of  Doaktown,  has  been  awarded  the  contract. 


On  Arbor  Day,  .May  18th  last,  our  "Beaver"  Naturalist 
Club  met  at  Upham,  Kings  County,  N.  B.  After  roll-call, 
answered  by  (juotations,  we  had  the  minutes  read  by  the 
secretary  and  they  were  approved.  Then  it  was  proposed 
that  the  secretary  write  to  John  W.  Spencer,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  for  the  series  of  Nature  Leaflets.  Next  we  had 
compositions  read  about  the  maple,  apple  and  other  trees  of 
the  forest,  and   sang  two    Arbor  Day  songs  and  "  Soldiers  of 


the  Queen."  Aft«r  this  we  played  ball  and  games  till  tea- 
time  ;  after  tea  we  went  home,  having  lia<l  an  agreeable 
afternoon.  Com. 


-Mr.  Frank  Allen,  M.  A.,  who  during  the  alwence  of  Mr. 
Oulton  at  .Motiill  University,  conducted  his  classes  in  science 
in  the  high  school,  .Moncton,  N.  B.,  has,  since  leaving  the 
high  school,  been  pursuing  a  postgraduate  course  in  physics 
and  mathematics  at  Cornell  University.  His  many  friends 
will  be  plea.sed  to  learn  that  he  ha.s  had  a  very  successful 
career.  Last  Christmas  he  secured  a  valuable  Scholarship  in 
the  University  and  has  also  been  awarded  for  the  following 
year  a  fellowship  in  physics,  which  is  donat<'<l  by  President 
White  of  the  University.  It  is  worth  |5iJ<J  in  cash  and  other 
valuable  privileges.  Mr.  Allen  has  also  been  re<iuested  by 
Prof.  Nichols,  of  the  I'hysics  Department  of  Cornell,  to  read 
an  original  pa[)ei  in  Physiological  Optics  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  which  meets  in 
New  York  during  the  latter  {«irt  of  June.  —  Mom-Ion  Trmuirript. 

Ex-Principal  David  .Soloan  of  the  New  Glasgow  High  .School 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Normal  .School, 
Truro.  .Mr.  Soloan  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  position,  both 
by  his  natural  gifts  and  by  a  long  course  of  successful  teach- 
ing and  training  in  different  institutions  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  is  broad-minded,  free  from  petty  prejudices 
and  narrowness,  and  is  altogether  a  man  of  whom  we  all  may 
be  proud. — Eiilerprise,  iVeio  Gla-igoiv. 


A  very  successful  institute  of  the  French  Acadian  teachers 
of  Clare  and  Argyle,  Digby  (Jounty,  N.  S.,  was  held  at  Church 
Point,  on  the  17th  and  I8tli  of  May.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  papers  and  discussions  ufran  them,  which 
must  have  provetl  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  teachers 
present.  Rev.  J.  .J.  Sullivan  was  president  of  this,  the  first 
institute  of  Acadian  French  teachers  held  in  Digby,  and 
discharge*!  the  duties  of  his  position  with  much  grace  and  tact. 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Educjition,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  gave  an  eloc|uent  address  at 
the  public  meeting.  Addresses  were  also  given  by  Hon.  H.  A. 
Comeau,  M.  P.  P.,  Rev.  Pere  Dagnaud,  Prin.  J.  P.  Connolly, 
of  the  Clare  Academy,  and  others. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


Two  additions'  to  Siepmann's  Elementary  French  Series  are 
before  me.  They  contain  the  characteristic  appendices  of  the 
Siepmann  Series  in  addition  to  the  usual  notes,  vocabularies 
and  lists  of  irregular  verbs.  The  first  is  a  story  of  adventure 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  Nonnand.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Peru. 
The  Incas  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Spanish  troops 
and  rise  in  rebellion.  The  story  is  sure  to  interest  all  lovers 
of  adventure.  The  second  story  is  by  the  brother  of  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  a  wild  and  rocky  corner  of  France, 
near  Corsica,  once  the  stronghold  of  marauding  bands  of  Moors. 

Heaths'  have  included  in  their  Modern  Language  Series 
Tales  from  the  Carpathians,  by  the  Poet  Queen  of  Roumania, 
better  known  by  the  nom  de  plume  "  Carmen  Sylva."  These 
charming  tales,  five  in  number,  were  first  written  in  (Jerraan 
and  then  translated  into  Roumanian.  They  are  well-suited 
for  beginners.     Dr.  Bernhardt's  editing  has  smoothed  the  way 

'  L'Emeraude  des  Incas.  By  Charles  Normand.  Edited 
by  Aston  Binns.  Pp.  XVIII,  l.'je.  Macmillan&Co.,  London. 
Price  28.     Toronto  :  Copp,  Clark  &  Co. 

La  Touk  DE.S  Maures.  By  E.  Daudet.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Wall.  Pp.  XVIII,  134,  and  map.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
Price  2s.     Toronto  :  Copp,  Clark  &  Co. 

'  Carmen  Sylva's  Auk  meinem  Konujmrh.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Bernhardt.  Pp.  VII,  132.  Price  30  cents  :  (iautier's 
jMatnra.  Edite<l  by  Dr.  Schinz.  Pp.  VII,  143.  Price  35 
cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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with  notes  and  vocabulary.  Gautier's  La  Jettatura  is  intended 
for  advanced  students  in  French.  An  interesting  introduction 
explains  the  nature  of  the  .superstitious  belief  in  the  Jettature 
or  spell  which  was  supposed  to  be  cast  over  one  person  by 
another.  Interesting  references  to  the  mystery  of  the  belief 
are  made.  The  editor  remarks  that  the  belief  is  based  on  a 
true  phenomenon.     He  cites  hypnotism  as  an,illustration. 

In  the  copy  before  me  ajcurious  slip  has  occurred.  Pages 
50,  51,  54,  and  55  are  blanks. 

The  plan  of  the  Empire  Series  of  readers'  published  by  the 
MacKinlay  Bros.,  of  Halifax,  is  a  simple  and  natural  one. 
Their  prime  object  is  to  create  an  interest  in  all  available 
topics  in  which  children  are  interested,  such  as  occur  in  their 
conversation  at  home  and  at  play,  and  to  use  these  with  apt 
illustrations  as  the  foundation  of  an  easy  and  natural  course 
of  reading.  The  success  of  the  readers  can  easily  be  foretold 
when  one  opens  the  books  and  watches  the  charming  simplicity 
and  naturalness  which  attends  each  step.  Both  editors  and 
publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  admirable  way  in 
which  the  work  has  been  done. 


We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association, (Mr.  A.  McKay,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Halifax)  the  Report'  of  the  Third  Convention  of  this  Association, 
held  in  Halifax  in  1898.  It  is  a  well-printed,  well-bound, 
carefully-indexed  volume  of  450  pages.  Unavoidable  delay 
has  been  caused  in  the  appearance  of  the  Report  by  the  loss 
of  several  papers,  failure  of  authors  to  return  proof-sheets 
promptly,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  McKay  very  pertinently  advises  that 
in  future  similar  delay  be  prevented  by  giving  the  Secretary 
three  copies  of  each  paper — type-written,  where  possible — and 
by  allowing  the  Secretary  himself  to  correct  the  proof-sheets. 
We  would  recommend  in  addition  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  to  aid  in  the  collecting  and  editing  of  such  a  large 
store  of  materials.  The  Report,  however,  loses  none  of  its 
interest  by  being  a  little  late  in  coming  out.  Tliose  who  were 
present  at  the  Convention  will  be  interested  in  reviving  their 
memories  of  what  was  said  and  done  in  this  third  great 
parliament  of  Canadian  teachers,  while  those  who  were  not 
present  will  find  that  it  is  no  ephemeral  interest  which 
attaches  to  many  of  the  very  able  and  interesting  papers  pre- 
pared for  that  occasion,  covering  as  they  do  almost  all  phases 
of  work  in  such  a  wide  field  of  educational  subjects  —  School 
Inspection,  Normal  and  Training  Schools,  Elementary  Schools, 
including  Kindergarten,  Higher  Education,  and  Industrial 
Education. 

This  volume  should  not  only  be  placed  in  all  school  and 
college  libraries  where  it  may  serve  as  a  permanent  record  in 
the  annals  of  educational  thought  and  progress  in  Canada: 
it  should  be  read — some  of  the  papers  will  bear  close  study — 
by  every  thoughtful  teacher  in  the  Dominion.  We  have 
received  the  report  too  late  to  permit  of  our  entering  at  any 
length  in  the  present  issue  into  the  nature  of  the  contents. 
Even  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
these  discussionstook  place,  those  who  have  a  proper  perspective 
in  viewing  the  trend  of  educational  progress  in  our  midst  and 


'  The  Empire  Series  :  Infant  Reader  ;  Primer,  Parts  I  and 
II.     Halifax,  N.  S.     A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Publishers. 

'  The  Dominion  EDncATioNAi,  Association.  The  Minutes 
of  Proceedings,  with  Addresses  and  Papers  of  the  Third  Con- 
vention of  the  A.ssociation,  held  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  August  2-5, 
1898.     Published  by  the  Association.    Pi>.  451 ;  Price,  50  cents. 


any  wide  view  a  field,  can  already  recognize  some  of  the 
changes  for  the  better  which  have  been  brought  about  in  great 
measure  by  the  deliberations  of  the  educational  leaders  who 
assembled  in  Halifax  on  that  occasion.  In  the  case  of  those 
intending  to  be  present  at  the  next  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  Ottawa  next  year,  nb  better  preparation  than  the  study 
of  this  Report  can  be  imagined  for  bringing  them  into  touch 
with  the  (luestions  of  the  day,  and  enabling  them  to  mark  the 
progress  wliich  three  years  of  activity  ha\-e  brought  to  pass  in 
the  section  of  the  educational  world  embraced  by  our  Dominion. 


JUNE  MAGAZINES. 


The  Living  Aye  for  June  2nd  has  an  attractive  table  of  con- 
tents, including  Count  Tolstoi's  New  Romance,  Ladysmith  after 
the  Siege,  William  Cowper,Women'sClubs  in  America,  Summer 
in  the  Forest,and  other  interesting  articles. . .  .The  Ganadian 
Magazine  contains  a  new  poem  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond,  en- 
titled Ma  Leetle  Cabane,  another  delightful  character  sketch 
of  the  French  habitan.  Canadian  Celebrities,  No.  XIV,  The 
Functions  of  a  Governor-General,  Robert  Barr  and  Literature 
in  Canada,  with  Current  Events,  People  and  Aftairs,  Book 
Reviews,  stories  and  descriptive  sketches,  make  up  a  very  in- 
teresting number  ....  The  June  Magazine  Number  of  The 
Oiitlook  is  the  eleventh  annual  illustrated  recreation  num- 
ber. In  this  issue,  as  usual,  much  space  is  given  to  il- 
lustrated articles  dealing  with  out-of-door  and  vacation 
topics.  Among  the  writers  are  :  Henry  Van  Dyke,  who 
talks  in  a  poetic  and  picturesque  vein  of  Izaak  Walton  ; 
William  Gillette,  the  actor,  who  writes  of  The  House  Boat 
in  America  ;  Ernest  IngersoU,  who  has  an  illustrated  re- 
view of  Mr.  Chapman's  new  book  on  Bird  Photography. 
Other  articles  deal  with  fiction,  recreation  topics,  Paris  Ex- 
position, coming  conventions,  travelling  abroad,  and,  in 
addition,  the  usual  editorial  review  of  the  week  and  comment 
on  current  affairs  and  new  books.       {$3  a  year.     The  Outlook 

Company,  New  York) The  Atlantic  Monthhj  for  this  month 

is  a  bright  and  readable  number.  In  addition  to  the  stories 
and  sketches,  it  has  a  generous  share  of  its  usual  more  solid 
literary  and  educational  articles.  William  Cranston  Lawton 
argues  for  the  study  of  German  as  a  substitute  for  Greek  in 
high  schools,  maintaining  that  the  use  of  Greek  is  abnormal, 
while  that  of  German,  which  he  would  substitute,  is  far  more 
educative,  and  for  the  life-work  of  the  pupils  is  indispensable, 
especially  so  on  accou.it  of  the  kinship  of  the  nations  and  the 
languages.  , .  A  notable  article  in  the  CmUury  is  The  Problem 
of  Increasing  Human  Energy,  contributed  to  the  June  number 
by  Nikola  Tesla,  the  electric  investigator.  Mr.  Tesla  regards 
mankind  as  a  body  in  motion,  and  addresses  himself  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  its  force.  This  can  be  done,  he  thinks, 
in  three  ways  :  by  increasing  its  mass,  reducing  its  friction, 
and  adding  to  its  velocity.  The  article  is  interesting  from  its 
human  standpoint. . .  .St.  Nicholas  is  always  bright  and  season- 
able. There  are  fairy  stories,  and  other  stories  more  or  less 
true  ;  humorous  and  serious  pictures  ;  and,  in  nature  and 
science,  seasonable  accounts  of  the  doings  of  birds  and  reptiles, 
plants  and  trees.... The  Chautaurjnnn  and  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  Herald  are  at  hand,  the  former  with  its  entertaining 
subjects,  effectively  pictured,  and  reading  courses  for  busy 
people  ;  the  latter  with  its  programme  of  lectures,  concerts 
and  entertainments  for  the  season  of  1900 Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Ian  Maclaren  are  among  the  con- 
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Always  Bead  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  h  puUMed  about  the  10th  of 
every  month.     If  not  received  withiti  a  week  afttr  that  dale,  write  to  tlie 

ttffii'e. 

THE  HE  VIE  W  ia  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  notification  is 
receirfd  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearaties  paid. 

When  you  rhatvje  your  aHdress,  notify  us  at  once,  ffiving  the  old  as 
icell  a,i  the  new  address.     This  will  sare  time  and  corrcsptmdence. 

The  nutiibiT  on  your  atldreifs    tells   to  whtU  whole   number  oj    the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  i»  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  businesJt  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


An  Iniiex  to  volume   thiitcin  of  the  Hi-.viiiu  is  pub- 
lished with  this  number. 


Look  out  for  the  new  Suppleiiicntiiry  Reading  book 
for  lower  grades — "Fairy  Talcs  and  Fables" -soon  to 
be  published  by  Messrs.  A.  &,  W.  MacK  inlay,   Halifax. 


Is  there  a  library  in  connection  with  your  school  ! 
If  not,  start  one  this  year  if  it  only  consists  of  a  dozen 
books,  and  manage  it  on  business  principles. 


We  hope  our  readers  have  had  a  pleasant  vacation, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  year  which  they  are  about 
entering  upon  will  give  better  educational  results  than 
any  previous  year.     It  rests  with  themselves  to  do  this. 


What  are  you  as  a  teacher  going  to  do  this  year  for 
your  scholars  and  the  community  to  encourage  a  taste 
for  good  sound  literature  (  In  addition  to  a  library 
you  may  be  able  to  start  a  reading  circle. 


Mk.  Kidnek,  director  of  the  McDonald  Manual 
Training  School  at  Truro,  gave  an  excellent  address  at 
the  Hummer  .School  at  Bear  River,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  educational  aspects  of  manual  training. 


Wb  Invite  attention  to  the  suggestions  on  Nature 
Study  in  this  number.  We  would  like  to  make  the 
Review  more  valuable  this  year  than  ever  to  our  readers 
not  only  on  this  subject  but  others.  We  invite  teachers 
to  suggest  questions  and  topics  for  our  'Round  Table 
Talks  and  for  the  Primary  School  and  Busy  Work 
columns.  If  you  don't  find  what  you  want  in  the 
Review  ask  for  it. 


Do  you  intend  to  make  your  school  premises  and 
your  surroundings  better  and  more  fully  ei|uipped  at 
the  end  of  the  year  than  you  f(iund  them  at  the  begin- 
ning 'I  If  so,  that  will  convince  the  trustees  that  you 
are  the  right  man  or  woman  to  teach  their  .school  ;  and 
this  will  (lo  more  to  solve  the  questions  of  permani^ncy 
and  better  salaries  for  teachers  than  acres  of  foolscap 
covered  with  the  most  ingenious  and  convincing  argu- 
ments. 


The  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Halifax  was  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  our  teachers.  There  was  an  enrolment  of 
over  500,  of  whom  214  were  from  Nova  Scotia,  S  from 
the  other  provinces,  and  the  lemainder  from  the  New 
England  States.  The  city  and  provincial  governments 
contriiiuted  liberallj'  to  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors, 
the  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  exchange  of  friendly 
sentiment  delightful.  Hosts  and  guests  were  etjually 
entertained  and  benefited  by  the  reciprocity  of  ideas 
and  courtesies.  The  complimentary  concert  in  the 
Public  Gardens  and  the  excursion  on  tlie  "Stanley" 
wi  I  long  l>e  rememljered  as  delightful  experiences. 

.\fter  the  close  of  the  meetings,  a  few  of  the  Ameri- 
r.ti  teachers  remained  a  few  days  in  Halifax  and  other 
puis  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  a  large  nuniljer  spent  the 
I.  iiiainder  of  their  holidays  in  one  or  other  of  the  many 
,  liMiraing  summer  resorts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Iv  1  -V  ird  Island. 
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The  College  Summer  School. 


In  good  health  the  wisest  recreation  is  a  change  of 
work.  That  the  consequences  of  complete  cessation 
from  mental  work  for  a  long  period  each  year  may  Ije 
serious  is  recognized  by  the  great  universities.  Harvard 
has  a  six  weeks'  course  attended  by  about  six  hundred 
students  annually.  Instruction  is  given  in  English, 
mathematics,  classics,  gymnastics,  physics,  the  natural 
sciences  and  in  many  other  subjects.  The  student  is 
strongly  recommended  to  confine  himself  or  herself  to 
one  subject.  In  many  instances  the  subject  taken  may 
be  counted  as  equivalent  to  a  half  course  at  Harvard. 
But  the  fees  and  the  cost  of  living  at  Cambridge  make 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  too  great  an  expense  for 
many.  Our  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces,  which  has  met  for  two  weeks  during  many 
summers  in  some  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  does  good  work  in  the  stimulus 
it  gives  to  teachers  in  natural  science  and  other  subjects. 
The  fortnight's  recreation  is  pleasant,  and  what  with 
the  changes  of  place  of  meeting  and  the  excursions,  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  our  native  land 
is  increased. 

Many  of  our  best  teachers  are  anxious  to  study 
mathematics,  the  modern  languages,  etc.,  during  a 
portion  of  the  summer  months.  After  the  school  term 
is  ended  and  they  have  taken  some  needed  rest,  they 
find  all  the  colleges  in  our  provinces  closed.  Many  of 
the  professors  are  enjoying  a  five  months'  vacation. 
The  scientific  apparatus  and  the  libraries  are  rarely 
visited  except  by  the  janitors  who  come  to  brush  off  the 
long-settled  dust.  To  the  teacher  who  spends  the  long 
winter  in  performing  important,  but  tedious  and  often 
thankless  tasks,  the  maritime  colleges  are  absolute- 
ly closed.  Yet  among  the  thousands  who  are  thus 
excluded  are  bright  and  receptive  intellects,  the  training 
of  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the 
college  in  every  part  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Har- 
vard greatly  extends  her  influence  by  banding  her 
summer  students  into  the  Harvard  Teachers' Association. 
Any  maritime  college  which  opened  its  doors  for  four 
weeks  to  ihe  teachers  of  the  provinces  would  secure  the 
adherence  of  those  who  influence  the  choice  of  our 
future  college  students. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  moreover,  to  the  country 
that  our  teachers  should  be  ever  progressing  in  exact- 
ness of  scholarship.  The  governments  of  the  provinces 
would  not  fail  to  understand  the  importance  of  a  move- 
ment which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  annual  lapse  of 
its  employees  into  mental  atrophy  ;  but  would  spread 
higher  ideals  of  scholarship  and  culture.  Those  who 
would  use  their  means  to  promote  the  public  good,  could 


hardly  find  a  better  investment  than  in  enabling  one  or 
more  of  our  colleges  to  open  the  doors  for  a  month  in  the 
long  vacation.  Few  business  men  could  look  with  satis- 
faction on  one  of  the  enterprises  which  remained  dormant 
for  one-third  of  the  entire  year.  A  long  period  of 
stagnation  will  in  the  intellectual  world,  as  in  other 
spheres  of  life,  lead  to  impaired  power  and  indolence 
during  the  working  period.  Such  a  .session  of  the 
college  might  do  something  to  remedy  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  which  exists  at  present.  In  the  govern- 
ment examinations  in  Nova  Scotia,  an  attempt  is  made 
once  a  year  to  find  out  in  an  hour's  written  examination 
for  each  subject  what  the  student  has  learned  from  a 
scientific  text-book  and  what  has  been  done  in  the 
laboiatory.  As  in  the  great  majority  of  schools  there 
are  no  laboratories,  and  in  almost  all  the  schools  with- 
out exception  no  teachers  who  have  received  the  necessary 
training  for  conducting  laboratory  exercies,  the  results 
cannot  be  other  than  deplorable.  They  have  been 
described  graphically  and  frequently  by  the  eminent 
scientist  who  examines  the  papers  and  who  has  often 
vigorously  denounced  the  system.  One  of  its  worst 
features  is  that  it  puts  every  temptation  in  the  way  of 
the  student  to  claim  laboratory  work  which  has  not  been 
done,  and  in  the  pre.sent  state  of  affairs  in  most  of  the 
schools  could  not  be  done.  Such  pretension  on  the  part 
of  the  .student  is  the  same  habit  of  mind  which  leads 
many  a  man  or  woman  to  procure  goods  under  false 
pretences.  A  remedy  should  be  sought  in  training  the 
teachers  to  use  intelligently  such  simple  apparatus  as 
the  school  sections  can  buy.  This  could  be  done  well 
in  a  summer  school  held  in  one  of  our  colleges. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  country  is  the  proper 
place  for  the  teacher  in  vacation ;  but  most  of  the 
teachers  have  been  in  the  country  during  the  long  term 
of  ten  months.  They  should  have  the  change  which 
the  life  of  the  town  affords.  Happily  too,  our  country 
is  not  yet  so  thickly  settled  that  any  town  or  city  is  out 
of  convenient  reach  of  natural  parks  of  great  beauty. 
Study  at  the  summer  school  could  be  varied  by  short 
excursions  to  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  where  are 
many  things  to  delight  the  eye  and  the  ear.  We  may 
reasonably  hope  that  some  one  of  our  colleges  in  these 
provinces  will  rise  soon  to  this  great  opportunity  It 
will  deserve  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  public. 


"That  question  is  not  in  the  book  we  are  authorized 
to  use  at  all,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  marked 
if  we  don't  know  it." 

So  writes  one  of  the  candidates  for  a  first  class  license 
in  the  recent  examinations  in  New  Brunswick,  referring 
to  a  certain  question  in  one  of  the  examination  papers. 
Does  she  expect  to  teach  the  book  when  she  gets  her 
license,  or  to  teach  the  subject  1 
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Rambles  Through    Forest,   Lake    and   River. 


No.  I. 
To  get  nearer  to  dear  old  Mother  Nature;  to  get  an 
impulse  from  the  veinal  wood  tliat  would  carry  us 
through  another  j-ear  and  leave  impressions  that  would 
last  us  through  a  lifetime;  to  ply  the  pa<ldle  on  little 
known  lakes  in  a  wilderness  visited  only  by  hunters  and 
trappers,  and  abounding  with  moose,  caribou,  deer, 
beaver  and  otter  ;  to  carry  impedimenta  over  portages 
traversed  by  Indians  centuries  ago,  and  to  guide  our 
frail  canoe  through  rapids  and  amid  boulders  on  streams 
in  Northern  New  Brunswick  that  have  delighted 
voyageurs  from  time  immemorial — these  were  some  of 
the  attractions  that  brought  my  companion  and  myself 
one  bright  day  in  early  July  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tobique  River.  Before  us  lay  a  wilderness,  unknown 
to  us,  and  known  only  to  the  few  who  had  occasionally 
penetrated  it.  Behind  us  lay  the  bustling,  busy  world, 
whose  cares  were  to  be  laid  aside  for  nearly  four  weeks 
for  the  delights  that  so  few  experience.  At  our  side 
were  the  trusty  guides  and  the  trusty  team  that  were 
to  convey  us  over  a  rough  road  for  twenty  miles  until 
we  reached  our  first  camping  ground  on  the  borders  of 
Trouser's  Lake, — there  to  dismiss  all  "helps"  from 
the  outside  world  in  the  shape  of  guides  and  horses, 
and  depend  on  our  own  resources  for  the  hundred  miles 
that  lay  before  us  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  pic- 
turesque regions  of  New  Brunswick. 

It  was  a  matter  of  choice  to  depend  upon  ourselves 
instead  of  taking  guides.  There  is  a  charm  in  picking 
up  old  portage  routes,  in  threading  pathless  woods, 
aided  by  map  and  compass,  in  guiding  a  canoe  amid 
lakes  and  through  rough  streams,  known  only  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  such  a  pleasure.  And  we  had  the 
experience  of  former  trips  to  help  us.  We  had  planned 
this  excursion  into  the  wilderness  two  years  before, 
when  from  the  top  of  Sagamook  mountain  that  rises 
from  Nictor  Lake  we  had  scanned  this  expanse  of 
forest  with  its  lakes  and  streams  hidden  away  in  its 
broad  bosom.  It  had  been  a  fascinating  pursuit  during 
these  two  years  to  study  the  maps,  to  pick  up  all  stray 
bits  of  information  about  the  unknown  wilderness,  to 
dwell  upon  the  days  of  toil  and  pleasure  before  us,  the 
nights  that  would  find  us  with  tents  pitched  in  some 
woody  nook  by  lake  or  stream,  talking  over  the  adven- 
tures and  discr  veries  of  the  day,  discussing  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  lake  and  brook  trout,  with  such  adjuncts 
as  ham,  rice,  buckwheat  cakes —browned  to  the  pilch  of 
perfection — hard  tack  and  coffee,  watching  the  expiring 
embers  of  the  camp  fire,  or  tlie  moon  and  stars  as  they 
glittered  through  the  leafy  woods  high  above  us,  lulled 


by  the  stillness  of  that  forest  into  refresliing  slum- 
ber, startled  ever  and  anon  through  iho  night  by  the 
loon,  whose  wild  notes  are  so  in  keeping  with  the  utter 
loneliness  of  a  night  in  the  forest. 

But  let  it  not  )x)  supposed  that  we  had  undertaken 
this  trip  into  an  unknown  forest  without  plenty  of 
past  experience  to  guide  us,  without  comfortable  camp 
equipments  and  proper  clothing,  and  without  a  generous 
supply  of  good  food.  To  prepare  for  every  event  and 
hazard  that  may  arise  is  not  only  prudent — it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  health  and  safety.  To  neglect  such 
etjuipment  would  be  positively  dangerous  ;  but  to  keep 
it  down  to  the  minimum  point  is  just  as  essential,  where 
everything  has  to  be  carried  in  a  light  canoe,  weighing, 
as  ours  did,  only  sixty  pounds,  and  where  every  article 
had  to  be  carried  on  our  backs  over  portages  varying 
from  fifty  yards  up  to  two  or  three  miles.  That  is  too 
much  hardship,  says  the  "  specially  conducted  "  forest 
tourist.  Yes,  but  there  is  an  independence  about  it ; 
there  is  even  a  pleasure  in  carrying  across  a  portage  a 
canoe,  Indian  fashion,  or  a  load  that  is  so  "  scientifi- 
cally "  arranged  that  it  brings  into  play  every  muscle 
of  your  body.  With  an  appetite  that  demolishes  rapidly 
the  provisions,  giving  a  promise  of  greater  lightness 
to  every  succeeding  load,  and  a  strength  and  exhiliration 
gained  from  exercise  and  buoyant  forest  air,  portaging 
may  not  only  be  endured — it  may  become  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  vagrant  life  in  the  wilderness.  It  just 
depends  upon  how  you  take  to  it.  If  you  had  a  com- 
panion such  as  I  had  in  Prof.  Ganong,  whose  cheery 
and  buoyant  disposition  and  force  of  will  triumphs  over 
every  obstacle,  whose  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and 
canoeing  have  been  gained  by  intelligent  and  patient 
experience,  and  whose  hard  work  is  seasoned  by  obser- 
vation and  original  comment  on  every  object  and  ex- 
perience met  with,  then  the  pleasure  and  novelty  of  a 
forest  excursion  becomes  an  event  in  one's  life.  It  is 
infectious;  and  one  purpose  in  writing  this  series  of 
articles  is  to  show  the  genuine  pleasure  that  may  be 
gained  from  sucli  excursions,  the  vigorous  health  that 
they  give,  and  the  results  that  may  be  accomplished 
from  an  intelligent  exploration  of  the  little  known 
regions  of  our  provinces.  Our  teachers  and  college 
students  have  not  only  the  prospect  of  gaining  new  life 
and  vigor  from  such  trips,  but  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  add  something  new  and  of  value  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  provinces.  The  amateur  explorer,  provi- 
ded with  a  few  simple  scientific  instruments,  can  do 
much  useful  work  in  exploring  little  known  regions  that 
have  not  been  surveyed.  Prof.  Ganong  has  in  this 
way  added  very  much — more  than  any  amateur  explo- 
rer has  done — to  the  physiography  and   natural  history 
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of  New  Brunswick.  And  the  equipment  may  be  as 
simple  as  ours  was — a  compass,  barometer,  sounding 
line,  camera,  plant  press,  with  a  few  simple  appliances. 
Look  at  a  map  of  New  Brunswick.  Find  the 
Tobique  River.  Pick  out  its  right  hand  branch  and 
you  will  see  that  it  comes  from  a  system  of  lakes  and 
streams  in  the  wilderness  of  northern  New  Brunswick. 
It  was  this  entire  system  that  we  traversed  in  four 
weeks,  going  in  at  Trouser's  Lake  and  coming  out  by 
the  Serpentine  river.  We  visited  eighteen  lakes,  of 
which  at  least  one-third  are  not  laid  down  on  the  map, 
saw  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  beaver,  in  their 
ingeniously  constructed  houses  and  dams,  went  through 
woods  and  marshes  where  moose,  caribou  and  deer 
tracks  are  as  well  beaten  as  the  tracks  in  a  cow  pas- 
ture, where  these  wild  animals  were  daily  seen  in  their 
native  haunts,  and  where  our  presence  often  excited  so 
little  attention,  that  the  animals  often  went  on  feeding 
after  gazing  at  us  for  some  time,  where  the  noblest 
forests  were  to  be  seen  in  their  primeval  condition 
without  a  vestige  or  trace  of  the  ravages  of  fire.  (Long 
may  they  remain  so  !)  A  lake  that  gave  the  highest 
recorded  altitude  of  any  in  the  province  was  reached, 
and  another  that  gave  the  deepest  soundings. 

G.  U.  Hay. 


Summer  School  of  Science. 


Situated  amid  curving  hills,  with  trim,  neat  home- 
steads and  well  kept  lawns,  occupying  every  point  of 
vantage  often  in  the  most  picturesque  spots  imaginable, 
with  slopes  beautified  by  shade  trees,  cherry  and  apple 
orchards  and  well  tilled  grain  fields,  with  shady  gorges 
and  roads  running  into  it  from  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  compass,  the  village  of  Bear  River,  N.  S.,  was  the 
happy  home  for  a  fortnight  of  the  students  who  gathered 
at  the  Summer  School.  The  school  met  on  the  26th 
of  July  and  remained  in  session  (its  fourteenth)  until 
the  10th  of  August.  ■  During  that  time  no  efforts  were 
spared  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  enterprising  village  to 
make  the  visitors  enjoy  themselves.  There  were  lus- 
cious cherries  in  abundance,  upon  which  all  were  invited 
to  regale  themselves  either  from  tree-top  or  beneath 
its  shade,  or  reclining  in  hammocks  on  the  verandahs. 
The  "  freedom  of  the  city  "  extended  to  the  members  of 
the  school  was  no  empty  term.  Wherever  they  went 
they  found  a  hospitable  welcome.  Comfortable  homes 
awaited  them.  A  friendly  nod  of  recognition  greeted 
them  at  every  turn  ;  and  the  cheerful  liabit  of  singing 
or  whistling,  which  the  people  have,  whether  at  work  or 
leisure,  became  catching.  Every  facility  was  afforded 
for  the  school  to  do  its  work,  and  so  complete  were  the 
preparations  to  this  end  and  so  hoiue-like  and  charming 


the  surroundings,  that  when  the  day  came  for  the  firs 
excursion  to  Annapolis    Royal — the  thirteenth  day  of 
the   session — many   turned   their   backs   regretfully    on 
the  pretty  town,  which  regret  was   deepened  when  the 
hour  for  departure  at  the  close  of  the  session  came. 

The  school,  in  many  respects,  was  the  most  successful 
in  its  history,  and  much  of  its  success  is  due  to  admira- 
ble local  arrangements,  the  moving  spirit  in  which  was 
the  local  Secretary,  W.  E.  Read,  Esq.  Mr.  Read  dis- 
played an  energy,  a  business  ability,  and  tact  that 
amounted  to  genius,  and  what  made  it  look  the  more 
like  genius  was,  that  to  the  ordinary  on-looker,  he 
never  seemed  to  be  doing  much  of  anything.  But  the 
courtesy  and  fulness  with  which  every  letter  of  enquiry 
was  answered  and  the  numberless  little  devices  contri- 
ved for  the  comfort  of  each  guest,  made  it  evident 
that  some  one  had  worked,  some  one  had  planned.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Summer  School  may  always  in  future 
have  a  local  secretary  built  after  the  model  of  Mr.  Read. 
Another  gentleman,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  making  this  year's  school  a  success  is  Mr.  S.  A. 
Starratt,  whose  devotion  to  its  interests  has  been  unre- 
mitting. The  president,  Mr.  W.  R.  Campbell,  and  the 
indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman,  were  also 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  school  a  success. 

Another  feature  that  makes  this  year's  school  pre- 
eminent was  the  interest  and  "  go  "  that  characterized 
the  class  work.  From  half-past  eight  in  the  morning 
until  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  the  Bear  River  school 
building  was  a  veritable  hive  of  industry.  The  secret 
of  this  was  an  open  one  to  the  onlooker.  The  laboratory 
and  field  were  more  prominent  than  ever  before,  and 
the  bright  and  eager  faces  of  students  plainly  indicated 
that  they  were  engaged  in  interesting  and  congenial 
work.  In  the  class  rooms  devoted  to  geology  and 
botany,  the  desks  and  tables  were  strewn  with  rocks, 
fossils  and  plants,  and  one  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  practical  and  useful  character  of  the  work  done. 
In  the  afternoon,  members  of  the  same  classes  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Bailey  and  Messrs.  Vroom  and 
Hay,  could  be  seen  picking  their  way  through  the 
windings  of  some  picturesque  dell  or  gorge,  now  study- 
ing ancient  forms  of  life  from  the  imprints  on  the  rocks, 
now  turning  their  attention  to  the  ever  present  active 
living  forms  around  them.  A  more  eager  and 
interested  class  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  than  that 
which  assembled  every  afternoon  with  Dr.  Andrews, 
engaged  in  the  blow-pipe  analysis  of  minerals,  and  the 
same  spirit  characterized  the  laboratory  work  of  Dr. 
Magee  in  chemistry  and  physics,  Messrs.  Oulton  and 
Dixon  in  zoology  and  Mr.  Starratt  in  physiology.  The 
demonstrations  carried  on  by  the  latter  teacher  before 
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his  class  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  also  to  some 
extent  in  tlie  advanced  botany  and  zoology  classes  will, 
it  is  hoped,  l)e  largely  extended  in  coming  years.  A 
feature  of  the  nature  work  that  was  much  missed  this 
year  was  the  field  study  of  birds  ami  insects.  VVe 
venture  to  propose  tliis  plan  for  next  year  :  that  the 
entire  afternoon  be  devoted  to  out-door  work  for  those 
interested  in  nature  study  ;  that  during  the  afternoon 
excursions  and  out-door  symposiums  be  arranged,  at 
which  all  the  class  shall  listen  in  turn  to  what  the 
respective  leaders  may  have  to  say  on  the  rocks  and  the 
physiography  of  the  sections,  the  plants,  insects  and  birds 
that  have  been  observed  during  the  ramble. 

But  the  laboratory  method  was  not  confined  to  the 
natural  science  clas.ses.  If  laboratory  work  means 
"get  up  and  do  something"  Principal  Cameron's  work  in 
English  literature  is  laboratory  work  of  the  highest 
type.  His  methods  are  analytical,  leading  his  students 
to  search  for  themselves.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  they 
carry  away  but  little  in  the  way  of  information  from  his 
classes.  Mrs.  Patterson's  kindergarten  work  with  the 
objective  illustrations  furnished  by  a  class  of  children, 
gave  ample  opportunity  to  primary  teachers  to  get 
something  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten. 
Miss  Ina  S.  Brown's  valuable  work  in  literature  and 
elocution,  as  well  as  her  readings,  impressed  all  with  the 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  her  methods.  ISIiss  Ada 
F.  Ryan's  instruction  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  has  been  an  excel- 
lent feature  in  the  summer  school  and  this  year  the 
interest  was  fully  maintained.  Dr.  Hall's  suggestive 
t«lks  on  education  gave  his  hearers  a  new  inspiration, 
because  he  has  always  something  of  fresh  interest  for 
them,  derived  from  his  large  experience  and  reading. 

The  evening  lectures  and  entertainments  were  full  of 
interest.  Scientific,  literary  and  general  topics  were 
presented  with  a  variety,  freijuency  and  fulness  that 
could  not  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  greedy  inquirer  after 
knowledge.  4  less  diffusive  and  abundant  programme 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  many,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  former  years  when  the  half  hour  allotted  to  a 
speaker  was  followed  by  a  general  discu.ssion  of  his  subject. 
But  many  of  the  evening  lectures  were  of  great  interest. 
The  paper  by  Miss  Eleanor  Robinson  on  the  plan  of 
teaching  Shakespeare  was  admirably  clear  and  suggestive 
and  of  great  value  to  teachers  of  English  literature. 

Dr.  Andrews'  lecture  on  bioplasm  gave  a  view  of  the 
science  of  life  that  was  exceedingly  striking  and  original. 
Dr.  Drumraond's  introduction  to  the  school  was  a  very 
happy  one,  and  he  will  be  cordially  welcomed  on  any 
future  occasion.  It  was  an  experience,  fresh  to  many, 
novel  and  delightful  to  all,  to  see  and  hear  a  man  who 
has  presented  the  world  with  a  marked  pha.se  of  Cana- 
dian life  and   literature. 

Mr  F.  A.  Pickett's  class  in  sketching  was  so  success- 
ful that  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  directors  teacher 
of  drawing  for  next  year. 

The  invitation  to  hold  the  next  session  at  Lunenburg 
was  accepted  and  a  large  attendance  is  looked  for.  It 
will  open  July  2.'5rd. 

Mr.W.  R.  Campbell  was  re-elected  president  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Seaman,  secretary.  Mr.  S.  A.  Starratt  ^?as 
elected  a  director  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Brittain,  whose 
term  has  expired. 
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MONITON,  N.  B. 
Geo.  J.  Oulton. 

Culloden,  N.  S. 
Ellen  G.  O'Connor. 

Berwick,  N.  S. 
Ida  A.  Parker. 

LrNENBCRG,  N.  S. 

.Minnie  Hewitt, 
B.  McKittrick. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Chas.  F.  Jenney, 
Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Jenney, 
Miss  May  Jenney. 

WBV.MorTii,  N.  S. 
Julia  Kenny. 


WOLFVILLE,  N.  S. 
Prof.   Kierstead. 

HlLLSBORO,  N.  B. 
H.  J.  McClatchy. 

Shelburne,  N.  S. 
Miss  E.  R.  Lyle. 

Bkchikfield,  N.  S. 

R.  R.  McLeod, 
Mrs.  R.  R.  McLeod. 

Charlottetown,  p.  E.  I. 

Bessie  L.  Gregor, 
Sarah  Harris, 
Emma  Hooper, 
J.  D.  Seaman, 
Laura  K.  Scott, 
Alexandra  Scott, 
Lee  N.  Seaman, 
Athol  W.  Seaman. 

North  St.  Eleanors,   P.E.I, 
Miss  M.  V.  Munro. 

Middleton,  N.  S. 

O.  P.  Goucher, 

Dr.  Raid, 

Mrs.  (Dr.)  Reid. 

Central  Falls,  Rhode 
Island,  U.  S.  A. 

Miss  S.  E.  Goldsmith. 

Canso,  N.  S. 
Mabel  L.  Hockin. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Sarah  Dodge. 

Windsor,  N.  S. 
Margaret  Dimock. 

LOCKEPORT,  N.  S. 
Wilhelmina  McDonald. 

Dartmouth,  N.  S. 
Miss  Ellis. 

West  Brooklyn,  Annapolis 
Co.,  N.  S. 

Annie  B.  Fenety, 
Belle  H.  Young. 

DOAKTOWN,  N.  B. 
May  Freeze. 

Bridoetown,  N.  S. 
Mabelle  Fash. 

SorTHAMl'TON,  N.   S. 

Jennie  Atkinson. 

Truro,  N.  S. 

W.  R.  Cainpliell, 
.Mrs.  W.  R.  (Campbell, 
Myrtle  McCallum, 
J."H.  Hall,  Ph.D. 
T.  B.  Kid  nor. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson, 
Grace  H.  Patterson. 

Maitland,  N.  S. 

Jean  Creelman. 

Bridgewater,  N.  S. 

Annie  Crouse, 
Mabel  Thompson. 

Wateeford,  N.  S. 
Laura  Denton. 

South  Farmington,  N.  S. 
Flora  Banks. 


Hebron,  N.  S. 

G.  D.  Blackadar, 
Mrs.  Butler. 

Digby,  N.  S. 
Mina  A.  Bishop. 

Hopewell  Cape,  N.  B. 
Miss  E.  R.  Bennett. 

Port  Maitland,  N.  S. 
David  C.  Crosby. 


Educational  Institute  of  New  Brunswick. 


The  Educational  Institute  of  New  Brunswick  met 
this  year  in  the  Aberdeen  School  at  Moncton.  Those 
who  remembered  the  meeting  which  took  place  there  in 
1890  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  evidence  of  educa- 
tional progress  which  a  decade  had  accomplished.  Then, 
there  was  not  a  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
members  of  the  Institute.  This  summer,  the  three 
hundred  teachers  met  in  a  building  that  has  no  superior 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  equipment,  in  well  fur- 
nished rooms — the  evidence  of  liberality  of  trustees  and 
the  good  taste  of  teachers.  The  visitors  spent  much 
time  in  going  from  room  to  room  examining  the  excellent 
drawings  on  the  blackboards  and  the  comfortable  sittings 
provided  for  pupils.  All  were  prepared  for  the  state- 
ment that  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch  made  in  one 
of  his  addresses, — that  Moncton  had  increased  its  school 
departments  fifty  per  cent  and  the  number  of  its  high 
school  pupils  over  two  hundred  per  cent  in  the  last  ten 
years.  It  was  indeed  an  object  lesson  ;  and  coupled 
with  the  opening  address  of  Dr.  Inch,  who  traced  the 
educational  progress  of  the  province  for  the  past  century 
— an  address  that  Dr.  Winship  characterized  as  wonder- 
ful— it  showed  the  crude  beginnings  of  our  schools  up 
to  the  signs  here  met  with  of  its  present  excellent 
development.  There  was  no  room  to  doubt  that  ex- 
ternally, at  least,  there  had  been  a  prodigious  advance 
along  educational  lines. 

The  programme  of  papers  and  discussions  of  the 
Moncton  Institute  was  equally  marked  and  progressive. 
The  executive  committee  made  no  mistake  in  inviting 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston,  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  In  the  two  admirable  addresses  that  he 
gave  there  was  much  to  stimulate  those  who  heard 
him  ;  and  the  elevated  tone  and  thoughtful  character 
of  the  sentiments  expressed,  onlivenerl  by  occasional 
touches  of  humor,  kept  his  hearers  «n  rapport  with  hira. 
He  will  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  should  he  visit  New 
Brunswick  again.  The  opening  address  of  Inspector 
Smith  was  brief  but  in  excellent  taste,  and  followed  by 
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tho  historic  address  of  Chief  .Superintendent  Dr.  Inch, 
ah'cady  referred  to,  made  a  fittinjj  opening  to  the  hust 
provincial  institute  meeting  of  the  century.  Tlie  pul)lic 
meeting  of  the  evening  liad  al.so  a  reminiscent  cliaracter, 
for  Mayor  8umner  gave  the  views  of  a  practical  and  pro- 
gre.ssive  business  man,  in  summing  up  what  liad  heen 
of  most  service  to  him  in  liis  school  training.  As  a  man 
of  affairs  he  traced  more  of  his  success  to  the  six  months' 
drill  by  his  teacher  in  book-keeping  than  to  the  rest  of 
his  school  work  put  together.  His  quaint  allusions  to 
his  early  struggles  with  English  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy provoked  a  smile  on  the  part  of  his  listeners. 
"  Should  the  Normal  School  devote  itself  exclusively  to 
Profe.ssional  Work,"  was  dealt  with  by  Principal  Mullin, 
with  a  clearly  allirmative  leaning.  Dr.  Bridges,  followed 
by  Principal  Parlee,  gave  compact  and  suggestive  hints 
on  what  the  successful  teacher  finds  advantageous  in 
"  Effective  Teaching."  Principal  B.  C.  Foster,  in  the 
high  school  section,  gave  an  admirable  address  on  the 
"Advantages  of  Free  Secondary  Education."  His 
arguments  were  logical  and  convincing,  and  the  position 
he  took  was  practically  unassailable.  In  the  same 
section,  Mr.  F.  A.  Good,  of  Woodstock,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Book  Study  and  Nature  Study,"  in  which  he  gave 
a  clear  and  well  defined  course  of  observation  work 
which  a  teacher  might  well  carry  out  as  corollary  to 
book  work  in  schools.  Both  papers  provoked  an  ani- 
mated discus.sion  and  both  are  well  worthy  of  publication 
for  a  more  leisurely  future  reading. 

In  the  primary  school  sections,  "Friebel's  Principles" 
were  clearly  set  forth  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Robinson,  of  St. 
John,  and  kindergarten  methods  in  early  grades  received 
practical  illustration  at  the  hands  of  Misses  Stewart  and 
Wathen.  In  the  same  section  the  Misses  Veazey  and 
Young  read  papers  on  "Professional  Etiquette."  In- 
spector Mersereau  at  the  last  .session  gave  an  inspiring 
and  patriotic  address  on  "  Empire  Day,"  a  theme  on 
which,  from  sympathy  and  natural  tendency  and  en- 
vironment, he  is  well  fitted  to  speak. 

Notes. 

It  was  considered  a  mistake  to  lower  the  enrolment 
fee  to  fifty  cents  for  male  teachers  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  female  teachers.  Granted  that  there  is  a  surplus  of 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  on  hand,  there  is  no  need 
of  getting  rid  of  it  immediately.  But  it  should  rather 
be  increased  and  husbanded  with  care,  leaving  the 
Institute  in  future  to  dispose  of  it  wisely.  The  advan- 
tage of  having  a  fund  on  which  to  draw  in  ca-se  of 
emergency,  or  when  the  Institute  wishes  to  invite  some 
distinguished  educationist  from  abroad,  is  obvious. 

The  absence  of  Prof.  Robertson  was  regretted.  His 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  McCready  of  the  Sloyd  School 


in  Fredericton,  who  gave  a  practical  address  on  manual 
training.  The  conversazione  the  same  evening  gave  the 
Moncton  teachers  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  hospi- 
tality to  the  visitors.  The  cordial  and  generous  manner 
in  which  they  did  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  it 
was  rather  tantali/.ing  to  keep  the  fine  musical  and 
literary  programme,  with  the  creature  comforts  provi- 
ded by  the  ladies,  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  the  audi- 
ence while  they  listened  to  a  programme  of  educational 
addresses  fully  an  hour  and  a  half  long.  And  on  the 
evening  previous,  Dr.  Winship's  admirable  address  lost 
much  of  its  interest  by  being  pre.ssed  upon  hearers  who 
had  been  listening  to  half  a  dozen  previous  speakers. 

Mr.  John  Brittain  was  re-elected  Secretary.  The 
Institute  knows  that  it  has  an  excellent  and  careful 
officer  in  Mr.  Brittain,  and  there  was  no  disposition 
apparently  to  change. 

Messrs.  Steinberger,  Hendry  it  Co.,  of  Toronto,  had 
a  complete  and  very  effective  exhibition  of  maps,  black- 
boards and  other  school  furnishings  which  attracted 
much  attention. 

Owing  to  the  Dominion  Association  meeting  in 
Ottawa  next  year,  there  will  probabl}-  be  no  meeting  of 
the  N.  B.  Institute  until   1902. 

The  following  constitute  the  new  executive  com- 
mittee :  Geo.  J.  Oulton,  M.  \.;  C.  H.  Acheson  ;  F.  A. 
Good  ;  F.  P.  Yorston,  M.  A.;  A.  C.  M.  Lawson;  S.  W. 
Irons  ;  Miss  Emma  Veazey  ;  F.  A.  Di.\on,  B.  A.;  Geo. 
K.  McNaughton,  B.  A.;  Miss  Daisy  Hanson. 

Inspector  Mersereau  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Educational  Institute  in  the  University  of  N.B.  Senate. 


American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

An  old  New  England  institution,  of  interest  to  the 
teachers  of  Eastern  America,  is  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction.  Its  seventieth  meeting  was  held  in 
Halifax  Jul)'  7-11.  Among  those  present  were  the 
Superintendents  of  Education  of  Maine,  Vermont, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  Judge  Stafford  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Vermont,  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the 
Journal,  q/'  Education.,  and  O.  H.  Lang,  editor  of  the 
School  Journal,  New  York.  In  many  respects  the 
arrangements  were  well  adapted  for  a  time  when  the 
average  teacher  feels  the  need  of  recuperation.  The 
afternoons  were  left  free  for  excursions  about  the  inter- 
esting old  city.  The  meetings  were  enlivened  with 
music.  The  addresses  themselves  were  intended  to 
interest  and  furnish  suggestion  rather  than  to  call  for 
close  study  and  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  teachens. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed  on  the  evening  of  July 
7th,  in  the  old  exhibition  building.  The  platform  and 
walls    were    beautifully   decorated.      Sir    M.   B.    Daly, 
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Lieutenant-Governor,  was  in  the  chair.  Dr,  MacKay, 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  gave 
expression  to  the  hope  for  greater  ATiglo-American 
co-operation.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
character  of  the  membership  of  the  Institute.  Arch- 
bishop O'Brien  heartily  welcomed  the  guests  to  Halifax 
as  a  restful  and  health-giving  place  of  sojourn  after  the 
year's  hard  work.  He  pleaded  for  an  all-round  educa- 
tion which  should  not  leave  out  the  child's  moral  and 
spiritual  development. 

The  vi,sitors  were  represented  in  the  replies  by  the 
Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Vermont  and  President  of  the  Institute ;  the  Hon. 
John  G.  Foster,  V.  S.  Consul-General  at  Halifax  ;  and 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  Superintendent  of  Education 
of  Maine.  The  visitors  heartily  expressed  their  sense 
of  the  many  points  of  union  Vjetween  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  and  their  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  Old  England  and  New  England. 

The  subsequent  meetings  were  equally  interesting 
and  profitable.  The  editor  of  the  School  Jniirnnl,  New 
York,  advocated  making  the  school  a  social  centre  for 
the  district.  A  library,  lectures,  art  exhibitions  could  be 
started  in  the  school.  The  school,  being  free  from  social, 
racial,  and  religious  prejudices  had  natural  advantages 
for  performing  this  desirable  work  in  social  intercourse. 
A.  W.  Edson,  a  school  superintendent  of  New  York 
city,  spoke  of  the  personal  qualities  which  often  makes 
the  difference  between  a  teacher's  success  and  failure. 
A  good  physique,  a  good  address,  good  health,  and  a 
good  character,  went  far  towards  securing  favor  and 
employment.  A  person  possessing  these,  scarcely  ever 
has  any  trouble  in  discipline.  Another  great  help  to  a 
teacher  was  a  sweet  melodious  voice.  Clear  articula- 
tion and  the  u.se  of  choice  English,  the  natural  result  of 
a  good  education,  were  very  desirable.  A  pleasant 
smile  and  a  good  temper  were  indispensable.  Nothing 
sank  so  easily  and  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  and  mem- 
ories as  example.  The  teacher  should  be  a  living 
example  of  what  he  taught ;  if  not  his  words  were  as 
sounding  l)rass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 

C  C.  Itounds,  Ph.  D.,  of  Washington,  gave  some 
instances  of  what  might  be  done  by  education  to  over- 
come disadvantages  of  birth.  In  the  Carlisle  Indian 
scliool  they  took  and  kept  the  pupils  away  from  their 
early  surroundings.  In  time  they  compared  favorably 
with  the  average  white  man. 

Dr.  Winship  told  of  some  interesting  movements  to 
reform  the  degraded.  The  George  Junior  republic  has 
just  completed  five  years  of  existence,  but  has  excited 
the  widest  interest  in  the  success  of  its  novel  plan.  It 
takes  boys  and  girls  from  the  slums  of   New  York  and 


teaches  them  the  elements  of  good  by  inducing  them  to 
elect  their  own  officials  and  to  otherwise  govern  them- 
selves. He  urged  teachers  to  tell  the  pupils  of  great 
educational  reformers,  such  as  Ascham,  Locke,  Come- 
nius  and  Pestalozzi. 

Judge  Stafford  gave  a  memorable  address  on  Burns. 
From  this  we  give  a  short  extract : 

"  Burns  never  looked  upon  himself  as  we  look  upon 
him.  He  never  wrote  for  us,  for  the  unknown  future. 
The  modest,  manly  words  with  which  he  prefaced  his 
poems  when  he  printed  them,  show  clearly  how  humble 
his  ambition  was.  To  himself  he  was  but  the  Ayrshire 
bard  ;  and  it  was  an  accident  that  he  published  at  all. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  wonderful  productions  of  the  un 
pretentious  little  Kilmarnock  edition  had  been  written 
to  be  printed  at  all.  They  had  eased  his  own  morbid 
or  passionate  hours.  They  were  merely  his  own  ex- 
periences, his  own  loves  and  hates,  or  some  incident 
that  set  him  moralizing  or  stirred  the  deeper  and  finer 
forces  of  his  nature.  As  he  walks  behind  the  plow  one 
day,  the  share  turns  up  a  mouse's  nest  and  the  "  wee 
sleekit,  cowrin',  tim'rous  beastie  "  scurries  away  across 
the  field.  It  never  enters  his  head  to  go  to  the  hou.se, 
sharpen  his  quill  and  write  a  great  poem  ;  he  steadies 
the  plough  and  falls  a  talking  to  himself 

"  Croonin  to  a  body's  sel 
Does  well  eneugh." 

And  it  is  no  care  or  vanity  of  his  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  hear  him.  How  close  and  human  it  all  is, 
and  nearer,  more  pathetic  still,  when  the  mouse's  sad 
case  reminds  him  of  his  own  : 

"  Still  art  thou  blest,  compared  wi'  me  ! 
The  present  only  tnucheth  thee  ; 
But  och  !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear  I 
And  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  and  fear, "    . 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  spoke  on  "  New  Conditions 
Confronting  the  New  Century."  He  said  in  part  that 
America  must  do  what  England  had  done  for  centuries 
— extend  her  colonies.  All  the  great  nations  were 
supplying  their  own  markets.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
tropical  markets.  We  must  reckon  with  the  Chine.se, 
and  them  awake.  The  awakening  of  over  four  hundred 
million  people  must  mean  much  from  merely  a  com- 
mercial aspect.  Japan,  which  fifty  years  ago  was  a 
mummy,  now  was  tingling  with  feeling  and  life.  When 
China  was  as  much  awake  as  Japan,  lier  commerce 
would  be  as  much  greater  as  was  her  population.  The 
Pacific  was  to  become  an  Anglo-Saxon  sea.  The  great 
question  of  the  twentieth  century  was  "  Shall  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Slav  rule  the  world  ? " 

A  paper  on  the  schools  of  Jamaica  was  read  by  Mr. 
L.  Z.  Brandford.  He  maintained  that  Jamaica  had  the 
best  school  system  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Long,  the  author  of  "  The 
Ways  of   Wood  Folk,"  told  many  anecdotes  of   forest 
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life.  His  favorite  method  of  observation  is  to  sit 
perfectly  still  in  the  woods.  The  curiosity  of  the 
animals  is  then  sutBcient  to  bring  them  around.  Some 
le>fsuns  helpful  to  the  teacher  may  Ije  learned  from  them. 
The  kinjjfisher  teaches  her  young  to  catch  fish  ;  the 
caril>ou  hold  a  school  for  their  young  who  must  learn 
to  jump  over  fallen  trees.  The  child  should  be  brought 
into  the  presence  of  nature  and  allowed  to  draw  its  own 
conclusions. 

The  farewell  address  was  given  by  Dr.  MacKay, 
Halifax.  He  referred  to  some  tendencies  in  modern 
education.  Education  with  an  industrial  bias  would 
indirectly  form  the  best  basis  for  the  professional,  and 
even  for  the  literary  classes.  The  children  should  be 
trained  to  observe  for  themselves.  The  best  way  to 
develop  the  spiritual  was  to  train  them  to  find  the 
truth  of  their  own  surroundings.  Such  friendly 
gatherings  as  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  on  Canadian  soil  were  greatly  to  be  desired. 
The  visitors  expressed  their  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
worked  for  the  institute's  success  in  Halifax.  With 
the  singing  together  of  the  American  and  English 
national  anthems  the  session  closed. 


Treat  Children  Respectfully. 

Never  use  at  a  pupil's  expense  satire,  sarcasm,  or  any 
biting  speech,  or  apply  to  him  any  opprobrious  epithet. 
Shame  on  you  if  you  do  such  a  thing.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
your  superior  position  and  will  cause  you  to  be  de.spised 
as  you  deserve.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  ;  it  will  lose 
you  your  moral  and  mental  command  over  that  pupil 
and  perhaps  over  many.  The  boy  or  girl  who.se  feelings 
you  have  injured  will  never  again  open  heart  or  mind 
to  you  as  you  desire.  Not  only  should  we  never  express 
contempt  for  backward  or  refractory  children,  but  we 
ought,  if  possible,  never  to  feel  this.  Try-to  respect  all 
your  pupils,  the  dullest  and  the  least  hopeful  with  the 
rest.  What  a  comfort  to  teachers  to  mark  how  often 
children  who  are  very  dull  at  first,  in  time  distance  the 
most  precocious  !  We  should  respect  all,  even  if  they 
were  sure  to  be  permanently  dull,  but  you  can  never 
know  this.  The  backward  boy,  who  spells  ill  and  can 
never  learn  the  multiplication  table — he,  too,  is  a 
product  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  He  may  prove  a  Kepler 
or  a  Darwin.  You  will  at  any  rate,  probably,  make 
him  a  good  citzen,  which  is  important  enough.  If  you 
can  feel  this  hopefulness  about  a  slow  pupil  so  as  to 
impart  it  to  him,  it  will  immeasurably  help  both  him 
and  your  efforts  for  him.  Even  in  the  rare  cases  where 
you  can  neither  express  nor  entertain  such  hope,  do  not 
in  any  way  make  known  to  your  pupil  your  despair. 
It  would  do  more  than  almost  anything  else  to  blast 
him. — Snperinteiident  Atidrews,  Chicago. 


W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers 
a  likeness  of  Principal  Campbell,  under  whose  presidency 
the  Summer  School  of  Science  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
of  Canada  has  just  held  at  Bear  River  the  most  successful 
session,  in  many  respects,  in  its  history. 

William  Robert  Campbell  was  born  at  East  River, 
St.  Mary's,  Pictou  County,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  village.  The 
fame  of  Pictou  Academy,  then  under  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay, 
the  pre.sent  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova 
Scotia,  awakened  the  ambition  of  the  country  boy,  whose 
training  on  the  farm  and  by  the  graduate  students  of 
Dalhousie  University,  inspired  him  with  a  desire  for  the 
higher  education  and  fitted  him  physically  and  mentally 
to  benefit  by  it.  A  large  proportion  of  our  most 
successful  men  owe  their  early  aspirations  to  the.se 
bright,  ambitious  young  men  who  were  working  their 
way  through  college,  teaching  in  summer  and  studying 
both  summer  and  winter.  Mr.  Campbell  spent  two 
years  in  Pictou  Academy  and  entered  Dalhousie  Arts 
Course  with  a  Munro  Bursary  in  1883.  He  wa-s  gradu- 
ated in  1887,  having  in  the  meantime  secured  a  grade 
"A  "  license.  Eight  years  afterwards,  on  account  of  a 
successful  thesis  on  Commercial  Reciprocity,  he  was 
made  a  Master  in  Arts  by  his  alma  mater.  In  the 
spring  of  1887,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Maitland  High  School.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  was  called  to  succeed  Principal  Smith  in  the 
County  Academy  at  Truro.  His  success  lias  lieen  very 
marked.  The  Academy  has  progressed  steadily,  and 
for  the  last  few  years  very  rapidly,  until  now  it  has  a 
staff  of  seven  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  250 
students,  of  whom  about  100  are  attracted  from  outside 
sections  and  counties.  Principal  Campbell  has,  of 
course,  the  privilege  of   having  the  assistance  of   Mr. 
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Little,  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  Dominion,  but 
aside  from  this  advantage,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  skilful  tactician  in  general  management,  most  dis- 
criminating in  the  selection  of  his  assistants,  and  a 
genuine  teacher  in  securing  the  steady  and  continuous 
interest  of  both  assistants  and  students.  Himself  an 
example  of  integrity,  temperance,  industry  and  all  the 
virtues  that  should  characterize  every  man  holding  such 
a  responsible  position,  he  secures,  without  conscious 
effort,  the  confidence,  respect  and  affection  of  his  entire 
constituency.  His  constant  aim  is  the  genuine  mental 
and  moral  development  of  his  students  rather  than  the 
temporary  reputation  obtained  by  a  large  per  centage 
of  passes  in  the  provincial  examinations.  And  yet, 
while  aiming  for  the  higher  ends  of  education,  he  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  preparing  his  students 
for  examination.  For  example,  last  July,  38  of  his 
"  B  "  class  wrote  for  grade  "  B  "  and  of  these  37  were 
successful,  many  of  them  with  aggregates  ranging  from 
600  to  800. 

Mr.  Campbell's  well-balanced  mind  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  no  hobbies.  The  subjects  that  tell 
directly  for  successful  examination  do  not  receive  an 
undue  share  of  attention,  but  every  subject  is  accorded 
time  in  proportion  to  its  relative  importance.  Mr. 
Campbell  promotes  physical  development  by  encoura- 
ging out  door  games.  In  college  he  was  an  able  foot- 
ball player,  and  now  he  is  president  of  the  Truro  Athletic 
Association.  Finding  that  Manual  Training  and  Do- 
mestic Economy  were  successful  in  Halifax  and  else- 
where, these  subjects  received  his  unqualified  support, 
and  next  year  he  expects  to  have  the  best  equipped 
Manual  Training  Department  in  connection  with  any 
public  school  in  the  province,  and  also  a  School  of 
Cookery. 

As  every  man's  success  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
his  wife,  we  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Campbell's 
greatest  successes  date  from  the  time  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Marion  Turner,  daughter  of  ex-mayor  Turner, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  that  ever  taught 
in  Truro;  a  cultured  woman  of  charming  personality  and 
sound  sense. 


The  school  demands  the  best  of  a  teacher's  life  for 
ten  or  twenty  of  the  choicest  years.  Then  it's  goodby, 
teacher  ;  you  are  too  old.  The  pay  should  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  lay  by  a  store  for  rainy  days. 
Besides  good  pay  for  skilled  labor,  the  teacher  should 
have  at  least  six  per  cent  on  the  investment  made  in 
securing  an  education.  No  competent  teacher  in  this 
state  should  be  teaching  for  less  than  forty  dollars  per 
month,  and  the  average  should  be  fifty  dollars,  at  the 
very  ]owest.—Afichicfan  .School  Moderator. 


In  the  Country  SchooL 


In  the  country  school  the  teacher  is  often  required 
to  teach  pupils  of  all  grades,  from  the  beginners  up  to 
those  studying  physiology  and  algebra.  Many  count 
this  fact  as  a  great  drawback  to  the  work  in  such  schools. 
And  surely  if  "departmental  teaching"  is  the  ideal  from 
the  primary  up,  this  is  a  condition  to  be  greatly  deplored. 
But,  while  everyone  must  admit  that  some  disadvantages 
attend  this  condition,  I  believe  that  it  has  some  sub- 
stantial advantages,  both  to  teacher  and  to  pupils  ;  and 
as  this  is  an  unavoidable  condition  of  the  country  school, 
it  is  well  not  to  overlook  the  advantages,  if  there  are 
any. 

If  the  teacher  comes  to  his  work  well  prepared,  and 
if  he  is  skilful  in  conducting  it,  it  will  be  no  small 
advantage  to  him  intellectually,  that  his  field  is  so  wide 
and  so  diversified.  It  will  save  him  from  the  wretched 
monotony,  from  the  stultifying  tendency  of  going  over 
again  and  again  a  narrow  field  of  operations,  with  every 
part  of  which  he  became  thoroughly  acquainted  long 
ago.  Imagine  the  mental,  not  to  say  moral,  condition 
of  the  teacher  whose  instruction,  year  after  year,  .should 
be  confined  to  successive  classes  in  say  long  division,  or 
the  conjugation  cf  the  English  verb  !  For  one,  I  should 
say,  "Take  any  shape  but  that;"  give  me  rather  the 
old-fashioned  country  school  of  sixty  pupils,  including 
the  five-year-olds  and  young  men  and  women  of  twenty- 
one,  with  all  the  studies  found  in  any  country  school  of 
to-day,  plus  Latin,  botany  and  geometry. 

Nor  is  it  any  small  advantage  to  the  pupil  that  he 
hears  recitations  and  witnesses  the  teaching  of  pupils  of 
a  very  different  grade  from  his  own.  To  older  pupils, 
it  may  be  a  lesson  far  more  profitable  than  the  one  they 
are  studying  in  syntax,  to  witness  the  skilful  teaching 
of  a  class  of  beginners  every  half-day.  And  we  know 
that  bright  children  in  the  lower  grades  can  learn  a  vast 
deal  from  hearing  the  recitations  of  the  higher  classes. 
There  are  choice  bits  of  poetry  that  have  been  in  my 
mind  all  these  long  years,  and  that  will  stay  there  as 
long  as  brain  lasts,  which  I  learned  by  hearing  the 
older  pupils  read  them,  when  I  was  a  six-year-old,  on 
the  low  seat. 

But  the  little  fellow  may  be  profited,  even  when  he 
doesn't  learn  anything  from  the  exercises  of  the  older 
ones ;  a  certain  wonderment  as  to  what  these  things 
mean,  and  an  aspiration  to  take  part,  by-and-by,  in  such 
high  performances,  are  not  without  value,  it  may  be  of 
a  high  degree. 

The  multiplicity  of  classes,  and  the  consequent  shorten- 
ing of  time  for  each,  must  often  be  a  serious  loss  in  the 
country  schools.     But  it  may  be  said  in  regard  to  this, 
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that  by  a  mom  judicious  arrangement  and  skilful  hand- 
ling, the  number  of  classes  can  often  be  reduced  one-half; 
and  then  the  numl)er  in  each  class  will  not  be  too  great 
for  the  teacher  to  give  as  much  individual  attention  to 
each,  as  would  l)e  possible  in  the  large  classeu  of  the 
strictly  graded  city  schools. 

And  it  is  individual,  personal  attention  that  tells 
above  all  things  else  with  pupils  of  the  lower  grades. 
And,  at  the  worst,  the  cases  are  rare  where  the  country 
school  does  not  offer  better  opportunities  in  this  respect 
than  the  schools  of  the  cities  and  large  towns. — The 
Public-School  Jourtidl. 


Literature  in  Country  Scliools, 

I  submit  a  little  plan  that  I  have  carried  into  effect 
in  my  small  country  school,  and  which  I  am  tjuite  sure 
has  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pupils,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  benefit  derived  therefrom. 

I  spoke  to  the  pupils  on  the  subject  of  literature, 
trying  to  impress  the  importance  of  the  study  on  their 
minds.  The  majority  seemed  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
a  new  study,  and  were  anxious  to  begin. 

For  the  third  reader  grade  I  bought  that  famous  and 
dearly  loved  little  cla-ssic  —  "  Little  Red  Riding- Hood." 
Once  a  week,  instead  of  their  regular  lesson,  they  read 
this  pleasing  and  beautiful  little  story.  They  take  a 
great  delight  in  making  paper  cuttings  and  drawings  of 
the  leading  characters  in  it,  the  wolf,  grandma,  and  the 
little  girl.  Some  of  the  boys  have  made  small  wooden 
axes,  representing  those  of  the  woodcutters.  One 
bright  little  lady  came  in  the  other  morning  with  the 
real  wreath  of  snowy  flowers  that  Red  Riding-Hood 
made  on  her  way  to  grandma's.  They  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  story,  and  are  always  liappy  to  relate  it. 
This  class  of  eight  was  supplied  with  the  story,  neatly 
bound  in  heavy  paper  and  having  excellent  print  by  an 
outlay  of  forty  cents. 

The  primary  history  class  on  Tuesdays  have  a  lesson 
on  our  most  beloved  and  widely-known  poet,  Longfellow. 
I  secured  a  little  manilla-covered  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Study  of  Longfellow,"  and  one  of  these  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  class,  at  a  cost  of 
five  cents  apiece. 

To  make  this  lesson  more  interesting,  I  bought  from 
a  picture  company  a  series  of  pictures,  that  we  call  the 
Ijongfellow  pictures,  the  poet,  his  children,  his  home  at 
Cambridge,  his  arm  chair,  with  a  few  others  illustrating 
poems  of  his.  These  I  paste  on  sheets  of  heavy  paper 
with  a  few  of  his  most  familiar  short  poems,  and  hang 
on  the  rough  walls  of  the  school-room  to  be  studied  by 
the  children.  Each  week  they  memorize  four  or  five 
verses,  from  some  one  of  these  poems.     When  the  class 


has  sufficient  material  in  mind  they  write  a  composition 

on  l./)ngfellow. 

For  the  advanced  class  I  have  Tennyson's  "  Enoch 
Arden."  The  girls  are  deeply  interested  in  the  pathetic 
tale  it  emlx)dies,  and  go  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the 
story,  imbibing  its  sweet,  lofty  sentiment,  and  loving 
no  less  the  beautiful  language  in  which  the  pitiful 
narrative  is  couched. 

This  lesson  we  have  on  Fridays  of  each  week.  Study- 
ing carefully  the  numVierof  verses  assigned  for  a  lesson, 
I  make  out  a  close  list  of  questions  which  I  reifuire  them 
to  answer.  Particularly  beautiful  passages  are  com- 
mitted to  memory.  We  go  very  slowly,  yet  I  believe 
we  obtain  a  more  lasting  pleasure  by  trying  to  sound 
the  depths  of  its  beauty  and  purity. 

Almost  any  classical  poem  can  be  purchased  at  three 
cents  per  copy.  Of  course  they  are  very  plain  paper- 
covered  pamphlets,  but  the  print  is  good. 

I  do  not  like  to  close  without  t«lling  what  is  done  for 
the  very  young  children  of  the  school,  those  who  cannot 
get  for  themselves  any  pleasure  from  reading  ;  two  days 
in  the  week  without  interfering  with  regular  lessons, 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  each  time,  T  read  to  them 
selections  from  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha,"  that  fascin- 
ating poem  of  Indian  life,  so  full  of  interest  and  lieauty 
to  all  children.  We  talk  about  the  Indians  till  the 
children  are  absorbed  with  interest  in  those  wild  people 
of  the  past.  Then  on  the  blackboard  are  placed  a  few 
crude  drawings  illustrating  what  is  read.  All  unknown 
terms  are  explained  by  means  of  pictures,  if  possible. 

Young  children  dearly  love  the  poet's  quaint  style  of 
expression,  and  the  beautiful  rhythm  affects  them  like 
soft,  wonderful  music.  —  Lelia  Cox  Thunnan,  in  N.  Y. 
School  Journal. 


First  Lessons  in  Primary  Work. 


Many  young  teachers  who  have  made  no  study  of 
primary  work  are  now  engaged  in  their  first  schools. 
Some  of  these  have  had  superior  advantages  in  the 
common  branches  and  advanced  studies,  but  have  not  so 
much  as  seen  good  primary  teaching.  No  memories  are 
theirs  of  a  teacher  who  kept  every  moment  occupied 
with  delightful  lessons  and  occupations  ;  neither  can  they 
remember,  later  on,  of  observing  that  any  particular 
skill  was  shown  in  the  instruction  of  the  little  ones. 
These  teachers  have  a  strong  desire  to  teach  the  begin- 
ners in  a  better  way  than  they  themselves  were  taught, 
but  how  can  this  be  done?  There  is  but  one  way,  and 
that  is  to  buy  at  once  some  of  the  best  text-V)Ooks  for 
intelligent  guides,  and  read  primary  methods,  both  in 
books    and    periodicals.     The  short  series   of  institute 
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lessons  which  may  have  been  attended,  is  altogether 
insufficient.  No  one  can  fully  comprehend  a  course  of 
lessons  on  any  subject  without  giving  study  in  return, 
and  primary  methods  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  outlining  of  work  for  the  beginners  i.s  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  teachers,  especially  in  the  country  school. 
Ground  will  either  be  gained  or  lost  the  first  month. 
The  most  important  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  keep  these 
little  ones  busy  every  moment. 

Never  send  little  children  to  their  seats  without  telling 
them,  just  what  to  do.  This  is  the  golden  rule  in  primary 
work,  and  if  it  could  be  blazoned  upon  the  walls  of  every 
rural  school,  and  kept  by  every  teacher,  a  new  era  would 
begin. 

The  programme  for  seat  work  should  be  as  carefully 
made  as  for  recitations,  and  should  include  regular  times 
for  examining  and  changing  work.  Although  habits  of 
industry  are  even  more  important  than  the  lessons  at 
this  stage,  yet  the  seat  work  should  be  governed  by  and 
closely  related  to  the  class  exercises.  This  presupposes 
a  definite  plan. 

What  should  he  commenced  and  what  accomplished 
during  the  child's  first  month  of  school  ? 

Reading,  writing,  and  language  should  be  commenced 
immediately  and  carried  on  together.  Lessons  in  num- 
bers may  profitably  be  united  with  reading  and  language 
for  some  weeks. 

Select  with  care  about  fifteen  words  for  the  reading 
lessons.  Let  three  or  four  of  these  be  names  of  inter- 
esting natural  objects  which  can  be  brought  into  the 
school  room,  as  leaf  or  flo^ver  ;  names  of  familiar  colors  ; 
words  which  give  the  children  something  to  do,  as  take 
or  hold  up  ;  and  the  number  words  one,  turn  and  three. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  devices  in 
teaching  the  first  reading  lessons  is  to  let  the  children 
place  objects  by  the  corresponding  words  on  the  black- 
board or  chart,  and  to  have  them  perform  acts  in 
obedience  to  written  directions.  For  example  the  teacher 
writes,  "Take  the  green  leaf, "  and  the  child  who 
promptly  obeys  is  allowed  to  read  the  sentence. 

In  the  language  lessons  which  precede  the  reading 
exercises,  awaken  the  children's  observation  of  the 
beautiful  things  they  are  to  see  out  of  doors.  Lead 
them  to  talk  freely  and  to  answer  questions  in  complete 
sentences. 

Most  children  can  learn  to  write  freely,  rapidly,  and 
well  in  a  year.  There  is  no  result  which  can  be  so  ea.sily 
gained  by  the  teacher,  if  a  few  rules  are  persistently 
followed.  Most  important  of  all  are  correct  copies.  In 
the  large  training  schools  teachers  are  obliged  to  spend 
much  time  in  blackboard  practice  in  order  that  their 
writing    may    be    uniformly   correct.      If  the  teacher'.s 


handwriting  contains  errors  in  form  of  letters  a  chart 
should  be  provided.  Two  or  more  times  every  day  the 
children  should  fill  their  slates  with  neat  copies  of  short 
sentences.  One  exercise  each  day  should  also  be  given 
to  the  careful  study  and  copying  of  a  single  letter  or 
short  word,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  thorough 
instruction  in  the  correct  form  of  letters.  Read  on  this 
subject  an  article  in  "Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching." 

At  the  close  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the  teacher, 
with  an  average  class  of  beginners,  should  be  able  to 
show  the  following.- 

Language  :  A  growing  interest  in  observing  and 
talking  about  natural  objects,  and  an  improvement  in 
the  use  of  the  complete  sentence. 

Reading  :  Daily  improvement  in  erect  position  ;  clear 
sweet,  natural  tones  which  can  be  heard  by  all  the  class; 
and  such  emphasis  as  brings  out  the  thought.  Ability 
of  each  child  to  read  at  sight,  as  a  whole,  any  short 
sentence  composed  of  the  woi-ds  selected,  also  to  read 
the  same  words  written  in  a  column  in  any  order. 

Writing  :  Ability  to  keep  a  slate  clean  and  hand  in 
neat  work  ;  to  copy  two  or  three  short  sentences  and  not 
forget  the  period  ;  to  point  out  the  straight  and  curved 
lines  in  any  copy,  and  to  form  at  least  one  easy  letter 
just  right. 

Number  :  To  notice  number  in  common  things,  read 
and  copy  the  words  one,  two  and  three,  and  recognize, 
at  sight,  the  first  five  numbers  in  groups  of  objects  or 
pictures. 

Among  the  books  of  special  help  in  preparing  work 
for  little  children  are  :  "The  Practical  Teacher"  (E.  L. 
Kellogg,  $1.26)  ;  "How  to  Teach  Primary  Reading" 
(Teachers'  Pub.  Co.,  6  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  15c.)  ; 
"First  Weeks  at  School"  a  charming  primer  containing 
much  help  for  the  teacher  (Ginn  &  Co.,  12c.)  ;  and 
Rickofi''s  Arithmetic"  (1).  Appleton  &  Co.) — The  Public 
School  Journal. 


Upon  the  whole,  the  country  teacher  has  the  better 
material  on  which  to  work  ;  and,  though  his  remunera- 
tion as  weighed  in  dollars  and  cents  may  not  be  so 
great,  yet  his  reward  when  measured  by  the  results 
finally  produced,  by  the  men  and  women  who  grow  up 
strong  in  body  and  mind  and  morals,  is  far  greater. 
Let  not  the  country  teacher  be  disheartened.  He  is 
doing  inestimable  service  for  God  and  humanity. — 
Mississippi  School  Journal. 


"God  be  thanked  for  books  !  They  are  the  voices  of 
the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  as  heirs  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am, 
if  the  gieat  writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode 
under  my  roof  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  companion- 
ship, and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though 
excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the 
place  I  live.  " — C/iannitig. 
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Better  Teaching-. 

The  school  niu.st  furnish  pupils  with  iiior<«  and  better 
knowledge.  Facts  are  valuable,  are  invaluable  indeed, 
but  not  n.s  fact.s  so  much  as  the  standards  by  which  to 
estimate  knowledge.  Life  consists  largely  in  estimating 
values  promptly.  The  mechanic's  skill  is  largely  in  his 
judgment.  It  is  less  in  his  hand  than  in  his  mind.  The 
value  of  material,  the  placing  of  the  piittorn  to  avoid 
waste,  ths  instantaneous  estimate  of  si/e,  thickne.ss, 
i|ualit}',  are  among  the  elements  for  which  good  wages 
are  paid  mechanics.  In  the  Bes.semer  steel  works  we 
have  seen  a  lad  of  twenty  who  drew  .$1,500  a  year  in 
the  same  estjiblishment  in  which  his  father  and  older 
brothers  were  receiving  $2.00  a  day,  becau.se  of  the 
reliability  with  which  he  could  estimate  the  condition  of 
the  metal  by  the  changes  iu  the  spark-". 

With  the  salesman  and  the  buyer  in  business  and 
with  the  provider  for  the  home  this  power  to  estimate 
is  of  the  utmost  value.  Without  this  skill,  nothing  else 
counts.  A  small  army  of  lx)ys,  j'oung  men  and  young 
women,  go  into  stores  and  offices  to  "learn  the  business" 
each  year.  Each  enters  upon  a  business  career  with 
bright  anticipations  and  high  expectations.  He  is  told 
that  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  who  now  has  a 
princely  income,  began  at  the  bottom,  as  he  is  beginning 
but  he  is  not  told  that  ninety-nine  boys  never  receive 
over  S3. 00  a  week  where  one  stays  to  go  any  higher. 
One  of  the  .severest  tests  to  which  the  boy  is  put  is  his 
skill  in  estimating  qualities,  quantities  and  values.  If 
he  is  skilful  in  this,  the  firm  will  overlook  many  weak- 
nesses, but  if  he  is  not  skilful,  even  goodness  counts  for 
little.  Sunday  schools  do  well  to  teach  that  virtue  is 
its  own  reward,  but  virtue  without  skill  must  wait  till 
the  next  world  for  its  reward.  Virtue  with  skill  is 
rewarded  here  and  hereafter.  In  all  phases  of  profes- 
sional life  this  skill  is  of  prime  importance.  The 
physician's  art  and  the  lawyer's  artfulne.ss,  the  editor's 
tact  and  the  preacher's  power,  are  largely  dependent 
upon  it. 

It  is  true  that  facts  dissociated  and  of  no  .significance 
as  standards  are  not  worth  the  learning,  but  facts 
associated  and  available  as  standards  are  of  incalculable 
value.  A  knowledge  of  the  location,  size,  commercial 
importance,  and  characteristics  of  every  citj"  above 
20,000  inhabitants  on  the  globe  would  be  of  no  service 
once  a  year  to  one  child  in  fifty,  provided  they  were 
remembered.  A  knowledge  of  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  every  section  of  every  country  on  earth,  with 
their  mountains  and  rivers,  hill  and  dales,  mines  and 
forests,  would  not  be  of  .service  once  a  year  to  one  child 
in  twenty,  provided  he  always  remembered  them.     The 


same  might  be  said  of  other  groups  of  facts.  But  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  representative  cities  of  the 
world,  and  a  knowle<lge  of  the  causes  that  have  made 
them  what  they  iiri;  will  enable  one  U^  estimate  the 
character  and  history  of  any  city  as  soon  as  be  knows 
the  characteristics.  A  study  of  Mancliester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Liverpool,  Kng.,  and  the  classification  of  the 
cities  of  the  world  in  their  three  groups  would  make 
the  humblest  child  scholarly,  would  place  him  above  the 
average  preacher,  doctor,  lawyer,  or  editor  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  city  life  of  the  world.  He  would  have 
Lnowledge,  facts,  but  they  would  be  radiant  standards, 
illuminating  every  city  of  which  he  cared  to  make 
inquiries.  He  could  classify  every  American  city  very 
ea.sily. 

A  thousand  school  children  know  the  population  of 
Asia  and  Africa  where  one  knows  the  population  of  the 
city  or  town  in  which  he  lives.  We  have  rarely  found 
a  first  cla.ss  in  a  grammar  school  in  which  every  pupil 
did  not  know  the  population  of  each  of  the  five  grand 
divisions,  but  we  have  rarely  found  one  in  which  some 
of  the  pupils  of  the  .same  class  did  not  place  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nearest  great  American  city  as  above  that  of 
North  America.  Knowledge  is  to  be  taught,  and 
children  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  learn  facts  as  such. 
Less  knowledge,  but  greater  significance  to  the  know- 
ledge acquired  is  the  thing  desired,  is  that  which  must 
be,  but  it  can  only  come  through  better  teaching  of  the 
way  to  learn  and  use  facts. — N.  E.Jou-nial  of  Education. 


Why  Some  Teachers  Do  Succeed. 

1.  They  have  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  what  they 
wish  to  teach.  This  requires  a  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
entire  group  of  ideas  that  constitute  that  part  or  phase 
of  the  subject  which  they  are  undertaking  to  teach. 
The  order  in  which  these  ideas  follow  one  another  is 
also  seen,  and   this  constitutes  the  method  of   teaching. 

2.  They  have  a  definite  notion  of  what  the  pupil 
already  knows,  which  they  have  discovered  by  conver- 
sation with  the  pupil  and  by  question.s.  An  inventory 
of  the  child's  mental  possessions  has  been  taken,  and 
the  teacher  has  compared  its  knowledge  with  the 
subject,  and  knows  what  is  the  next  thing  to  teach. 

3.  They  have  thought  through  the  lesson  before  the 
recitation  hour,  and  have  chosen  a  way  of  approaching 
the  main  point  that  is  to  be  impressed.  They  have 
thought  of  illustrations  and  of  other  matter  that  will 
add  interest  to  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 

4.  But  they  use  this  preparation  freely  and  as  the 
state  of   mind  of   the   class  suggests.     A  preparation 
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servilely  followed  will  prevent  the  spontaneity  that 
makes  the  recitation  a  success.  They  follow  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment,  but  the  antecedent  preparation 
gives  a  general  direction  to  this  inspiration. 

5.  They  always  connect  the  first  part  of  the  lesson 
of  to-day  with  what  has  gone  before,  and  make  the 
entire  work  of  the  month  or  term  one  connected  whole. 

6.  They  hold  the  class  for  a  definite  amount  of 
preparation  and  test  them  thoroughly  upon  it. 

7.  They  are  genial  and  pleasant  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  children,  but  exacting  in  the  matter  of  work 
assigned  and  of  duty.  But  they  never  allow  any 
liarriers  to  grow  up  between  themselves  and  their  pupils. 

8.  They  do  not  talk  about  rules,  but  about  what 
is  right  and  for  the  best.  They  are  indeed  earnest  in 
their  efforts  to  help  the  children,  and  are  alive  to  every 
suggestion  and  source  of  help  within  their  reach. 

9.  They  do  not  woriy  about  what  they  cannot  help. 
They  do  the  present  duty  as  well  as  they  know  how, 
and  then  do  the  next  one  cheerfully  but  earnestly,  and 
have  faith.      Worry  kills  more  people  than  work. 

10.  They  have  learned  to  labor  intelligently  and  to 
wait  with  patience.  And,  besides,  they  take  good  care 
of  their  health,  and  so  are  full  of  hope  and  courage, 
always  looking  up  and  not  down,  forward  and  not 
backward,  and  are  ever  ready  to  lend  a  hand. — Home 
and  School  Journal. 


How  She  Succeeded. 


Would  she  take  the  school  at  Doyle's  Crossing  1 
Thirty-five  dollais  a  month  and  a  good  boarding  place 
near  the  school  house.  This  was  the  question,  and 
these  the  bits  of  information  that  quite  surprised  and 
partly  pleased  Anna  Bayliss  as  she  .sat  with  the  open 
letter  in  her  lap,  considering  what  to  answer.  She  was 
seventeen,  had  just  finished  the  course  at  the  village 
school  near  her  home  with  such  credit  that  her  work 
had  received  favorable  comment  from  a  large  circle  of 
her  acquaintances.  Even  the  Doyle  neighborhood, 
whose  social  center  was  at  the  crossing  we  have  men- 
tioned, had  heard  it,  and  Squire  Doyle,  thrifty,  eccen- 
tric, but  withal  a  good  judge  of  ability  and  earnestness, 
knowing  that  they  must  employ  an  experienced  teacher, 
resolved  to  try  the  energetic  school-girl.  Hence  the 
letter.  The  answer  was  yes  ;  and  with  the  answer  was 
recorded  a  resolution  to  succeed  if  effort  would  count 
for  anything  toward  winning  success.  There  was 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  maintaining  herself,  and  an 
additional  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  she  might  sup- 
ply some  comforts  to  a  home  where  they  were  scarce. 

She  spent  six  weeks  at  a  summer  school  for  teachers 
in  the  county-seat  town.     Here  she  for    the  first  time 


fully  realized  that  teaching,  as  well  as  the  subjects  to 
be  taught,  must  be  learned.  She  resolved  to  keep  eyes 
and  ears  open  for  every  hint  that  would  assist  her  in 
her  work. 

September  came,  and  witli  it  the  day  to  begin  school. 
She  had  seen  to  it  that  the  dingy  little  school  house 
was  scrubbed  and  dusted,  and  that  everything  was  in 
its  place.  Here  and  there  dmple  pictures  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  unpainted  walls.  The  stove  was 
blacked  and  the  pieces  of  pipe  removed  from  the  corner 
and  put  into  their  place.  The  fateful  first  morning 
found  the  room  neat  and  in  order,  and  a  teacher  self 
possessed  and  ready  to  receive  the  promiscuous  lot  of 
seekers  for  knowledge.  The  first  day  was  a  success  ; 
but  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  unfolding  of  plans, 
carefully  thought  out  and  arranged  for  the  entire  term. 
There  was  work  for  the  restless  hands  of  tiie  little  ones  ; 
observation  lessons,  language  work  and  interesting 
reading  for  the  intermediates  and  plenty  of  curious  and 
interesting  questions  to  keep  the  older  ones  thinking. 
You  would  not  call  it  a  noiseless  school,  but  a  very 
busy  one.  Everyone  had  something  to  do  and  seemed 
to  be  earnestly  about  it.  Somehow  the  whole  district 
became  interested,  and  those  who  were  in  the  homes 
were  literally  going  to  school  to  the  new  teacher.  Cun- 
ning stories  in  history,  practical  problems  in  arithmetic, 
and  interesting  questions  about  government  and  current 
events  set  the  old  folks  at  home  to  reading  books  and 
newspapers  that  they  might  not  seem  to  their  inquiring 
children  to  be  ignorant  of  everything.  The  school  sang, 
and  somehow  the  whole  neighborhood  caught  up  the 
songs. 

Six  months  passed.  Energy  and  industry  won  the 
day.  The  school  was  voted  a  success,  and  Anna  Bayliss, 
through  the  transforming  power  of  womanly  employ- 
ment, had  become  a  woman.  So  true  is  it  that  work 
well  done  brings  its  best  reward  to  the  doer — modest 
self  confidence  and  strength  of  character.  —  Oklahoma 
School  Herald. 


Six  Things  a  Boy  Should  Know. 

1.  That  a  quiet  voice,  courtesy,  and  kind  acts  are 
as  essential  to  a  gentleman  as  to  a  gentlewoman. 

2.  That  roughness,  blustering,  and  even  foolhardi- 
ness  are  not  manliness.  The  most  firm  and  courageous 
men  have  often  been  the  most  gentle. 

.'5.     That  muscular  strength  is  not  health. 

4.  That  a  brain  crammed  only  with  facts  is  not 
nece.ssaiily  a  wise  one. 

5.  That  the  labor  impossible  to  a  boy  of  fourteen 
may  be  easy  to  a  man  of  twenty-one. 

G.  That  the  best  capital  for  a  boy  is  not  money,  but 
a  love  of  work,  temperate  habits,  simple  tastes,  and  a 
heart  loyal  to  his  friends  and  his  God. — South  Dakota 
J'Jdiicator. 
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NATURE   STUDY.     Sug-gestions. 


The  Ueview  (luring  the  paat  year  hiw  given  a  series 
of  suggestive  lessons  in  nature  work  for  each  month. 
At  the  beginning  of  another  school  year  we  would  urge 
on  teachers  the  importance  of  this  work.  It  may  be 
carried  on  in  and  out  of  school,  but  the  best  results 
will  come  from  the  contact  with  nature  out  of  doors. 
If  the  teacher  loves  nature  there  will  be  a  bond  of 
sympathy  established  at  once  between  her  and  the 
children.  They  will  delight  to  accompany  her  on 
rambles,  and  to  bring  to  the  schoolroom  the  results  of 
what  they  have  observed  in  their  walks  in  the  fields. 

But  the  work  does  not  end  here.  There  must  be 
systematic  formal  study  in  the  school-room.  Only  a 
little  should  be  attempted,  and  that  little  should 
be  done  thoroughly.  The  teacher  who  goes  with  the 
children  into  the  field  or  who  encourages  them  to  bring 
to  the  school  the  objects  they  find  on  their  way,  is  an 
elder  companion,  giving  them  an  introduction  to 
nature.  She  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  they  will 
ask.  Uut  she  can  answer  many,  and  help  them  to  )-efer 
to  book.s,  and  to  people  who  know  how  to  answer  some 
of  these  questions.  She  can  study  systematically  some 
of  the  simpler  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  and  make 
these  the  subjects  of  lessons,  that  will  help  the  children 
to  observe  more  accurately  and  intelligently.  And  the 
measure  of  the  teacher's  success  will  be  what  she  can 
draw  out  from  the  children  themselves,  not  what  she 
tells  them.  No  lesson  should  be  more  than  ten  or  at 
most  fifteen  minutes  in  length,  but  there  should  be  one 
every  day.  Questions  will  be  asked  that  cannot  be 
answered  or  that  should  not  be  answered.  If  there  is 
the  possibility  that  any  questions  can  be  answered  by 
sending  the  pupil  back  to  nature,  by  all  means  send  him 
back,  stimulate  his  curiosity,  and  set  him  at  work 
investigating  for  himself. 

Suppose  it  is  a  lesson  on  an  insect.  The  childien 
have  been  told  the  subject  the  day  before  and  have  been 
asked  to  observe  the  housefly,  butterfly,  beetle,  grass- 
hopper and  others.  They  will  probably  tell  the  teacher 
that  the  body  of  an  insect  (L.  in  into  ;  seclum  cut)  is 
made  up  of  three  pieces  ;  that  the  bodies  are  built  up  of 
rings  ;  that  from  the  under  surface  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  body  grow  three  pairs  of  jointed,  hairy  legs  ;  that 
joined  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  part  are  light 
gauzy  wings  ;  that  insects  have  two  large  eyes  and  a  pair 
of  horns  or  feelers.  This  much,  perhaps  more,  every 
child  will  have  gained  from  a  first  observation.  The 
teacher  will  then,  in  the  remaining  minutes  of  the  lesson, 
ask  a  few  questions  that  will  lead  to  further  observa- 
tion and    study  which  will   form  the    basis  of  a  second, 


third  and  perhaps  fourth  lesson.  What  are  the  parts 
of  the  body  called  f  (Head,  chest  (or  thorax)  and 
abdomen.)  Has  the  insect  any  bones  1  What  serves  in 
the  place  of  bones  and  protects  the  soft  inside  parts 
from  injury  1  Is  each  ring  in  one  piece,  like  a  finger 
ring  i  (No,  it  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  piece  joined 
by  a  strong  elastic  skin,  and  each  ring  is  joined  to  the 
one  before  and  behind  it  by  the  same  means.)  What 
are  the  advantages  of  this  structure  to  the  insect? 
(Expansion  and  freedom  of  movement.)  Are  the  legs 
anything  like  our  own  ?  Are  they  all  of  the  same  length? 
(Compare  the  legs  of  the  hou.se-fly,  butterfly,  cricket.) 
What  is  the  usual  number  of  wings  1  Name  insects  that 
have  two  pairs  1  Some  that  have  only  one  pair  t  Some 
that  have  none  ?  (The  Ilea.)  What  is  shown  in  the  place 
of  missing  wings  ?  What  is  peculiar  about  the  wings  of 
beetles  ?  (The  upper  pair  becomes  hardened  and  serves 
to  protect  the  lower  pair.)  What  are  the  eyes  made  up 
of?  (A  low  power  magnifying  glass  will  help  to 
answer  this.)  Have  insects  any  lungs?  How  then  do 
they  breathe  1  (By  means  of  tubes  opening  along  the 
side  of  the  middle  part  of  the  body  and  controlled  by 
elastic  springs.)  Notice  the  feelers,  their  diSierent  shapes 
and  lengths,  the  mouths,  (some  insects  have  no  mouths,) 
means  of  attack  and  defense  ;  the  movement  of  the 
jaws,  where  they  have  any,  and  how  that  movement 
differs  from  our  own. 

Do  not  encourage  the  destruction  of  insects  by  the 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  upon 
them.  (Exceptions  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  mos- 
quitoes, fleas,  the  potato  beetle  and  others.)  It  is  more 
human  and  far  more  interesting  to  study  these  and  other 
animals  without  destroying  them.  We  may  thus  watch 
their  habits,  how  they  live  and  get  their  food,  and  what 
places  they  frequent.  Do  not  enter  too  minutely  into 
the  structure  of  an  insect,  or  study  too  many  kinds.  A 
few  commoner  forms  are  quite  suflicient  for  comparison. 
You  are  not  to  teach  the  science  of  entomology,  or 
botany  or  geology  in  these  nature  lessons.  Get  rid  of 
that  idea. 

Vary  the  lessons.  After  studying  insects  for  two  or 
three  days  it  may  be  well  to  take  plants,  then  birds. 
But  see  that  some  definite  work  is  accomplished  and 
that  the  pupil  is  laying  a  good  foundation  for  observation 
and  has  mastered  a  few  general  principles.  This  is  the 
best  training  for  future  work  in  natural  science  that 
you  can  possibly  give,  and  work  that  you  on  your  part 
can  accomplish  easily  and  pleasantly  with  a  limited  but 
exact  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Train  the  pupils  to  draw  what  they  see  and  to  ex- 
press in  simple  language,  orally  and  by  writing,  the 
result  of  their  observations.  Thus  the  eye,  hand  and 
mind  will  be  trained  at  the  same  time,  and  this  is  the 
great  object  of  nature  study. 
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The  Heavens  in  August. 

At  10  p.  m.  on  August  15,  Cygnus,  Lyra  and  Aquila 
are  near  the  meridian,  the  first  two  being  almost  over- 
head and  the  third  farther  south.  Hercules  and 
Ophiuchus  are  to  the  west  of  the  meridian,  with  Arctu- 
rus  and  his  accompanying  stars  still  lower,  and  the  paws 
of  the  Great  Bear  are  just  touching  the  north-western 
horizon.  Between  Vega  and  the  Dipper  is  Draco, 
bending  hia  ungainly  length  around  the  Little  Bear. 

The  zodiacal  constellations  offer  little  of  fresh  inter- 
est. Scorpio  and  Sagittarius  are  passing  westward, 
carrying  Jupiter  and  Saturn  with  them.  Capricornus, 
Aquarius  and  Pisces  are  all  inconspicuous,  and  the 
triangular  head  of  Aries  is  only  just  rising. 

About  half-way  up  the  eastern  sky  is  the  great 
square  of  Pegasus,  which  can  be  recognized  at  a  glance. 
From  its  northeast  corner  runs  a  curving  row  of  second 
magnitude  stars,  spaced  at  intervals  about  equal  to  a 
side  of  the  square. 

Among  the  planets,  Venus  is  morning  star  in  Taurus 
and  Gemini,  rising  about  two  hours  before  sunrise  on 
the  1st,  and  three  hours  on  the  31st.  On  the  13th  she 
attains  her  greatest  brilliancy,  and  is  easily  visible  in 
the  daytime,  though  difficult  to  find. 

Mars  is  morning  star  in  Taurus  and  Gemini,  and  rises 
from  four  to  five  hours  before  the  sun.  He  is  steadily 
growing  brighter,  but  is  still  twice  as  far  off  as  the  sun, 
and  is  therefore  faint. 

Jupiter  is  evening  star  in  Scorpio.  On  the  25th  he 
is  90°  from  the  sun,  and  comes  to  the  meridian  at  6  p.  m. 
The  present  month  is  a  favorable  time  for  telescopic 
ob-servation  of  the  eclipses  and  transits  of  his  satellites, 
as  the  eclipses  take  place  at  their  greatest  apparent 
distance  from  the  planet.  About  9  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  the  second  satellite  is  in  transit, 
and  the  first  and  third  are  occulted  by  the  planet,  so  that 
Jupiter  will  appear  to  have  but  one  .satellite, — a  rather 
unusual  occurrence. 

Saturn  is  in  Sagittarius,  and  is  well  up  in  the  south 
at  sundown.  His  rings  are  very  widely  opened  out, 
and  with  his  satellites  they  form  a  magnificent  telescopic 
spectacle.  —  Condensed  from  the  Scientific  American. 


HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 


A  bright  little  teacher  whom  I  know  has  a  happy 
way  of  drilling  her  small  pupils  in  substraction.  She 
.says  :  "Now  we  will  play  give-away  ;  my  turn  comes 
first.  If  I  had  four  apples  and  gave  Nellie  two,  how 
many  would  be  left'?"  All  are  eager  to  answer  ;  the  one 
who  answers  right,  asks  the  next  ([uestion.  Sometimes 
the  teacher  says  ;  "Let  us  all  give  away  seven  or  eight 
today."  Then  each  example  has  a  seven  or  eight  in  it. 
In  that  way,  she  strengthens  the  scholars'  weak  points. 
— American  Primary  Teacher. 


The  "Call"  of  Animals. 

What  animal  neighs?  What  animals  S(]ueal  ? 

What  animalsays  "caw,  caw.  What  animal  gobbles? 

caw"?  What  animals  growl? 

What  animal  mews  ?  What  animal  crows  ? 

What  animal  brays  ?  What  animal  moos  ? 

What  animal  chirps  ?  What  animal  cackles  ? 

What  animals  bark  ?  What  animals  sing  ? 

What  animals  quack  ?  What  animals  chatter  ? 

What  animalcalls"bah,bah.  What  animals  cry  ? 

bah"  ? 

The  children  will  find  pleasing  seat  work  in  language 
and  writing  by  making  stories  of  these  animals,  in  which 
they  talk  with  each  other  through  their  "calls." — 
American  Primary  Teacher. 


The  Difference. 


"Where  do  you  teach?"  I  asked  her,  after  several 
hours  of  delightful  conversation  as  we  sat  on  the  rear 
platform  of  a  B.  ik  O.  observation  car  and  spun  along 
the  tortuous  track  cut  out  centuries  ago  by  the  moun- 
tain stream.  Not  a  word  concerning  schools  had  been 
said.  No  state  badge  announced  that  she  had  been  at 
the  N.  E.  A. 

"  Well,  if  you've  found  it  out,"  said  she,  "  I  teach  in 
Chicago." 

She  would  have  felt  complimented  could  I  have  told 
her  why  I  knew  she  was  a  teacher.  It  was  her  kind 
face,  her  watchful  eye,  her  sensitiveness  to  the  beautiful 
scenery,  that  led  me  to  believe  that  my  companion  was 
a  woman  grown  grey  in  the  schoolroom,  and  that  she 
was  taking  in  that  she  might  give  out  again.  T  could 
not  help  contrasting  her  with  the  perspiring,  shining 
specimen  we  saw  at  the  capitol,  wandering  about  the 
corridor,  guide  book  open,  who  paused  for  a  moment 
beneath  the  great  dome  and  after  alternately  looking 
upward  and  into  her  book,  plucked  a  guard  by  the 
sleeve  and  asked,  "  Is  this  the  dome?" 

And  the  question  came  to  me.  Why  will  some  teachers 
cast  discredit  upon   their   profession  by  being  chumps  ? 

This  one  will  never  grow  to  the  stature  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  education,  but  of  common  sense. 
—  Western  Teacher. 


MiSTAKKS. — Say  informed,  not  posted  ;  try  to  go,  not 
try  and  go ;  you  ought,  not  you  had  ought :  the  fore- 
going, not  the  above  ;  I  think  or  suspect  (not  expect)  a 
thing  has  occurred;  seldom  if  ever,  not  seldom  or  never; 
feel  bad,  not  feel  badly  ;  I  must  go,  not  I  have  got  to 
go,  fewer  (not  less)  pupils  or  members;  just  as  lief,  not 
just  as  .soon  ;  really  good,  not  real  good  ;  a  person,  not  a 
party  ;  wholesome  food,  healthful  climate,  not  healthy 
food  or  climate;  make  an  experiment,  not  try  an  ex- 
periment ;  arrange,  prepare  or  mend,  not  fix. —  Western 
Teacher. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a  great  war  liax 
bej,'un  in  China.  It  is  believed  that  Prince  Tuan,  an 
uncle  of  the  emperor,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Boxer  move- 
ment. He  is  the  father  of  the  boy  whom  the  Empress 
Dowaf^er  has  recently  had  proclaimed  .successor  to 
Kwang  !Su,  the  present  Emperor;  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
virtual  ruler  of  the  Chinese  empire,  so  far  as  it  may  Ije 
said  to  have  a  ruler  at  the  present  time. 

The  young  Emperor,  whose  throne  name,  Kwang  Su, 
means  Succession  of  Glory,  had  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  leaders  of  the  reform  party  in  China,  and 
had  issued  a  remarkable  series  of  edicts  favoring  the 
introduction  of  Western  civilization.  Schools  were  to 
be  established  for  the  teaching  of  Western  learning  ;  a 
bureau  of  mines  and  railroads  was  to  be  formed  ;  arts, 
sciences  and  agriculture  encouraged,  and  many  other 
reforms  initiated.  The  reform  leaders  were  Chinese  ; 
the  imperial  family,  and  the  chief  office  holders, 
Manchus.  Conservative  regard  for  the  established 
order  of  things  was  mingled,  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling 
class,  with  the  fear  that  the  Manchu  minority  might 
lose  control  of  the  government.  For  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  Manchu  dynasty  had  governed  China, 
and  the  Chinese  had  more  or  less  willingly  submitted 
to  their  rule.  Now  Britain,  Russia,  France  and  (Jer- 
many  had  gained  foothold  on  the  coasts,  Christianity 
was  spreading,  and  a  weak  Emperor  was  ready  to  adopt 
Western  ideas  at  the  bidding  of  reformers  who  belonged 
to  the  subject  race.  The  Dowager  Empress,  widow  of 
an  uncle  of  the  present  Emperor,  supported  by  the 
Manchu  nobles,  assumed  the  government.  Virtually 
deposing  the  Emperor,  (who,  according  to  Chinese  notions 
of  filial  duty,  could  make  no  re.sistance  to  her  authority,) 
she  repealed  his  edicts,  and  drove  the  leading  reformers 
from  the  country.  Thus  the  anti-foreign  movement  was 
begun.  Whether  this  movement  soon  got  beyond  con- 
trol, or  whether  the  Empress  and  her  advisers  have 
countenanced  the  evil  doings  of  the  Boxers,  may  never 
be  known  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  Prince  Tuan, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  sought  to 
re-establish  the  hold  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  upon  the 
people  of  China  by  acting  as  their  leader  against  foreign 
aggression.  The  great  viceroys  of  the  provinces  into 
which  the  empire  is  divided,  however,  are  very  largely 
independent  of  the  central  government  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  these 
local  rulers  are  using  their  authority  for  the  protection 
of  foreignei-s  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellious 
Boxers,  or  other  insurrectionists,  in  the  territories  under 
their  rule, 


Whether  acting  under  orders  from  Pekin  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Chinese  regular  troops  hav«  l)een 
engaged  in  conflict  with  the  allied  forces  of  the  foreign 
powers.  Early  in  June  an  attempt  was  made  to  send 
reinforcements  by  rail  to  strengthen  the  guards  of  the 
foreign  legations  in  Pekin.  The  relief  force  consisted 
of  2,300  men, —  British,  German,  Russian,  American, 
French,  Italian,  Japanese  and  Austrian, —  under  com 
mand  of  Admiral  Seymour,  of  the  British  Navy.  They 
pushed  forward  nearly  to  Pekin,  but  were  obliged  to 
turn  back  ;  and,  after  fifteen  days  continuous  fighting, 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  enemy  near  Tien 
Tsin,  and  unable  to  proceed  farther.  In  the  meantime, 
hostilities  had  begun  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei  Ho. 
Certain  movements  at  the  Taku  (Tah-koo)  forts,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei  Ho,  were  interpreted  as  hostile,  and 
the  commanders  of  the  foreign  warships  demanded  that 
they  should  be  stopped  ;  whereupon  the  forts  opened 
fire  upon  the  fleet.  Russian,  British,  French  and 
Japanese  warships  returned  the  fire  ;  and  the  forts  were 
carried  by  assault  on  June  17th.  A  few  days  later 
communication  with  Tien  Tsin  was  interrupted,  and  a 
force  which  the  allies  sent  to  relieve  it  was  ambuscaded 
and  turned  back.  Another  force  was  more  successful. 
The  city  of  Tien  Tsin  was  relieved  on  the  25th  of  June  ; 
and  the  Russian  general  in  command  of  the  relieving 
forces  sent  forward  a  column  on  the  same  day  which 
rescued  Admiral  Seymour  and  his  party.  Since  then 
there  has  been  almost  ince.s.sant  fighting  at  Tien  Tsin. 
The  Chinese  forces  engaged  are  found  to  be  well  drilled 
and  armed  ;  and,  although  the  foreign  commanders  have 
treated  them  as  rebels,  it  is  (juite  credible  that  they  are 
acting  under  imperial  orders  in  resisting  the  advance 
of  the  allied  forces  from  the  foreign  fleets. 

Week  after  week,  the  civilized  world  waited  anxiously 
for  reliable  news  of  the  fate  of  the  foreign  legations 
at  Pekin,  until  at  last  hope  was  almost  abandoned. 
It  was  known  that  on  June  18,  the  German  minister 
to  China  insisted  on  visiting  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen 
(the  yamen,  or  office,  of  foreign  aflfairs,)  and  was 
killed  by  a  mob  on  the  street.  It  was  also  known 
that  on  June  25,  the  legations  were  resisting  an  attack, 
and  the  situation  was  desperate.  The  Chinese  author- 
ities claimed  that  the  capture  of  the  Taku  forts  by  the 
allies  had  led  to  a  state  of  anarchy  in  the  capital,  and 
that  the  government  was  using  every  efiFort  to  protect 
foreigners  and  to  suppress  the  rebels  ;  but  the  fact  of 
Chinese  soldiers  having  invaded  Russian  territory  on 
the  north  of  the  Amur,  from  which  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  Russian  garrisons  with  heavy  loss,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  government  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
was  at  war  with  the  world,  and  that  the  motto  of  the 
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Boxers,  "Kill  all  the  foreign  people,"  had  the  force  of 
an  imperial  decree.  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  .Netherlands  and  Japan  had  official 
representatives  in  Pekin,  and  there  was  strong  reason 
to  fear  that  they  and  all  other  foreigners  within  the 
city  had  been  put  to  death.  When  at  last  news  came, 
under  date  of  July  24th,  it  appeared  that  the  legations 
were  still  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, if  there  be  one,  was  doing  nothing  to  help  them. 
The  forces  of  the  allies  are  again  pushing  forward  to 
the  relief  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  now  within  the 
inner  enclosure  of  the  Imperial  city. 

Tien  Tsin,  (literally,  the  Heavenly  Place,)  is  a  very 
important  city  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chili. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Pei  Ho,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  extends  to  Pekin  ;  and  is  the 
third  commercial  seaport  in  China,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Shanghai  and  Canton.  It  was  the  Celestial 
City  described  by  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
massacre  of  Christians  in  1870. 

The  Pei  Ho,  (White  River, — sometimes  written  Peh 
Ho,  which  means  North  River,)  is  a  narrow  and  very 
crooked  stream,  the  channel  in  its  soft,  muddy  bottom 
changing  from  day  to  day;  and  only  vessels  of  light 
draught  can  navigate  it.  Its  mouth,  where  the  Taku 
(Great  Mouth)  forts  are  situated,  is  protected  or  ob- 
structed by  a  dangerous  bar,  so  that  large  ships  must 
remain  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  shore. 
From  Taku  to  Tien  Tsin  by  rail  is  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  ;  by  river,  nearly  three  times  that  distance. 

Pekin,  (which  means  the  Northern  Capital,  as  Nankin 
means  the  Southern  Capital,)  is  sixty  or  seventy  milcg 
west  of  Tien  Tsin.  It  is  a  city  of  about  a  million 
inhabitants,  standing  in  a  level  country  which  stretches 
in  unbroken  monotony  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  Within  its  walled  enclosure  are  two  divisions, 
the  Chinese  city  and  the  Tartar  city.  In  the  latter, 
the  foreign  legations  and  the  mission  stations  were 
situated.  In  the  centre  of  the  Tartar  city  is  a  quadri- 
lateral enclosure  called  the  Imperial  city  ;  and  within 
this  again,  the  Forbidden  city,  which  contains  the 
imperial  palaces.  This  inner  city,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  never  visited  by  foreigners  except  on  rare  occasions 
when  a  foreign  prince  or  an  ambassador  is  allowed  to 
pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Emperor.  In  this  For- 
bidden city  sits,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the  Great 
Council  of  State  ;  and  here  dwells  the  Empress  Dowager, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  promulgates  the 
decrees  which  one  fourth  of  mankind  are  expected  to 
pbejr. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Queen  has  approved  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun  as  first  Governor-General  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Russia  has  abolished  banishment  to  Siberia — the 
most  dreaded  of  punishments  in  a  country  where 
offences  are  severely  punished. 

The  Cape  Nome  gold  region,  in  the  north  of  Alaska, 
which  attracted  gold  seekers  even  from  the  Klondike, 
is  now  filled  with  disappointed  men,  many  of  them 
without  the  means  of  returning  to  their  homes.  United 
States  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  the  place  to  preserve 
order,  and  martial  law  has  been  established  in  the 
district. 

It  is  again  reported  that  a  balloon,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  missing  Andree,  was  wrecked  in  Ungava, 
on  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay.  A  party  of  Indians  will 
be  sent  to  the  spot  to  bring  back  any  papers  and  other 
portable  articles  they  can  find. 

An  expedition  has  left  Newfoundland  by  steamer  to 
search  for  Captain  Peary,  who,  if  his  plans  have  been 
successfully  carried  out,  is  now  returning  from  the 
North  Pole.  Last  winter  was  exceptionally  severe  in 
Greenland,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  explorers  have 
suffered  unexpected  hardships  in  their  winter  quarters, 
and  consequent  difficulties  in  their  attempt  this  summer 
to  reach  the  Pole. 

By  a  typographical  error  in  last  issue,  1854  was  given 
as  the  date  of  the  first  Boer  settlement  north  of  the 
Orange  River.  It  should  have  been  1824.  An  in- 
dependent government  was  established  there  in  1854. 

The  relief  of  Koomassie  was  not  effected  until  July 
15.  In  the  meantime.  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson,  governor 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  fort,  sur- 
rounded by  a  laige  number  of  Ashanti  warriors,  had 
succeeded  in  pushing  through  the  besieging  forces  and 
making  his  way  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  leaving  a  small 
garrison  to  hold  the  place.  The  relief  of  this  garrison 
seems  to  have  Vjeen  accomplished  just  when  its  supplies 
were  on  the  point  of  being  exhausted.  Sir  Frederic 
went  to  Koomassie  in  March  last  in  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  Ashanti  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Gold  Coast  government.  The  Ashanti  chiefs  de- 
manded that  he  should  leave,  that  the  natives  should 
be  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  slaves,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  schools  should  cease.  The  relief  of  the 
garrison  means  the  defeat  of  these  rebel  chiefs  ;  but  it 
will  still  require  force  to  bring  them  to  submission,  and 
more  troops  are  needed. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  preparations  for  the 
approaching  presidential  elections  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  organization  of  a  native  party  in  Hawaii. 

Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  (Dee-ath)  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  With  the  exception  of  one  term,  during  which 
he  was  a  member  of  the  government,  he  has  filled  the 
president's  chair  since  1877  ;  and  peace  and  progress 
have  marked  his  rule.     About  four-fifths  of  the  people 
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of   Mexico   are   of    Indian  or  mixed    races,    and  Diaz 
himself  is  partly  of  Indian  blood. 

The  <|ue.stion  of  confederation  with  Canada  seems  to 
he  again  attracting  attention  in  Newfoundland. 

Tlie  work  of  delimiting  the  provisional  boundary 
havin<;  be^-n  completed  in  that  part  of  the  disputed 
Ala-ska-Yukon  t<M'ritory  crossed  by  the  Dalton  trail, 
the  Americans  in  the  district  find  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  Porcupine  gold  mines  are  in  Canadian  territory. 
Much  of  the  Dalton  toll  road  leading  to  Porcupine 
City  also  lies  within  Canadian  territory,  according  to 
the  survey. 

The  assassination  of  the  King  of  Italy  is  thought  to 
be  directly  traceable  to  niisphiced  leniency  in  the  case 
of  Sigido,  who  recently  attempted  to  take  the  life  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Belgium.  King  Humbert  was 
shot  as  he  was  entering  his  carriage,  at  Manza,  on  the 
evening  of  July  '29.  His  murderer,  an  anarchist  named 
Bressi,  is  from  Patterson,  N.  J.,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  crime  is  the  re.sult  of  a  plot  formed  in  the 
United  States.  The  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  succeeds 
him  on  the  throne  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  III. 

On  the  2nd  of  August  an  attempt  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
Europe.  As  he  was  leaving  the  grounds  of  the  Paris 
exhibition,  a  man  sprang  upon  his  carriage  steps  and 
would  have  shot  him,  had  not  the  (Jrand  Vizier,  who  is 
a  man  of  great  strength,  saved  the  life  of  his  sovereign 
by  catching  the  arm  of  the  assailant  and  holding  him 
until  the  police  arrived. 

Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  second 
son  <i  the  Queen,  died  su<idenly  at  Coburg,  on  the  30th 
of  July,  from  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

New  South  Wales  will  send  troops  to  join  the  imper- 
ial forces  in  China.  Several  bodies  of  Indian  troops 
have  already  been  forwarded  to  Hong  Kong  and  other 
Chinese  ports. 

There  is  evidence  of  another  plot  to  blow  up  the 
Welland  Canal. 

The  South  African  war  still  continues,  though  it 
seems  to  be  nearing  its  end.  The  Boers  are  practically 
cut  oflF  from  supplies,  and  have  been  surrendering  in 
large  numbers  at  different  points  ;  but  a  part  of  the 
Boer  army  is  falling  back  upon  Lydenburg,  which  may 
become  a  centre  of  guerilla  warfare.  Lydenburg,  which 
Kruger  has  contemplated  making  his  capital,  has  an 
elevation  of  oOOO  feet,  and  is  about  125  mi  es  northeast 
from  Pretoria.  It  has  seen  a  Boer  government  before, 
for,  having  been  established  in  1847  by  a  party  of 
burghers  from  the  abandoned  town  of  Origstad,  it  was 
for  eleven  years  the  capital  of  an  independent  republic 
which  amalgamated  with  the  Utrecht  Republic  in  18.')S, 
and  was  ultimately  merged  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
Lydenburg  district  is  a  sort  of  Switzerland.  It  is  a 
gold  region.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  but  malarious,  and 
the  hills  constitute  a  real  fastness  from  which  it  might 
be  difficult  to  dislodge  the  Boers  if  they  should  choose 
to  establish  themselves  there.  The  deep  valleys  and 
precipitous  hills,  craggy  heights  and  many  caverns  in 


the  districts,  adopt<;d  for  defence  and  the  purposes  of 
secretion  by  the  natives,  would  be  the  refuges  of 
Kruger's  men,  while  the  malarious  approaches  would 
constitute  serious  dilliculty  in  dealing  with  them.  How- 
ever, even  if  this  kind  of  warfare  be  attempted,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  end. 

Reciprocity  throughout  British  America  is  proposofl. 
The  countrio.s  to  bo  included  are,  Canada,  Newfoundland 
Bermuda,  British  Honduras,  Bahamas,  Turk's  Island. 
Jamaica,  Windward  Islands, I.«eward  Islands,  Barbadoes, 
Trinidad  and  British  (luiana.  Although  the  plan  is  as 
yet  only  a  suggestion,  th«re  is  much  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  both  in  Newfoundland  and  the  West 
Indies  to  bring  the  subject  into  favorable  consideration, 
and  .some  of  the  colonies  named  may  be  expected  to 
move  in  the  matter  at  an  early  date. 

The  new  Commonwealth  of  Australia  will  begin  its 
existence  on  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  insurgents  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
after  meeting  with  remarkable  success  in  their  arlvance 
upon  the  principal  towns  of  the  republic,  have  been 
defeated,  and  the  revolution  is  probably  at  an  end. 

The  news  from  the  Philippines  is  not  cheering  to  those 
who  hope  for  the  establishment  there  of  a  settled 
government  under  the  American  flag.  Small  parties 
of  Americans  have  met  with  slight  reverses  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  natives,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Manila,   are  only  held  in  submission   by  force  of  arms. 


KINDERGARTEN    AND    PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  some  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers, 
preseut  at  the  la-^t  Provincial  lustiliite.  held  at  Monclon,  the  editor 
kindly  consentf  d  to  allow  us  space  in  this  journal  for  the  discjssfon  of 
kindergarten  principles  and  methods  both  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  school. 

We,  as  kindergartners  in  these  Maritime  Provinces  have  long  felt 
the  need  of  some  common  meeting  ground  where  each  can  help  and 
encourage  the  other.  These  columns  may  become  just  such  a  stluiulus  if 
each  kindergartner  and  primary  teacher  will  only  recognize  it  and  use 
it  as  such. 

Let  us  make  it  a  medium  for  asking  (juestions  of  each  other-aDd 
answering  them  too?  Ilave  you  tried  something  new  in  your  work  and 
found  it  a  success.    If  so  give  others  the  heoeflt  of  your  experience.— W. 


Primary  Nature  Lessons. 

It  has  been  found  by  many  a  good  plan  to  devote 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes — seldom  more  than  ten,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  afternoon  ses^sion  to  nature  study. 

Take  as  your  motto,  for  this  hour  at  least,  "  Come, 
let  us  live  with  our  children."  Have  it  as  a  sort  of 
"give  and  take  hour."  Let  the  children  do  some  of 
the  teaching.  Do  not  l>e  afraid  to  let  them  see  that 
you  do  not  know  everything.  If  you  cannot  answer  a 
question  tell  them  so,  but  "  wo  must  find  out  "  ;  "  see 
who  will  know  first." 

Little  children  are  constantly  bringing  leaves,  flowers, 
buds,  bits  of  the  fir  tree,  et<;.,  to  the  school-room.     The 
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wise  teacher  will  never  disregard  these.  Keep  them 
all  until  this  nature  hour,  and  then,  "  M.iry,  show  us 
what  you  have  for  to-day."  "  Where  did  you  get  it," 
etc.  The  children  will  be  eager  to  tell  what  they 
know.  The  teacher  gives  her  bits  of  information  as 
the  children  do  and  soon  all  are  interested. 

As  pieces  of  fir,  cedar,  pine,  etc.,  are  brought  to  the 
room,  tack  them  as  a  sort  of  border  over  one  of  the 
blackboards,  and  write  the  name  plainly  under  each. 
Use  green  chalk  for  the  evergreens  and  red  and  yellow 
for  deciduous  ones. 

I  have  known  children  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  who 
have  in  this  way  learned  to  recognize  nearly  all  the 
forest  tree.s,  spell  their  names  correctly,  know  whether 
they  are  evergreen  or  not,  and  to  draw  from  memory 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  various  trees. 

I  know  one  little  boy  who  says  he  always  knov^s  the 
pine  tree  because  it  has  brooms  on  it. 

Keep  a  nature  calendar  on  the  board.  Ask  the 
children  in  the  spring  to  bring  the  first  pussy-willow 
they  can  find  to  the  school-room,  and  when  it  arrives 
write  on  the  board.  First  Pussy-willow,  March  20th,  (or 
whatever  the  date  may  be).  Do  the  same  with  first 
violet,  dandelion,  robin,  swallow,  butterfly,  etc.  These 
will  soon  come  to  be  wonderful  and  interesting  events 
in  the  life  of  the  schoolroom. 

Keep  one  part  of  the  blackboard  ruled  into  columns  : 
One  for  birds  that  stay  all  winter  and  the  other  for 
those  that  go  south  in  winter.  As  you  talk  about  the 
various  birds  from  time  to  time  place  name  always  in 
one  of  these  columns.  Let  the  children  find  this  out  by 
observation  if  possible,  before  placing  name  on  the 
board. 

One  teacher  on  entering  a  new  school  awakened  a 
great  interest  in  birds  by  remarking  the  first  day : 
"  You  know  I  just  came  here,  so  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  place  yet.  I  wonder  if  the  birds  here  are 
like  the  ones  at  my  home.  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  about  them."  The  very  idea  of  teaching  a  teacher 
anything  soon  aroused  them  all,  and  what  they  knew  of 
the  neighborhood  birds  was  soon  communicated.  The 
teacher  made  this  the  starting  point  for  the  entire 
nature  study  of  the  year,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil 
became  more  and  more  interested  as  the  days  went  by. 


The  Wellesley  girls  say. 
As  at  vespers  they  pray  : 
"  Help  us  good  maids  to  be, 
Give  us  patience  to  wait 
Till  some  subsequent  date. 
World  without  men — ah  me  !  " 

— Brunonian. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  Amos  O'Blenus,  principal  of  the  Dorchester  (Westmor- 
land) Superior  School,  has  been  appointed  to  the  principalship 
of  the  York  Street  School,  Fredericton,  made  vacant  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  A.  S.  McFarlane  to  the  Higli  School  of 
that  city. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Henderson,  teacher  of  Classics  in  the  High  School, 
Fi-edericton,  has  resigned  to  take  up  literary  work  in  the 
Chicago  University.  He  was  presented  M'itli  a  beautiful  set  of 
Shakespeare  by  his  class. 


Mr.  Jos.  Mills,  principal  of  the  Keswick  Sujterior  School, 
has  been  appointed  classical  instructor  in  the  Moncton  High 
School  in  place  of  H.  A.  Sinnott  who  has  resigned. 


The  closing  exercises  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Memramcook, 
N.  B.,  were  held  June  21st.  The  following  received  B.  A. 
degrees:  Michael  Charles  Collins,  Fairville,  N,  B. ;  Andrew 
Knox  Dysart,  Cocagne,  N.  B. ;  Elzear  Arthur  Gaudet,  Mete- 
ghan,  N.  S. ;  James  Walter  Holland,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  John 
Hall  Kell}',  New  Carlisle,  P.  Q.;  Hector  Louis  Landry,  Dor- 
chester, N.  B. ;  Arthur  Thom.as  LeBlanc,  College  Bridge,  N.  B. ; 
John  Daniel  Lyons,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Francois  M.  Richard, 
College  Bridge,  N.  B. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Elliott,  principal  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Andover,  N.  B.,  has  resigned  his  position  to  enter  u[ion  the 
study  of  law. 


The  closing  of  the  Windsor  educational  institutions  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  exercises  were  of  an 
interesting  character.  The  Edgehill  School  for  girls  has  had 
a  very  prosperous  year,  more  than  seventy  Ijoarders  having  been 
in  attendance,  and  the  Collegiate  School  foi-  boys  also  closes  a 
successful  year.  At  the  Enccenia  of  the  University  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Kaulbach  of  Truro.  The  College  unters  ujjon  its  110th 
year  with  excellent  prospects  for  the  future. 


Died  suddenly  at  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  on 
June  18th,  1900,  Cecilia,  second  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Alexander,  Jr.,  of  Newcastle,  N.  B. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Connolly  of  Church  Point,  Digby  Co.,  has  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health.  He  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in 
the  south,  and  his  many  friends  will  hope  to  hear  of  a  return 
"to  vigorous  health. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  the  Truro  Normal  School,  is  [ilanniiig  to 
spend  the  coming  year  in  Europe,  devoting  his  time  to  travel 
and  the  study  of  existing  methods  of  education. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Starratt  of  Yarmouth  has  obtained  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  which  he  will  devote  to  special  study  in  .science  at 
the  Leland  Stanford  University,  California,  which  lias  at  its 
liea<l  that  Ijright  and  original  tliinker,  David  Starr  Jordan. 


Dr.  VV.  S.  Muir,  Truro,  has  ottered  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for 
the  best  essay  on  School  Sanitation,  to  be  competed  for  by  any 
scholar  in  the  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  not  exceeding 
sixteen  years  of  age. 


Mr.  I).  W.   Hamilton    has  been  api)ointed    principal  of   the 
Sussex  Grammar  School,  in  place  of  Mr.  Allen,  resigned. 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 


All  iiniiotutMl  edition  of  Scrilie's  (,'oniir  innater- piece,  "  l»o 
Verie  <rEiiii,"'  iipiioiirK  in  Heatli'.s  Modern  [^in^^uiiKe  Series. 
This  pliiy  is  excellent,  reinliii};  for  senior  cliiHsew.  It  in  bitKcd 
on  the  relations  between  Queen  Anne,  the  Diiclicss  of  .Marl- 
Ixirougli  itnil  B.ilinj^ljroke,  ilnrinj^  the  wur  of  the  .S|«inish 
.Sueceswion,  iinil  while  niueli  freedom  is  taken  with  history,  the 
prinei|Hil  characters  are  drawn  with  such  skill  and  the  dramatic 
situations  so  well  han(lle<l,  that  it  will  certainly  add  interest  to 
the  study  of  the  period.  The  climax  of  the  play  is  the  famous 
scene  in  which  the  Duchess,  mad  with  jealousy,  spills  a  (;la»s 
of  water  on  the  (,>neen.  The  volume  hivs  an  admirable  historical 
intro<luction  and  a  few  useful  (rramniutical  notes. 


From  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.  we  have  received  an  Elementary 
French  (iramniiir,'  published  liy  Miicniillan  &  Co.  This  book 
seems  to  us  too  condensed  for  children's  use,  anil  it  contains 
no  exercises  for  translation.  It  is  evidently  iiitenilei.1  for  older 
students.  The  subject  matter  is  well  arrange<l,  ami  an  abund- 
ance of  examples,  especially  of  idiomatic  uses,  are  given.  The 
second  [Kirt  of  the  book,  devotcfl  to  Syntax,  api>oars  to  us 
{Mirticularly  good. 


The  Athemeum  Press  Series,^  issued  by  Ginn  &Co.,  contains 
an  interestinji  readinij;  liook  for  intermediate  French  clas.ses. 
It  includes  short  stories  by  Maupas.sant,  Daudet  and  other 
well  known  writers,  with  brief  notes  and  Englisli  paraphrases 
for  retranslation. 


Siepemann's  French  and  CJerman  Series  are  too  well  known 
to  need  much  comment.  The  two  before  us  fairly  represent 
their  (Jerman  text.  In  the  Elementary  Series  we  have  an 
adaptation  of  Tlieodor  Ebner's  story  of  VValtber  Von  der 
Vogelweide'  the  famous  Minnesinger,  which  gives  some  inter- 
esting pictures  of  life  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  The 
text  is  edited  with  an  historical  introduction,  vocabulary, 
rather  full  notes,  lists  of  words  and  phrases  for  grammatical 
drill,  and  pu&sages  for  translation  from  English  to  <!erman. 

"  Die  Humanisten,"'  in  the  advanced  series,  is  a  story  whose 
scene  is  laid  in  Florence  in  the  15th  century.  A  German 
knight  loves  the  daughter  of  a  famous  and  wealthy  Florentine 
humanist,  and  wins  her  hand  by  obtaining  for  her  father,  after 
many  adventures  and  perils,  a  precious  and  long  lost  Ciceron- 
ian MS.  The  editor's  work  is  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the 
Elementary  series,  but  the  atlvanced  texts  have  no  vocabulary 
and  contain  a  chapter  on  word  foundation. 

'"  Le  Verre  d'Eau,  ou  Ix;s  EH'ets  et  LesCau.se8,"  (Hir  EugiMie 
Scribe.  Kflite<l  with  intnxluction  and  notes  by  Charles  A. 
Eggert,  Ph.D.  Boston,  U.  S.  A.:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers, iniK). 

^Elementary  French  Grammar,  by  Eugene  Fagnacht.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan 

Co.,  imx>. 

='l)ix  Contes  Modernes  des  Meilleurs  .Auteurs  du  jour,  editeil 
by  H.  A.  Potter,  A.  B. ,  Muster  of  Modern  Languages  in  Com- 
mercial High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ginn  it  Co.,  Publishers, 
Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  19iK). 

^Herr  Walther  Von  der  Vogelweide:  eine  Geschiclite  aus 
der  Zeit  der  Minnesangei,  fur  die.Jugend  erzahit  von  Thedor 
Ebner  ;  adapted  and  edited  by  E.  G-  North,  .M.  A.,  As.sistant 
Master  at  Wellington  College. 

■''Die  Hiimanisteii,  von  Isolde  Kurz  ;  edited  by  A  V<egelin, 
M.  .\.  (Lond.i,  Ass't  Master  at  S.  Paul's  School.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co. ,  Limiteil.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co., 
19tX).     Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  Toronto. 


This  series  of  booklets'  is  in  (|uarto  form,  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  and  containing  about  one  hundred  observation  leiwions 
on  plants,  animals  (including  binla,  insects,  tinh,  &c.),  metals, 
air  and  other  giiscs,  coinmon  substances  of  use  in  every  day 
life,  and  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature.  On  the  (wges 
opfiositc  the  outlines  of  the  Ie.ssons,  arc  illustrations  intended 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  which  may  be  enlarged  and  placed 
on  the  blaiklioanl  beforehand,  or  better,  as  a  prejttiration  for 
the  teacher  to  sketch  rapidly  during  the  lesson. 

We  have  .seen  many  attempt.s  to  aid  teachers  in  giving 
observatiim  lessons,  but  none  so  elfective  as  these.  Almost 
every  topic  on  which  teachers  could  give  lessons  has  been 
selected  and  so  arranged  that  with  the  application  of  an  ordin- 
arj'  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  the  very  liest  results  should 
he  obuiined.  Children  are  expected  to  have  in  their  hands,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  objects  to  be  illustrated  by  the  leiMons. 
We  arc  ghid  that  this  is  insisted  upon,  for  it  is  the  xiiie  qua  now 
of  all  8ucces.sful  work  in  this  direction.  .So  admirably  suited 
are  these  le.ssons  for  the  teacher  who  is  earnestly  desirous  of 
help  in  th6  poorly  planned  and  much  neglecte<l  observation 
work  in  most  of  our  schools,  that  we  cordiady  recommend  them 
and  feel  satisfied  that  an  honest  trial  of  their  merits  would 
[iroduce  most  satisfactory  results. 

' OiwERVATioN  Le.sso.ns.  The  First  Elements  of  Science, 
arranged  as  Observation  lx;ssons  and  correlated  with  drawing. 
Written  by  Geo.  Ricks,  B.  Sc.  (Lond.),  Ins|x;ctor  of  Schools. 
Illustrated  by  Alfred  Wilkinson,  Art  Master,  Superintendent 
of  Drawing,  School  Board  for  London.  Parts  I,  II,  III,  price 
Is.  tid.  eacli.  London  :  .Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  New  York  : 
The  .Macmillan  Company,  lOHIt. 


Macmillan's  Art  Studies  of  plants,  animals,  common  objects 
and  conventional  forms  otters  a  course  of  instruction  in  freehand 
drawing  for  teachers  and  students  with  a  great  variety  of 
suitable  objects  and  designs.  Price  Ikl.  Macmillan  <fc  Co. , 
London. 

Literary  Notes. 


The  Cojip,  Clark  Company  of  Toronto  is  issuing  a  new 
Elementary  English  Composition  for  Schools,  by  Dr.  Fre<lerick 
Henry  Sykes.  So  far,  no  elementary  work  in  this  subject  has 
been  published  in  Canatla,  while  the  tciiching  of  English 
com[>osition  has  grown  in  importjince  in  both  the  public  and 
the  high  schools.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  taught  in  the 
public-  schools,  for  which  there  is  at  present  greater  neeil  of 
systematic  instruction,  than  composition  ;  and  the  l)est  aid  to 
such  instruction  is  a  well  designetl  work  of  practical  utility 
and  literary  character.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Syke's  book 
will  therefore  be  awaited  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  those 
wlio  have  the  subject  in  charge. 


AUGUST  MAGAZINES. 


The  AllaiUic  Munllily  oiiens  with  an  article  on  Political 
Education,  by  Arthur  Twining  Hadley.  The  plan  of  a  course 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  for  a  training  in  citizenship  is  given, 
not  a  stuily  of  facts  about  civic  government,  nor  an  education 
pertaining  solely  to  the  gaining  of  bread  and  butter,  but  an 
education  which  shall  take  in  the  broiul  jirivileges  and  duties 

of  the  citizen The  August  .Magazine  Number  of  the  Oitilook- 

is  also  its  thirteenth  .Annual  Educational  Number.  As  usual, 
thenumbt-r  contain.-i  many  articles  of  timely  <iuality,  relating 
directly  to  important  educational  matters.  Several  of  these 
articles  are  bciiutifuUy  illustrated,  notably  that  by  Sylvester 
Baxter  on  "  The  CuUui  Teacher  at  Harvard   University,"  the 
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illustration  including  several  photographs 
made  expressly  for  this  purpose;  and 
that  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  on  the 
University  of  Virginia,  in  the  series 
of  articles  Mr.  Mabie  has  from  time  to 
time  written,  under  the  title  of  "  Some 
Famous  Schools."  (S3  a  year.  The  Out- 
look Company,  New  York). . .  .Rev.  Charles 


M.  'Slieldon's  story  in  the  .S'^  liieholai  on 
The  Professional  Rain-maker,  is  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  There  are  also 
other  attractive  articles  in  this  mid-suni- 
nier  number  on  Books  and  Reading,  Hunt- 
ing with  a  Camera,  Nature  and  Science. 
The  illustrations  are  as  usual  excellent. 
. . .  .The  Ladie-f'  Nomr  Jovnidl  has  as  usual 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 


Education  Office, 
Nova  Scotia. 


1.  The  changes  published  in  the  April  Journal  of  Edumtiou,  referring  to  the 
High  School  course  of  study  and  the  examinations  upon  it,  go  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  August,  next. 

2.  The  changes  referring  to  the  conditions  on  which  Teachers'  Licenses  are 
granted,  such  as  the  advance  from  the  minimum  of  .33  to  35  percent.,  and  of  the 
ailvance  of  one  year  in  the  minimum  age  for  each  of  the  cla.sses  D,  C  and  B,  go  into 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  following.-  -1st  January,  1901. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  \  A.   H.   MacKAY, 

Lst  June,  1900.  J  Superintendent  of  Education. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


^  w II  n  u  f  offers  over  225  elementary  and  college  courses  by  corres- 
^  I  U  U  I  ■  pondence  in  28  of  its  Departments,  including  Pedagogy, 
History,  the  Languages,  English,  Mathematics,  Phy.sio- 
graphy.  Zoology,  Physiology,  Botany,  etc.  Instruction  is  personal.  Uni- 
versity credit  is  granted  for  college  courses  successfully  completed.  Work 
may  begin  at  any  time.     For  circular  address 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   CHICAQO    (.Div.  K)   CHICAQO,    ILL. 


an  interesting  table  of  contents.  The 
opening  article  is  on  College  Girls'  Larks 
and  Pranks,  which  will  amuse  every  student 
in  holiday  time.  A  new  liumorous  story, 
by  Josiah  Allen's  wife,  telling  how  Josiah 
and  I  goa-vistin',  will  be  read  by  everyone. 
The  illustrations  of  this  number  are  admir- 
able....  British  Vacillation  in  China,  The 
Paris  Exhibition,  Old  and  New  Japan, 
The  Chinese  Government,  Work  and  Rest> 
are  Both  Builders,  Asiatic  Courage,  are 
some  of  the  articles  of  present  day  interest 
found  in  Litteir.s  Lirinij  Aye  in  the  numbers 
of  August  4th  and  11th. ..  .To  commemor- 
ate the  part  played  by  Canadian  soldiers  in 
South  Africa,  The  Canadian  Magaziiu  has 
issued  a  "  War  Number  "  (August).  The 
coloured  cover  represents  "The  Canadian 
Soldiers  of  the  Queen,"  vhile  the  numerous 
illustrations  add  to  this  idea.  "The  Majile 
Leaf  in  South  Africa  "  is  the  title  of  the 
article  which  gives  in  detail  the  movements 
of  the  various  Canadian  contingents  in 
South  A.frica.  "  The  Battle  of  Paarde- 
berg  "  is  graphically  described  by  a  Cana- 
dian eye-witness.  "Three  Sieges  and 
Three  Heroes,"  describes  the  famous  de- 
fences made  by  Sir  George  White,  Col. 
Kekewich  and  Maj.-Gen.  Baden-Powell. 
"A  Short  History  of  the  Boer  War"  gives 
a  complete  summary  of  the  great  cam- 
paign. 


Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute. 


SESSION    OF    1900. 


AT  the  invitation  of  the  Washington  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  l)y  special  per. 
mission  of  the  New  Brunswict  Board  of  Education,  the  Charlotte  County  Institute 
will  visit  Calais,  Me.  The  .ioint  meetings  of  the  two  associations  will  be  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  Calais,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  aO  and  81. 


1.30 
•2.00 


2.30 

3.011 
.3.20 
S.oo 


Thursday  Aftbknoon. 

Devotional  Ex'ei-cises. 

Patriotism  and  Citizenship. — Mr.  J.  F.  Ryan,  President 

Washington   County  Association  ;    Miss  Grace   B. 

Stevens,  President  Charlotte  County  Institute. 
English  and  Literature.— Lower  Grades,  Miss  Isabella  J. 

Caie,   Milltown,  N.  B.;  Higher  Grades,  Miss  Mary 

Wood,   Eastport,  Maine. 
How  to  teach  Primary  Geography. — Miss  Janet  Clarke, 

Jonesport,  Me. 
Practical  Value  of   Manual  Training.  -Supt.  T.  E.  St. 

John,  Eastport,  Me. 
I'ulilic    Meeting — Addresses   on    Educational  topics,  by 

Dr.   A.  H.  MacKay,  Chief   Sujjt.   Education,  Novii 

.Scotia;    Dr.  J.   R.  Inch,    Chief.   Supt.   Education, 

New    Brunswick,  and  Hon.    W.  W.   Stetson,  State 

Suj)erintendent,  Maine. 


Friday  Mornini; 


9.00 


9.. 30 


Shall  Short  Hand  and  Type  Writing  be  introduced  in 
the    Public    Schools. — Affirmative,     Supt.     E.    H. 
Bennett,    Lubec,    Me.;    Negative — Mr.    Henry  E. 
Sinclair,  Moore's  Mills,  N.  B. 
Arithmetic — Miss  Annie  Richardson,  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.; 
Mr.  L.  W.  Gerrish,  Milltown,  Me. 
10..30  Penmanship.— Supt.  Frank  S.  West,  Edmunds,  Me. 
11.00  Class   Exercise   in   Music. — Miss   Mina  G.   McKensick, 
Calais,  Maine. 

Friday  Afteknoun. 

Lessons  with  Plants. — Mr.  J.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 
The  School  Improvement  League  of  Maine. — Miss  Kate 

McDonald,  Machias,  Me. 
The  Teacher  out  of  School.  —Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State 

Superintendent,  Me. 


1.30 
2.00 

2.30 


The  Charlotte  County  Institute  will  meet  for  organization  i 
Marks  Steeet  School,  St.  Stephen,  on  Thursday,  at  9  a.  r 

The  usual  travelling  arrangements  will  be  made.  J     VroOIVI,   Secretary, 


at 
m. 


University  of 
New   Brunswick. 


THE    next   Academic   year   begins  September   27th,   1900,    when    Fourteen  County 
Scholarships  will  lie  vacant.       These  Scholarships  (value  S60  each)  will  be  awarde<l 
on  the  results  of  the  Entrance  Examination  to  be  held  July  3rd,  at  all  the  (fram- 
mar  School  centres.     To  candidates  who  hold  a  Provincial  School  License  of  the 
First   Class  an    Asa    Dow  Scholarship   (value   $150)   will   be   offered  in  comiietition   in 
September.     The  Departments  of  Civil  and  Electrical  ExfiiNEKRiNo  are  now  open  to 
properly  (|ualified  students. 

the  undersigned. 


Copies  of  CaUmdnr  conlaming  full  information  may  be  ohtained  fro 

Stephen  M.  Dixon,  M.  A,    bursar  of  the  university,   Fredericton,  N.  B. 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  puUixhed  about  the  lOlh  of 
ectry  month.  If  not  received  mthin  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
offirx. 

TUB  RE  FIE  W  it  $ent  regularly  to  mbscribert  until  notifiiMtion  is 
rtceircd  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearayes paid. 

When  you  rhanue  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  ffivinff  the  old  as 
^eell  as  the  new  address.     This  mil  snre  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  lelli.  to  what  whole  number  of  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  Jnhn,  N.  B. 


The  Review  tenders  its  congratulations  to  Dr.  J.  V. 
Ellis  on  his  elevation  to  the  Senate  of  Canada,  and 
trusts  he  may  enjoy  the  honor  he  has  so  deservedly  won, 
for  a  long  time,  or  until  a  greater  honor  is  thrust  upon 
him.  Dr.  Ellis  has  always  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
educational  matters.  For  many  years  he  wa.s  a  trustee 
of  schools  for  the  city  of  St.  John,  and  the  intelligent 
and  disinterested  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  position  won  for  him  the  warm  regard 
of  both  citizens  and   teachers. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  there  exists  an  authors'  agency  for  the  criticism, 
revision  and  disposal  of  manuscript  and  all  work  involved 
l>etween  author  and  publisher.  Such  an  institution 
under  the  management  of  a  scholarly  and  critical  editor 


A.   McKay, 

Editor  for  Nova  Scotia 


can  be  of  material  assistance  to  young  authors,  pointing 
out  faults  in  workmanship  and  style  and  judging  whether 
a  manuscript  is  of  such  merit  as  to  coininand  the  atten- 
tion of  publishers.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Dres.ser  of  Boston  is 
the  responsible  head  of  such  an  agency  and  there  is 
associated  with  it  a  young  lady  who  is  fitted  by  educa- 
tion and  literary  training  for  such  critical  work— Miss 
Harriott  S.  Olive,  recently  of  St.  John. 


A  Perplexed  correspondent  asks  a  few  questions  in 
regard  to  the  new  series  of  New  Brunswick  school 
readers.  As  to  their  use  we  would  say  that  the  first 
and  second  primers  are  to  be  used  in  grade  one,  the  first 
reader  in  grade  two,  the  second  and  third  readers  in 
grade  three,  and  fourth  reader  in  grade  four. 

Another  correspondent  asks  the  Review  to  comment 
on  the  expression  "you  was  "  There  is  no  authority 
that  we  know  of  to  sanction  such  usage  in  English,  any 
more  than  there  is  for 
money,"  etc. 


you  i.s,"    "  you    pays   your 


The  short  time  that  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the 
Summer  School  and  the  issue  of  the  August  numl)er  of 
the  Review  did  not  give  time  for  as  complete  a  report 
as  could  be  wished.  The  lectures  of  Dr.  Reid  of  Middle- 
ton  on  school  architecture  and  sanitation  and  on  physio- 
logy were  very  instructive  and  were  much  appreciated 
by  the  students.  R.  R.  McLeod's  lecture  on  Evolution 
was  a  valued  one,  from  the  vast  amount  of  research  and 
care  which  were  evident  in  its  preparation.  The  Rev. 
T.  H.  Siddall,  who  gave  an  excellent  lecture,  "  Science 
and  the  Bible,"  has  done  very  much  since  the  close  of 
the  school  by  his  communications  in  various  papers  to 
make  the  objects  and  work  of  the  Summer  School  better 
known  to  the  public. 

There  appears  to  be  a  desire  among  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  New  Brunswick  that  Labor  Day 
.should  be  observed  as  a  holiday  as  it  was  when  the  day 
was  first  instituted.  The  holiday  may  not  be  generally 
observed  in  the  country  districts,  but  it  is  in  cities  by 
all  classes  of  people.  And  many  of  these  cannot  enjoy 
the  holiday  if  the  children  have  to  be; at  school.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  schools  have  a  jk-ery  small  at- 
tendance.    School  boards  may  have  it  injtheir  power  to 
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declare  the  day  a  holiday,  but  they  do  not  feel  that  this 
action  would  be  just  to  their  teachers,  because  the  latter 
would  lose  one  day's  government  allowance  of  pay. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  Review  that  it 
has  always  steadily  refused  to  admit  to  its  columns  any 
advertisement  of  a  questionable  character.  It  has  even 
refused  to  admit  advertisements  of  quack  medicines  ;  for 
although  there  may  be  some  of  these  that  are  good  and 
deserve  to  be  known,  yet  the  outrageous  way  in  which 
some  patent  medicine  vendors  seek  to  impose  upon  the 
public,  and  to  parade  their  nostrums,  is  most  offen- 
sive. We  are  surprised  that  some  educational  journ- 
als should  allow  their  column.s,  and  the  best  places 
in  their  columns,  to  be  used  to  advertise  these 
and  other  frauds.  There  are  other  advertisements  that 
are  even  more  disreputable,  as  their  object  can  only  be 
to  deceive.  The  journals  that  give  them  a  place  in  their 
columns  do  not  belong  to  tliat  class  that  should  circu- 
late among  teachers.  A  contemporary,  The  West  Vir- 
ginia School  Journal,  says  of  such  papers  : 

"  It  is  time  for  teachers  to  call  a  halt  on  fake  educa- 
tional journals.  The  country  is  being  flooded  with 
flashy  publications  whose  advertising  columns  are 
crowded  with  oiFers  of  "  Free!  Free!"  "  Gold  Watches 
Free,"  "  This  Beautiful  Ring  Free,"  "  Send  2  cent  stamp 
and  date  of  birth  for  a  typewritten  horoscope  of  your 
life,"  and  dozens  of  others  not  less  dishonest  and  dis- 
reputable. The  few  pages  of  such  papers  which  remain 
are  given  up  to  showy  illustrations  and  sensational 
articles  written  for  the  most  part  by  some  educational 
montebank  or  notorious  faddist.  Such  papers  have  not 
the  good  of  schools  or  teachers  at  heart.  They  are  run 
for  revenue  only.  They  are  humbugs  and  ought  to  be 
boycotted  at  once.  They  degrade  the  profession  and 
seek  patronage  because  they  are  cheap.  The  sooner 
teachers  as  a  class  refuse  to  patronize  such  fakes  the 
sooner  they  will  rise  in  professional  honor  and  influence." 


The  N.  S.  Provincial  Examinations. 


A  correspondent  (C.  M.)  sends  us  some  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  examination  papers  on  history  and  geography  for 
Grade  "B"  for  last  July,  and  asks  that  we  give  answers 
such  as  average  candidates  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  write  to  each  question  in  10  minutes.  C.  M.  may 
think  that  the  questions  are  too  difficult,  or  that  the 
examiner  is  too  severe. 

The  time  allotted  is  60  minutes  for  5  questions,  so 
that  if  the  easier  (juestions  take  G  or  7  minutes  each, 
there  may  be  15  minutes  each  for  the  more  diflicult 
ones.  If  the  candidate  knows  his  subject  at  all  well, 
and  if  he  knows  which  f;icts  are  relatively  the  most  im- 
portant, he  can  in  !•')  minutes  write,  even  on  the  most 
difficult  ([uestions,  enough  to  satisfy  any  examiner.  In 
mathematical   problems  some  additional  time  might  be 


convenient,  but  it  is  not  required  in  any  other  subject. 

When  we  consider  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
candidates  come  from  ungraded  or  over-crowded  schools, 
and  that  parents  are  unduly  anxious  to  have  their 
children  pass  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  fail.  If,  under  existing  conditions, 
many  passed,  their  diplomas  would  be  of  less  value. 
Constant,  and  sometimes  painful  effort  is  needed,  not 
only  to  make  progress,  but  even  to  preserve  the  stand- 
ard already  attained. 

In  many  cases  pupils  fail,  not  so  much  because  of 
ignorance  of  a  subject,  as  on  account  of  not  knowing 
how  to  display  what  they  know  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  have  been  taught,  but  not  trained  by  written  ex- 
aminations to  express  their  thoughts  concisely  and 
within  a  definite  time.     This  is  the  teacher's  fault. 

As  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  questions  submitted 
to  us,  and  as  to  what  the  examiner,  who  is  an  expert, 
expects  from  the  candidate  in  the  time  at  his  disposal, 
we  can  show  by  giving  one  or  two  actual  examples  of 
the  papers  of  average  candidates,  with  the  marks  which 
they  received.     This  we  will  do  in  our  next  issue. 


Educational  Prog'ress. 

The  school  board  of  Truro,  N.  S.  has  set  apart  the 
Victoria  school  building  in  that  city  for  the  purposes  of 
manual  training  and  domestic  science.  Arrangements 
for  the  opening  of  the  McDonald  manual  training  school 
in  this  school  building  have  about  been  completed.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Kidner,  the  director,  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
England  in  this  work  and  there  will  be  associated  with 
with  him  one  or  more  assistants.  Besides  being  director 
of  the  school  Mr.  Kidner  has  also  authority  with  the 
consent  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  confer 
with  and  assist  local  school  boards  who  may  think  of 
opening  departments  for  manual  training. 

The  town  of  Truro  has  opened  a  department  of 
domestic  science,  and  has  made  thekindergarten  a  public 
school.  The  whole  province  as  well  as  the  town  will  be 
benefitted  by  these  forward  movements  in  education. 
Teachers'  courses  in  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
and  the  kindergarten  have  been  provided  for  ;  and 
certificates  will  be  granted  to  those  qualified  to  teach 
these  subjects.  When  the  two  first  named  subjects  are 
taught  by  teachers  so  (jualified,  their  schools  will  receive 
special  grants  from  government.  Such  a  practical  and 
liberal  policy  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  excellent 
results. 

Arrangements  are  also  beii>g  made  by  which  the 
public  schools  of  Truro  are  to  form  model  schools  in 
which  teachers  will  get  fuller  opportunities  for  practice 
in  teaching  school.  These  steps  are  progressive,  and 
the  advantages  will  not  be  confined  alone  to  the  town 
schools. 
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Rambles  throug-h  Forest,  Lake  and  River. 


No.    11 

In  my  last  I  spoke  of  some  of  the  trials  and  pleasures 
of  camping-out  in  the  wilderness,  and  gave  a  general 
view  of  the  trip  which  I  made  in  July  last  with  Prof. 
Ganong  through  the  system  of  lakes  and  streams  which 
find  their  outlet  in  the  right-hand  branch  of  the  Tobiiiue 
River  in  northern  Ne»v  Brunswick. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  July  we  found  our- 
selves encamped  on  the  lower  end  of  Trousers  Lake, 
twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement.  Our  guides 
had  departed,  leaving  us  to  pick  out  our  own  way 
through  the  wilderness.  It  had  taken  us  two  days  to 
cross  over  that  intervening  stretch  of  twenty  miles,  on 
a  road  that  tried  the  endurance  of  the  horses  to  the 
utmost,  over  hills  and  through  bogs,  crossing  strjanis 
swollen  by  recent  rains,  and  winding  occasionally  along 
their  rocky  beds,  removing  obstructions  from  the  way, 
such  as  "  windfalls,"  and  repairing  "  corduroy  "  bridges. 
Occasionally  tlie  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  every 
branch  and  leaf  that  we  touched  seemed  only  too  ready 
to  pour  down  its  accumulation  of  moisture  on  our  de- 
voted heads  and  shoulders.  But  what  cared  we  1  Did 
not  our  "  dunnage "  bag,  securely  protected,  contain 
plenty  of  dry  clothing,  and  did  we  not  see  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  march  the  cozy  little  tent  illumined  by  the 
blaze  of  the  camp  fire,  and  did  not  our  nostrils  already 
catch  the  aroma  of  coffee  and  our  ears  hear  the  refrain, 
dear  to  the  woodsman's  heart,  of  ham  and  trout  gently 
sizzling  in  the  frying  pan  1  So  we  took  the  day  as  it 
came,  rain  or  shine,  and  the  woods  echoed  with  the 
sounds  of  genial  comradeship — the  joke,  the  story, 
snatches  of  song. 

Once  our  guide  brought  us  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
"  Jack-in-the-pulpit,"  or  Indian  tuinip,  with  a  well 
developed  bulb  at  the  base,  with  whose  pungent  quali- 
ties he  did  not  appear  to  be  acquainted.  On  our. sol- 
emnly declaring  that  it  was  not  poisonous  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  chew  a  piece  of  it.  When  the  aforesaid 
pungent  ([uality  "  took  hold  "  he  probably  registered  a 
vow  that  he  would  make  other  victims  writhe  in  torture. 
But  it  was  no  practical  joke  on  our  part.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  teach  effectively  the  name  and  properties 
of  at  least  one  common  plant  by  the  laboratory  method, 
and  our  guide  assured  us  that  he  was  zealous  to  begin 
the  teaching. 

Before  reaching  Trousers  Lake  we  passed  through  a 
magnificent  strelch  of  forest,  where  rock  maple,  yellow 
and  while  birch,  beech  and  spruce,  vied  with  each  other 
in  height,  symmetry  and  beauty  of  foliage.  The  most 
impressive  objects  were  the  white  birches,  which  pushed 


thtir  round,  white  boles  skyward  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feel,  and  the  red  spruces,  from  seventy  to  ninety 
feet  high,  straight  as  »n  arrow,j«ritli  tops  tlutt  tapered 
symmetrically  like  church  st<'eples.  This  is  the  led 
spruce,  though  known  to  lunJiermen  as  the  black  spruce. 
The  \a.Ufr  is  a  smaller  and  le«s  symmftrical  trw,  grow- 
ing usually  in  swamps,  and  with  a  jagge<l  and  uneven 
top. 

We  were  now  entering  what  might  he  called  the  great 
spruce  country  of  New  Brunswick;  ar.d  for  weeks  after 
our   cuur.se    lay    through   interminable    dark   forests   of 
these  trees,  intermingled  with  birch  and  maple,  especi- 
ally on  the  ridges,  with  a  few  scattering  white  pines  and 
no  hemlock.      If  our  lumbermen  would  select  the  largest 
and  best  trees  for  their  operations,  gathering  the  tops 
and  branches,  wi  h  some  of   the   smaller  growth  in  the 
denser  portions,   for   the   pulp-mill    manufaclunT,    this 
great  lumber  region,  and  others  through   the  province, 
would    increase   in    value   each    succeeding    year.     The 
great  need   in   these  forests  is  a   judicious  pruning    of 
small  trees,  especially  on  the    low  grounds,  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  stronger  and  more  shapely 
trees  to  grow;  and  the  careful  removal  of  branches  and 
tops  to  lessen   the  danger  from  forest  fires.     Thus  the 
waste  products  of  the  lumberman,  wliich  have  been  the 
source  of  .so  much  damage  in  times  past  to  our  forests, 
and  the  stunted  and  misshapen  growth  of  smaller  trees 
in   the  denser  woods,  would   not  only  be  removed,   but 
much  of    it  made   use  of    for  manufacturing    purposes. 
The   great  lumber  country  around   the  Tobique  Lakes 
has   as   yet  been  untouched  by  forest  fires.     The  syste- 
matic and  intelligent  methods  of  the  lessee  of  these  vast 
forests,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hale,  is  adding  to,  rather  than  dim- 
inishing, their  value  from  year  to  year,  in  spite  of  the 
([uanlity  of  lumber  cut.     This  is    the  ca.se  in  (iermany, 
whose  forests,  in  spite  of  the  large  and  profitable  lumber 
"cut"  each  year,  are  constantly  becoming  more  valuable. 
And  this  is  the  result  of  trained  and   intelligent  super- 
vision.     And    so   it  would    be  in    New  Brunswick    if 
similar  methods  prevailed.     Our  game  and  fish  wardens 
should  be  trained  in  forestry.       It  would  pay  the  gov- 
ernment a  hundred,  yes  a  thousand-fold,  to  give  our 
game  commissioner  added  authority  over  forests,    give 
him  intelligent  and  trusted  wardens,  skilled  not  only  in 
the  knowledge  and  habits  of  game  and  fish,  but  also  in 
forestry.      It  would  take    a    little   time  to  train  such  a 
body  of  e.vperts,  but  the  results  would  be  great,  placing 
New  Brunswick  in    a  position  to  preserve  and  add  to 
what  must  prove    the    source  of    her  greatest   material 
wealth     her  forests,   her   game,  and   her  fisheries.      At 
the  same  time  she  would  place  herself  in  line  with  those 
countries    which,  by  wise   and  .effective   legislation,  are 
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laying  a  foundation  for  the  preservation  and  future  de- 
velopment of  rich  material  resources. 

Trousers  Lake  is  made  up  chiefly  of  two  long  "  legs  " 
four  or  five  miles  in  length,  extending  toward  the  south- 
west, and  separated  by  a  narrow,  low  ridge.  The 
"  waist"  portion  of  the  lake,  from  which  runs  the  out- 
let, is  small,  and  is  in  two  divisions,  joined  by  a  narrow 
thoroughfare.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  lake  is  gloomy 
and  forbidding,  owing  to  the  spruce  forests  around  it, 
but  chiefly  due  to  the  dead  and  dying  trees  along  the 
shores.  The  roots  of  these  trees  have  been  "drowned  " 
by  the  building  of  a  dam  at  the  outlet,  thus  laising  the 
surface  of  the  lake  five  or  six  feet  beyond  its  ordinary 
level,  forming  a  reservoir.  The  gates  of  the  dam  are 
raised  and  the  water  poured  through  when  the  lumber- 
man wants  a  "  freshet  "  to  float  the  logs  down  stream. 
Many  lakes  in  the  Tobi(iue  chain  have  had  much  of  their 
natural  beauty  destroyed  in  this  way,  especially  Trousers 
Lake,  the  Serpentine,  and  several  smaller  ones.  The 
tangled  maze  of  dead  trunks  along  the  shore  have  a 
repellent  look,  while  their  tops  and  sharp  pointed  branches 
form  a  succession  of  chevaux-de-frise,  making  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  to  the  canoe-man  should  he  attempt 
to  seek  a  harbor  of  refuge. 

With  our  frail  canoe  heavily  laden  with  its  precious 
stores,  now  so  essential  since  we  had  dismissed  our 
guides  and  cut  off  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  we  .sped  up  the  right  "  leg  "  of  the  lake  (it  should 
be  doimi  in  ordinary  pantaloon  parlance),  before  a  brisk 
north-west  wind.  Airiving  at  the  foot  of  the  "leg" — 
(No  !  this  is  rather  confusing ;  it  should  be  head,  for 
here  we  found  a  stream  coming  in  from  lakes  further 
up) — we  landed  and  pitched  our  tent,  which  was  to  be 
our  home  for  several  days.  Having  explored  the  port- 
age path  to  the  next  lake,  Milpagos — lake  of  many  bays 
or  inlets — next  morning  we  carried  our  canoe  and  other 
impedimenta  for  the  day's  cruise  and  its  enjoyment, 
acro.ss  the  path,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent.  We  pad- 
dled up  the  lake  until  we  found  another  path  leading 
through  to  Gulquac  Lake,  one-third  of  a  mile  further  on. 
Both  these  lakes  are  shallow,  filled  with  mud  and  strewn 
boulder.s,  their  surface  covered  with  grasses,  carices  and 
lily-pads,  their  shores  boggy,  the  favorite  feeding  ground 
of  moose,  caribou,  and  deer.  Standing  at  the  end  of 
the  portage  path  on  Gulquac  Lake  we  saw  our  first  bull 
moose,  a  noble,  stately  looking  fellow,  feeding  quietly, 
some  thirty  yards  from  us.  As  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  us  he  did  not  get  warning  of  our  approach,  so  we 
had  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  him. 

That  was  a  day  of  sightseeing  and  novel  experiences, 
and  we  agreed  that  Paris  and  its  lixposition  would  be 
tame  in  comparison.     Before  we  returned  to  camp  we 


had  seen  nine  moose,  two  deer,  one  beaver,  and  a  beaver- 
dam  and  house,  had  canoed  from  end  to  end  on  one  of  the 
most  interesting  lakes  in  the  province,  had  grown  so 
familiar  with  moose  that  we  paddled  quietly  up  to  them 
as  they  were  feeding  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake, 
and  then  enjoyed  the  sport  of  chasing  them,  as,  pantirg 
and  frightened,  they  floundered  through  the  mud  and 
water  shoreward.  G.   U.  Hay. 


NATURE-STUDY—SEPTEMBER. 


A  correspondent  asks  the  Review  to  give  a  lesson  on 
maple  leave.s,  with  illustrations.  If  pictorial  illustra- 
tions were  given,  both  teacher  and  scholars  might  be 
content  to  study  these  on  paper,  draw  them,  and  be  led 
to  think  that  they  knew  the  different  kinds  of  maple 
trees.  Not  at  all.  That  would  be  a  waste  of  time  so 
far  as  nature-study  is  concerned.  Let  the  children  go 
to  the  trees  themselves  and  compare  the  leaves  of  the 
different  maples  (there  are  five  distinct  kinds,  natives 
of  these  provinces).  It  may  take  them  several  months, 
perhaps  a  whole  year,  before  they  know  these  certainly, 
but  when  they  do  know  them  it  is  for  a  lifetime. 

Of  the  thousands  of  school  children  in  these  provinces 
I  question  whether  there  is  one  in  every  thousand  who 
can  tell  our  maples  apart.  And  yet  we  sing  of  the 
maple  leaf  (which  maple  leaf  ?),  and  we  shall  probably 
all  adopt  the  maple  (which  kind  fj  as  the  emblematic 
tree  of  Canada. 

Nearly  every  one  knows  that  the  leaf  of  any  maple  is 
simple,  that  it  is  raised  upon  a  stalk  (petiole),  that  it 
has  pointed  lobes  or  divisions  (generally  three,  some- 
times five),  that  the  edges  of  the.se  lobes  are  irregularly 
cut,  usually  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  that  the  hol- 
lows (sinuses)  between  these  lobes  or  divisions  are 
either  rounded  or  pointed. 

I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  the  leaves  of  the  five 
different  maples,  and  the  trees  to  which  they  belong  are 
either  in  sight  or  within  half  a  minute's  walk.  The 
differences  in  these  leaves  are  so  marked  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  one  who  has  seen  them  and  marked 
the  differences  ever  to  make  a  mistake.  And  yet  if  I 
single  out  one  tree  I  am  amazed  at  the  variety  it  pre- 
sents— no  two  leaves  exactly  alike,  and  yet  all  follow 
the  general  plan  of  that  species  of  maple. 

Thus  the  correspondent  who  atrks  for  illustrations 
will  see  that  it  would  be  misleading,  in  all  this  variety, 
to  pick  off  one  leaf  and  use  it  as  an  illustration.  The 
children  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  tree. 
"  Must  I  take  my  whole  school  out  into  the  woods  T  No, 
that  is  not  necessary.  Teach  a  few  pupils,  and  impress  it 
upon  these  few  that  they  must  observe  carefully  and 
teach  others  ;  and  they  will  do  it. 
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Our  largest  and  nr)l)lpst  maple,  the  one  found  in  rich 
wotxis,  has  a  roundfd  or  curving  sinus  between  its  lohes 
(the  only  luaple  that  lias  rounded  sinuses),  its  edges  are 
sinuate  or  curvinf^,  and  its  lobes,  three,  or  sometimes 
five,  prolonged  into  long,  slender  points.  This  is  the 
rock  or  sugar  maple. 

The  red  maple  has  an  acnie  sinus  between  iU  loljcs. 
The  lobes,  tliieo  or  five,  are  irregularly  notched  and 
serrate.  This  is  our  most  common  maple,  growing 
eitlier  in  dumps  or  singly,  in  .swamps,  wet  woods,  or 
on  high  ground. 

The  white  maple  has  apjuirenlly  rounded  sinuses,  but 
on  closer  observation  they  will  be  seen  to  end  in  some- 
what blunt  points,  and  extend  more  deeply  into  the 
leaf  than  in  any  other  maple.  The  lobes  are  narrow, 
pointed,  and  toothed,  and  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is 
silvery  white.  It  is  found  usually  on  river  banks,  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree. 

The  remaining  two  maples  are  somewhat  shrubby  in 
character,  growing  in  rich,  moist  woods.  The  striped 
maple,  called  also  striped  dogwood  or  moose-wood,  from 
its  light  green  V)ark,  striped  up  and  down  with  dark 
lines,  has  three  slender,  pointed  lobes,  the  edges  closely 
and  doubly  serrate,  the  only  example  in  maples  of  such 
fine  and  close  serration.  The  sinuses  in  this  and  the 
next  species  are  broad  and  do  not  penetrate  far  into 
the  leaf.  The  mountain  maple  has  three,  sometimes 
five,  lobes,  tapering  to  a  point,  but  not  so  long  as  the 
preceding,  with  broad,  coarse  teeth,  pointing  outward, 
rather  than  upward,  as  in  the  last.  Its  leaves,  also, 
have  a  tendency  to  grow  in  clusters,  and  are  downy 
beneath.  The  leaves  of  the  latter  two  are  bright  green 
and  softer  in  texture  tlian  the  first  three.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  trnci^  the  palmate  veining  of  maple  leaves, 
to  see  how  the  larger  veins  end  in  lobes,  the  smaller  in 
teeth.  Peculiarities  will  be  noticed  in  the  veining  of 
each  kind. 


TiiK  IIkavkns  in  Skptember. 
The  shortening  days  of  September  bear  witness  to 
the  sun's  continued  southward  progress.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23rd  he  enters  the  sign  of  Libra,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  almanacs,  '  Autumn  begins."  With 
the  change  of  sea,son  it  is  as  well  to  take  our  monthly 
glance  at  the  stars  at  an  earlier  hour— 9  p.  m.  in  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Right  overhead  is  Cygnus,  with 
A(iuila  on  the  south  along  the  Milky  Way,  and  Sagit- 
tarius setting  below.  Lyra  is  west  of  the  zenitli,  and 
Hercules,  Corona,  Bootes,  and  Ophiuchus  fill  up  the 
western  and  north-western  sky.  The  Little  Dipper  ex- 
extends  horizontally  to  the  left  of  the  pole,  and  the  Great 
Dipper  is  just  below  it.     Due  south  of  Cygnus,  and  east 


of  Ai|Uila,  is  the  little  lozenge  of  Delphinus,  or  "Job's 
Collin."  Capricornus  and  Aijuarius  are  to  the  south  and 
east,  and  low  down  on  the  south-eastern  horizon  the 
solitary  first-magnitude  star  Fomalhaut  marks  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Southern  Fish.  Aries  and  Pisceji  are 
low  in  the  east,  and  the  Pleiades  have  just  risen.  Higher 
up  is  the  brilliant  array  of  Pegasus,  Andromeda,  and 
Perseus,  and  far  to  the  northward  Capclla  is  once  more 
visible. 

Among  the  planets  Mercui'y  is  too  near  the  sun  iluring 
the  month  tt)  be  well  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Venus 
is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  morn- 
ing sky,  rising  before  2  am.  all  through  the  nionth. 
On  the  16th  she  reaches  her  greatest  eastern  elongation 
Though  past  her  time  of  greatest  brightness,  she  is  still 
very  brilliant  and  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  daytime 
when  properly  pointed  out.  At  noon,  on  the  19th,  she 
is  about  3'  due  north  of  the  waning  crescent  moon,  and 
should  be  easy  enough  to  find.  Mars  is  a  morning  star 
in  Gemini,  rising  about  1  a.  m.  in  the  middle  of  the 
month,  but  is  not  yet  conspicuous.  Jupiter  is  in  Scorpio, 
and  is  being  rapidly  overtaken  by  the  sun,  so  that  he 
IS  only  visible  in  the  eat  ly  evening.  Saturn  is  in  Sagit- 
tarius, and  remains  visible  in  the  southwest  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  longer  than  Jupiter.  Uranus  is  in 
Scorpio  east  of  Jupiter,  and  Neptune  in  Taurus,  very 
difficult  to  find  without  a  telescope  provided  with 
circles.  

September  Investig^ations. 


What  colors  predominate  among  the  ripened  fruits'! 

Compare  the  outward  appearance  and  covering  of  the 
apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum. 

In  what  manner  are  seeds  protected  that  they  may 
ripen  ? 

What  seeds  are  wind-sowed  1 

What  seeds  are  distributed  by  the  birds  and  insects  1 
How  are  the  seeds  of  edil)le  fruits  dispersed  ? 

What  bright-colored  fruits  and  seeds  serve  as  food 
for  birds  1 

Note  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes.  Of  what 
use  are  the  prickles  on  the  stems  i  Find  other  shrubs 
that  protect  their  fruit  from  ants. 

Notice  the  fruit  of  the  rose  ;  why  does  it  not  fall 
from  the  stalk  when  ripe  1 

Encourage  the  children  to  biing  in  a  collection  of 
different  seed  ves.sels  or  pods. 

Find  the  fruits  which  are  covered  with  burrs  or 
husks  for  protection  ;  the  chestnut,  hoi-sechestnut,  wal- 
nuts, butternuts,  beechnuts  and  acorns. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  winged 
seeds.     Find  the  stray  keys  of  the  maple,  the  tulip,  a«h 
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and  pine.  Where  is  the  tough  skin  found  1  Of  what 
use    is  the  light,  thin  portion  ? 

Again  look  for  seeds  with  tufts  of  silken  hairs  or 
down.  The  milkweed,  dandelion,  clematis  and  cat-tail. 
Of  what  advantage  to  these  seeds  is  the  tuft  of  tiny 
hairs  or  feathers. 

Finds  seeds  which  depend  upon  animals  for  disper- 
sion. Notice  the  distinct  forms,  whether  they  have 
hooks,  prongs,  or  little  spears.  The  burdock,  beggar- 
ticks  and  goose-grass  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
children. 

Collect  and  compare  the  ripened  heads  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats  and  barley. 

Are  the  late  flowers  as  fragrant  as  those  of  the  early 
summer  f     What  is  the  reason  for  this  1 

Compare  the  autumn  flowers  with  the  early  ones ; 
note  the  difference  in  structure,  color  and  fragrance. 

Have  the  trees  finished  their  growth  for  this  season  1 
How  can  you  tell ! 

Have  old  trees  grown  as  rapidly  as  young  trees  1 

What  kind  of  trees  have  advanced  the  most  f — Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

A  Notable  Drawing-  Exhibit. 


In  1872  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  held 
its  first  exhibition  of  drawing.  Walter  Smith  was  then 
agent  of  the  Board  to  promote  art  education.  Exhi- 
bitions were  held  annually  until  1881,  and  then  dropped 
until  last  September,  when,  under  the  management  of 
F.  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  H  T.  Bailey, 
the  present  agent,  the  progress  of  the  last  seventeen 
years  was  shown  in  Allston  aud  Copley  halls,  by  a 
grand  exhibit  of  nearly  10,000  drawings. 

Massachusetts  leads  in  its  encouragement  of  industrial 
and  art  drawing.  Supervisors  of  drawing  for  the  public 
schools  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  town.  In  con- 
nection with  the  last  exhibition  they  held  a  conference 
and  discussed  the  subject  of  drawing  in  the  schools. 
Tlie  leading  ideas  advanced  ought  to  be  of  interest  and 
profit  to  our  teachers.  There  is  much  that  may  be 
learned  from  their  experience  of  28  years. 

"  The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  impressed  one  as  having 
— first,  color."  "  The  general  use  of  color  in  the  public 
schools  has  come  within  the  last  decade."  '  It  be- 
tokened a  health,  a  freedom,  a  delight  in  being  alive, 
hitherto  unknown  in  oui'  public  school  drawing." 

"  A  second  prominent  feature  was  nature  drawing. 
During  these  last  years  nature  has  come  into  the  schools 
like  a  Hood,  inundating  every  grade  and  penetrating 
every  topic  of  instruction.  Drawing  has  gained  much 
through  the  coming  of  nature  study." 

"  The  third  notable  element  was  freedom.  The 
children  were  free  to  use  any  medium — pencil,  crayon, 
chalk,  ink,  charcoal,  water-color — whatever  would  ex- 


press the  idea  most  directly  and  adequately  ;  they  could 
use  paper  of  any  color  and  quality,  from  rice  paper  to 
cardboard,  from  wrapping  paper  to  Whatman's  '  hot 
pressed,'  provided  it  was  appropriate  to  the  subject. 
No  object  or  subject  was  forbidden  ;  from  a  rock  crystal 
to  the  human  figure,  and  from  the  section  of  a  cucumber 
to  a  view  of  a  landscape — all  was  free  to  them." 
"  Free  individuality  is  the  (/round  of  art." 

"  Many  an  observer  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  drawings  of  the  younger  children  were  more  satis- 
factory, as  a  rule,  than  were  those  made  by  the  children 
in  the  higher  grades."  "  The  older  children  were  nour- 
ished in  the  days  of  their  infancy  with  geometric  figures 
and  dried  leaves,  graphite  and  India  rubber." 

"  Nature  drawing  is  now  taught  from  nature,  not 
from  representations  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Object 
drawing  is  now  taught  from  objects,  not  from  pictures 
of  objects.  And  in  both  these  departments  the  real 
things  are  supplemented  by  facsimile  reproductions  of 
drawings  of  recognized  masters,  by  photographs  of  fine 
work  by  artists  whose  names  will  live  forever,  and  by 
the  original  drawings  of  living  men." 

"  In  art  instruction  some  may  draw  wretchedly,  some 
may  draw  fairly  well,  sonje  may  draw  very  well  indeed, 
and  now  and  then  a  person  may  draw  superbly.  But 
nearly  all,  whether  they  can  themselves  draw  or  not, 
can  learn  to  appreciate  good  drawing  in  others." 

"  I  feel  as  if  art  education,  rightly  understood,  in- 
telligently practised,  would  be  a  splendid  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  children  ;  and  that,  having  some  of  the  beauti- 
ful possibilities  of  art,  the  children  would  be  able  to 
think  better,  to  feel  more  nobly,  and  to  live  a  larger 
life." 

"  The  work  (in  the  exhibition)  is  plain  and  simple, 
and  is  done  directly  from  objects  by  children  with 
human  feelirg  and  natural  imitative  gifts,  and  it  cer- 
tainly shows  great  interest  on  their  part,  and  concern 
in  what  they  are  doing."  "  I  think  decidedly  the  best 
work  of  the  exhibition  is  the  direct  and  simple  work 
from  nature  ;  it  is  best  in  its  immediate  results,  and  it 
islikely  to  lead  to  the  best  future  progress."  "The  models 
one  gets  from  nature  are  almost  always  beautiful." 

"  What  pleased  me  most  were  the  simple,  naive 
drawings  of  the  children.  Formerly  they  were  allowed 
to  do  nothing  but  what  they  were  told  to  do,  and  they 
had  to  do  this  according  to  rules  and  regulations.  Now 
the  children  are  being  allowed  to  express  themselves." 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  natural  expression  of  children 
should  go  on  consistently.  They  should  be  all  the  time 
doing  things  more  true  and  more  beautiful,  because 
they  see  and  feel  more  of  truth,  more  of  beauty.  We 
don't  want  any  correction  of  drawings,  any  correction  of 
art,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  we  want  a  correction  of 
the  mind  that  is  back  of  the  form  of  expression." 

"  Let  the  child  correct  his  own  faults  by  examining 
the  object  more  carefully." 

"  When  we  get  to  enquiring  very  sharply  what  art  is, 
and  what  art  is  not,  we  find  ourselves  dealing  with  a 
large  and  .somewhat  elusive  theme."  "  It  is  something 
that  permits  fascinating  approximations  in  one's  think- 
ing and  talking  about  it,  but  always  more  or  less  baffles 
one  at  those  critical  times  when  one  thinks  the  heart  ojE 
the  matter  is  being  reaphed." 
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"  The  Huccew  of  the  teacher  lies  in  creating  thia  at- 
mosphere of  clu.se  attention  True  expression,  or 
l>eiiutiful  expression,  must  follow  accordinfj  to  the  in- 
herent power  of  ench  individDiil.  Tciichinf;  must  stimu- 
late observation,  hut  tlie  rxprfssion  uf  wlial  has  been 
seen  should  Ije  largely  a  free  act  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil." 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  teaching  begin- 
ners to  build  on  their  self-activity  as  a  bjisis.  If  child- 
ren are  permitted  to  give  free  expression  to  this  activity 
in  their  first  drawing,  the  .signs  of  spontaneity  and  joy 
are  obvious  enough." 

"  There  is  a  public  sentiment  now  for  better  art  in- 
struction in  all  part,s  of  the  state,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  nieclianical  side  does  not  have  to  be  brought 
forward  a.s  an  excu.se  for  the  rest.  People  desire  the 
most  beautiful." 

"  Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  marked  improvement  in 
the  primary  grades  is  that  tliere  the  children  work  more 
freely.  The  right  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 
child  .should  begin  with  free  expression  of  his  crude 
ideas,  and  improve  them  by  adding  knowledge  to 
knowledge  year  by  year  ;  and  that  his  sense  of  beauty 
should  be  definitely  trained,  so  that  liis  idea  may  Ije 
expressed,  not  -simply  with  more  knowledge,  but  with 
greater  beauty." 

The  principles  advocated  in  these  extracts  seem  to 
agree  exactly  with  those  underlying  our  propo.sed  course 
in  drawing.  The  teacher  who  would  start  aright  would 
do  well  to  read  them  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  reach 
their  real  .significance. 


Outlines  of  a  Course  in  Drawing-. 

{Continued  from  Sluroh  Hkvikw.) 

Grade  V. 

(a)  As  an  aid  to  Language.  Continued  as  in  Grades 
II.  and  III. 

The  reading  lessons  will  afford  abundant  material  for 
pictorial  drawings  and  illustrative  sketches.  Besides, 
there  are  incidents  in  child  life,  his  games,  etc. — "  play- 
ing ball,"  "  fishing  for  trout,"  "  snowballing,"  "  what  I 
saw  on  my  way  to  school,"  "  the  hay-makers."  Draw- 
ings in  mass  of  animals  and  children  in  interesting  atti- 
tudes. Here  appropriate  colors  will  gieatly  improve 
the  effect. 

(b)  As  an  aid  to  Nature- Lessons. 

Plants  —  thistle,  horsetail,  iris,  wood-sorrel.  Animals — 
sheep  and  goat,  turkey  and  goose,  salamander,  beetle, 
butterfly.  Analysis  of  leaves  and  flowers  for  color 
schemes. 

(c)  As  an  aid  to  Mathematics  and  Geography. 
Accurate  drawings  of    polygons  with  compasses  and 

ruler.  Development  of  surface  of  pyramid  in  card  board. 
Paper  cutting  to  produce  forms  of  regular  solids.  Plan 
of  the  school  .section.  Map  of  province.  Working 
drawings  for  a  bracket. 


(d)      Formal  Drawing  Lessons. 

Study  of  gootl  copies  of  famous  paintings.  KxerciseH 
in  complex  curves  on  blackboard  -  occasionally  with 
both  hands.  The  most  elementary  principles  of  free- 
hand perspective — the  circle  and  the  cuIh*  in  different 
positions.  The  study  and  reproduction  of  historic 
ornament. 

GUADK    VI. 

(n)     As  an  aid  in  Language.      As  in  Grade  V.  (a). 

(h)     As  an  aid  to  Natiire-Lessons. 

Organs  of  the  human  body — hands,  feet,  ears.  Plants 
—  lady's-slipper,  red  maple.  Animals — bear  and  fox, 
hawk  and  owl,  insects  in  various  stages  of  development. 
Study  of  color  in  natural  objects. 

(c)     As  an  aid  in  Matliematics  and  Geography. 

The  mea.surement  of  angles  and  lines.  Plotting. 
Geometrical  figures,  and  simple  geometrical  problems. 
Map-drawing — North  America,  showing  Canatia  .some- 
what in  detail.  Working  drawings  of  simple  rectangu- 
lar objects. 

{d)     Formal  Drawing  I..es8ons. 

As  in  Grade  V.  (d),  but  more  advanced.  The  idea 
of  type  forms  developed  from  the  study  and  drawing  of 
simple  objects. 

Grade  VTI. 

(a)     As  an  aid  to  Language, 

As  in  Grade  V.  (a).  Special  attention  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  best  buildings  and  landscapes  of  the  section. 

(6)     As  an  aid  to  Nature- Lessons. 

Structure  of  bones  and  muscles,  eyes.  Plants.  Ani- 
mals—  spider  and  web,  kingfisher,  squirrel.  Analysis  of 
beautifully  colored  natural  objects. 

(c)     As  an  aid  to  Mathematics  and  Geography. 

Plotting.  More  difficult  geometrical  problems.  Map- 
drawing —  Europe.      W'orking  drawings. 

(rf)     Formal  Drawing  Lessoivt. 

Object  drawing.  Freehand  perspective.  Decorative 
design.     Study  of  tints  and  shades. 

Grade  VIII. 
(a)     As  an  aid  to  Language. 
Occasional  practice  in  pictorial  sketching. 
(/))     A.I  an  aid  to  Nature- Lessons. 
Plants  and  animals.      Heart  and   lungs  of  a  sheep  or 
an  ox.     Apparatus  u.sed  in  science  le.ssons. 

(c)  As  an  aid  in  Mathematics  and  Geography. 
Accurate  plotting  and  measurement  by  mathematical 

instruments.      Working  drawings  of  common  objects  to 
scale.    Geometrical  problems.    Map  of  the  British  Isles. 

(d)  Formal  Drmriug  Le.i.ions. 

The  study  of  good  drawings  from  master  artists. 
Drawing  of  groups  of  mcxlels,  flowers,  fruit,  etc.  His- 
toric ornament.  Adaptation  of  natural  forms  to  pur- 
poses of  decorative  design.  Complementary  groups  of 
colors  in  design. 
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Mr.  J   D.  Seaman. 


Jo.seph  Downing  Seaman,  whose  portrait  is  given 
above,  is  so  well  known  to  patrons  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Science  for  these  provinces,  that  he  needs  no 
introduction  to  them.  For  the  past  seven  years  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  secretary-treasurer  in  a  manner 
that  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  obliging 
manners,  capacity  for  work,  and  attention  to  details, 
has  won  for  him  each  year  the  deserved  esteem  of  every 
member  of  the  school.  If,  at  the  close  of  any  session 
in  the  last  half  dozen  years,  a  vote  had  been  taken  on 
the  most  popular  officer  of  the  school  Mr.  Seaman  would 
have  had  an  overwhelming  majority  to  his  credit. 
Presidents  may  come  and  presidents  may  go,  but  Mr. 
Seaman  stays  ;  and  the  reasons  for  his  staying  powers 
have  been  already  given.  In  faculty  meeting  when  it 
comes  to  the  election  of  a  secretary  everybody  smiles  at 
the  thought  even  of  going  through  the  form.  "  Hadn't 
we  better  elect  him  permanent  secretary,"  said  some 
one  at  the  last  faculty  meeting.  "  No,"  said  Mr.  Sea- 
man gravely,  "  I  expect  to  be  president  when  you  meet 
in  Prince  Edward  Island."  "  Then  we  won't  go  to  the 
Island,"  was  the  emphatic  response. 

Before  one  session  is  ended,  Mr.  Seaman  is  busily 
laying  plans  for  the  next.  The  continued  success  of 
tlie  school,  its  growing  influence  and  increasing  member- 
ship from  year  to  year,  arc  largely  duo  to  his  industry 
and  succe.ssful  busine.ss  management. 

The  same  qualities  that  have  made  Mr.  Seaman  a 
successful  secretary  have  been  at  work  to  make  him  a 
successful  teacher.  Born  at  Suffolk,  Queens  County,  he 
received  his  education  at  the  district  school.    (Jraduatins 


at  the  P.  E.  I.  Normal  School  with  a  third  class  or 
lowest  license,  he  has  steadily  worked  his  way  upwards 
by  his  own  efiorts,  winning  successively  second  and  first 
class  license,  and  steadily  rising  from  one  position  to 
another  until  now  he  occupies  one  of  the  foremost  educa- 
tional positions  on  the  I.sland — the  principalship  of  the 
Prince  Street  School,  Charlottetown.  Mr.  Seaman's  force 
of  character,  integrity,  and  genial  sympathy,  have  made 
him  a  power  in  the  schoolroom.  His  opinions  on  educa- 
tional topics,  always  having  the  impress  of  good  sense 
and  judgment;  and  expressed  with  moderation,  are 
listened  to  with  respect  in  educational  gatherings, 
especially  in  the  councils  of  the  P.  E.  I.  Association,  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

Mr.  Seaman  was  married  to  Sarah  Jane  Norton, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  H.  Norton,  of  Charlottetown. 
An  hour  spent  in  Mr.  Seaman's  home  in  the  midst  of 
his  happy  and  intelligent  family,  is  one  that  leaves  a 
pleasant  memory. 


For  the  Review.] 


Parish  Association  Meeting-s. 


A  short  time  since  I  attended  a  parish  meeting  of 
teachers.  The  query  arose  in  my  mind, — institute 
versus  parish  association  meetings;  which  are  productive 
of  greater  benefits.  True  it  is,  that  at  institutes  of  the 
various  counties,  we  are  treated  more  or  less  to  papers, 
or  treatises  which  are  largely  theoretical,  and  are  not 
suggestive  enough  to  be  applied  practically.  Hard  to 
understand  and  readily  forgotten.  At  parish  association 
meetings  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  each  other. 
And  difficulties,  which  on  account  of  shyness  or  from 
fear  of  appearing  ignorant  are  withheld  at  an  institute, 
are  quite  freely  discussed  at  parish  meetings.  The 
practical  side  of  questions  here  receives  the  greater 
attention  and  mistakes  are  discussed.  These  seldom 
receive  attention  at  the  larger  gathering. 

It  is  to  the  parish  association  movement  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  furtherance  and  improvement  of  our 
country  schools,  since  the  meetings  can  be  held  often. 
It  is  to  this  that  we  shall  be  indebted  for  the  means  by 
which  we  shall  be  lifted  out  of  the  old  rut,  and  which 
shall  prevent  us  from  getting  into  the  ruts  of  others. 

Matthew  G.  Duffy. 

Sunliury  Co.,  N.  B. 


TliRHE  are  many  attractive  features  of  the  St.  John 
Exhibition  for  teachers  andschool children.  They  should 
not  miss  the  opportunity  to  spend  at  least  one  day  at 
the  Exhibition  and  take  in  especially  the  display  in  the 
natural  history  department  which  is  moio  than  usually 
interesting. 
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A  Wise  Decision. 

Years  ago,  a  young  man  working  his  own  way  through 
college,  took  charge  of  a  district  school  in  Massachusetts 
during  the  winter  term.  Three  boys  especially  engaged 
his  attention  and  interest.  They  were  bright,  wide- 
awake lads,  kept  together  in  their  classes,  and  were 
never  tai-dy.  One  night  he  asked  them  to  remain  after 
school  was  dismissed.  They  came  up  to  his  desk  and 
stood  in  a  row,  waiting  with  some  anxiety  to  know  why 
they  had  been  kept. 

"  Boys,  I  want  you  to  go  to  college,  all  three  of  you," 
said  the  teacher. 

"  Go  to  college  !  "  If  he  had  said  "  C!o  to  Central 
Africa,"  they  could  not  have  been  more  astonished. 
The  idea  had  never  entered  their  minds. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  teacher  ;  "  I  know  you  are 
surprised,  but  you  can  do  it  as  well  as  I.  Go  home, 
think  it  over,  talk  it  over,  and  come  to  me  again." 

The  three  boys  were  poor.  Their  parents  had  all 
they  could  do  to  feed  and  clothe  them  decently,  and 
allow  them  a  term  of  schooling  in  the  winter.  One  was 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker  :  another  came  from  a  large 
faiiiil)',  and  the  farm  that  supported  them  was  small 
and  unproductive. 

The  boys  stood  still  for  a  moment  in  pure  amazement. 
They  then  looked  at  each  other,  and  around  the  old 
school  house.  The  fire  was  going  out  in  the  Viox  stove. 
The  frost  was  setting  thick  on  the  window  panes.  As 
the  teacher  took  out  his  watch  the  ticking  sounded  loud 
and  distinct  through  the  stillness  of  the  room.  Nothing 
more  was  said,  though  the  four  walked  out  together. 

The  third  night  after  the  conversation,  tlie  boys 
asked  the  "  master  "  to  wait.  Again  the  three  stood 
at  the  desk  ;  one  spoke  for  all.  "  We  have  thought  it 
over,  sir,  and  we  have  talked  it  over,  and  we  have 
decided  that  we  will  go." 

"Goo<l,"  said  the  teacher.  "You  shall  begin  to 
study  this  winter  with  college  in  view." 

Twenty  years  later  two  of  the  boys  shook  hands  in 
the  state  capitol.  One  was  the  clerk  of  the  house  for 
eight  years,  and  afterwards  its  speaker.  The  other  was 
president  of  the  senate.  The  third  lx)y  amassed  a 
fortune  in  business. — Christian  Register. 


"  Had  I  but  two  loaves  T  would  sell  one  and  buy 
hyacinths,  for  therewith  I  should  feed  my  .soul."  So 
said  Mahomet,  and  so  says  the  growing  .sentiment  of  the 
people.  "  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  dress  my  children  fairly 
well,  for  that  is  one  of  the  ways  to  make  them  act  fairly 
well.  A  boy  who  is  ashamed  of  his  personal  appearance 
never  l)ehavps  like  a  man,  "  said  a  college  president. 
Yet  we  ask  our  children  to  live  day  after  day  in  dirty, 
uninviting  schoolrooms  where  they  feel  something  akin 
to  hatred  of  the  benches  and  grimy  walls,  and  then  ex- 
pect them  to  be  courteous  and  pleasant.  —  Child  Study 
Monthly. 


Home  Worlc  by  Pupils. 

As  pupils  advance  from  the  primary  to  the  advanced 
school  there  will  como  an  increased  need  of  more  study 
than  can  >je  done  in  school.  What  .should  this  home 
work  be  '!     How  much  time  should  be  spent  on  it  ? 

Let  us  consider  the  last  que.stion.  I  have  in  mind 
a  family  where  the  daughter  came  home  from  the  prim- 
ary .school  and  sat  down  to  read  ;  after  supper  she  read 
again.  Her  father  told  me  that  she  spent  three  hours 
each  day  over  books,  at  home,  of  her  own  iiccord  ;  she 
was  not  required  to  do  anything  at  home  by  her  teacher ; 
it  was  supposed  to  be  injurious.  There  are  many 
exceptions,  but  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
children  that  attend  the  primary  school  could  give  one 
hour  a  day  to  some  work  in  line  with  school  studies.  In 
the  advanced  or  grammar  school  two  hours  could  be 
given  per  day. 

What  shall  this  work  be  ?  It  is  generally  thought 
that  it  must  be  a  preparation  of  les.sons  to  be  recited  on 
the  following  day.  Is  not  this  a  mistake  1  I  would  sug- 
gest :  (I)  Reading  of  histories,  biographies  and  travels 
and  good  fiction.  This  would  suppose  that  a  library 
was  either  in  the  school  building  or  available  elsewhere. 
The  books  to  be  read  should  be  known  to  the  teacher; 
he  sliould  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  pupils  and  of  the 
books  they  draw  ;  they  should  write  their  impressions  of 
each  book  ;  some  time  should  be  spent  in  attempting  to 
point  out  what  are  good  things  in  a  book.  (2)  Writing 
of  essays,  letters,  criticisms  ;  this  will  involve  spelling 
and  penning.  (3)  Numbers  appropriate  for  the  age, 
for  example,  in  the  fifth  grade  ten  examples  daily  in  the 
four  rules.  Suppose  ten  numljers  iimilar  to  1G2  to  be 
added  ;  each  to  be  multiplied  by  2  ;  each  to  be  divided 
by  2  ;  the  sum  of  the  first  five  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
sum  of  the  second  five. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  talk  with  pupils  about  their  use 
of  time  at  home.  They  should  be  questioned  as  to 
the  employment  of  their  spare  time.  And  here  it 
may  be  added  that  there  is  no  spur  to  this  work  like 
the  example  of  the  teacher.  If  he  lets  them  know  in  a 
casual  manner  that  he  is  studying  German  or  French 
they  will,  like  Ophelia,  conclude  that  he  is  not  simply 
pointing  out  the  road  to  heaven  but  actually  travelling 
on  it. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  is  a  firm 
believer  in  directing  the  employment  of  the  spare  time 
of  young  people.  Some  day  we  shall  have  this  taken 
up  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  in  schools,  and  in  a  very 
extensive  manner  too.  —  iV.   }'.  School  Journal. 


"  Tom,  use  a  sentence  with  responsibility  in  it." 
Tom  said  ;  "  When  one  suspender  button  is  gone  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  on  the  other." 
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Easier  than  Arithmetic. 


It  is  easiei-  to  remeraber  things  usually  if  you  know 
what  they  mean.  A  little  boy  could  never  remember 
even  about  how  long  a  cubit  is  until  his  father  told  him 
the  word  was  cubiius  in  Latin,  which  means  an  elbow, 
and  that  the  measure  called  cubit  was  the  distance  from 
a  man's  elbow  to  the  end  of  his  middle  finger. 

"And  how   much  is  a  fathom  f  asked  the  little  boy. 

"  Oh,  fathom  comes  from  the  two  words,  '  fat,'  which 
means  in  the  Aryan  language,  to  extend,  and  '  hom,'  a 
man.  A  fathom  is  the  length  of  a  man  extended  ;  that 
i.s.  when  his  arms  are  stretched  out  on  each  side  from 
the  shoulders,  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  fingers. 

The  foot  is  an  English  word,  and  means  just  the 
length  of  the  foot  of  a  full-grown  ma,n.-  School  Record. 


BUSY  WORK. 


There  is  something  decidedly  out  of  place  about  the 
standard  by  which  people  ordinarily  measure  failure  and 
success.  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  offers  this  suggestive  illus- 
tration of  the  popular  idea  regarding  loss  or  gain.  Our 
standards  of  success  or  failure  are  material.  We  say, 
"  Did  you  hear  of  the  great  misfortune  that  has  come  to 
our  friend  Brown  ■?"  "  Why,  no  ;  what  is  the  matter?" 
"  Why,  he  has  lost  everything  he  had  in  the  world.  " 
"  What !  has  he  lost  his  character  1  Has  he  lost  his 
conscience  1  Has  he  lost  his  health  ?  Has  he  lost  his 
wife  and  children?"  "Oh,  no;  but  he  has  lost  his 
money  ;  he  has  not  a  cent  left  after  paying  his  debts.  " 
"  And  do  you  know  of  the  great  success  gained  by  our 
friend  Smith  ? "  "No,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Has  he 
conquered  that  great  habit  of  lying  that  he  had  ?  Has 
h(!  left  off  drinking  and  swearing,  and  has  he  become  an 
honest  man,  clean  man?"  "Oh,  no  ;  but  he  has  been 
elected  mayor  at  a  good  salary.  " — Pennsylvania  School 
Joiiriial. 

The  time  devoted  to  opening  exercises  for  schools 
should  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the 
day.  It  should  mean  more  than  simply  using  ten 
minutes  of  school  time.  Use  the  exercise  as  a  powerful 
magnet  to  draw  pupils  to  school  at  the  ringing  of  the 
morning  bell.  This  may  be  done  by  varying  the  ex- 
ercises and  by  giving  the  pupils  an  occasional  surprise. 
Singing  appropriate  .songs  is  always  in  order.  The 
teacher  may  read  a  few  verses  of  Scripture  and  offer  a 
short  prayer.  General  work  in  nature  and  culture 
.studies  may  be  given.  At  least  once  a  week  have  a 
discussion  of  current  events  ;  occasionally  teacher  and 
pupils  recite  quotations  ;  the  teacher  may  give  a  short 
address,  or  perform  some  experiment. —  Western  School 
Journal. 

The  tendency  to  abbreviate  woids  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  a  girl  in  Randallsvillc,  naniod  plain  Mary  at  her 
birth,  who  dropped  the  "r"  when  she  grow  up,  and 
bocaine  Miss  Ma}',  and  after  her  niaiiiage  dropped  the 
"y"iiiii!  beciinic  just  jiliiin  "Ma." 


Under  this  head  each  month  there  will  be  found  exercises  that  maj- 
be  used  tor  silent  seat  work,  class  drills,  and  review  work.  Primary 
teachers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  column  any  devices  or  sapn 
they  have  found  effective  in  keeping  children  profitably  employed. 


Mixed  Pictures. 

A  boy  or  girl  of  any  age  can  make  a  mixed  picture.' 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  pair  of  shears,  a  bottle  of  paste 
and  plenty  of  newspapers,  magazines,  picture  cards  or 
anything  else  containing  pictures  or  parts  of  pictures  in 
black  and  white.  Four  or  more  separate  pictures  or 
parts  of  pictures  should  be  cut  out,  and  so  pasted  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  that  the  combination  will  make  a  beauti- 
ful, amusing  or  interesting  mixed  picture.  Simple,  isn't 
it? 

News  pictures,  story  illustrations,  advertisement 
■pictures,  diagrams,  maps  or  any  other  pictures  in  black 
and  white  may  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part.  For  in- 
stance, a  man  may  be  cut  out  of  one  picture  and  set  to 
driving  a  horse  cut  from  another  picture,  with  a  land- 
scape background  from  a  third  pictuie,  a  barn  or  house 
from  a  fourth  picture,  or  men  may  be  made  up,  head 
from  one  picture,  body  from  another,  legs  fiom  another 
and  so  on. — Educational  Gazette. 

[Primary  teachers  especially  will  find  this  an  excellent 
way  to  interest  young  pupils  and  keep  them  employed, 
besides  cultivating  their  artistic  sense. — Editor.] 


Desk-Work  Puzzles. 

Divide  the  class  into  two  or  more  sections.  Each 
section  may  be  assigned  a  different  (juestion  or  all  may 
use  the  same.  To  illustrate  the  latter,  the  teacher  may 
write  on  the  board,  "  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of 
ten  countries  of  Europe. 

Each  pupil,  without  consulting  a  geography,  selects 
any  ten  European  countries,  forms  a  drop  letter  puzzle 
with  their  names,  writes  the  puzzle  neatly  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  and  signs  his  name. 

At  a  signal  the  sections  exchange  puzzles,  and  each 
pupil  bends  his  energies  to  solving  the  one  he  receives. 
He  has,  of  course,  to  supply  the  missing  letters  to  dis- 
cover the  ten  countries,  and  then  name  and  locate  the 
capitals.  He  writes  the  answer  neatly  beneath  the 
puzzle  and  signs  his  name. 

The  puzzles  are  then  returned  to  their  authors,  and 
are  all  finally  handed  to  the  teacher  for  inspection. 

Notice  that  the  puzzles  require  double  the  amount  of 
thinking  that  a  simple  question  would,  for  instance  in  1, 
the  mind  has  to  recall  many  cities  and  compare  them 
with  the  skeleton  names  to  discover  which  one  is  meant, 
and  Ihon  has    to    rotnoiiiber  of  what    country  it   is   the 
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capital.  Because  it  is  put  in  the  light  of  a  puzzle,  a 
rucrKUtion,  the  pupil  think.'i  with  a  zcxt  that  is  ufteii 
absent  when  merely  j^iving  the  capitals  of  countries. — 
Indiana  School  JonnuJ. 


Geocr.apiiical   Namks. 

The  following  list  of  names,  taken  from  the  New 
England  Jvnnuil  of  Education,  with  some  alterations, 
will  form  the  ba.si4  of  abundant  exercise  for  classes  in 
geography.  In  addition  to  the  examples  given  below 
otherderivatives  may  be  searched  out  and  put  in  the  list, 
and  thus  the  origin  and  first  meaning  of  a  large  number 
of  names  be  gained. 

"Ham,"  "a  home,"  Hamburg, Petersham,  Hampshire, 
Buckingham,  Bellingham,  Nottingham,  Dedham,  Ware- 
ham. 

"Wick,"  "an  abode,"  Warwick,  Hardwick. 

"By,"  "an  abode,"  Ashby. 

"Stret,"  "Strat,"  street,"  Stratford. 

"Fleet"  "a  stream,"  Wellfleet. 

"Linn,"  "a  pool,"  Dublin,  Lynn,  Lincoln,  Berlin. 

"Well,"  "source  of  a  stream,"  WellHeet. 

"  Ford,"  "  a  shallow  place  in  a  river  or  stream," 
Oxford,  Medford,  Bradford. 

"Or,"  "shore  or  bank  of  a  river,"  Bangor. 

"Den,"  "a  wo<xled  valley,"  Maiden,  Linden. 

In  America  these  names  often  have  no  significance. 

Fintl  geographical  names  illustrating  each  of  the 
following: — 

Names  ending  in  "mark,"  Denmark,  Chilniark,  etc. 
signify  "a  boundary." 

Ending  in  "dam,"  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  etc., 
signify  "an  embankment." 

Ending  in  "werp,"  "a  wliarf,"  Antwerp. 

Gar"  or  "ghar,"  "a  grotto,"  Trafalgar. 

"Minster,"  a  "monaster)',"  Westminster. 

"Staple"  or  "stable"  "a  market,"  Barnstable,  Dun 
stable. 

"Ing,"  "sons  of"  Erving,  Reading. 

"Polis,"  "city,"  Minneapolis,  Copperopolis. 

"Don,"  a  "hill  fort,"  London,  Mendon. 

"Car,"  a  fortress,"  Carlisle. 

"Burg,"  "borough,"  "bury,"  "burgh,"  an  "earth 
work"  or  a  "fortified  town,"  Pittsburg,  Edinburg, 
Middleborough,  Northborough,   Marlboro. 

"Worth,"  "an  enclosure,"  Tamworth,  Somersworth. 

"Beth"  or  "elth,"  "house,"  Bethel,  house  of  God  ; 
Bethany,  house  of  dates  ;  Bethlehem,  house  of  bread  ; 
Bethsaida,  house  of  fish  ;  Bethphagc,  house  of  figs. 


One  flower  dropped  into  the  hand  of  the  living  is 
worth  a  thousand  costly  wreaths  laid  on  the  sarcophagus 
o{  the  dead, 


Test  Srntknckh. 

Read  the  following  aloud,  repeating  the  shorter  ones 
quickly  half  a  dozen  times  in  succession  : 

Six  thick  thistle  sticks. 

Flesh  of  freshly  fried  flying-fish. 

The  sea  ceaseth  and  it  sutiiceth  us. 

High  roller,  low  roller,  rower. 

A  box  of  mixed  biscuits,  a  mixed  biscuit  box. 

Strict,  strong  Stephen  Stringer  snared  slickly  six 
sickly,  silky  snakes. 

Swan  swam  over  the  .sea  ;  swim  swan  swim.  Swan 
swam  back  again  ;  well  swam  swan. 

It  is  a  shame,  Sam  ;  these  are  the  same,  Sam.  'T  is 
all  a  sham,  Sam  ;    and   a  shame  it  is  to  sham  so,  Sam. 

A  growing  gleam  glowing  green. 

The  bleak  breeze  blighted  the  bright  broom  blossoms. 

Susan  shines  shoes  and  socks  ;  .socks  and  shoes  shine 
Susan.  She  ceaseth  shining  shoes  and  socks,  for  shoes 
and  socks  shock  Susan. 

Robert  Rowley  rolled  a  round  roll  round  ;  a  round 
roll  Robert  Rowley  rolled  round.  Where  rolled  the 
round  roll  Robert  Rowie)'  rolled  round. 

Oliver  Oglethorp  ogled  an  owl  and  oyster.  Did 
Oliver  Oglethorp  "Ogle  an  owl  and  oyster  ?  If  Oliver 
Oglethorp  ogled  an  owl  and  an  oyster,  where  are  the 
owl  and  oyster  Oliver  Oglethorp  ogled  ] 

Hobbs  meets  Snobbs  and  Nobbs  ;  Hobbs  bobs  to 
Snobbs  and  Nobbs  ;  Hobbs  nobs  with  Snobbs  and  robs 
Nobb's  fob.  "  That  is,"  says  Nobbs,  "  the  worse  for 
Hobb's  jobs,"  and  Snobbs  sobs. — Philadelphia  Times. 

[The  above  is  a  good  exercise  for  securing  clear  and 
distinct  enunciation. —  Editor.] 


Language  Exercises. 


Write  in  columns  the  names  of  — 

1.  Ten  things  that  you  eat. 

2.  Five  things  that  you  wear. 

3.  Ten  things  that  you  play  with. 

4.  Five  things  that  you  saw  on  your  way  to  school. 
Write  the  names  of — 

1.  Five  trees  used  for  shade. 

2.  Two  animals  used  for  food. 
3    Four  things  made  of  iron. 

4.  Two  things  that  grow  in  gardens. 

5.  Five  things  that  are  found  in  earth. 

6.  Two  things  that  you  see  in  the  sky. 
State  something  about  each  of  the  alwve. 

Use  these  names  in  statements  :  Coat,  hat,  goat,  dog, 
swine,  ox,  tree,  apple,  peach,  pear,  geese,  oxen,  knife, 
knives,  cow,  duck,  churches,  box. 

Use  these  names  as  questions  ;  Ball,  horse,  dog,  top, 
rabbit,  drum,  girl,  doll, 
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Animal  defence : 

1.  How  does  the  horse  defend  himself? 

2.  The  cow.  The  rat. 
The  turkey.  The  hog. 
The  hen.  The  cat. 
The  duck.  The  goose. 
The  mouse.  The  squirrel. 
The  lion.  The  panther. 
The  elephant.  The  snake. 
The  mule.  The  shark. 
The  whale.  The  monkey. 
The  bee.  The  donkey. 

Write  a  story  about  each  of  the  above   animals.- 
American  Journal  of  Education. 


Spelling  Test.— Due,  dew;  doe,  dough;  die,  dye; 
dying,  dyeing  ;  desert,  dessert ;  Dane,  deign  ;  descent, 
dissent;  dire,  dyer;  draft,  draught;  doom,  dome;  door, 
doer;  envelope,  envelop;  ewe,  yew,  hue,  you,  hew,  Hugh; 
Ernest,  earnest ;  earl,  hurl  ;  eddy,  heady  ;  elm,  helm  ; 
erred,  heard,  herd;  Eve,  heave;  ewer,  hewer,  your;  eel, 
heal,  heel;  ear,  hear,  here;  eye,  high,  I,  Ay.— Western 
School  Journal. 


The  following  words  are  very  often  mispronounced. 
They  are  all  common  words  in  use  every  day.  Try 
them,  then  get  the  dictionary  and  mark  them  :  To- 
wards, again,  bade,  brooch,  apricot,  often,  catch,  hearth, 
aye,  lien,  greasy,  sew,  scarce,  years,  idea,  area,  bouquet, 
ague,  bleat,  rise  (noun),  arctic,  shone,  route,  gaunt, 
canine,  juvenile,  infidel,  corporal,  tetea-tete,  trousseau, 
amendment,  restaurant,  bicycle,  were,  recipe,  frontier, 
depot,  process,  recess,  romance,  tirade,  essay,  tarpaulin, 
wont. 

KINDERGARTEN    AND    PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Some  Things  I  Have  Found  in  Visiting  Puimary 
Schools. 

The  teacher  (in  a  first  primary)  said  something  in  a 
low,  conversational  tone  to  her  school,  and  instantly 
forty  children  bent  forward  with  one  motion,  and  were 
at  work  at  their  desks  It  was  as  if  they  iiad  been 
gently  swayed  by  a  breeze.  I  turned  to  my  guide  with 
a  look  of  inquiry.  "The  principal  of  this  school  believes 
that  when  children  are  to  do  anything  they  should  all 
doit  together  at  once,  "  was  her  answer.  I  asked  myself, 
"Why  didn't  Mary  want  a  pencil  1  Why  hadn't  Johnny 
lost  his  paper?  Why  didn't  .somebody  have  to  fix  her 
hair   or   feet — or   something — to   prevent    that  happy 


unison  in  movement?"  I  also  asked  myself,  "Are  not 
these  children  just  as  happy  as  if  they  were  illustrating 
the  freedom  of  individual  rhythm,  in  a  go-as-you-please 
response  to  that  teacher's  request  ?  Is  not  the  character 
of  these  children  being  moulded  in  t+ie  right  way,  every 
time  they  give  immediate  attention  and  obedience  to 
their  teacher's  direction  1  And,  to  myself,  I  answered 
an  emphatic  Tes. 

Fifty  right  arms  were  moving  slowly  and  significantly 
in  the  air  and  fifty  pairs  of  eyes  were  dancing  with  en- 
joyment. "What  are  they  doing?"  "Writing  the 
word  kitty,"  was  the  reply. 

A  game  was  in  progress  in  a  first  primary  room — a 
squirrel  game.  Two  children  ran,  with  outdoor  fieedom 
around  the  room,  out  into  the  hall,  and  back  again  to 
their  seats.  I  wondered  at  a  possible  result  of  such  an 
iiwschool-like  run.  The  teacher  did  not  even  turn  her 
head  to  watch  them  and  no  disorder  resulted.  Why  ? 
That  teacher  had  that  .school  in  her  fingers,  and  she  was 
sure  of  them.  They  could  not  "  take  advantage  "  under 
her  influence. 

In  one  room  a  large  framed  picture  of  The  Esquimaux 
was  hung  over  the  blackboard  in  front  of  the  children. 
"That  picture  is  changed  every  month,"  said  the  teacher. 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  saw  trees  for  April,  birds  for  May, 
and  roses  for  June. 

In  a  primary  room  I  found  a  pretty  picture  upon  the 
blackboard  in  crayon  and  charcoal — a  deer,  standing 
alert  and  listening,  at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall  in  a 
beautiful  forest.  Hidden  behind  a  tree,  a  man  with  a 
gun  knelt,  taking  aim  at  the  deer.  What  will  be  the 
influence  of  that  picture  upon  the  children,  with  its 
representation  of  man  taking  the  innocent  life  of  that 
graceful  creature  just  for  the  sport  of  it  ? 

In  one  primary  room  the  teacher  was  remarkable  for 
her  "go."  Not  a  second  was  lost.  "This  class  may 
pass  to  the  blackboard,  the  A  .second  may  take  their 
spelling,  and  the  B  first  may  read  on  the  thirty-second 
page,  Mary  may  begin,"  said  the  teacher  all  in  a  single 
breath.  The  puppet  children  were  used  to  it  ;  every 
change  was  made,  and  Mary  began  on  schedule  time.  I 
breathed  fast  sympathetically  to  save  time,  and  sat  very 
straight  in  a  keyed-up  tension.  By  and  by  some  mother 
will  say,  "Mary  comes  home  from  school  .so  tired.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  take  her  out." 

"Ready  for  physical  exercises,"  said  one  primary 
teacher  in  a  room  heavy  with  bad  air  and  uncomfortable 
at  a  temperature  of  75  degrees.  The  children  rose  to  1, 
2,3,  andwent'half-heartedlyand  unmethodically  through 
the  exerci-ses.  No  fresh  air,  and  not  a  breath  of  re- 
laxation. It  was  half-past  ten.  "  Will  these  children 
have  a  recess? "  I  asked.     "  No,  we  have  these  exercises 
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ill  place  of  a  recess.  It  saves  time  and  trouble."  Yes, 
it  would  save  time  in  this  world  if  there  were  no  eating, 
no  sleeping,  no  recreation,  no  laughing,  no  change  of 
scene  no  "let-up"  in  any  direction.  It  would  be  gixxl 
work  for  the  legislature  to  declare  against  this  no-recess 
craze.  Those  children  were  suffering  for  change  of  air, 
change  of  scene,  change  of  thought,  and  a  child-like 
abandon  to  spontaneous  movement.  They  had  a  ri(/ht 
to  it,  and  no  teacher  should  dare  interfere  with  this 
right.  There  are  psychological  and  physiological  rea- 
sons for  the  old-fa.shioned  recess. 

In  preparing  a  reading  lesson,  one  teacher  f[uestioned 
her  class  so  skilfully  that  every  phrase  in  the  lesson  was 
needed  and  used  in  the  reply.  No  new  words  to  stumble 
over  when  they  began  to  read. — Primary  Education. 


Three  T.ittlk  Friends  —  A  Story  on  Colour. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  little 
girls  and  boys  were  still  asleep.  But  the  llowers  were 
waking  up,  and  lifting  their  tiny  heads  to  the  bright 
sun  to  try  to  catch  some  of  his  warmth. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  little  yellow  Primrose  to  the 
dear  little  Pimpernel,  "  what  makes  our  friend  Forget- 
me-not  so  sweet  and  kind. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Pimpernel,  gently,  for  Forget-me-not 
was  still  asleep,  and  she  did  not  want  to  wake  her  up, 
"  she  always  looks  pleasant  and  happy.  And  j-eaterday, 
when  tall  Sunflower  looked  down  on  her  and  said — 
'  Child,  why  do  you  wear  that  little  blue  dress  ] '  For- 
get-me-not said,  '  Why,  Sunflower,  God  gave  me  my 
little  blue  dress,  and  he  told  me  I  must  nei'er  forget 
him.  "  Forget-me-not "  were  just  the  words  he  used. 
And  that  I  must  always  try  to  make  the  place  I  live 
in  beautiful,  and  everyone  around  rae  happy.' 

"  And  then,  do  you  know  wbat  Sunflower  did  ?  He 
looked  down  at  her  again  and  said — '  Child,  I  believe 
you  look  just  like  a  star  in  your  little  blue  dress.  Will 
you  lend  it  to  me?'  But  she  answered — '  No,  Sun- 
flower, God  wants  me  to  try  to  be  good  and  beautiful 
in  my  blue  dress,  and  he  wants  you  to  be  good  and 
beautiful  in  your  yellow  dress.  We  must  each  keep  the 
dress  he  gave  us.'  " 

"  Oh,  she  is  waking  up,"  .said  Primrose,  "  let  us  go 
and  say  '  Good  morning"  to  her,  and  try  to  te  kind  and 
sweet  as  she  is." 

And  so  from    early  summer    till  lat«    autumn,  these 

three  little  friends,  the  blue   Forget-me-not,  the  yellow 

Primrose  and  the  red  Pimpernel,  grew  together,  trying 

to  be    kind    and    sweet    to    all   about    them.  —  Lucy  S. 

•  Jackson  in  Child  Garden. 


The  rose  lives  but  a  diiy. 

But  flowers  of  love  bloom  just  as  sweet 

In  winter  as  in  May. 


Busy  Work  for  Primary  OEocRAPiiy  Classes. 

How  our  menagerie  grew  I  Each  child  was  deeply 
interested.  It  all  began  Ijecause  Uobert,  who  was  very 
fond  of  animals,  V)rought  a  tiny  collection  of  seven 
animal  pictures,  in  colors,  to  tho  school  one  morning. 
He  had  cut  them  out,  pasted  them  on  a  sheet  of  card- 
board, and  all  the  pupils  were  interested  in  them. 
There  were  polar  bears,  camels,  monkeys  and  an  ele- 
phant. Polar  bears  and  elephants  are  not  neigl^bors, 
so  we  at  once  began  making  separate  charts  :  natural 
history  charts. 

One  was  devoted  to  Africa  and  its  animals.  The 
children  .secured  pictures  of  Arabs  and  their  camels  in 
long  caravans  ;  and  a.s  pictures  were  contributed  every 
day,  our  chart  very  soon  showed  a  chimpanzee,  a  rhin- 
oceros, a  hippopotamus,  a  zebra,  an  ostrich,  a  crocoflile, 
a  lion,  an  elephant,  a  girf^ffe,  a  hyena,  and  an  ibis. 

The.se  were  arranged  at  the  top,  middle  or  bottom  of 
the  gray  pasteboard  sheet  according  to  the  habitat  of 
the  animal,  whether  found  in  the  northern,  central,  or 
southern  part  of  Africa. 

Our  natural  history  chart  for  North  America  was 
soon  covered  with  pictures  of  the  seal,  the  polar  bear, 
the  walrus,  wild  geese,  eagles,  the  grizzly  bear,  the 
moose,  the  beaver,  the  deer,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
peccary  and  the  alligator.— .£//«  M.  Powers  i?i  -School 
Education. 


The  Missing  Numbers. 


Pretty  sticks  on  the  school  desks  lay, 

And  the  children  longed  with  them  to  play. 

They  will  have  to  wait  without  a  doubt, 

Till  they  tell  the  words    in  the  rhymes  left  out. 

Seven  red  sticks  in  his  hand  had   Ben, 
He  took  three  more  and  then  had 


"  I  have  five  times  two  sticks,"  said  Kate, 
I'll  give  you  two,  then  I'll  hare 


Fred  used 


sticks  to  make  a  tree. 


He  took  three  away  and  that  left  three. 

Three  little  butterflies  flew  toward  heaven. 
Four  .sipped  honey  still.    At  first  there  were  ■ 


ij.  I  have and  four,  just  as  many  as  Hugh  ; 

For  he  has    half  a  dozen  and  two. 

G.           INIay  has  three  threes  and  that  is  fine  ; 
Maud  has  ,  three  more  than  nine. 

They  received  two  sticks  for  each   word  they  could  tell. 
Two  sticks  for  each  word  —  and  they  worked  right  well. 
How  many  had  each  without  a  doubt. 
If  they  told  every  word  in  the  rhymes  left  out  1 

Contractions. — Write  the  contractions  for  the  fol- 
lowing :  Can  not,  do  not,  did  not,  could  not,  does  not, 
I  have,  r  will,  would  not,  he  is,  you  have,  you  will,  it  is, 
should  not. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  formal  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  pro- 
claimed by  Lord  Roberts  on  September  1st,  and  the 
South  African  Republic  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
past.  Small  Boer  forces  continue  in  the  field,  but  the 
war  is  practically  over.  By  the  annexation  of  the  two 
Boer  republics,  the  Queen  gains  two  million  subjects, 
black  and  white  ;  and  the  blacks  will  be  glad  of  the 
change  of  masters. 

The  relief  of  the  foreigners  imprisoned  in  Pekin  was 
accomplished  on  the  14th  of  August,  the  Russians,  the 
Japanese,  the  British,  the  Americans  and  the  French 
troops  being  represented  in  the  relieving  column.  The 
Japanese  began  the  attack,  and  seem  to  have  held  the 
bulk  of  the  Chinese  army  engaged  on  the  north  of  the 
city  while  the  British  and  the  Americans  made  entrance 
at  the  south.  The  first  entrance  of  the  rescuers  was 
effected  by  a  company  of  Sikhs,  under  the  British 
commander.  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee,  who  waded  up  a  sewage 
canal  under  the  Tartar  City  wall.  Sixty-five  of  the 
foreigners  had  been  killed,  and  many  wounded,  in  the 
attacks  on  the  legations,  and  the  lives  of  the  others 
were  saved  only  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  rescuing 
armies  of  the  allies. 

The  Empress  and  her  advisers  fled  before  the  arrival 
of  the  international  forces,  and  took  with  them  the 
Emperor,  in  whose  name  they  are  now  trying  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace. 

Russian  troops  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
province  of  Manchuria,  and  are  preparing  for  a  winter 
campaign.  The  great  Trans-Siberian  railway  has  been 
found  inadequate  for  the  transport  of  all  the  Russian 
troops  required  in  China,  and  steamers  have  been  char- 
tered by  the  government  for  transport  service. 

Sian  Fu,  the  Fu  or  capital  of  the  province  of  Shen  Si 
(Western  Province),  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  place 
of  refuge  for  the  Empress  Dowager,  is  the  oldest 
metropolis  of  the  Empire,  and  was  the  actual  seat  of 
government  under  four  dynasties.  The  city  is  full  of 
palaces,  which  have  been  carefully  kept  up;  and,  being 
a  great  centre  of  trade,  it  swarms  with  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, artisans,  and  all  the  classes  that  help  to  insure 
comfort  and  luxury  to  a  wealthy  court.  There  are 
more  people  in  Sian  than  in  Pekin,  and  they  are  more 
prosperous.  It  has  communication  by  water  through 
the  Hoang  Ho  (Yellow  River)  and  the  great  canals 
with  every  portion  of  the  empire.  It  is  protected  on 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the 
river ;  and  its  distance  makes  it  practically  inaccessible 
to  the  armies  of  the  maritime  powers. 

The  bubonic  plague  has  made  its  appearance  in  Glas- 
gow, and  a  case  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  London. 

The  United  States  government  will  send  a  transport 
to  Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  to  brink  back  such  of  the  gold 
seekers  as  are  destitute,  and  to  distril)ute  provisions 
and  clothing  to  the  Indians. 

The  Pope  recognizes  the  new  King  of  Italy  as  king 
of    Sardinia    only,     reaffirming    the     Papal    claim     to 


sovereignty   over    what    were   formerly    known   as    the 
States  of  the  Church. 

The  boundary  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  has  been  amicably  settled, 
a  large  portion  of  the  disputed  territory  falling  to 
Colombia. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Warren  is  to  succeed 
Lord  William  Seymour  in  command  of  the  troops  in 
British  North  America,  with  headquarters  at  Halifax. 

An  insurrection  is  said  to  have  liroken  out  in  Persia, 
with  the  object  of  dethroning  the  Shah,  who  is  unpopular 
because  of  his  fondness  for  western  ideas. 

Explorations  at  Nippur,  in  Mesopotamia,  are  said  to 
have  brought  to  light  a  library  of  no  less  than  17,000 
taljlets  upon  historical  and  literary  subjects,  but  few  of 
which  are  later  than  2280  B.  C. 

The  first  battalion  of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 
will,  in  future,  be  designated  the  Royal  Canadian 
Dragoons  whilst  serving  in  South  Africa. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  union  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  in  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign 
is  to  be  found  in  the  oflfer  of  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior 
to  equip  a  hospital  ship  for  service  in  China  at  a  cost 
of  20  lakhs  of  rupees,  (about  $600,000).  This  princely 
oflfer  was  made  by  his  Highness  on  behalf  of  himself, 
his  mother  and  his  wife,  in  testimony  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  Empress  Queen. 

The  scarcity  of  coal  threatens  to  become  a  public 
calamity  in  Germany. 

Time  in  Spain,  after  the  close  of  this  year,  is  to  be 
counted  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  day  to  begin 
at  midnight. 

The  Queen  is  now  authorized  to  declare  that  Western 
Australia  may  be  considered  an  original  state  of  the 
federation,  if  the  result  of  the  referendum  shall  shew 
that  the  people  of  that  colony  are  in  favor  of  joining 
the  new  commonwealth.'  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
the  first  day  of  the  coming  century  will  see  all  the 
Australian  provinces.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  united  in  a  federal  commonwealth  under  the 
crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  a  fr.'er  government  than  that  possessed 
by  any  republic  in  the  world. 

A  general  election  will  be  held  in  Cuba,  on  the  15th 
inst.,  to  elect  delegates  to  the  convention  which  is  to 
draft  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  independent 
government  of  the  island.  There  is  some  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  Cuban  leaders  because  of  the  wording  of 
ihe  proclamation  calling  the  convention,  which  seems 
to  offer  them  something  less  than  complete  independence; 
and  one  of  the  leaders  has  declared  that  "  Time  only 
will  tell  whether  revolution  against  the  Americans  will 
be  necessary." 

The  enactment  or  revival  of  compulsory  military 
service  laws  in  Chili  and  Peru  is  causing  serious  uneasi- 
ness in  the  otiiei'  South  American  countries,  particu- 
larly in  the  Argentine  republic. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Daring  the  moiitlis  of  Au}j;ii8t  iiiitl  September  Inspector 
Smith  ha.f  hceii  visitin<?  thu  nchooU  of  Botsford,  \Ve!<tmorlun(l 
unci  Suckville,  Westmorlaml  county. 


Principiil  \Vm.  M.  Corhott  of  the  Superior  school,  BhicU- 
ville,  N.  B.,  has  resigned  his  position  to  take  a  course  in 
Dalhousie  College,  Halifax. 

The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  with 
the  Washington  (Me.)  County  Institute  at  Calais,  on  the 
20th  and  2l8t  Septenil)er.  An  unusually  interesting  session 
is  looked  for.  The  joint  programme  prepare<l  for  the  occasion 
will  lie  found  in  another  column. 


The  Alliert  County  Teachers'  Institute  «  ill  meet  at  Albert 
on  the  '.'Tth  and  28th  September.  An  interesting  ses-sion  will 
be  held,  judging  from  the  printed  programme.  I'lincipal 
A.  C.  M.  Lawson  is  the  President. 


The  Kent  County  Institute  will  meet  in  the  Grammar  School, 
Richibucto,  October  4th  and  otli.  An  interesting  session  is 
looked  for.  Inspector  Smith  is  the  President  and  Mr.  Geo,  A. 
Hutchinson  the  Secretary. 


It  is  proposed  this  year  to  hold  a  joint  institute  of  the 
teachers  of  Restigouche,  Gloucester  and  Northumberland. 
The  pro|)Osed  place  of  meeting  is  Bathurst,  and  the  time 
proposed  not  yet  decided  upon,  is  the  second  week  in  October. 
Inspector  Mersereau  and  the  leading  teacher.s  in  the  counties 
named  are  moving  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  may  be  con- 
Hdently  predicted  -  good  institute  work  and  a  stimulus  to 
greater  educational  effort  on  the  North  Shore. 

Inspector  Mersereau  has  nearly  completed  his  visitation  of 
the  schools  in  Restigouche  county,  which  was  begun  Aug.  13th. 


Mr.  .1.  D.  Sprague,  principal  of  the  Liverpool,  N.  S., 
academy,  died  very  suddenly  at  that  place  on  Thursday, 
August  26th.  He  had  been  in  poor  healtli  for  some  time.  He 
returned  only  a  few  days  ago  from  an  extended  tour  in  the 
upper  provinces.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  Liverpool  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  and  had  charge  of  the  high  school 
for  over  five  years.  —  Yarmouth  Herald. 

At  the  recent  provincial  high  school  examination,  Truro 
Academy  sent  up  five  candidates  for  A  and  six  for  A  partial. 
Of  these  four  received  grade  A. — two  A.  CI.  and  two  A.  Sc. — 
and  of  the  six  for  partial  A,  five  were  successful.  For  grade 
B  forty-three  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  forty 
were  successful.  For  grade  C  thirty-two  candidates  were 
successful,  and  for  grade  U  forty-two.  Harry  Frame,  Shuben- 
acadie,  has  a  record  of  875  on  B,  and  Miss  .Jennie  Mcl.«nnan, 
Truro,  a  record  of  820  on  D.  The  academy  will  resume  work 
on  September  10th,  with  the  largest  attendance  in  its  history. 
The  enrolment  for  A.  CI.  and  A.  Sc,  will  be  especially  large. 
The  McDonald  manual  training  school  for  Nova  Scotia  will 
open  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Truro  training  school  of 
domestic  science  a  few  davs  later. — Hall/ax  Jltia/il. 


Inspector  D.  Wilson,  well  and  favorably  known  in  New- 
Brunswick,  has  for  the  [mst  thirteen  years  been  Inspector  of 
Schools   in   Vancouver   Island,  B.  C.      He   has  recently  been 


transferred  to  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia,  taking  charge 
as  resident  insiwctor  of  the  following  districts  In  the  lower 
part  of  that  province  :  VVegtminster,  part  of  Yale,  Caribou, 
Lillooet,  and  Cassiar.  Distance  does  not  seem  to  count  in  the 
vast  west,  as  Ini<iiector  Wilson  ti-avelletl  during  the  first  week 
5(KI  miles  to  reach  his  nearest  school.  What  would  our  in8|>ec- 
tors  think  of  that  ? 


.Miss  Muriel  B.  Carr,  A.  M.  (McGill',  of  St.  John,  has  been 
apiKiintcd  teacher  in  the  Dunham  Ladies'  College,  near  .Mon- 
treal, and  will  enter  upon  her  duties  in  a  few  days.  Mies  Carr 
is  a  brilliant  student.  She  graduated  from  McGill  University 
two  years  ago,  taking  her  A.  B.  with  the  highest  honors.  She 
has  spent  two  years  in  post  graduate  work,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  languages,  es|)ecially  French,  which  she  will  teach 
at  Dunliam  College. 

The  N.  B.  Normal  School  opened  on  Monday,  3rd  September. 
The  pumber  of  students  who  enrolled  on  the  first  flay  was 
13"),  which  with  twenty  in  the  French  dejiartnient  makes  an 
atten<lance  of  fifty  less  tJian  last  year.  Probably  others  will 
enrol  later. 


RusselC.  Hubly,  formerly  principal  of  the  superior  school  at 
Hampton,  who  volunteered  for  service  in  South  Africa  in  the 
first  Canadian  Contingent,  has  been  sent  to  England  ill. 


The  position  of  princiiial  of  the  Model  School,  Fredericton, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.J.F.  Rogers,  has  been 
filled  by  the  ajipointment  of  Mr.  Amos  O'Bleims,  late  of  Dor- 
chester, who  has  been  filling  very  efficiently  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  Charlotte  Street  School,  Fredericton,  since 
the  opening  of  the  term. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


How  should  history  be  written  in  order  that  it  may  instruct 
and  interest  boys  ;ind  girls,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a 
true  picture  of  the  growth  of  their  country,  its  jjeople  and  in- 
stitutions ?  The  ([uestion  is  not  easily  answered.  It  is  too 
true  that  many  of  our  school  books  on  history  completely  fail 
in  their  object,  so  far  as  interesting  children  is  concerned. 
The  child  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  when  it  comes  to  writing  a 
history.  Again,  the  raethotls  of  teaching  history  are  not 
always  such  as  can  interest  children,  and  this  has  been  an  in- 
Hucnce  against  writing  proper  text-books.  To  read  history 
with  an  examination  in  view,  children  must  commit  to  memory 
an  infinite  number  of  details  and  events,  and  thus  fail  to  grasp 
the  real  object  in  view  in  reading  history. 

There  are  three  books  before  us  on  history,  each  written 
from  a  different  standpoint  and  for  a  different  audience.  The 
first  is  America's  Story  for  America's  Children. '  There  is  no 
preface  or  introduction,  and  the  writer  plunges  at  once  into 
the  story  of  the  Northmen,  following  it  up  with  that  of  Col- 
umbus, Montezuma,  and  others.  It  is  a  delightful  story-book 
for  a  child.  The  real  persons  of  history  are  surrounded  with 
an  ulmosphere  of  romance.  The  myth  enters  into  the  story  of 
the  Northmen  and  other  earlier  explorers,  but  the  writer,  when 
she  comes  to  Virginia  Dare,  Betty  Alden,  the  story  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  story  of  the  Civil  War,  [Kisses  through 
the  realm  of   tra<litioii  and  gets  down  to  stories  "  founded  on 


'America's  Story  fok  .\merica's  Childrbn,  by  Mara  L. 
Pratt.  In  five  volumes.  I.  The  Beginner's  Book.  Pages  132. 
Price  35  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  4  Co.,  Boston,  Publishers. 
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fact."  The  letter  press  and  illustrations  are  good,  and  this— 
The  Beginner's  Book,  the  first  of  a  series  of  five— is  designed 
to  introduce  children  in  a  pleasant  waj'  to  a  few  leading  events 
in  the  history  of  America. 

The  next  i.s  a  Canadian  History  for  Boys  and  Girls,'  designed 
for  children  of  a  larger  growth.  The  arrangement  is  very 
good,  the  style  clear  and  simple,  and  extents  are  narrated  in 
chronological  order,  but  no  events  are  treated  with  any  detail, 
and  this  is  the  weak  point  in  the  book.  Children  are  fond  of 
detail  and  action  and  adventure,  and  the  book  lacks  these. 
It  is  only  an  epitome  of  events.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and 
the  maps  and  a  few  of  the  illustrations  are  very  good. 

The  third  book=  is  written  for  more  advanced  students,  by 
an  editor  and  librarian,  and  bears  evidence  of  the  histori- 
cal spirit  of  its  author.  The  work  in  his  own  words,  "  is  an 
outline  of  the  principal  circumstances  and  events  in  the  history 
of  the  English  people  and  the  British  nation,  especially  of  those 
most  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  English  constitution  of 
government,  with  its  extension  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  with  its  expansion  in  sover- 
eignty over  a  vast  empire  of  British  colonies  and  dependencies 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe."  The  author  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  view  he  takes  of  the  importance  of 
English  history  should  commend  itself  to  many,  more  especi- 
ally to  the  Chicago  School  Board,  in  its  zeal  to  abolish  Engli-sh 
history  from  the  curriculum  of  studies  in  the  schools  of  that 
city.  He  says  :  "  Naturally  it  follows  that,  excepting  their 
own,  there  is  no  part  of  human  history  so  important  and  inter- 
esting to  Americans  as  the  history  of  the  English  people. 
Indeed,  their  understanding  of  tlie  meaning  of  their  own 
history  depends  on  their  acquaintance  with  what  went  before 
it  in  the  land  which  trained  the  founders  of  their  national  life. 
To  trace  from  seed  and  root  in  England  the  many  traits  and 
habits,  modes  and  forms,  principles  and  sentiments,  that  have 
had  a  transplanted  growth  in  the  new  world,  is  the  necessary 
beginning  of  a  profitable  study  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States."  The  book  should  commend  itself  to  readers  of  Eng- 
lish history  everywhere.  It  is  admirable  in  plan,  execution 
and  printing,  and  its  maps,  illustrations,  references,  vocabu- 
lary, and  its  up-to-date  information,  even  to  the  Boer  war  and 
its  causes,  make  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  history. 


The  author  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Cowboy  "  has  given  another 
story  of  absorbing  interest  descriptive  of  life  in  the  West. 
"The  Girl  at  the  Halfway  House."-'.  It  abounds  in  local 
color,  incident,  humour,  with  a  polish  and  literary  stj'le  (juite 
unexpected  from  his  practical  experiences  in  the  wild  west. 
We  have  in  this  story  the  development  and  change  in  charac- 
ter of  a  cowboy  town.  The  opening  is  descriptive  of  a  battle 
scene  in  the  civil  war,  after  which  we  follow  the  hero  to  the 
western  plains.  Here  the  author  is  thoroughly  at  home,  and 
sketches  in  semi-humorous,  semi-sei'ious  style,  the  characters, 
types  of  people  on  the  western  plains,  and  early  western  life. 
The  story  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  sketches  that  has  appeared 
this  year. 


'A  Canadian  History  for  Bovs  anb  Girls,  by  Emily  P. 
Weaver,  Toronto.  Pages  ;}12.  Price  .W  cents.  Wm.  Briggs, 
The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Lt<l.,  Toronto,  Pnhli.shers. 

^A  History  of  Encland,  for  the  nse  of  .schools  and  academ- 
ies. By  J.  N.  Lariied,  formerly  su])erintendeiit  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library,  editor  and  compiler  of  "  History  for  Ready 
Hcfercnce  and  Topical  Reading."  With  Topical  Analy.sis, 
Rssearch  Questions  and  Biblioi;ra])hjcal  Note.s  by  Homer  P. 
Lewis,  Principal  of  the  English  Higli  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Crown,  8  vo..  Half-leather.  (iTo  pages.  Price,  net,  $1.'!.). 
Houtrhton,  Mjlllin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Publishers. 

■'TiinGiKL  at  TiiK  Halfway  Housk.  A  Romance  of  the 
Plains.  By  E.  Hough.  Published  by  W.  J.  (Jage  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 


This  book  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome  '  has  been  written 
in  answer  to  requests  that  the  author  should  expand  his  admi- 
rable little  History  of  Rome,  written  some  years  ago.  In  this 
present  work  the  author  has  given  us  practically  a  new  vol- 
ume, tracing  more  fully  and  carefully  the  development  of  the 
Roman  Constitution  during  the  republican  epoch,  the  causes 
that  undermined  the  republic  and  which  later  brought  about 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  Three  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  Roman  civilization.  The  text  is  supplemented 
by  maps,  illustrations,  chronological  tables,  lists  of  colonies 
and  provinces,  census  rolls  and  tabulated  statements,  and 
references  that  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to  teachers 
and  students. 


Readers  of  Marie  Corelli,  will  be  interested  in  her  new  novel, 
"Boy,"^  the  best  she  has  written  in  late  years  and  the  first 
since  her  serious  illness. 


In  "  Nellie's  Memories'  '  we  have  a  story,  abridged  for 
schools,  containing  pictures  of  home  and  school  life  that  will 
be  found  very  entertaining  reading  for  children. 

Olive  Thorne  Miller's  "  A  First  Book  on  Birds"  '  is  very 
delightful  reading  for  those  interested  in  the  life  and  ways  of 
birds ;  and  who  is  not  ?  The  book  is  intended  for  children, 
but  grown  people  will  be  just  as  interested  in  it,  for  they  will 
find  much  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  them.  It  describes 
birds'  nests,  the  young  birds — their  growth  and  how  they  are 
fed,  how  they  get  their  feathers,  and  are  taught  to  fly  and  to 
do  various  other  things.  Then  it  tells  of  the  language  of 
birds,  their  food,  their  migration,  their  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  development,  their  economic  value  to  mankind.  It  in- 
structs how  to  attract  them  to  visit  about  our  houses,  and  how 
to  study  their  ways.  The  twenty  illustrations  are  a  sti-ong 
feature  of  the  book.  They  are  full-page  pictures,  eight  of 
them  being  printed  in  colois. 


In  the  Hiitoires  iVAnimaux,  published  by  Longman's'  we 
have  a  fine  series  of  illustrated  stories  of  animals  which  are 
admirably  arranged  and  adapted  for  beginners  in  French. 
The  notes,  guiding  marks  in  pronunciation,  vocabularies,  and 
imitative  exercises  are  especially  helpful.  The  teacher's  edi- 
tion contains  the  translation  of  exercises  and  additional  notes. 
The  illustrations  and  text  are  equally  amusing  and  interesting. 

In  the  elementarj'  U.vseens,"  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  we  have  selections  to  give  practice  in  a  variety  of 
authors  and  styles,  making  the  student  acquainted  with  a 
much  more  copious  vocabularj'  than  he  could  possibly  obtain 
by  an  equal  amount  of  reading  confined  to  one  author. 


'  RoMK  :  Its  Rise  and  Fall.  A  text-book  for  high  schools 
and  colleges.  By  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  L.  H.  D.  Pages 
r^M.     Price  $1.40.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  1900. 

^Boy.  A  sketch  by  Marie  Corelli.  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Publishers. 

•'  "  Nbllie's  Memories."  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
Abridged  edition  for  schools.  Pages  259.  Price,  Is.  6d. 
Publishers,  Macmillan  &  Company,  Liondon;  The  Copp,  Clark 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

•■  A  First  Book  of  Birds.  By  Oliver  Thorne  Miller,  author 
of  "  Bird  Way.s"  "  In  Nesting  Time,"  "  Little  Brothers  of  the 
Air,"  "A  Bird-Lover  in  the  West,"  "Four-handed  Folk,"  and 
"  Upon  the  Tree-Tops."  Illustrated.  School  edition.  Scjuare 
12  mo.  61)  cents  net.  Publishers,  Houghton,  Mift'lin  &  Co., 
Boston. 

'•HisToiRKs  d'Animaux.  Selected  from  A.  Dumas.  Edited 
by  T.  H.  Bertonshaw,  B,  A.,  B.  Mus.,  Assistant  Master  in  the 
city  of  London  schools.  Pages  214.  Pupils'  Edition,  piice  2s. 
Teachers'  Edition,  2s.  6d.  Publishers,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
London  ;  The  C'opp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

"Loncman's  Elementary  French  Unseens.  Teachers' 
edition,  with  additional  notes.  Pages  135.  Price  2s.  Long- 
mans, Greei\  k  Co.,  pulilishers,  London  ;  The  Copp,  Clark 
Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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Ttio  Macmilliiim  hiivo  just  |iubliHlic<l  tlio  accoiuP  of  three 
little  voliimen  cuntaiiiin);  a  courHe  of  ex|)enineiit»l  work  on  the 
elementary  principles  of  I'hysicH  un<l  CliemiHtry,  Tliiw,  unci 
vulumo  one,  which  wiis  notioetl  in  the  Rbview,  ure  vulniihle 
for  teiiciiers,  as  they  contain  a  number  of  prncticul  exercises 
and  <|uestions,  suitable  for  laboratory  work  and  review.  We 
have  seldom  seen  books  more  suj^(;estive  and  stimulutini;  than 
theeie. 


'EUSMENTARV     PllVSICS      AM)      CUKMI.STRV.        .Second     fituKe. 

By  H.  A.  (iregory,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  and  A.  T.  Simninns,  B.  Sc. 
(Lond).  Pages  14U.  Price  Is.  0<1.  London,  Mucmillan  A  Co., 
Publishers. 


In  the  HhvrsiiU  Lileratnn  Serif»,  published  by  Houghton, 
Mitflin  and  Company,  Boston,  we  have  received  No.  142,  con- 
tiiininf;  two  extracU  from  .John  Ru-skin's  Sesame  and  Lilies  ; 
No.  143,  Plutarch's  Alexander  the  Great,  "done  into  English 
by  Sir  Thomas  North  "  ;  No.  144,  The  Book  of  I.,egends  "  told 
over  again  by  Horace  E.  Scuddcr."  Thi>*  valuable  series  fur- 
nishes much  useful  material  for  3up|ilementary  reading  in 
schools.  Each  number  contains  about  100  pages,  and  is  edited, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  whose 
literary  qualifications  are  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the 
aeries. 


HOOKS  KKCICIVEI). 


Fkom  Bi.akk  to  Aknoi.I).  .Selections  from  English  (xictry 
(I783-I.S,'),'J).  With  Introduction,  Critical  Essays,  and  Notes. 
By  C.  .J.  Breniian,  M.  A.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Pickburn,  B.  A., 
LI..  B. ,  and  .J.  le  <iay  Brereton,  B.  A.  Pages  217.  Price 
2s.  (kl.  .Maomillan  &  Co.,  [..onrlon  ;  Toronto.  Copp,  Clark 
&  Co. 

EiN  KA.Mi'f  CM  Rom.  Von  Felix  Uuhn.  Rlited  by  Carlu 
Wenckebach,  Professor  of  the  (Jermun  Lariguageand  Literature 
in  Wollesley  <  'oUege.  Pages  2J0.  Price  70  cant«.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

A  Gkrman  Rkader  For  Bkoi.nners.  By  H.  C.  O.  Hush. 
RoDKUicK  Benkdix's  "Nkin."  Eiiited  with  notes  and  vocab- 
ulary by  Arnold  Werner-Spanhoofd.  Ely's  "  Er  ist  suht 
EiKKK.si'CiCTi(i.''  with  a  vocabulary  bvBenjamiii  W.  Wells, 
Ph.  U.     Publishetl  by  U.  C.  Heuth  &  Co. 

Akt  History  i.n  the  Hiuii  Si.iiooi,,  by  Geo.  Perrot.  Trans- 
lated from  the  U'me  ilfi  iJnu:  Muml'i,  by  Sarah  Wool  Moore. 
Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Selections  fkom  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  A  Cameron,  Princi|)al  CouKy  Academy,  Yar- 
mouth, N.  S.     Halifax  :  T.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

A  GENTLE.MAS  IS  KiiAKi.  By  .John  Oukley.  Toronto,  W..  J 
Gage  Company,  Limited. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


offers  over  2"2.")  elemental  y  and  college  eoiir.se.s  l)y  eoiies 
pondence  in  28  of  its  Departments,  including  I'edagogy, 
History,  the  Languages,  English,  Mathematics,  Physio- 
graphy, Zoology,  Physiology,  Botany,  etc.  Iiistriutioii  is  personal.  L'ni- 
versity  credit  is  granted  for  college  cour.ses  successfully  completed.  Work 
may  begin  ,at  any  time.     For  circular  address 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OP   CHICAQO    iDlv.  K)   CHICAQO.    ILL. 


TauKht  by  ... 

7VT  7:^   I  L 


Ben  Pitman  (.or  American  System). 
Terms  moderate.     Free  trial  les^«>n  for  stamp. 
JAMES  n.  WALL, 

AntlKonlah,  N.  5. 


Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute. 


SESSION    OF    1900. 


AT  the  iuvitation  of  the  WaaliiD^-ton  County  Teachers'  Assouiatiuo,  and  by  special  per- 
inission  of  the  New  Brunswick  Board  of  Education,  the  Charlotte  County  Institute 
will  visit  Calais,  Me.  The  joint  nieeticKS  of  the  two  associations  will  be  held  in  the 
Congreicatiunal  Church,  Calais,  on  Thursday  and  Kriday,  September  -.^O  and  91. 


•2.00 


•2.  .30 

.3.00 
3.20 
8.00 


Thursday  Afternoon. 

Devotional  Exercises. 

Patriotism  and  Citizenship. — Mr.  .1.  F.  Ryan,  President 

W'ashington    County  Association  ;    Miss  (Jrace    B. 

Stevens,  President  Charlotte  County  Institute. 
English  and  Literature.  —  Lower  Grades,  Miss  Isabella  J. 

Caie,   -Milltown,  N.  B.;  Higher  tirades,   Miss  Mary 

Wood,   Eusti)Ort,  Maine. 
How  to  tejich  Primary  Geography. — Miss  Janet  Clarke, 

.Jonesport,  .\Ie. 
Practical  Value  of    Manual  Training. — Supb.  T.  E.  .St. 

John,  Eastport,  Me. 
Public    Meeting—  .Addresses    on    Eilucational  topics,  by 

Dr.   A.  H.  -MacKay,  Chief    Supt.    Education,  Nova 

Scotia  :     Dr.  J.    K.   Inch,    Chief.   Supt.    Education, 

New    Brunswick,  and   Hon.   W.  W.  Stetson,   State 

Superintendent,  Maine. 


Friday  .Mornin*;, 


9.00 


Shall  Short    Hand  and  Type  Writing  be  introduced  in 

the    Public    .Schools. — Atfitmative,     .Supt.     E.     H. 

Bennett,    Lutiec,    .\le. ;    Negative— Mr.    Henry   E. 

Sinclair,  .Moore's  .Mills,  N.  B. 
9.30     Arithmetic— Miss  Annie  Richanl.son,  St.  Andrews, N.  B. ; 

Mr.  L.  W.  Gerrish,  .Milltown,  Me. 
10.30  Penmanship. — Supt.   Frank  S.  West,  Edmunds,  Me. 
11.00  Cla.ss   Exercise   in    Music. — Miss   Mina  G.   MocKusick, 

Calais,  Maine. 

Friday  AtTKRNOoN. 
lessons  with  Plants. — Mr.  J.  Vrooin,  St.  .Stephen,  N.  B. 


1.30 
2.0<» 


.30 


The  .Sclr>ol  Improvement  League  of  Maine.  —  Miss  Kate 

.McDonald,  Machias,  Me. 
The  Teacher  out  of  School.  -Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State 

Superintenilent,  Me. 


The  Charlotte  (!ounty  Institute  will  meet,  for  organization  at 
Marks  Street  School,  St.  .Stephen,  on  Thui-sday,  at  10  a.  ni. 
Trustees,  school  otHcers  and  parents  will  be  cordially  wel- 
comed at  all  meetings.  LTsual  travelling  arrangements  for 
all  members  of  the  Institute,   and  reduced  rates  at  hotels. 


J.  Vroom,  Secretary. 
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SEPTEMBER  MAGAZINES. 


In  the  CJiaiilaiiquan  is  an  interesting  article  on  German  and 
Russian  Experiments  in  Cosmopolitan  Education.  The  latest 
experiment  in  Berlin  provides  for  an  interchange  of  city  and 
country  children.  This  enables  the  poorer  classes  to  send  their 
children  to  the  country,  the  lakes  and  the  mountains,  by 
ofTering  similar  accommodations  in  the  city  to  children  from 
such  localities.  The  idea  has  been  so  well  received  that  it  is 
thought  that  exchanges  of  children  to  enjoy  educational  facili- 
ties may  become  international.  An  experiment  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  even  more  interesting. .  .  .In  the  Magazine  number  of 
the  Oiithol-  there  is,  besides  interesting  reviews  of  the  events 
of  the  week  and  contributed  and  editorial  articles  on  every- 
day topics  of  importance,  the  tenth  instalment  of  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie's  series  of  papers  on  Shakespeare  with  other 
literary  contributions  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Outlook  Company,  New  York.     .fS.OO  a  year 

The  last  two  numbers  of  Litlel/'x  Liviny  A(je  ending  Sept.  1st, 
contain  many  valuable  and  interesting  articles,  such  as  Old 
and  New  Japan,  China,  The  Future  of  Progressive  Nations, 
The  Art  of  Writing  for  Children,  In  the  Bye- Ways  of  Rural 
Ireland,  Chinese  Society,  Mr.  Firtlrs  Cromwell,  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone as  seen  from  Near  at  Hand,  The  Charm  of  Quotation 
and  others.  Published  by  the  Living  Age  Company,  Boston. 
. . .  .The  Canadian  Magazine  contains  a  finely  illustrated  arti- 
cle on  Canada  at  the  Paris  Exposition  ;  A  Walk  to  the  North 
and  South  Poles,  with  special  photographs,  will  interest  very 
many  readers  ;  Canadian  Celebrities,  No.  XVI,  contains  por- 
traits and  Sketches  of  the  Roberts  Family,  five  in  number, 
with  judicious  selections  from  their   poetic  works,  with  other 

articles,    stories,     current    events,    etc In     the    Atlantic 

Monthly  Dean  Everett,  of  the  Harvard  Divinitj'  School,  gives 
a  study  of  the  character  and  career  of  the  late  Reverend  James 
Martineau.  This  will  be  followed  in  the  Atlantic  by  some 
unpublished  letters  of  Martineau's.  lames  Champlin  Fernald 
holds  up  the  modern  psychological  kindergarten  child  to 
ridicule  by  contrast  with  the  actual  entity  of  tlesh  and  blood. 
. . .  .The  influence  of  the  Western  World  on  China,  is  the  title 
of  a  timely  article  in  the  September  Ctnlnri/,  the  writer  being 
the  Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  D.  1). ,  for  thirty  years  a  missionary 
in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Dr.-  Sheffield  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  June  22,  having  just  learned  of  the  burning  of  the 
North  China  College,  of  which  he  is  President.  The  article, 
written  shortly  before  his  departure,  is  wholly  apropos  of  the 
present  situation,  and  it  contains  a  powerful  protest  against 
any  dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  One  can  learn 
much  about  the  Boxers  from  a  paper  by  R-  Van  Bergen,  on 
"  The  Revolution  of  China  and  its  Causes."...  The  pedigree 
of  the  clothing  of  the  present  day  is  traced  back  to  Assj'rian 
times  in  a  paper  b}'  George  MacAdam  entitled  About  Clothes, 
in  .SV.  Nicholas.  Three  of  the  five  departments  teem  with 
illustrations,  and  one  of  them,  "  Nature  and  Science,  is  season- 
ably full  of  outdoor  interest  . .  In  the  Ladifn'  Home  Jounml 
a  large  share  of  attention  is  given  to  the  Anecdotal  Side  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  beciuse  of  the  new  light  it  centres  upon  him 
as  preacher  and  man.  In  Josiah  and  I  Go  a-Visitin' — the 
.second  visit — Josiah  Allen's  v,ife  writes  of  their  experience  in 
her  irresistably  humorous  vein:  The  pictorial  features  include 
views  of  California  gardens,  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  a 
page  drawmg  of  A.  B.  Frost's  Loiterers  at  the  Railroad  Sta. 
tioM.  Published  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philttdel- 
phia.     One  dollar  a  year  ;  ten  cents  a  copy. 


St.  John,  N.  B 

Sept.  10th  To  19th 

1900. 

An  Exhibition  of  Special  Interest 

to  teachers  and  other  students 

of  Natural  History. 

Live  Fishes,  50  different  vafieties,  swimming  in  plain 
view  of  all  visitors.  Frogs,  Toad.s,  Turtles  in  water 
gardens,  and  the  only  Crustacean  of  his  kind  ever  found 
in  New  Brunswick,  the  peculiar 

Alligator  Turtle. 

Live  Eagles  and  other  birds,  mounted  birds  and  ani- 
mals, mounted  plants,  mo\uited  insects  of  all  kinds. 

Native  woods,  minerals  and  ores  belonging  to  New 
Brunswick.  Building  stones.  Grindstones,  Gypsum  and 
its  manufactures. 

In  the  Industrial  Building,  all  kinds  o£  manufactured 

products  and  Electrical  Machinery. 

Magnifieent  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Horses, 

Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine  of  all  recognized  breeds  and 

the  best  in  the  country. 

The  Amusements  will  be  novel  and  High  Class,  no 

vulgar  element  allowed. 

Marsh,  the  wonderful  diver,  who  leaps  from  a  flying 
bicycle  seventy  feet  into  a  shallow  tank. 

A  splendid  programme  in  the  New  Amusement  Hall. 
The  Waragraph  Moving  Pictures  of  the  British-Boer  War. 
Baden-Powell's  Armoured  Train.     Magnificent  Fireworks  and  im- 
mense fire  portraits  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Major-General  Baden-Powell 

Saturday,  15th   September. 

Will  be  a  special  children's  day  when  school  teachers  are 
also  invited  to  attend.  All  school  children,  and  teachers 
coming  with  them,  will  be  admitted  for  Ten  cenia  each. 

See  Newspapers  and  Railway  Stations  f.r  Notices  of  Cheap  Ratea. 

Chas.  a.  Everett,    -    Sec.  and  Mqr. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
TEACHERS 

A?id  Regular  Academic   Course 

FKo:vi 

KINDERGARTEN  TO  COLLEGE 
Opem  October  I,  igoo 

AT  THE 

CHICAGO  INSTITUTE 

Acadcmu-  and   Pedagogic 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  President. 
Wilbur  S   Jackman,  Dean. 


professional    and    Academic     Training    School  for 

Teachers^  and  Acadtmic  School  for  Children 

and  Touth  betiveen  the  ages  of  four 

and  eighteen. 

A  large  library,  thotoiighly  equipped  museum,  lab- 
oratories, and  workshops  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
work  in  all  deparnnents. 

Localiou  couveiiient  of  access  from  all  partsof  the 
city,  and  adjacent  to  Lincoln  Park,  with  its  Botanical, 
Horticultural  and  Zoological  Cia'dens. 

Kxcellent  accommodations  for  board  and  lodging  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  5<  IdoI  can  be  had  by  those  coming 
from  out  of  toviii.     Vox  further  particidars,  address 

UiKicTnK,  602  Makqi'ktte  Bi.nn.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and  General   Culture. 
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ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  0CT0BP:R,   1900. 


$1.00  PKR  Ykah. 


G.   U.   HAY, 

Editor  for  New   Brunswick. 


A..  McKAY, 

Editor  for  Nova  Seotii 
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Always   Rend  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  U  puWUhed  ahoul  the  10th  of 
every  month.  If  iwt  received  loithin  a  tceek  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  RE  VIE  W  is  sent  regularhj  to  mthscrihcra  until  notification  is 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When  >/nu  change  i/nur  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
uvll  as  the  new  address.     This  will  stive  tijne  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  adtlress  tells  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  II. 


Thursday,  October  18tli,  is  Thank.sgiving  day,  and 
a  public  school   holiday. 


The  usual  page  of  Nature-study  is  omitted  this 
month,  but  our  readers  will  find  a  great  deal  bearing 
on  the  subject  on  looking  through  the  pages  of  this 
Review. 


Perhaps  our  teachers  may  take  a  hint  from  the 
article  on  "Patriotism  and  Spelling"  in  another  column, 
and  examine  a  little  more  critically  the  children's  know- 
ledge of  the  words  of  patriotic  hymns. 


We  again  welcome  to  our  exchange  list  TTome.  and 
School  Education  of  Bloomington,  Illinois.  All  the 
plant,  l)Ooks  and  subscription  records  of  that  journal 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  June  last,  and  the  only  way 
to  restore  the  lists  is  for  subscribers  to  write  and  furnisli 
their  names  and  addresses.  We  hope  all  readers  of  the 
Review  who  are  subscribers  to  Ilomn  and  School  Educa- 
tion will  furnish  the  information  rc(|uired  at  once.   This 


admirably  conducted  school  journal  has  always  licen 
one  of  the  most  valued  on  the  Rkvikw's  exchange  list, 
and  we  congratulate  tlie  enterprising  editor,  Mr.  Geo.  P. 
Brown,  0.1  the  reappearance  of  the  paper  with  its  bright 
pages  and  its  vigorous  and  interesting  article.s,  their 
brightness  and  force  being  nowise  diminished,  but 
rather  increased,  by  a  misfortune  the  effect  of  which 
we  hope  may  be  veiy  briefly  felt. 


Mf-ssrs.  a.  k  W.  .MacKinlay,  Publishers,  Halifax, 
announce  in  another  column  the  early  publication  of 
the  first  of  a  series  of  low-priced  supplementary  reiulings 
for  use  in  Canadian  schools.  This  will  supply  a  want 
that  has  long  been  felt,  especially  among  young  children. 
The  first  of  the  series  is  made  up  of  fairy  stories  and 
fables  carefully  selected  from  authors  whose  writings 
have  long  been  the  delight  of  the  child  world.  This 
number  will  l)e  followed  by  others  written  for  children, 
and  taking  up  interesting  first  things  in  literature, 
history  and  natural  history.  The  enterprising  publishers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  step  in  advance  in  pub- 
lishing "  Classics  for  Canadian  Children,"  and  it  is  to 
l)e  hoped  that  they  will  meet  with  a  steady  and  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  the  numl>ers  of  this 
useful  and  attractive  series  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion. 


Leaflet  number  eleven  of  the  Review  Canadian 
History  Supplementary  readings  has  Ix^en  issued  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  .series.  The  opening 
article  is  on  "  Newfoundland  as  It  Is,"  bj'  Rev.  Dr.  Har- 
vey, whothough  in  his  eight^'-first  year,  writes  in  charming 
and  vigorous  English  of  the  colony  who.se  resources  and 
beauty  of  scenery  he  luis  done  so  much  to  make  known 
to  the  outside  world.  Dr.  L.  W.  Bailey  contributes  an 
article  on  the  Geological  History  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
which,  written  in  that  pleivsing  and  attractive  style  so 
characteristic  of  its  author,  is  a  notable  and  interesting 
contribution.  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond  wiites  on  the 
"  First  I^Iartyr  of  the  Canadian  Mission,"  Father  de 
Nout' ;  and  his  son  W.  O.  Raymond  jr.,  contributes  a 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  which  shows  much  poetic 
vigor  and  beauty  of  imagery.  Dr.  Hannay  contributes 
the  first  of  two  papers  on  Responsible  Government,  a 
subject  on  which  no  one  is  more  competent  to  write.  An 
interesting  paper  on  the  "  Captivity  of  John  (Jyles,"  by 
Victor  H.  Paltsits  of  New  York,  and  another  on 
"  Canadian  Nohility  of  the  French  Epoch  "  complete 
the  number.  The  series  will  be  finisheti  in  Decenil)er, 
after  which  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumes  will  be 
made.  Every  teacher  and  school  library  should  passess 
this  serie.o,  so  interesting  to  students  of  our  historj'. 
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Nova  Scotia  Normal  School. 


The  annual  Calendar  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Truro  announces  many  important  changes  in 
the  teaching  staff  and  management  of  that  institution, 
We  shall  refer  again  to  the  change  in  the  principalship. 
Mr.  Calkin's  long  and  faithful  service  was  fully  acknow- 
ledged upon  his  retirement  last  June,  at  the  close  of  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  the  school.  Several  able  speakers 
referred  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms  to  his  ability  and 
devotion  as  a  teacher,  to  his  wise  and  judicious  manage- 
ment and  business  capacity,  to  his  success  as  an  author 
of  school  texts,  and  above  all  to  the  wholesome  moral 
influence  which,  by  example  and  precept,  he  always 
exerted.  Ex-Principal  Calkin's  name  will  always  be 
prominent  in  the  educational  history  of  Nova  Scotia. 

But  there  are  other  changes.  Considerations  of  healtli 
made  it  expedient  for  Professor  Macdonald  to  return  to 
the  Inspectorate  of  Antigonish  and  Guysboro,  where  a 
change  of  employment  and  more  outdoor  exercise  will 
no  doubt  soon  restore  a  naturally  vigorous  constitution. 
Professor  Macdonald  has  exceptional  natural  and  ac- 
quired qualifications  for  an  inspector  of  schools.  His 
influence  will  be  felt,  not  only  in  his  own  district  but 
throughout  the  province,  as  he  reduces  to  practice  the 
pedagogical  principles  which  he  has  been  teaching  in 
the  Normal  School  so  successfully  for  the  last  nine 
years. 

Dr.  Hall,  teacher  of  English,  goes  to  Edinburgh  to 
receive  more  light  and  inspiration  by  a  year's  study  with 
Prof.  Laurie — perhaps  the  ablest  British  educationist. 

The  vacancies  thus  caused  are  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr  J.  A.  Benoit,  B.A.  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Connolly, 
B.A.  Professor  Benoit  received  his  high  school  edu- 
cation in  Halifax  Academy.  After  a  Normal  School 
training  at  Truro  he  taught  for  some  time,  chiefly  at 
St.  Anne's  College,  Church  Point,  Digby,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  academic  department.  He  afterwards 
entered  Dalhousie  University  and,  last  April,  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  Mathematics.  Mr.  Connolly 
was  for  some  time  a  teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Science 
at  Saint  Francis  Xavier  College,  of  which  he  is  a  gradu- 
ate. Having  studied  for  two  years  in  the  Halifax 
Medical  College  he  will  be  able  to  cause  more  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  biological  sciences — the  neglect  of 
which  is  a  serious  defect  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges. 
In  the  past  our  teachers  were  poorly  equipped  for  the 
teaching  of  physiological  and  hygienic  laws.  Hereafter 
pur  Normal  School  graduates  will  be  able  to  teach  the 
"  Health  Reader "  and  sanitary  science  more  intelli- 
gently, and  therefore  more  effectively. 

The  public  schools  of  Truro  are.  once  more  afliliatcd 


with  the  Normal  School.  By  this  means  the  field  for 
practice  in  teaching  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  though 
still  inadequate  for  so  many  pupil-teachers. 

A  manual  training  school,  supported  by  Sir  W.  C. 
Macdonald  of  Montreal,  has  been  opened  under  Mr.  T. 
B.  Kidner,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Owen,  both  graduates 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Here  the 
experiment  will  be  made  of  adopting  the  teaching  of 
manual  training  to  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  Grades  of 
the  common  schools.  Normal  School  students  will  ob- 
serve the  work  and  also  take  lessons.  Here,  also,  those 
wishing  to  become  teachers  of  manual  training  will  re- 
ceive instruction. 

A  department  in  domestic  science  has  also  been  added 
to  the  school  system  of  the  town.  It  will  be  taught  by 
Miss  Grace  D.  Patterson,  from  the  United  States.  She 
will  have  a  class  of  teachers  in  training. 

These  two  institutions,  which  are  new  to  Truro,  will, 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  Normal  School, 
aid  greatly  in  extending  more  rapidly  similar  woik 
which  has  been  going  on  in  Halifax  and  Wolfville  for 
some  years. 

One  other  change  would  greatly  benefit  the  Normal 
School  and  all  concerned.  The  academic  class  should 
be  discontinued.  Such  a  class  should  consist  of  those 
who  have  passed  the  B  class  in  the  Normal  School,  and 
who  have  taught  thereafter  for  one  year.  Their  subse- 
(juent  pedagogical  training  for  academic  licenses  should 
be  received  in  the  colleges. 


Rambles  Throug-h  Forest,  Lake  and  River. 


No.  III. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  wilder  portions  of  New 
Brunswick  that  beavers  may  now  be  found  in  any  con- 
siderable number,  and  even  in  those  places  the  deserted 
houses  met  with  tell  the  story  of  their  destruction  or 
their  migration  to  wilder  regions.  This  is  to  be 
regretted.  Added  to  its  great  value  in  producing 
costly  fur  and  perfume,  the  wonderful  instinct  of 
the  beaver  and  its  ingenuity  in  constructing  dams 
and  houses,  win  our  respect  and  admiration.  The 
government  may  find  it  necessary  not  only  to  prohibit 
its  slaughter  for  one  year,but  to  extend  the  period  for 
several  years ;  and  even  to  guard  against  the  possibili- 
ties of  extermination  by  restricting  the  capture  to  a  few 
in  each  season,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  moose.  The 
killing  of  a  cow  moose,  at  any  time,  is  punishable  by  a 
heavy  fine ;  and  no  single  hunter  is  allowed  to  kill 
more  than  one  bull  moose  in  a  season.  The  destruction 
of  beaver  might  be  restricted  by  permitting  only  a  few 
to  be  trapped  during  the  years  they  are  not  "  protected." 
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Tlie  greed  of  trappers,  and  the  wanton  desire  of  hunters 
to  kill,  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing,  calls  for  the  rigor- 
ous enforcement  of  laws,  and  the  employment  of  trusted 
and  ollicient  game  wardens. 

In   the  sheltered   recesses  of  the  Tobiiiue  lakes  the 
beaver  finds  a  congenial  Imtno  and  surroundings.      Here 
they  build  dams,  and  behind  them,  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,   construct  tlu'ir  luiuses  in  order    tiiat    they    may 
have  a  sutficient  ilcptii  of  water  for  all  seasons.      At  the 
outlet   of   Gul.|uac  Lake,   one   fine   afternoon,  we  came 
upon  a  beavei   dam,  and  as  it  was  tlie  first  one  we  had 
seen,  it    was   examined    with   a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 
It  was  built  straight  across  the  nariow  arm  of  the  lake, 
a  little  distance  above  where  the  lake   finds  its  outlet 
through  the  Cuhiuac  river.      It  was  composed  of  sticks, 
stoni's  and  earth,   through    «hich   the  water  filtered  in 
places,   but   enough   was  retained   by    the  dam 
to  maintain  a  unifoiin  surface  aljout  eighteen 
inches   higher  on  llie  inside.      Everywhere  was 
evident  the  strength  and  the  engineering  skill 
of  the  beavers,  but  none   were  in  sight,  for,  a.-* 
is  well   known,   they  carry  on    their  operations 
during  the  night,   felling  trees  in   the  adjacent 
woods,  often    at  a  considerable   distance  away, 
cutting  them   in   proper  lengths,   and  carrying 
the  pieces,   usually  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
length,  to  the  dam  or  to  their  houses.     In  some 
portions    of    the    forests    around    these   lake.*., 
where  the  beavers  had  been  at  work,  I  noticcil 
trees  fully  ten  inches  in  diameter  that  had  been 
cut  through   by   their  sharp  teeth.     The  white 
birch  seems  to  be  their  favorite,  the  inner  bark  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  other  trees,  is  separated  and   serves  them 
for  food,  being  laid  up  in  their  houses  for  winter  use. 
The  number  of  small   trees  and   branches  cut  up  and 
used  by  this  industrious  animal  seemed  to  be  enormous. 
In   constructing    this   dam,  which    was   about  fifty  feet 
across,  though  we  afterwards  found  dams  much  longer, 
the  pieces  of  wood  were  laid  down   horizontally,  then 
weighted  down  with  stones  and  earth,  successive  layers 
being  thus  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.     After 
laying  a  broad  and  strong  foundation,  the  structure  is 
made  narrow  at  the  top.     To  add  to  its  strength  there 
was  quite  a  vegetable  growth  of  small  trees  and  shrubs 
along  the  dam,  the  roots  of   which  find   a  suitable  soil 
in  the  mud  and   rocks  below, — all  of  which  seems  to  be 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  these  intelligent  creatures.     This 
network  of  growing   trees  and  shrubs  also  catches  the 
drift  wood  on  the  lake  blown  against  it  by  the  winds  or 
carried  along  by  the  slight  current,  evident  near  the  out- 
let ;  so  that  at  a  distance  one  of  these  dams  resembles 
»  low  pile  of  driftwood  caught  in  a  thicket  of  vegetation  ; 


but  a  nearer  approach  showH  its  form  and  design. 
Having  exaiuinetl  the  dam  made  Ly  these  ingenious 
and  industrious  workers,  we  were  anxious  to  get  a  view 
of  their  "lodge"  or  house,  and  after  cautiously  skirting 
the  shores  of  the  lake  in  our  canoe  we  came  up<jn  it, 
and,  "just  our  luck,"  a  beaver  was  basking  in  the 
afternoon  sun,  the  only  one  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  during  our  whole  trip.  He  did  not  wait  to  be 
photographed,  but  dived  and  entered  his  house  through 
a  doorway  which  was  close<l  to  us,  utUjring  as  he  went 
a  series  of  inhospitable  grunts  of  mingled  displeasure 
and  anger.  There  was  a  connnotioii  among  the  family, 
but  for  a  moment  only,  and  all  was  quiet.  Our  presence 
was  evidently  regarded  as  an  intrusion,  and  all  the 
inmates  had  no  doubt  got  their  instructions  to  pre.scrve 
a  circumspect  silence. 


The  house,  which  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  Ijog, 
was  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  the  dam.  Somewhat 
broadly  conical  in  form,  it  was  built  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  about  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The 
materials  employed  in  its  structure  were  sticks  and 
moss,  firmly  cemented  together  by  repeated  coatings  of 
mud,  making  the  inmates  "  secure  in  their  watery 
citadel."  Wherever  we  found  beaver  houses,  whether 
on  points  or  in  the  hollows  of  bays,  or  on  islands,  the 
water  appeared  to  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  ensure  a 
passage  under  the  ice  during  winter.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  amount  of  water  and  obtaining 
suthcient  depth  in  their  chosen  locations  that  they  build 
their  dams.  The  cut  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  a 
beaver  house  at  the  outlet  of  Serpentine  Lake.  The 
dam  tjeyond  has  been  recently  built  by  lumbermen,  no 
doubt  on  the  site  of  an  old  beaver  dam.  The  house 
was  unoccupied,  but  in  good  repair,  the  advent  of  the 
lumbermen  probably  inducing  the  beavers  to  seek  more 
retired  quarters. 
Our  curiosity  to  bcc  the  interior  of  this  beaver  house 
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was  great.  The  story,  that  beavers  have  two  doors  to 
their  houses,  one  on  the  land  side  and  the  other  next 
the  water,  is  evidently  a  pure  fabrication,  for  we  dis- 
covered nowhere  any  trace  of  an  entrance  from  the 
land.  Equally  fanciful  is  the  idea  that  their  houses  are 
divided  into  apartments  for  eating,  sleeping,  storehouses 
for  provi.sions,  etc.  In  Samuel  Hearne's  account  of  the 
beaver,  he  says  :  "  It  has  never  been  observed  that  they 
aim  at  any  other  conveniences  in  their  houses  than  to 
have  a  dry  place  to  lie  ;  and  there  they  usually  eat  their 
victuals,  which  they  occasionally  take  out  of  the  water." 
The  same  author  also  speaks  of  the  food  of  the  beaver 
as  consisting  "  of  a  large  root,  something  resembling  a 
cabbage  stalk,  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and 
rivers."  This  is  evidently  the  root  of  the  Yellow  Pond 
Lily  (Nuphar  advena),  the  older  and  tougher  portions 
of  which  we  found  floating  everywhere  on  the  surface 
of  these  lakes  which  were  the  resorts  of  beavers. 

G.  U.  Hay. 


Provincial  Examinations. 

A  correspondent  who  failed  to  obtain  Grade  B,  for 
which  he  tried  at  the  last  N.  S.  Provincial  E.Naraination, 
sends  us  the  following  five  questions  with  the  request 
that  we  show  what  answers  should  be  expected  to  them 
from  average  candidates,  the  time  allowed  being  one 
hour.  We  have  been  permitted  to  select  answers  actu- 
ally written  at  the  last  examination.  They  are  pub- 
lished without  any  corrections.  One  of  them  was  valued 
at  1 9,  the  others  at  about  1 5.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
much  above  the  average.  A  very  large  number  of 
candidates,  perhaps  more  than  half,  wrote  more,  but  not 
all  so  well.  Teachers  should  test  and  educate  their 
pupils  by  frequent  examinations  throughout  the  year, 
if  they  would  have  satisfactory  results  at  the  Provincial 
Examinations.  The  answers  which  we  publish  here 
will  be  of  value  and  interest  to  teachers  for  comparison 
with  the  results  of  their  own  teaching. 

4.      Q.     Sketch  the  career  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

A.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  comes  into  notice  about 
1 SOO.  He  was  only  a  boy  of  seventeen,  so  Ru.s.sia, 
Prussia  and  Denmark  entered  into  an  alliance  to  seize 
his  kingdom.  But  they  were  not  able  to  do  it.  He 
very  ([uickly  raised  an  army  and  defeated  the  Prussians 
and  Danes.  Then,  with  only  a  small  force,  he  attacked 
the  Russians  at  Narva,  a  fort  which  they  were  besieging 
in  Sweden,  lie  utterly  defeated  them.  For  some  time 
he  was  victorious  in  several  battles,  and  at  last  Peter 
the  (Jreat  of  Russia  offered  to  make  peace.  But  Charles 
determined  to  go  to  Moscow.  Peter  of  Russia  made  the 
way  to  Moscow  a  barren  waste,  so  that  Charles  lost  a 
great  man}'  men  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  reinfoice- 
ments  he  expected  did  not  arrive,  but  he  attacked  Pul- 
towa,  one  of  Peter'.s  chief  magazines.      He  was  wounded 


and  soon  heard  that  the  Russians  were  advancing  to 
meet  him.  He  was  forced  to  give  battle,  but  was  de- 
feated because  he  was  compelled  to  go  without  his 
artillery.  He  escaped  with  only  300  followers.  For 
some  time  he  still  pursued  a  brilliant  career,  but  at  last 
he  fell,  besieging  a  small  castle  in  Sweden. 

6.  Q.      Write  a  brief  note  on  the   Franco- Prussian 
war — its  cause,  the  campaiyn  and  its  results. 

A.  The  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out  in  1870. 
Its  real  cause  was  the  jealousy  of  the  growing  greatness 
of  Germany,  although  Napoleon  III.,  the  French  Em- 
peror, gave  as  his  reason  that  a  relation  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  wanted  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  thus  threat- 
ened the  "  balance  of  power."  He  hoped  to  have  an 
easy  victory  and  soon  conquer  Germany,  but  he  made  a 
great  mistake.  He  al.so  hoped  that  the  southern  Ger- 
man states  would  help  him,  or  at  least  remain  neutral, 
but  again  he  was  mistaken.  The  first  battle  was  that 
of  Weissenberg,  in  which  the  Germans  were  completely 
successful.  The  second  battle  was  Worth.  The  french 
leador  was  General  McMahon,  but  he  was  completely 
defeated.  All  the  German  Army  now  entered  France. 
They  invested  Metz,  and  at  the  battle  of  Sedan  com- 
pelled the  French  to  surrender  with  60,000  men.  Then 
they  marched  to  Paris  and  besieged  it.  While  part  of 
the  army  was  at  Paris  the  rest  fought  another  battle  at 
Sedan  and  again  defeated  the  French.  Finally,  in 
1871,  the  Parisians  surrendered  and  the  Germans 
entered  Paris.  The  French  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
very  heavy  indemnity  of  5,000,000,000  franco.  This 
war  had  very  important  effects  on  Germany,  as  it 
showed  them  that  true  strength  lay  in  union,  and  so 
effected  a  closer  union  of  the  German  states. 

7.  Q.  Trace  the  events  leading  to  the  breaking  oui 
of  the  great  American  civil  war. 

A.  For  a  long  time  the  north  and  south  had  dis- 
agreed on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  as  slaves  constitu- 
ted a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  southern  people, 
the  quarrel  was  naturally  a  strong  one.  The  subject, 
whether  or  not  slave-holding  states  could  be  introduced 
into  the  union,  caused  considerable  bitter  feeling,  as  did 
also  the  frequent  collisions  of  slave-holders  and  non- 
slave-holders  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  In  1859  John 
Brown's  expedition,  which  was  designed  to  liberate  the 
Kansas  slaves,  caused  great  excitement.  This  expedi- 
tion came  to  naught,  and  John  Brown  himself  was 
taken  and  hanged.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise also  embittered  the  feelings  in  the  north,  and 
the  assault  on  Charles  Somers  by  a  southern  senator  in 
the  house  brought  the  feelings  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment. At  the  election  of  Lincoln,  in  1861,  seven 
southern  states  withdrew  from  the  union  and  the  war 
began. 

4.  Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage ?     Give  a  brief  outline  of  Canto  I. 

A.  The  subject  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  is  the 
travels  of  Harold  through  Spain  and  Greece.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  Byron's  narrative  of  his  trip  in  those 
countries.  Young  Harold,  at  home  in  England,  dis- 
graces himself  by  his  conduct,  and   as  he   is  rejected  by 
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a  yuuiig  lady,  he  decides  to  bury  his  diHappointment  in 
travel.  He  .sets  .siiil  for  l\>rtuj,'iil,  wliere  he  visit.i  Mad- 
rid, Seville,  Siiliiiuiiiica,  Cjidiz,  anil  many  other  places 
which  are  coiintctwl  with  the  ^reat  events  of  the  Pen- 
insula war.  He  also  visits  (.ireece,  and  in  the  first 
canto  of  his  poem  he  describes  Mt.  Parnassus,  llis 
poem  is  interspersed  by  rellections  on  current  events, 
his  earlier  life,  and  many  other  topics.  At  Cadiz  he 
witnesses  a  bull  fight. 

5.  (J.  Ex])lain  :  "  Lii/ht  Eros  finds  a  feere,"  "Shenl 
iinlh  Ei/1/pt's  plat/ue"  "  Valhelek,  EnylancTs  weallhient 
son,"  "  Bale-fires,"  "  Fdudaiiyo,"  "  Night's  lorer-lovint/ 
Queen,"  "  The  fitbled  llebrmv  ivanderer,"  "  Freedirm's 
stranger-tree." 

A.  "  Light  Eros  finds  a  feere."  Ix)ve  finds  a  com- 
panion or  consort.  "  Shent  with  Egypt's  plague." 
Spoiled  or  defaced  by  leprosy,  supposeil  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  living  in  uncleanness  or  filth.  "  Bale- 
fires." Signals  indicating  sorrow  or  grief.  "Fandango." 
A  light,  lively  dance  supposed  to  liave  been  brought 
into  Spanish  America  by  the  negroes,  and  then  it  got 
into  Spain.  "Night's  lover-loving  Queen."  Venus  or 
Hesperus,  the  evening  star.  "  The  fabled  Hebrew 
wanderer."  A  legend  of  Ahascrus,  a  shoemaker  of 
Jerusalem,  who  refused  to  lot  Jesus  rest  before  his 
door-step  when  lx;aring  the  cross  to  Golgotha  As  a 
result  he  was  condemned  to  wander  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  until  the  judgment  day.  "  Freedom's  stranger 
tree."  When  the  Americans  gained  their  independence 
they  planted  trees  as  a  sign  of  their  liberty.  This 
custom  was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1690. 


Good  Teaching-. 


To  a  lover  of  children  there  is  nothing  more  gratify- 
ing than  to  observe  the  work  of  a  teacher  who  is  an 
artist. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  recently  to   visit  a  room  in 

the school  in  Chicago  that  was  in  charge  of  such  a 

teacher.  The  lady  did  not  seem  to  know  that  she  was 
an  artist,  which  made  the  visit  all  the  more  delightful. 

We  do  not  remember  that  the  teacher  ro.sc  from  her 
chair  during  the  hour  we  spent  in  the  room,  except  to 
welcome  her  visitor. 

The  class  was  just  entering  upon  an  exercise  in  the 
analysis  of  arithmetical  problems.  Those  problems  had 
been  carefully  prepared  and  written  down  in  a  scratch- 
book  by  the  teacher.  It  was  a  training  exercise  in 
extemporaneous  thinking  for  the  pupils.  The  teacher 
read  the  problem  deliberately  and  distinctly,  and  the 
pupils  solved  it  as  she  read  it,  or  in  nearly  the  same 
time.  A  pupil's  name  was  called,  who  arose  at  once, 
stated  the  problem  and  the  answer.  Another  was 
called  upon,  who  arose  and  described  the  process  by 
which  the  answer  was  obtained.  Every  statement  of 
teacher  and    pupils  was  shorn  of  all  useless  verbiage. 


The  most  concise  statement  consistent  with  clearness 
seemed  to  be  the  unconscious  aim  of  eveiy  one.  A 
spiiit  of  restfulness  and  ea.so  pervaded  the  room  that 
was  very  charming,  but  every  n)ind  was  on  the  alert. 
No  one  was  caught  napping,  and  yet  there  was  no  un- 
due anxiety.  The  prominent  desire  manifested  was  to 
be  called  upon.  Example  after  example;  was  ({uielly 
read,  and  name  after  name  ([uietly  spoken,  with  a  single 
word  of  suggestion,  when  suggestion  was  legitimate,  and 
persistent  silence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  when  the 
difliculty  presented  was  not  Ijeyond  the  power  of  the 
pupil,  but  he  needed  a  little  time  to  rally  his  forces  to 
surmount  it. 

We  do  not  know  that  this  lady  could  answer  a  single 
(luestion  in  psychology,  —  we  would  like  to  know,  — but 
she  either  saw  or  else  she  fell  the  movements  of  the 
minds  of  her  pupils  with  almost  unerring  certainty. 
She  was  a  practical  psychologist  in  all  that  pertained 
to  teaching.  One  remarkable  tiling  was  that  this  con- 
centrated and  interested  attention  to  the  specific  work 
in  hand  was  kept  up  without  any  waste  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  teacher  or  pupils.  The  result  was  that 
neither  teacher  nor  pupils  seemed  to  feel  weary.  The 
point  of  fatigue  did  not  seem  to  be  reached  by  any  of 
them. 

W^e  were  particularly  struck  with  the  teacher's  method 
of  dealing  with  a  very  dull  boy.  It  was  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  arithmetic  exercise  when  she  was  guiding 
the  class  through  the  process  of  solving  some  examples 
in  their  text-book.  This  analysis  they  were  writing 
out,  and  those  who  needed  help  were  expected  to  rise 
and  state  the  difficulty.  \Vc  noted  that  each  point  of 
difficulty  was  stated  with  great  clearness  by  the  pupil. 
He  knew  just  what  he  did  not  know.  Tlien  the  teach- 
er's psychologic  insight  enabled  her  to  utter,  in  a  single 
sentence,  what  would  help  the  pupil  to  get  his  bearings 
and  go  forward.  It  was  clean,  careful  work  that  was 
going  on  in  these  children's  minds.  There  were  no  torn 
or  ravelled  edges  to  their  thinking.  They  made  their 
way  through  a  problem  as  a  surveyor  finds  his  way 
through  a  forest.  He  knows  where  he  is  at  every  step 
of  his  progress.  But  one  lad  lost  his  way.  The  (|UPs- 
tion  that  he  a.sked  showed  that  he  was  all  at  sea.  The 
teacher  asks  him  to  take  a  seat  beside  her.  While  she 
is  dropping  a  suggestion  to  this  one  and  to  that  one  in 
the  class  as  they  make  known  the  condition  of  their 
thinking,  she  tries  to  lead  this  Iwy  to  find  his  own  way. 
But  the  near  presence  of  a  stranger,  wIk>,  he  knows,  is 
observing  him,  confuses  him.  She  sees  his  difficulty. 
The  boy  was  intellectually  weak,  and  the  slighest  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
think.     She  met  the  case  in   a  moment  by  stating  i.o 
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him  in  a  few  brief  words  tlie  steps  in  tlie  process,  which 
he  seized  at  once.  Whether  he  was  able  to  trace  the 
reason  of  tlie  process  after  he  had  gotten  that,  there 
was  not  time  for  the  visitor  to  see.  But  it  seemed 
that  the  teacher  divined  instantly  the  proper  thing  to 
do  and  did  it. 

There  was  al.so  an  exercise  in  supplementary  reading. 
The  matter  for  the  day  was  a  story  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  Of  course  the  reading  was  excellent. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  skill  and  loving 
care  with  which  the  teacher  watched  over  the  mental 
processes  of  the  children  in  their  exercises  in  arithmetic 
would  be  extended  to  the  reading,  and  that  the  reading 
exercise  would  be  the  more  pleasant  to  listen  to  from 
the  mingling  of  sentiment  and  thought  that  was  there 
possible.  Thin  seemed  to  the  writer  an  ideal  exercise 
in  supplementary  reading.  What  the  teacher  cared 
most  for  was  that  the  pupils'  minds  should  follow  the 
lead  of  the  author's  mind.  When  there  was  a  failure 
to  do  this  that  was  indicated  by  a  false  emphasis  or  a 
false  pronunciation,  a  suggestion  from  the  teacher  im- 
mediately followed  which  enabled  the  pupil  to  set  him- 
self right.  But  when  the  pupil  was  thinking  and  feel- 
ing with  the  author,  the  teacher  paid  little  attention  to 
whether  the  pupil  spoke  the  words  as  they  were  pi'inted 
in  the  book  or  substituted  others  expressing  the  same 
meaning.  To  the  martinet  in  teaching  this  would 
undoubtedly'  be  a  grave  objection.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  every  teacher  could  afford  to  be  so 
indifferent  to  the  utterance  of  the  exact  words  of  the 
book  as  this  teacher  was.  But  in  her  case  it  was  not  a 
blemish  but  an  excellence.  For  her  to  have  broken  in 
upon  the  thought  and  feeling  of  that  class,  absorbed  as 
they  were  in  that  beautiful  train  of  thoughts  and  inter- 
esting imagery,  would  have  been  desecration,  almost. 
She  could  not  do  it,  and  her  visitor  rejoiced  that  she 
could  not.  When  a  pupil  had  read,  some  person  was 
named  to  whom  he  was  to  take  his  book,  which  was  all 
done  without  the  least  confusion  or  disorder  and  the 
reading  went  on. 

We  feel  conscious  of  our  inability  to  express  in  words 
what  was  apparent  in  this  school.  They  but  faintly 
shadow  forth  this  artist's  work.  Her  characteristics  of 
mind  in  the  school  room  were  intelligence  and  devotion 
to  the  mind  training  of  her  pupils.  She  seemed  able  to 
discern  the  mental  state  of  each  child  and  to  supply  it 
with  the  needed  stimulus.  There  was  not  an  indication 
of  shoddiness  or  sham  of  any  sort.  There  was  no  surface 
appearance  of  knowledge  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 
It  was  an  example  of  genuine  teaching  devoid  of  every- 
thing like  claptrap  or  of  rote  learning. — Home,  and 
School  Education. 


Success  in  Teaching'. 


It  was  well  said  by  Andrew  Carnegie  that  the  first 
stepping  stone  to  success  by  a  young  man  is  a  determin- 
ation to  do  more  than  the,  work  prescribed  by  his  em- 
ployer. Here  is  a  great  truth  for  the  teacher.  He  is 
set  to  hear  a  spelling  lesson  ;  if  he  does  no  more  than 
hear  it  he  is  off  the  track  of  succe.ss.  The  great  teacher 
is  one  who  does  this  additional  something.  And  no 
one  can  do  that  who  enters  the  schoolroom  just  the 
same  to-day  as  yesterday. 

Of  course  success  in  teaching  must  not  be  measured 
by  the  size  of  the  salary  one  gets.  Wm.  H.  Maxwell 
is  paid  the  exceptional  salary  of  .f  7,.500  per  year  as 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  schools,  but  not 
because  he  was  exceptionally  successful  as  a  teacher  in 
the  classroom.  Let  not  the  teacher  delude  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  will  rise  to  highlj'  salaried  positions  by 
doing  good  work  in  the  schoolroom.  He  must  have 
truer  and  greater  ideals  to  impel  him  to  constant  pro- 
gress. The  highest  reward  of  teaching  is  rightly  the 
feeling  that  one  has  made,  and  is  continuing  to  make, 
the  most  of  one's  opportunities  in  the  great  work  of  up- 
lifting humanity.  When  God  looked  upon  his  creation 
"  He  saw  that  it  was  good;"  that  was  his  reward  ;  it 
was  enough  for  him,  and  such  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
must  be  enough  for  the  teacher. 

Many  a  teacher  does  a  glorious  work  in  the  school- 
room and  receives  but  a  small  pecuniary  reward.  No 
laborer  in  this  world  is  to  be  more  highly  honored  than 
the  teacher  in  the  country  school  who  does  a  really 
serious  work,  and  who  continues  to  do  it  with  no  hope 
of  an  increased  compensation.  There  is  no  hope  that  he 
will  become  in  time  a  highly  paid  superintendent ;  he  is 
not  expecting  this  result  ;  he  is  happy  to  be  of  the 
benefit  which  he  feels  he  is  to  the  boys  and  girls  who 
assemble  in  the  schoolhouse  with  him. 

Such  a  man,  if  he  arrives  at  the  point  in  teaching 
that  he  does  more  than  the  routine  work,  is  able  to 
affect  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  pupil,  may  claim  to  be 
successful,  no  matter  what  his  salary. — School  Jonrmil. 


The  Young-  Man's  Manners. 


Society  asks  little  of  a  young  man  except  to  behave 
well.  If  he  be  manly  in  looks,  if  he  has  a  good  manner 
is  civil  to  his  elders,  if  he  has  any  little  gift  of  enter- 
taining--any  "  parlor  tricks  " — if  he  sends  a  few  flowers 
occasionally,  looks  pleasant  and  polite,  his  way  will  be 
smooth  to  success — always  providing  that  he  is  really  a 
gentleman. 

He  never  joins  her  on  a  thoroughfare  unless  the 
friendship  be  established  one  and  only  with  her  permis- 
sion— nor  will  he  stand  and  converse  with  her. 

It  is  provincial  to  walk  "  sandwiched  "  between   two 
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wuiiH'ii,  U>  Htai'c,   ur  look  after  any  one  wlio  lian  passed. 

In  pul>lic  conveynncpM  a  man  does  not  pay  a  woman's 
furu  unless  he  is  her  escort,  except  in  an  rmcrgency, 
when  he  must  ask  if  lie  may. 

Introductions  are  rarely  made  in  pulilic  placof  or 
conveyances. 

A  man  precedes  a  woman  when  enterin;j;  a  theatre 
or  pul)lic  place.  In  a  church  the  lady  goes  first.  He 
may  precede  her  up  a  public  stairca.se,  but  in  a  private 
house  in  ascending  and  descending,  he  follows. 

In  picture  galleries,  elevators  in  public  buildings, 
hotel  and  theatre  corridors,  they  being  thoroughfares,  a 
man  retains  his  hat.  In  a  hotel  he  removes  it  if  women 
are  present. 

If  a  lady  Ixjws  to  a  man  in  a  restaurant  he  ri.ses 
slightly  from  his  seat  in  acknowledgment.  When  he 
is  with  a  party,  if  a  lady  wiili  lier  escort  stops  to  speak 
to  his  friends  he  rises  and  remains  standing  until  she 
passes  on. 

In  making  an  afternoon  call  a  man  usually  leaves  his 
overcoat,  umbrella  or  stick,  hat  and  glovts  in  the  hall 
before  entering  the  drawing-room.  He  may,  if  he 
choose,  carry  his  hat  and  slick  into  the  room  at  a  first 
or  formal  call,  if  it  is  to  be  very  brief,  except  at  a 
reception.  He  removes  his  right  glove  before  offering 
to  shake  hands.  He  ne%-er  offers  his  hand  first,  but 
waits  the  invitation  of  his  hostess.  If  she  is  behind  her 
tea-table,  she  may  not  rise  to  greet  him,  but  gracefully 
includes  him  in  the  conversation  and  perhaps  bows  her 
adieus. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  good  breeding  to  enter  and  leave 
a  room  unobtrusively. — October  Ladies'  Home  Joural. 


A  SLIGHT  error  crept  into  our  answer  to  a  correspond 
ent  in  the  September  number  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  new  readers  in  New  Brunswick  schools.  In  country 
schools  the  primers  will  be  used  in  grades  one  and  two ; 
the  first  and  second  readers  in  grade  three  ;  the  third 
reader  in  grade  four  ;  and  the  fifth  reader  in  grade  five. 


A  cREAT  honor  has  been  conferred  on  the  Canadian 
Ortice  and  School  Furniture  Company,  Limited,  of 
Preston,  Ontario,  by  the  award  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  a  Silver  Medal  for  school  desks.  The  exhibit  was 
made  at  the  instance  of  the  government  to  supplement 
the  educational  display.  The  silver  medal  is  the  high- 
est award  which  could  be  given  by  the  judges,  and  the 
fact  that  a  Canadian  firm  has  secured  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation.  The  desks  .shown  by  the  firm  have 
attracted  general  attention,  and  in  consequence  a  num- 
ber of  applications  for  price  lists  and  samples  have  lieon 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Hon.  Frank  S.  Hill  on  Discipline  at  the  P.  E.  I. 
convention  ;  "Mischief  is  very  often  like  what  some  one 
has  said  of  dirt — '  matter  out  of  place.'  " 


Patriotism  and  Spelling. 


ItitpublUbi-d  (In  |>urt)  liy  courlvay  ut  Uc< 'lurv'ii  Magoziw. 
Oip>TlKbt  IBOO  by  the  S.  S.  Slct'lure  I'o. 

A  writer  in  McVlnre'ii  Mayazitie,  Mr.  Marion  Hill, 
has  been  investigating  the  spelling  of  words  in  patriotic 
hymns  as  sung  by  fervid  young  Americans.  The  result 
is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  astonishing,  and  it  would  surpass 
belief  did  we  not  know  that  when  children  learn  words 
only,  and  these  in  jingling  rhymes,  they  sometimps  fall 
into  the  most  absurd  and  fantastic  blunders.  Here  is 
a  ca.se  in  point  :  A  friend  of  ours  one  Sunday  afternfton 
sat  listening  to  the  infant  class  in  a  Sabbath  school  in 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  New  Brunswick,  as  they 
.sang  the  well-known  strains  of  "The  b<'autiful,  the 
beautiful  river."  "  What  in  the  world  are  those 
children  singing?"  she  said  to  the  teacher.  "  It  sounds 
to  me  exactly  like  '  The  Iwot-fell-in,  the  IkkjI  fel'-in  llie 
river."  The  class  was  asked  to  repeat  the  hymn  anrl 
both  teacher  and  visitor  listened  more  attentively,  when 
lo  !  the  words  as  quoted  above  came  out  with  startling 
distinctness  from  a  .score  of  little  lungs. 

Mr.  Hill  tells  us  that  at  a  dinner  party  a  gentleman 
"  bungled  amazingly  "  in  attempting  to  quote  a  few  lines 
of  "  America."  His  fellow-diners  could  not  help  him 
out  but  the  host's  ten-year-old  daughter,  pitying  their 
ignorance,  relieved  their  emVjarrassment  by  correctlj' 
quoting  all  the  verses.  Whether  Mr.  Hill  wanted  to 
keep  the  lines  in  his  vest  pocket  for  occasions,  or 
whether  something  unusual  in  their  rendering  caught 
his  ear,  he  does  not  say,  but  when  the  ten-year-old 
volunteered  to  write  the  verses  for  him  he  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.      This  was  the  production  : 

AMERICA. 
My  country,  tissuf  the 
Sweet  liiiid  of  libiiet  tea. 

Of  thee  I  siii<r. 
I.jind  where  my  father  dicil, 
Land  where  the  I'djrrims  piicd, 
From  ev'ry  mouiituin  side. 

Let  fridtneii  sing. 

.\Iy  native  country  the 
I^nd  of  the  nohle  free. 

Thy  name  I  love. 
I  love  thy  rots  and  chills. 
Thy  woo<ls  and  t«m|K;r  pills. 
My  heart  with  ratchcr  thrills 
Like  that  aljove. 

Mr.  Hill's  curiosity  led  him  to  ask  a  few  questions  on 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  unusual  words.  The  reafly 
frankness  of  the  answers  startled  him  : 

"  What  is  'libaet  tea  '  1 " 

"  One  of  our  import.s,  I  guess,  from  China." 

"  And  what  is  '  tissuf  '  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 
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"  What  do  you  think  it  is  1  " 

"Maybe  it  is  to  fill  out  the  line.  Poetry  has  some- 
thing that  is  called  meter  ;  maybe  '  tissuf '  makes  the 
right  meter." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  pried  '  1 " 

"  Why,  pry  means  to  coma  where  you're  not  asked  to 
come  !  "  Tliis  with  a  tinge  of  pity  for  the  ignorance 
tiiat  could  ask  such  a  question. 

"  Then  the  pilgrims  pried  into  America  ?  " 

"  Yes.      I  think  so.     Nobody  invited  them." 

"  What  is  '  fridmen  '  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  thought  that  over,  and  can't 
make  any  sense  to  it." 

"  Wliy  do  you  love  '  rots  and  chills  '  1 " 

"  I  don't." 

"  But  you  say  here  that  you  do." 

"  Oh  /  don't  say  it  ;  it's  the  poetry  says  tliat." 

"  Well,  what  does  the  poetry  mean  by  it  1  " 

"  I  think  it  means  you  must  forgive  a  great  many 
unpleasant  things  about  our  country,  and  say  we  like 
them  just  out  of  politeness." 

"  What  are  '  temper  pills  '  1  " 

"  Pills  for  temper,  don't  you  think  1 " 

«  *  *  -X-  * 

"  What  is  '  ratcher "I" 

"  I  really  don  t  know." 

"  Haven't  you  any  idea  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  sounds  like  a  disease." 

"  How  so  1 " 

"  It  says,  '  like  that  above,'  and  tliere  are  chills  a 
few  lines  above  ;  and  thrills  are  a  sort  of  chills,  anyhow. 
I  looked  it  up  in  my  dictionary." 

Mr.  Hill  was  invited  by  the  little  maiden  to  come  to 
her  school  on  the  morrow,  as  it  was  "  patriotic  Friday," 
and  heai'  them  "  speak  pieces,  sing  war  songs,  salute  the 
flag,  and  talk  patriotic  things."  He  decided  that  her 
school  had  .spoken  for  itself  and  visited  another,  where 
a  class  of  about  fifty  boys  and  girls  went  through  .vari- 
ous patriotic  exercises  with  a  vim  and  thoroughne.ss 
very  creditable  to  them,  one  e.specially,  which  they  called 
"  S'lutin'  the  Flag." 

The  teacher  conducted  this  salute  by  successive  taps 
of  her  handbell.  Tap  one,  and  a  curly  haired  lassie 
mounted  the  platfoim  and  unfurled  Old  Glory  ;  tap  two, 
and  the  entire  class  sprang  to  their  feet  as  one  child  ; 
tap  three,  and  every  hand  made  a  military  .salute  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  rousing  words,  "  We  give  our 
heads  and  our  hearts  to  our  country.  One  country,  one 
language,  one  flag !  "  At  the  final  word  every  little 
right  hand  was  raised,  the  forefinger  pointing  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  This  statuesque  pose  was  sustained 
until  a  last  tap  relaxed  the  tense  muscles  and  gave 
signal  for  the  little  ones  to  drop  back  into  their  seats. 
It  brought  a  choke  into  the  throat  to  see  it. 

15ut  the  demon  of  investigation  was  abroad,  and 
refused  to  be  throttled  by  .sentiment.  "  Children,  this 
has  been  very  interesting  ;  so  interesting  that  I  want 
to  ask  you  some  questions  about  it.  For  instance,  you 
say  you  give  your  lieads  to  your  country  ;  now  will  one 
of  you  tell  me  how  you  do  that  ? "    ' 


Not  immediately.  Smiles  faded,  and  a  pall  settled 
over  the  community.  At  last  one  grimy  paw  waved 
tentatively. 

"  Well  ? " 

"  We  could  cut  our  heads  ofif  and  give  them  that  way." 

The  gloom  deepened  when  this  answer  turned  out  to 
be  amiss,  and  all  thought  de.sperately.  Another  paw 
waved. 

"  What  is  your  answer,  little  man  1" 

"  We  must  keep  our  heads  inside  of  a  car  window." 

This  answer  seemed  so  to  satisfy  the  class  that  it  was 
cruelty  to  disabuse  them.  But  it  had  to  be  done. 
Another  period  of  horrified  reflection  ensued,  out  of 
which  ventured  two  guesses  : 

"  I  could  give  my  head  to  my  country  by  letting  some 
one  put  a  bullet  into  it." 

"  I  give  my  head  to  my  country  by  putting  my  hand 
to  my  head  in  the  s'lute." 

A  big  boy  on  a  back  seat  saved  the  day  by  volunteering 
the  decisive  answer  :  "  We  can't  give  our  heads  to  our 
country.      We  only  say  so." 

The  catechist  proceeded  : 

"  '  One  country ' — what  country,  little  maid  1 " 

"  America,   sir.  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  And  of  course  you  know  who  discov- 
ered America  1  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     Columbia,  sir.  " 

"  Well,  nearly.  Columbus — can  you  tell  me  his  first 
name  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir.  " 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Hail.  " 

To  ofiset  this  slip,  the  class  was  instructed  to  sing  the 
song  in  mention,  and  their  performance  was  beyond 
cavil,  so  hearty,  so  musical  were  their  fresh  young  voices, 
and  so  inexhaustible  were  their  memories — verse  after 
verse  rippling  spontaneously  forth,  with  never  a  book  in 
sight  I 

"  Do  you  like  to  sing  patriotic  songs  ?  " 

"  YES,  SIR  !  "  (his  in  a  thundering  chorus. 

"  Better  than  other  songs  1 " 

"  YES,  SIR  !  " 

"Why?" 

The  chorus  was  silenced.  After  a  pause  a  bullet- 
headed,  philosophical  young  Teuton  said,  wiih  the 
slowness  characteristic  of  a  deep  thinker,  "  For  pecause 
dey  makes  the  piggest  noise.  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  patriotic,  l)y  patriotism  ?  " 
was  naturally  the  next  question. 

"  Putting  flags  on  your  house  when,  somebody  dies.  " 

"  Getting  a  half  holiday  and  going  down  town  to 
holler  at  the  soldiers  as  they  go  by.  " 

"  Patriotism's  killin'  Spaniards.  " 

These  definitions  were  given  by  boys,  to  the  disgust 
of  a  tiny  girl,  who  jumped  up  with  an  indignant  pipe  of 
"  Patriotism  is  love  of  your  country.  " 

The  teacher,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  was  not 
thoroughly  enjoying  herself,  beamed  approval  at  the  little 
miss  ;  but  the  examiner  felt  an  unshaken  pride  in  his 
own  sex,  for  the  reason  that  the  boys'  answers  published 
the  fact  that  with  them  patriotism  was  synonymous 
with  action. 
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"  What  has  your  country  ever  done  for  you  that  you 
should  love  it  1  "   was  the  next  (jui'stion. 

Oddly  cnougli,  this  simple  (|Ufry  was  a  poser.  A 
timid  fj;irl  remarked  that  iier  country  liad  given  her  an 
c.(vyi(iKi7ion  — someliiing  evidently  very  iiorri^jle,  for  she 
pronjf.tly  put  her  liead  down  upon  iier  desk  and  liowled 
with  grief,  utterly  refusing  to  explain  herself. 

The  blank,  not  to  say  terrified,  faces  of  the  youngsters 
forced  the  teacher  from  the  sul.ordinato  part  of  listener 
to  controller,  and  rising  majestically  from  her  seat,  she 
commanded,  "  Ciiildren,  mention  five  advantages  you 
derive  from  being  American  citizens  !  " 

With  immediate  cordiality  they  chanted  in  cliorus, 
"  Liberty,  protection  at  home  and  abroad,  self-govern- 
ment, free  schools  and  public  libraries  !  " 

IVe  couldn't  have  touched  the  right  button.  En- 
couraged at  such  unanimous  knowledge,  wo  probed  it  a 
little,  and  elicited  the  facts  that  liberty  meant  being  out 
of  jail,  that  you  got  protection  if  you  could  find  a 
policeman,  and  that  self-government  was  doing  as  you 
plea.sed. 

The  children  were  asked  to  write  songs  of 
their  own  choosing.  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" was  a  favorite,  but  every  line  was  garbled 
or  twisted.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  renderings  : 
"  Oh,  say  does  the  star-spangled  banner  get 
weighed  1  or  the  home  of  the  free  ?  or  the 
land  of  the  brave?"  The  line,  "blest  with 
victory  and  peace  "  appeared  "  less  the  fig  trees 
and  peas,"  and  again  as,  "  bless  with  big  trees 
apiece,"  concluding  with,  "  Does  the  star- 
spangled  banner  yet  wade  !  "  In  Julia  Ward 
Howe'i  "  Battle  llymn  of  the  Republic,"  the 
line  which  pictures  the  god  of  battle  as  "tramp- 
ing out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath 
are  stored,"  was  rendered,  "  He  is  tramping  round  the 
village  where  the  grapes  arrive  from  shore."  "  The 
.shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion  "  was  rendered  "  the 
swine  of  each  pastry  Arctic  Ocean."  Columbia  was 
termed  "  the  yam  of  the  ocean."  The  following  is  a 
hop.Mess  mixture,  but  it  has  a  trace  of  juvenility  about 
it,  and  the   song  may  be   recognized. 

Dam  dam  dam  the  boys  arc  marching  choer  up 

comrades  they  will  come  and  uncatli  the  taniy 
paj.;  we  will  been  an  airn  again  in  the  freedom 
of  our  unnic  uminic  onie. 

The  average  age  of  the  children  was  ten  years  and 
one  month  ;  in  their  last  spelling  review  they  had  taken 
an  average  percentage  of  eighty-eight.  Most  of  the 
songs  were  wonderfully  well  written  and  punctuated, 
except  a  few,  among  them  the  last  one  above.  Mr. 
Hill  concludes  by  suggesting  "  that  when  our  little  tots 
at  school  are  taught  the  words  of  patriotic  songs,  plenti- 
ful and  constantly  repeated  explanation  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  such  instruction." 


CLASSROOM  HINTS  AND  BUSY  WORK. 


In  examining  some  hundreds  of  papers  for  teachers' 
licen.so  recently,  the  writer  found  that  fully  half  the 
candidates  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  words 
"affect"  and  "effect."  Have  the  meanings  of  these 
words  thoroughly  understood  by  your  pupils,  and  lot 
them  write  illustrative  sentences  until  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  making  a  mistake.  This  will  take  time  and 
practice. 

Spelling  lessons  on  the  names  of  pupils,  giving  both 
Christian  and  surnames,  is  a  good  exercise,  especially  as 
it  will  familiarize  the  pupils  with  "  Margaret,"  "  Ger- 
trude," "  Ilobert,"  instead  of  "  Mamie,"  "  Gertie," 
"  Bobby,"  etc. 

Write  a  story  of  what  you  see  in  this  picture. 


[From  Sykes'  Eleinciitary  English  C'ompositiou. 
uf  the  publishers,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto.] 


Loaned  by  courtesy 


The  composition  and  geography  lessons  may  be  com- 
bined in  a  most  interesting  way:  (1)  By  establishing  a 
correspondence  between  your  pupils  and  those  of  another 
country,  your  pupils  giving  descriptions  of  their  own 
country  or  neighborhood,  with  their  impressions  of 
habits,  manners,  customs,  incidents  from  history,  notable 
features  of  scenery,  occupations  of  the  people,  etc.;  to 
receive  in  return  similar  letters  from  children  of  the 
same  grade  in  schools  of  other  countries,  or  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  our  own  Dominion.  (2)  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
ha%'e  pupils  imagine  they  reside  in  each  country  or  pro- 
vince as  they  study  it.  Then  a  pupil  in  one  class  of  a 
graded  school,  or  in  a  school  in  the  country,  may  write 
to  a  pupil  of  another  grade  or  school,  giving  his  impres- 
sions of  that  country  as  in  (1)  above;  these  to  be 
answered  at  leisure.  The  brightest  and  best  of  the 
letters,  both  those  .sent  and  those  received,  may  be  read 
aloud  on  Friday  afternoons.  A  great  incentive  is  given 
by  either  of  these  plans  to  have  good  exercises  in  spell- 
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ing,  language,  composition  and  geography,  because 
pupils  are  writing  for  audiences  where  their  productions 
will  be  read  to  many  others  and  criticised. 

Turning  good  poetry  into  poor  schoolboy  prose  is  a 
very  questionable  kind  of  composition.  The  explanation 
of  any  lines  or  phrases  should  be  done  orally,  or  at  least 
not  as  a  paraphrase.  Accustom  children  to  the  best 
style  by  reading  good  authors,  and  they  will  fall  natur- 
ally in  time  into  a  good  style  of  their  own.  But  to 
give  them  masterpieces  to  re-produce  in  their  own  words 
is  to  teach  them  "  How  not  to  do  it." 

A  Blackboard  Exercise. 

Write  these  words  in  three  columns,  placing  each 
word  under  its  proper  heading.  Twenty  are  mineral, 
twelve  are  animal,  and  eighteen  are  vegetable  ;  Kero- 
sene, air,  wheat,  tiowers,  flour,  water,  shoes,  nails,  coffee, 
cornmeal,  snow,  calico,  flannel,  wool,  sugar,  horseshoes, 
trout,  deer,  ice,  vinegar,  lard,  ashes,  butter,  salt,  pepper, 
spice,  milk,  dinner-pail,  bread,  wind,  clouds,  smoke, 
pebbles,  clay,  iron,  boards,  ink,  pens,  paper,  apples,  silk, 
linen,  watches,  syrup,  tea,  cheese,  candy,  bacon,  eggs, 
coal. 

This  exercise  may  be  made  to  count  in  more  ways 
than  one.  First  of  all  it  may  call  for  neatness  of  pen- 
manship. It  may  be  made  a  lesson  in  neatness  of 
arrangement,  in  accuracy  of  spelling,  in  the  logical  dis- 
tinction between  the  animal,  the  mineral  and  the  vege- 
table kingdoms,  and  lastly,  it  may  be  used  to  keep  some 
people  profitably  busy.  Note  that  the  exercise  does  not 
call  for  much  writing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  of 
the  pupil.  We  often  assign  so  much  writing  that  it 
becomes  slavery,  and  the  result  is  general  slovenliness. 
The  list  of  words  may  be  extended  at  pleasure,  or  modi- 
fied J,o  suit  circumstances. — School  Education. 

Write  the  possessive  forms  (singular  and  plural)  of 
the  following  words,  and  then  use  the  words  formed  in 
sentences ;  Lady,  gentleman,  secretary,  mother-in-law, 
raan,  beau,  woman,  seaman,  sheriff,  child,  deer,  sheep, 
chief,  teacher,  man-servant,  calf,  mouse,  Roman,  mon- 
arch, governor-general,  Englishman,  father-in-law. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  have  a  little  concert  work.  After 
children  have  recited  upon  a  subject  and  you  know  that 
they  understand  it,  there  is  often  positive  virtue  in 
reviewing  it  by  concert. 

In  recitations  in  arithmetic  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  one-half  of  the  class  at  the  blackboard  and  the 
other  half  at  the  recitation  bench.  Have  frequent  con- 
tests, members  of  the  class  choosing  sides.  This  has 
gotten  up  enthusiasm  when  other  methods  have  failed. 
Have  each  pupil  bring  to  the  class  a  problem  based 
upon  the  principle  involved  in  the  day's  lesson.  From 
these  the  teacher  .should  select  problems  for  class  drill. 
— Selexted. 


"  We've  been  playing  school,  mamma." 

"  Indeed  !     T  hope  you  behaved  nicely  1  " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  have  to  behave  ;    I  was  the  teacher.'' 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  DEP'T. 


"  Come  let  us  live  icith  our  children." — Frwbel, 

"  It  makes  a  heaven-wide  difference  whether  the  soul 
of  the  child  is  regarded  as  a  piece  of  blank  paper  to  be 
written  upon,  or  as  a  living  power  to  be  quickened  by 
.sympathy,  to  be  educated  by  truth." — Pe.ahody. 

Shall  we,  as  primary  teachers  and  kindergartners, 
sacrifice  thought  to  gain  repetitioni  If  so,  many  of  our 
children,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  ages  of  eight  or  ten, 
will  have  lost  the  greater  portion  of  their  individuality. 
Can  we  have  that  harmonious  development  necessary  to 
true  life  and  growth,  if  we,  day  after  day,  call  into  play 
the  same  powers  of  mind,  the  same  senses,  the  same 
muscles  on  the  part  of  the  child  1 

Question  Box. 

1.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  some  books  ex- 
plaining just  what  Fnubel's  system  of  education  is  and  what 
it  aims  to  do  ?— E.  M. 

2.  Where  can  the  colored  wooden  sticks  and  tablets  as  used 
by  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers  be  obtained  ? — J.  T. 

(1)  The  three  books  on  "  The  Republic  of  Childhood," 
by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins  and  Nora  A  Smith,  are 
among  the  best.  Get  at  least  the  first  volume — Kinder- 
garten Principles  and  Practice."  Every  mother  and 
teacher  should  read  "  A  Study  of  Child-nature,"  by 
Elizabeth  Harrison. 

(2)  Selby  &  Co.,  23  Richmond  Street,  Toronto. 
From  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  books 
may  also  be  obtained. 

Hints  for  Nature  Le.ssons. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  will  be  found  helpful  in 
connection  with  nature  lessons  to  draw  on  cards  of 
bristol  or  pasteboard,  pictures  of  leaves — maple,  oak, 
willow,  etc.  Prick  these  at  regular  intervals  and  have 
the  children  .sew  with  colored  wools,  using,  if  possible, 
blunt  pointed  needles.  Sew  leaves  of  deciduous  trees 
in  red  or  yellow. 

As  the  children  watch  the  beautiful  marvel  of    the 

caterpillar's     metamorphosis,     teach     them    this    song  : 

(May  be  sung  to  the  music  of  "  0  Winter  time  !") 

O,  little  caterpillar  is  on  the  ground, 
It  creeps,  and  creeps  and  creeps  around  ; 
'Tis  spinning  now  a  little  nest 
Where  it  may  take  its  wintry  rest ; 
Dear  little  caterpillar  we'll  .say  good-bye 
Till  you  come  out  a  butterflj'. 

0,  there  it  is  !  O,  see  it  fly  ! 

A  lovely,  lovely  butterfly  ! 

It  spreads  its  wings  so  dazzling  bright, 

And  seeks  the  joj-ous  air  and  light ; 

'Tis  sipping  honey  from  the  flowers, 

Its  life  is  glad  in  summer  bow'rs. 

Have  the  children  press    the    leaves  of  the    various 

forest  trees  or  have  them  sew  as  above  described   and 

then    arrange  nicely  on  a  large    card — gray    mounting 
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l>uurd  is  bext.  This  may  be  kopl  uii  the  wall  of  the 
schoi)!  room  and  from  time  to  lime  the  children  may  Ix) 
asked  to  write  all  the  names  of  the  trees  these  leaves 
represent,  or  to  draw  thera.  The  sewing  cards  will  be 
found  especially  helpful  as  a  preparation  for  drawing. 
The  various  fruit-s  may  be  represented  on  another  card. 
These  may  be  sewed,  or  coloured  pictures  cut  neatly 
from  catalogues,  etc. 

I  have  found  the  seventh  gift,  .stjuare  and  triangular 
tablet-s  made  of  wood,  of  great  use  in  the  primary  room. 
If  these  cannot  be  had,  use  pjvste-lward  ones.  These  arc 
invaluable  in  teaching  position,  form,  etc.,  to  Grade  I. 
Give  exercises  beginning  like  the  following:  Place  one 
sijuare  on  the  desk  with  an  edge  to  the  front,  then  one 
at  the  back,  front,  right,  left,  each  touching  by  an  edge. 
Four  squares  more  may  be  given  and  placed  at  the  back, 
front,  right,  left  of  the  form  already  made.  The  children 
will  be  delighted  with  this  simple  form.  Never  close  a 
les.son  without  giving  the  child  a  chance  for  free  inven- 
tion. For  instance  after  the  above  exercise  give  four 
siiqares  more  or  four  triangles  to  add  to  the  form  already 
made  in  whatever  way  he  sees  fit.  Many  pretty  forms 
may  be  dictated,  and  if  the  tablets  are  used  in  both  the 
light  and  dark  woods  a  l>eautiful  mosaic  like  effect  will 
l)e  given.  It  is  sui-prising  what  beautiful  forms  the 
children  will  soon  invent.  Always  have  them  draw  the 
form  made. 

I  have  used  these  in  grades  one,  two  and  three  and 
found  that  they  soon  affected  the  whole  work  of  the 
child,  giving  a  wonderful  deftness  and  lightness  of  touch 
to  the  hand,  accuracy  to  the  eye,  <.|uickness  and  clearness 
of  thought,  valuable  lessons  in  forms,  position;  preparing 
the  way  for  drawing  and  in  developing  a  love  of  the 
beautiful.  M.   W. 

A  Perfect  Le.sson  Book. 

A  successful  teacher  has  this  plan  :  She  makes  a  book 
of  different  colored  muslin  leaves,  pinks  the  edges,  covers 
it  with  heavy  paper,  and  marks  it  in  gold  letters,  "Per- 
fect Le.ssons."  In  thislxiok  she  pastes  the  short  le.ssons 
in  spelling,  numbers,  and  language  of  the  primary  cla.ss, 
the.se  being  neatly  written  on  paper  of  a  uniform  size. 
It  is  an  honor,  not  to  be  expressed  in  words,  to  have  a 
paper  in  this  wonderful  book. 

TARniNF.S.S. 

Place  on  your  blacklioard  a  constellation  of  twenty 
bright  stars,  mafle  with  j-ellow  crayon.  Era,se  one  for 
each  tardiness.  As  they  disappear  each  one  left  grows 
more  precious.  The  pupil  who  cau.ses  one  to  disappear 
will  often  be  moved  to  tears.  Result  :  Tardiness  will 
diminish.  —  School  Record . 

"  An  Autumn  Party." 

Don't  forget  to  have  an  autumn  party.  The  exercises 
may  consist  of   autumn   poetry,    a   review  of  the  work 


done  in  bird  study  and  nature  work  -bright  Hoogs. 
Transform  the  schoolroijm  with  the  wondrously  U^auti- 
ful  gifts  of  the  fall  time.  Thi'  children  -how  they  will 
enjoy  it !  Their  eyes  will  lie  open,  and  what  heaps  of 
bright  leaves  and  grasses  and  l>erries  and  nuts  they  will 
take  to  the  school  rtmm  to  mal.c  it  ready  for  the  com- 
pany !  —  American  I'rimiiry  TeacftKr. 

Topics  kou  Shout  Talks. 

The  following  list  of  topics  will  supply  bases  for  many 
interesting  talks  :-  Kindness  (u)  lopari-nts  ;  (/<)  to  aged 
and  infirm  ;  (r)  to  unfortunate  and  erring  ;  (tl)  to 
enemies — Golden  Rule. 

Cruelty  to  Animals —  (a)  to  those  that  serve  us  ;  (b) 
to  those  that  do  not  harm  us — the  killing  of  birds. 

Obedience,  Re.spect,  ]{everence —  (a)  for  parents  ;  (/<) 
for  the  aged  ;  (c)  for  those  in  authority. 

Truthfulness-  f'rtj  in  thought,  word  and  act;  (b) 
keeping  one's  word. 

Courage — (rtM>'ue  and  false;  (b)  fighting;  (c)  con 
fe.ssing  a  wrong. 

Good  Manners —  (a)  at  home  ;  (b)  at  table  ;  (c)  in 
school  ;  {(I)  in  company  ;  (e)  in  public  as-semblies  and 
public  conveyances. — Snn  Juse  School  Report. 

JIany  primary  teachers,  unfortunately,  think  that 
they  do  not  need  to  studj'  as  those  of  higher  grades  do. 
Nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  their  success  than  to 
think  this.  No  class  of  teachers  need  study  more. 
Pupils  are  more  dependent  on  the  primary  teacher's 
guidance  than  those  in  higher  grades,  and  she  has 
greater  influence  over  them  at  this  period  than  the 
teacher  later.  For  these  rea-sons  she  cannot  know  too 
well  the  processes  of  mental  growth  and  development, 
and  the  relations  of  physical  and  hygienic  conditions  to 
the  child's  power  to  work.  She  needs  to  understand 
the  principles  of  teaching  thoroughly  if  she  would  reap 
the  full  mead  of  success;  and  were  she  a  veritable  store- 
house of  wisdom  she  would  find  ample  opportunity  tc 
draw  upon  all  her  kno^>■ledge,  and  In  doing  so  would 
find  it  rellected  in  the  minds  and  thought-s  of  her  pupils. 
Surely  no  primary  teacher  who  reflects  will  feel  that 
she  has  no  need  for  study  or  preparation  for  her  daily 
work  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  devices 
necessary  to  her  daily  routine.  —  Report. 

Busy  Work. 

Younger  scholars  may  find  employment  in-translating 
into  Roman  notation  a  column  of  figures  which  you 
have  placed  on  the  board  in  the  Arabic.  The  old  play  of 
word-making  may  be  utilized  in  the  schoolroom.  Write 
.some  word  of  two  or  three  sj'llables  on  the  board,  and 
spend  a  minute  or  two  in  writing  under  it  little  words 
formed  from  the  letters  contained  in  the  larger  one. 
I>et  the  pupils  suggest  words  U)  j'ou.  When  their 
interest  is  fairly  awakened,  tell  them  they  may  continue 
the  game  on  their  slates. — Selected. 


"  T  have  found  many  articles,  both  entertaining  and 
instructive,  since  my  first  year  of  taking  your  paper. 
You  will  find  me  an  anient  support<^r  of  it." 

E.   S.   C. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Good  lains  in  India  have  brought  relief,  and  good 
crops  are  practically  assured  throughout  the  famine 
tracts. 

A  council  of  Filipinos  in  the  province  of  La  Laguna, 
representing  the  peaceful  citizens  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  those  under  arms,  has  refused  to  accept  the  peace 
proposals  of  the  United  States  authorities.  The  people 
demand  unlimited  self  government  and  unqualified  in- 
dependence. In  some  parts  of  the  islands,  however, 
there  is  evidence  of  more  or  less  willing  submission  to 
American  rule. 

Chicago  has  an  ordinance  to  prevent  needless  noise 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  is  expected  that  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  this  new  law  will  make  the  great 
city  well  nigh  as  quiet  as  a  village. 

The  Duke  of  Abruzzi  (ah-broot-see),  a  nephew  of  the 
late  King  of  Italy,  has  returned  from  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole.  Though  he  did  not  succeed  in 
this  attempt,  some  members  of  his  expedition  reached  a 
point  .some  twenty -five  miles  farther  north  than  that 
attained  by  Nansen  in  189.5,  and  were  but  a  little  more 
than  200  miles  from  the  Pole  when  they  were  compelled 
to  turn  back. 

There  have  been  seven  deaths  from  the  bubonic 
plague  in  Glasgow.  The  disease,  however,  seems  to  be 
under  control,  and  little  alarm  is  felt  because  of  its 
presence.  A  strict  quarantine  is  placed  upon  all  vessels 
coming  from  that  port  to  Canada. 

The  highest  point  of  land  in  the  city  of  Galveston 
Texas,  was  submerged  during  a  violent  storm  on  the 
8th  of  September.  A  large  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed 
and  about  5,000  people  perished. 

Our  fellow  subjects  of  the  Fiji  Islands  are  taking  steps 
for  confederation  with  New  Zealand. 

A  way  of  telephoning  without  wires,  and  a  way  of 
greatly  multiplying  the  power  of  the  human  voice  so 
that  it  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  by  the  unaided  ear 
are  announced  as  the  latest  additions  to  the  wonderful 
inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  most  important  event  in  reference  to  South  Africa 
is  the  appointment  of  Field  Marshall  Lord  Roberts  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army  in  place  of  Lord 
Wolseley.  The  appointment  was  made  on  the  C8th 
birthday  of  Lord  Roberts,  and  is  a  popular  one  through- 
out the  British  Empire.  He  has  been  a  soldier  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  His  military  record  in  India  is 
told  in  his  wonderfully  interesting  book  "Forty-one  years 
in  India."     In  South  Africa  his  deeds  are  well  known. 


President  Kruger  has  left  the  Transvaal  with  the 
professed  object  of  going  to  Europe  to  obtain  interven- 
tion. He  is  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  awaiting  a  passage  to 
Europe  and  is  subject  to  surveillance  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities  to  prevent  his  carrying  on  political  or  mili- 
tary plans  while  in  neutral  territory. 

The  war  is  now  practically  over,  but  scattered  guerilla 
bands  of  Boers  are  still  giving  trouble. 

The  Chinese  question  is  still  a  threatening  one. 
Stories  are  constantly  arriving  of  the  most  revolting  and 
inhuman  massacres  of  native  Christians,  the  sufferings 
of  missionaries,  the  destruction  of  missions,  and  appar- 
ently no  attempt  is  being  made  to  stop  these  outrages  ; 
it  is  more  and  more  evident  that  Chinese  officials  are 
inciting  fresh  outbreaks.  The  political  situation  is  a 
little  more  reassuring,  and  there  is  a  brighter  outlook 
for  cooperation  between  the  powers. 

The  destruction  of  the  city  of  Galveston,  Texas,  by 
storm  and  tidal  wave,  in  September,  was  one  of  the 
most  terrible  disasters  that  has  befallen  any  city  on 
this  continent.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  life  is 
from  five  to  six  thousand  out  of  a  population  of  40,000. 
Thousands  of  people  who  escaped  were  rendered  home- 
less and  penniless  by  the  destrdction  of  the  city. 

The  elections  in  Great  Britain  are  now  going  on,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  Salisbury  government  will 
be  sustained  by  a  large  majority.  The  Canadian 
novelist,  Gilbert  Parker,  has  been  elected  as  a  supporter 
of  the  government,  and  a  son  of  that  distinguished 
Canadian,  the  Hon.  Geo.  Brown,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  has  been  elected  to  represent  Edinburg. 

The  presidential  election  in  the  United  States  takes 
place  early  in  November. 

The  general  election  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will 
take  place  soon;  probably  in  November. 

The  strike  in  the  Anthracite  coal  mines  in  Pennsyl 
vania,  has  become  very  formidable.  Nearly  140,000 
men  are  idle. 


The  September  number  of  the  Educational  Review 
for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada,  is  the  first  we 
have  seen,  and  we  like  it.  Published  at  St.  John,  the 
editor  for  New  Brunswick  is  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay,  whose 
Supplementary  Readings  in  Canadian  History  we  have 
already  mentioned  more  than  once.  The  Review  might 
with  profit  be  added  to  the  library  of  either  our  Public 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute — or  both.  The  various 
provinces  of  our  Dominion  should  be  better  acquainted, 
and  the  intellectual  intercour.se  can  be  best  fostered  in 
the  schools.  —  Orillia  (Out.)  Packet. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


Tbachkhs'  Association  ok  P.  K.  F.si.and. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  P.  E.  Island  met  this 
year  in  tlio  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Huilding,  Charlottetown,  on 
VVodiicsiliiy,  Scpteinlior  L'Cith,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  The 
programme  of  papers  and  discussions  of  the  convention 
was  an  excellent  one.  The  executive  committee  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Hon.  Frank  U. 
Hill,  of  Boston,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Massachusetts  In  the  three  addresses  given  by  him, 
there  was  much  to  stimulate  those  who  heard  him. 
The  practical  message  which  he  brought  to  the  teachers 
will  have  an  abiding  influence  upon  them  for  good. 
The  opening  address  of  President  Carruthers  was  in 
excellent  taste  ;  he  referred  to  the  events  that  had 
occurred  since  the  last  meeting,  making  special  reference 
to  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  to  the  fact  that  a 
member  of  the  Association,  Mr.  E.  W.  Bowness,  was 
among  those  doing  active  service  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Hill  addressed  the  convention  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Discipline  and  Citizenship.  In  the  discipline  of 
the  school  is  found  a  powerful  agency  in  the  formation 
of  the  character  of  the  future  citizen.  Two  kinds  of 
discipline  were  referred  to — the  military,  with  its  absolute 
demands  upon  the  pupil,  and  the  civic,  where  the  pupil 
was  educated  into  good  conduct,  his  reason  assenting. 
In  the  evening,  Hon.  Mr.  Hill  lectured  on  Ideals  for 
Teachers  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Demands.  These 
ideals  were  Higher  Scholarship,  Greatness  of  Soul, 
Ability  to  Teach.  As  each  of  these  thoughts  was 
amplified,  the  audience  realized  that  the  speaker  himself 
had  closely  approached  to  the  ideals  which  he  presented 
to  them,  and  they  felt  an  inspiration  to  reach  out  after 
better  things. 

On  Thursday  morning  Judge  Warburton  gave  a 
thoughtful  address  on  the  Consolidation  of  Schools, 
advocating  the  closing  up  of  the  smaller  schools  and 
centralizing  in  popular  centres,  thus  reducing  the  cost 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Following 
him  Hon.  Mr.  Hill  again  addressed  the  convention, 
telling  the  story  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  great  work 
accomplished  by  him  for  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
The  last  paper  of  the  day  was  on  Discipline,  by 
Inspector  McTntyre.  This  very  suggestive  paper  dealt 
with  the  means  of  securing  good  discipline  and  its  im- 
portance in  school  work. 

Friday    morning's  session   was  full  of   good    things. 
Supervisor  Stewart  gave  an  admirable  talk  on  Arith- 
metic.     In  imaginary    dialogue   with   two    teachers  he 
contrasted  mere  rote  or  book  arithmetic  with  a   more 
ational  and  practical  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject. 


In  a  closely  reasoned  and  clearly  expressed  paper,  .Mr. 
Collier,  Director  of  Normal  Training  Schools  for  the 
Province  under  the  Sir  Wm.  McDonald  fund,  set  forth 
the  objects  and  purpose  educationally  of  Manual  Train- 
ing. Mr.  McSwaiii  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  Fungi, 
illustrated  with  numerous  specimens.  The  last  paper 
of  the  session  was  by  Miss  Uillis,  suViject,  music.  This 
was  a  practical  paper  and  urged  upon  teachers  the 
importance  of  introducing  music  into  the  schools. 

In  the  afternoon  several  important  resolutions  were 
passed,  a.sking  the  Government  to  give  financial  aid  to 
the  Summer  School  of  Science,  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  increase  the  holidays  of  such  teachers  as  attend 
it  ;  also  calling  for  a  revision  of  the  Course  of  Studies, 
and  to  introduce  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  system  of  music  into 
the  schools. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows  : 
President,  Inspector  Mclntyre,  St.  Eleanors ;  Vice- 
presidents,  J.  McMillan,  Emerald  ;  Milton  Simpson,  St. 
Eleanors;  A.  McDonald,  B.  A.,  (ieorgetown  ;  .Secretary- 
Treasurer,  11.  B.  Murphy  ;  Executive  Committee,  Annie 
Moore,  A.  Henderson,  A.  M.  Doyle,  Chas.  Keilly,  N. 
E.  Carruthers. 


Mgetinu  or  Maine  and   New  Brunswick  Teaciirrs. 

The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at 
Marks  Street  .school  Thursday,  September  20th,  Miss 
Stevens  of  the  St.  Stephen  school  trustees,  the  president 
of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair.  After  a  short  address  by 
the  president,  the  Institute  proceeded  with  the  work  of 
enrolment.  Inspector  Carter  gave  a  practical  address 
upon  the  care  of  school  property  and  other  subjects  in 
which  the  teacher  is  personally  interested  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  Ganong,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  formally  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Institute 
on  behalf  of  the  School  Trustees. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  William 
M.  Veazey,  St.  George,  president  ;  Mrs.  I.  11.  Todd, 
Milltown,  vice-president ;  J.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen, 
secretary-treasurer  ;  Henry  E.  Sinclair,  Moore's  Mills 
and  Mary  A.  ScuUin,  St.  George,  additional  meniliers 
of  executive  committee.  The  choice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  meeting  were  left  to  be  fixed  by  the 
executive  committee 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ix)rd.  Woodward's  Cove  ;  Miss  Caie,  Mill- 
town;  Miss  Margaret  Kerr,  Bay  Side;  Miss  Hichard.son, 
St.  Andrews,  and  Miss  I.iaura  Boyd,  Pennfield,  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  professional  etiquette,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  Institute  any  remis.s- 
ness  in  the  matter  that  might  be  brought  to  their 
notice.  Mr.  Vroom,  Miss  Bessie  Young,  Mi.ss  Elinor 
Hibbard,    Miss  Mary  A.  Scullin,    and    Mr.  J.   Aubrey 
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Allen,  Principal  of  the  County  Grammar  School,  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  local  history,  to  gather  all  the 
traditions  and  manuscripts  of  historic  value  that  might 
be  found  available  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county ; 
and  all  teachers  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  work. 
The  Institute  then  adjourned  with  the  singing  of  the 
national  anthem. 

The  afternoon  meeting,  and  all  the  subsequent  meet- 
ings, were  held  in  the  Congregational ist  Church,  Calais, 
where,  by  special  permission  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Education,  the  Charlotte  County  Institute  united  with 
the  Washington  County  Teachers'  Association.  Pre.si- 
dent  J.  F.  Ryan,  of  the  Washington  County  Association, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  spoke  eloquently  in  his  opening 
address  of  the  teaching  of  patriotism  and  good  citizen- 
ship. He  was  followed  by  Miss  Stevens,  president  of 
the  Charlotte  Institute,  who  spoke  of  the  need  of  home 
and  school  working  together  with  tliat  end  in  view. 
Miss  Caie,  of  the  Mill  town  High  School,  presented  the 
first  paper,  the  subject  being  the  teaching  of  English 
literature.  Miss  Wood,  of  Eastport,  followed  with  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject.  Both  papers  were  highly 
praised  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  who  continued  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  paper  on, primary  geography,  byMisjs  Claik,  of 
Jonesport  ;  and  one  upon  the  practical  value  of  manual 
training,  by  Rev.  T.  E.  St.  John,  city  superintendent  of 
the  Eastport  schools,  with  profitable  discussions  on  both 
subjects,  completed  the  work  of  the  afternoon. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  at  which 
Dr.  A.  H.  Mac  Kay,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Nova  Scotia,  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  New  Brunswick,  were  the  principal  speakers. 
Dr.  S.  E.  Webber,  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
Calais,  welcomed  the  visitors  to  the  city  ;  and  Hon. 
Mr.  Stetson,  the  State  Superintendent,  particularly 
welcomed  the  Canadian  teachers. 

On  Friday  morning  a  debate  upon  the  introduction 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the  public  schools  was 
opened  by  Superintendent  E.  H.  Bennett,  of  Lubec,  in 
the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Sinclair,  of  Moore's  Mills, 
in  the  negative.  Mr.  Bennett  took  the  ground  that 
good  positions  were  open  to  those  who  were  proficient 
in  these  suVjjects,  and  that  the  public  schools  should 
supply  the  needed  training.  Mr.  Sinclair  held  that  the 
public  schools  could  provide  at  most  but  a  smattering 
of  shorthand,  and  could  not  enable  its  students  to  com- 
pete with  those  who  had  been  specially  trained.  A 
short  address  by  Inspector  Carter  followed.  Referring 
to  the  last  subject,  the  speaker  said  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  subjects  meant  an  increase  in  the  teachin" 
staff,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  school  expenditures, 


a  consideration  which  would  tend  to  check  the  popular 
demand.  Miss  Annie  Richardson,  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Mr.  L.  W.  Gerrish,  of  Calais,  read  excellent  papers 
on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  after  which  business  was 
suspended  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  convention  sang 
"  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  and  "  God  Save  the  Queen." 
An  eloquent  address  by  State  Superintendent  Stetson, 
upon  the  teacher  out  of  school,  and  a  very  interesting 
class  exercise  in  music  by  Miss  McKusick,  of  Calais, 
closed  the  morning  .session. 

The  first  paper  of  the  Friday  afternoon  .session  was 
one  on  "  Penmanship "  by  Superintendent  West,  of 
Edmunds,  Me.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Eastport,  secretary 
of  the  Washington  County  Association,  directed  special 
attention  to  vertical  writing;  and  Superintendent 
St.  John,  Hon.  Mr.  Stetson,  Inspector  Carter  and  Dr. 
Inch  joined  in  the  discussion  that  followed.  The 
general  opinion  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  vertical 
systems  The  work  of  the  School  Improvement  League 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting  by  Miss 
Kate  McDonald,  of  Machias  ;  and  a  number  of  inspiring 
examples  of  what  may  be  done  by  enrolling  the  children 
in  the  league  were  given.  A  talk  about  lessons  with 
plants  by  Mr.  Vroom,  secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Insti- 
tute, closed  the  work  of  the  joint  session  ;  and  the 
teachers  separated  with  mutual  congratulations  and 
good  wishes. 

At  a  subseijuent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Comniittee 
of  the  Charlotte  County  Institute,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  :  Roaolved,  That  Charlotte  County 
Teachers'  Institute  place  upon  its  records  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  courtesy  of  the  teachers  of  Washington 
County  on  the  occasion  of  their  jc>int  meeting  in  Calais, 
and  the  general  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Charlotte 
County  teachers  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  work 
of  the  session. 


Kings  County,  N.  B.,  In.stitute. 
The  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  Kings  County 
Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Sussex  on  the  20th  and  Slst 
September.  About  seventy-five  teachers  registered. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Menzies,  president,  occupied  the  chair. 
Papers  were  read  by  H.  A.  Wheaton  on  Canadian 
History,  and  one  on  School  Discipline  by  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Cox,  in  which  some  of  the  faults  of  pupils  were  dealt 
with  in  a  very  effective  manner.  A  discussion  on 
Patriotism  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  L.  McDiarmid, 
and  several  members  of  the  Institute  took  part.  Mr. 
Duncan  J.  Kirkpatrick  gave  a  lesson  to  a  class  of  boys 
and  girls  on  percentage.  The  lesson  was  clear  and 
practical  in  its  presentation,  and  was  highly  spoken  of 
by  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 
Hiss  Maggie  Smith  gave  a  le.sson  on  Oral  Composition 
in  Grade  II,  an  excellent  model  of  how  the  subject  may 
be  taught  by  the  help  of  pictures.  The  discu.ssions  on 
the  various  subjects  were  participated  in  by  many  of 
the  teachers  present,  including  Inspector  Steeves,  J. 
Brittain,  President  Menzies,  W.  L.  McDiarmid,  Howarc| 
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Keith,  J.  W.  Howe,  W.  N.  Higgar,  Mrs.  Cox,  Miss 
Duke,  I).  .J.  Kirki>iitiick,  Mr.  Cioker,  D.  W.  Hamilton, 
.Miss  Annie  Diirlin^,  Miss  M.  A.  Stewart,  G.  T.  Morton, 
Miss  W.  A.  Toole,  Miss  Maggie  Smith,  Mi.ss  Horsman, 
Mi.ss  Crawford,  Miss  Briggs,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  Urit- 
tain,  science  master  of  tlie  Normal  School,  was  present 
and  took  an  active  part  in  several  of  the  di.scussions. 
He  also  gave  an  excellent  address  on  "  Plants  and  their 
Ways,"  anil  led  a  field  excursion  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
Mr.  W.  N.  Higgar  had  on  exhibition  1 -0  specimens  of 
mounted  plants,  which  were  examined  with  great  inter- 
est. They  had  been  collected  and  mounted  by  his 
pupils. 

The  following  olficers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year  :  President,  Howard  Keith  ;  Vice-president,  Miss 
Annie  Briggs ;  Secretary-treasurer,  W.  N.  Biggar. 
Additional  members  of  the  executive,  Laura  Horsman 
and  T.  E.  Morton. 


Albkkt  County  Institutk. 

The  23rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Albert  County 
Institute  was  held  at  Albert  on  the  •27th  and  28th 
September,  President  A.  C.  M.  Lawson  in  the  chair 
About  fifty  teachers  enrolled.  A  reading  lesson  was 
given  to  a  class  of  grade  one  pupils  by  Miss  Marian 
Atkin.son.  The  lesson  was  discussed  by.  Misses  H. 
Atkinson,  Hoar,  Bennet  and  others.  Extracts  from 
Dr.  Fitch's  lecture  on  Discipline  were  read  by  Principal 
T.  E.  Colpitts,  A.  B.,  followed  by  a  discussion,  taken 
part  in  by  Inspector  Sleeves,  A.  A.  Allen,  B.  P.  Steeves, 
W.  C.  Jonah,  H.  J.  McLatchy,  Miss  Bennett,  Miss 
Daly  and  others.  A  natural  history  excursion  was 
conducted  by  the  president  to  Forest  Dale  Hill,  from 
which  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  was 
obtained. 

The  other  papers  and  lessons  at  the  sessions  on  Friday 
weie :  School  Etiquette,  by  Prin.  B.  P.  Steeves,  of  the 
Elgin  Superior  School  ;  A  Lesson  on  Grammar  to  a 
class  of  grade  three  pupils,  by  A.  A.  Allen  ;  A  paper 
on  School  Government,  by  W.  C.  Jonah  ;  and  an  address 
on  Nature  Study  and  Book  Study,  by  Inspector  Steeves. 
The  discussions  which  followed  were  taken  part  in  by 
many  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  public  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  in  Oulton 
Hall  was  addressed  by  his  honor  the  Lieut.  Governor, 
Inspector  Steeves,  Prof,  llhodes,  and  the  clergymen  of 
the  town.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : — T.  E. 
Colpitts,  A.  B.,  president;  Miss  Mary  E.  Allen,  vice- 
president;  A.  D.  Jonah,  secretary-treasurer;  W.  C. 
Jonah,  Miss  E.  Bennett,  Miss  M.  Atkinson,  additional 
members  of  the  executive.  The  next  se.s.sion  of  the 
Institute  will  be  held  at  Hopewell  Cape  on  the  first 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  Juno,  1900. 


Collegre  Openings. 


[A  report  of  the  Victoria,  N.  B.,  Institute,  held  on 
the  27th  and  28th  September,  and  that  of  Kent  County 
Institute  on  the  4th  and  5th  October,  are  held  over  for 
next  month.] 


The  Dalhousie  session  for  law  and  medicine  opened 
early  in  Septemlx-r.  The  Arts  men  tx-gan  work  alxjut 
ten  daj's  later.  The  registration  to  date  (Sept.  2xth) 
shows  that  118  have  entered  the  diffitrent  faculties  of 
the  University  for  the  first  time.  The  Art«  Faculty 
claims  75,  the  Medical  20,  the  Jj&v/  13  and  the  Science 
34.  The  registration  is  by  no  means  complete.  Last 
year  alwut  40  were  registered  after  the  corresponding 
date.  Consequently  this  year  the  newcomers  are 
expected  to  number  about  125. 

A  larger  numlx»r  of  ladies  than  usual  have  enrolled 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  Arts  Faculty  25  have  appear- 
ed ;  in  the  Medical  5,  and  in  Science  1 .  Another  has  also 
appeared  at  classes  in  the  Law  Faculty,  although  lier 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  register.  In  fact  the  new- 
comers are  in  the  majority  so  far  as  the  register  shows. 
In  medicine  new  and  old  each  number  5,  and  science 
1  each.  In  arts  there  are  25  new-comers  to  21  who 
were  at  college  before.  This,  however,  does  not  represent 
things  as  they  are,  for  (juite  a  numljer— at  least  5  or  6 
— of  last  year's  lady  students  are  now  attending  cla-sses, 
though  not  enrolled. 

Every  year  the  numter  dropping  out  for  a  year  or 
two  is  increasing.  This  year  eight  who  have  taken  one 
or  more  years  off  have  returned.  One  has  served  in 
the  South  African  war.  (These  eight  have  not  Ijeen 
included  in  the  118  new-comers). 

A  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  in 
arts  and  science  who  enter  law  and  medicine  is  noticeable. 
Fully  one  quarter  of  the  first  year  were  in  medicine, 
and  about  one  half  of  those  in  law  are  graduates  of  some 
university. 

Dr.  Halleday,  lecturer  on  Zoology,  has  gone  to  Scot- 
land for  the  winter.  A  re-arrangement  of  the  classes 
in  Botany  and  Zoology  has  been  made.  Mr.  L.  Moore, 
late  of  Pictou  Academy,  is  acting  lecturer  on  Botany. 
Mr.  Macneill  is  assisting  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Professor  Macdonald  is  now  entering  his  38th  session. 


The  University  of  New  Brunswick  opens  with  a  full 
hundred  students  of  whom  forty-five  came  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Twenty-two  undergraduates  hold  either 
first-cla.ss  or  superior  provincial  school  licenses  ;  twenty- 
two  are  young  women  ;  twenty-one  are  engineering 
students  ;  twenty-five  are  from  the  counties  of  St.  John 
and  Kings.  The  outlook  is  very  encouraging.  This  is 
the  largest  Freshman  Class  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  new  Science  building  is  approaching 
completion  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  few 
months. 


Acadia  College  opened  on  the  3rd  of  Octol»er  with 
prospects  for  a  good  year.  The  Freshman  Class  is 
slightly  smaller  than  usual,  but  this  class  has  been 
exceptionally  large  for  several  years  past.     An  unu»ually 
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large  number  of  new  students  are  entering  the  Sopho- 
more Class, and  the  junior  and  senior  classes  will  number 
more  than  last  year.  Instructors  Ernest  Haycock  and 
C.  C.  Jones  have  been  appointed  professors.  The  annual 
lecture  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  university 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  Haycock  of  the  Chair  of  Chem- 
istry and  Geology.  Subject,  "  Tongues  in  trees,  books 
in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in 
everything." 

Acadia  Seminary  opened  with  an  average  attendance. 
Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teaching 
staff  which  has  materially  strengthened  the  school.  Miss 
Clara  M.  Drew,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  vocal  mu.sic.  Miss  Drew  is  a  singer  and  a  teacher  of 
wide  experience.  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Brown,  a  former 
teacher  of  Allentown  College,  Allentown,  Pa.,  is  the 
new  teacher  of  elocution  and  Prof.  MacNeil,  of  Halifax 
violin  instructor.  The  indications  all  point  to  a  most 
successful  year. 

The  outlook  for  Horton  Academy  is  very  bright. 
The  number  in  residence  is  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  with  the  exception  of  one  year.  The 
manual  training  department  is  especially  flourishing, 
giving  instruction  to  nearly  twenty  students,  and  the 
business  department  has  been  put  upon  a  new  and  im- 
proved footing. 


The  Sackville  institutions  have  opened  with  excellent 
prospects  for  the  year.  The  new  residency  building  has 
been  completed,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  present 
fine  group  of  buildings  which  meets  the  eye  round 
"  college  hill."  Both  the  college  and  seminary  are  full 
of  students,  but  the  Ladies'  College  is  full  to  overflowing. 
Nearly  120  students  are  in  attendance,  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  a  still  further  increase  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  term.  All  are  delighted  to  see  Prof.  Tweedie 
again. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Morrin  College,  Quebec,  has  decided  not  to  close  its  doors 
but  to  provide  a  course  for  day  and  evening  classes  in  classics, 
modern  languages,  Englisli  language  and  literature,  matlie- 
matics  and  elocution.  The  instruction  provided  will  lie  in 
advance  of  that  given  in  high  schools  and  academies,  and  nnder 
such  accomplislied  scholars  and  teachers  as  Rev.  Dr.  Macrae, 
Dr.  Wm.  Crocket  and  others  of  the  staff,  excellent  work  in  the 
higher  education  should  be  accomplished. 


The  Hartland,  N.  B.,  superior  school,  says  the  Advertiser, 
can  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  minerals  to  be  found 
in  any  school  in  Carleton  county.  It  was  secured  by  the 
exertions  of  Principal  Rideout  and  F.  H,  Hale,  M.  P. 

Daniel  Mclntyre,  Superintendent  of  the  Winnipeg  schools, 
has  been  visiting  friends  and  relatives  in  New  BrunsH-iek,  on 
his  way  to  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  he  will 
study  some  of  the  methods  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  in 
those  cities. 


A  pane  of  glass  was  broken  in  the  window  of  a  schoolroom 
not  many  miles  from  one  of  our  large  cities.  A  shingle  was  pat 
in  to  keep  out  the  chilly  autumnal  winds,  and  on  the  shingle 
was  written  "  Too  poor  to  buy  ghiss, " 


Inspector  Roscoe  reports  fifteen  districts  in  Kings  county 
and  nine  in  Hants  county,  N.  S.,  without  schools  this  term. 
Tlie  Inspector  thinks  that  the  trustees  of  these  sections  were 
unable  to  get  teachers. 


IVIany  of  our  readers  who  knew  his  talents  and  worth  will 
regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Professor  E.  A.  Read,  of  Kala- 
mazoo University,  Michigan,  son  of  Rev.  E.  O.  Read,  of 
Waterville,  N.  S.  He  was  one  of  Nova  Scotia's  most  promising 
sons,  and  his  death,  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  a  brilliant 
and  useful  career,  seems  especially  sad. 


The  joint  Institute  of  Northumberland,  Gloucester,  Resti- 
gouche  Counties,  takes  place  Thursday  and  Friday  the  llth 
and  12th  of  October.  The  Westmorland  County  Institute 
meets  at  Dorchester,  and  the  York  County  Institute  at 
Fredericton,  on  the  same  days. 


Principal  Horace  G.  Perry,  of  Centreville  Superior  School, 
after  more  than  three  years  successful  teaching  there,  has  re- 
signed to  enter  the  Sophomore  Class  at  Acadia.  Mr.  John 
Barnett,  of  Hartland,  N.  B.,  succeeds  him. 


Miss  Mina  L.  Fisher,  teacher  in  Woodstock  Grammar  School, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher  in  English  and  Mathe- 
matics in  Acadia  Seminary,  to  succeed  Miss  Flora  L.  Chute, 
of  Berwick,  N.  S. 


'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


Enquirer. — Have  I  named  the  enclosed  maple  leaves  cor- 
rectly ? 

Not  quite.  Try  again,  and  refer  to  the  September 
Review.  The  Striped  Maple  or  Moosewood  leaf  is 
named  correctly,  .so  is  the  Rock  Maple,  so  is  the 
Mountain  Maple  probably,  but  it  is  a  poor  .specimen. 
The  Red  Maple  is  named  correctly,  but  what  you  call 
the  White  Maple  is  the  Red. 


L.  L. ,  Member  of  the  Beaver  Club,  Upham,  N.  B. — I 
write  to  let  you  know  how  thankful  we  are  for  that  piece 
in  the  September  Review  about  maples.  It  just  came  in  time 
to  help  us  find  out  all  the  maples.  We  know  them  all  now. 
We  have  found  other  characteristics  of  the  White  Maple.  It 
has  a  great  many  buds,  all  in  a  bunch  or  circle,  for  next 
summer's  leaves,  and  the  leaves  are  thicker  than  those  of  the 
Red  Maple. 

We  are  glad  that  the  lesson  led  you  to  study  the 
maples.  A  great  many  others  have  been  collecting  and 
comparing  maple  leaves  in  the  same  way  that  you  have 
the  past  month.  But  do  not  be  too  sure  that  you  are 
right,  until  you  have  studied  them  thoroughly  and 
made  many  comparisons.  If  you  send  the  Review  good 
specimens  of  each  species  we  will  help  you  to  determine 
whether  you  are  right  or  not. 

From  the  name  of  your  club,  you  will  probably  be 
interested  in  the  description  in  this  month's  Review  of 
how  beavers  live  and  work. 


MoNOTO.N  Te.vchrr  asks,    Where  may  the  answers   to   the 
New  Algebra  questions  be  olitained  and  at  what  price  ? 
At  any  principal  book  store,   price  30  cents. 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 


ill  "  Rum  bios  ill  nil  Ancient  Colony"'  Mr.  JninoH  Uu|icrt 
Elliott  liii.'«  f;iven  uh  ciitcrUuiiiii^  ^liiii|)KC.-«  of  scoiiory  uiul  lifo 
in  XeufouiKlliind.  In  lio»k  oiio  lio  doHcriljcx  a  journey  iicrotw 
Cubot  Straits  from  Cii|ic  Breton  to  I'ort  uux  BiuH|uua  on  the 
Nouth-wc8t  corner  of  tlie  I.ihiiid,  thanco  by  rail  to  St.  JoIiii'h. 
The  book  is  illiiiitrutwl  witb  |)liotu(rru|ihic  views  and  vivid  |>eii 
pictures  of  the  marvellous  scoiicry  of  the  journey  ;  wliilo  liis 
rofloctioiis  on  tlio  many  anomalies  that  the  island  furnishes  are 
striking  and  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

lleatli's  Home  aud  School  Classics'  are  designed  to  furnish 
reailini;  for  children,  carefully  selected  from  the  best  literature 
with  as  little  change  or  omission  as  [lossiljle.  The  books  iiotc<l 
ImsIow  have  just  been  publishcil  and  are  the  tirst  uf  this  series. 
To  judge  from  these  they  will  prove  a  delight  and  a  source  of 
instruction  to  the  young  i>eo|)lo  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
They  are  published  at  a  low  price,  in  strong  paijcr  covers,  and 
illu8trate<l  with  simple,  well  drawn  pictures. 

Any  author  who  will  write  u  text-book  on  English  compo- 
sition which  will  help  a  teacher  to  arouse  and  maintain  un 
interest  in  this  subject  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor. 
The  best  attem|>t  that  we  have  seen  in  this  direction  is  a  well 
planned  and  exceedingly  practical  course  in  com|X)sition'  pub- 
lished by  the  t-'opp,  Clark  Company,  Toronto.  Every  page  is 
suggestive  ;  and  it  is  as  dilterent  from  the  usual  dry-as-dust 
treatises  on  com|><)sition  as  can  be  imagined.  It  begins  by 
giving  short  models,  carefully  graded  anil  arranged,  carrying 
the  pupil  through  the  chief  stages  of  narration,  description, 
oxixjsition  and  argument.  These  models  are  interesting  in 
matter  and  literary  in  tone — fables,  Bible  stories,  myths,  his- 
torical inciilents,  etc. — giving  the  pupil  an  interest  in  his  sub- 


'  Ramblks  in  as  Anciknt  Colony  :  Terra  Nova.  Book  I. 
By  James  Ru[>ert  Elliott.  Published  by  the  author.  Boston, 
liXX). 

'  TiiK  WoNDHRKCi,  Chair  and  tiik  Talks  it  Told.  Edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  M.  V'.  O'Shea,  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  two  Parts. 
Illustrated  by  Clara  E.  Atwood  after  Mrs  Seymour  Lucas.  06 
pages  eiich.     10  cents  each. 

Jackanai'Ks.  By  .Juliana  Horatio  Ewing.  With  introduc- 
tion by  W.  P.  Trent,  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
the  South.  Illustrated  by  Josephine  E.  Bruce.  64  pages. 
10  cents. 

(Joonv  Two  SiiOKS.  Attributed  to  OlivorColdsmith.  Edited 
by  Charles  Welsh,  author  of  "  Notes  on  the  History  of  Child- 
ren's Books,"  "  A  Life  of  John  Newbcry,"  etc.  Hlustrutions 
after  the  original  edition  by  M.  L.  Peabo<ly.  64  pages.  10 
cents. 

Hamkrton's  Ciiaptkr  ON  Animals — Doiji,  Calx,  ami  Ilornm. 
By  Philip  <;.  Hamerton.  Introduction  by  W.  P.  Trent,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  Univer.><ity  of  the  South.  With  illus- 
trations after  Veyrossat  Van  Muyden,  Land.seer,  Kosji  Bon- 
heur,  and  others,  by  E.  H.  Saunders  and  I).  Munro.  90  pages. 
1.5  cents. 

Shake t/jeare'ii  TllE  Temi'K.st.  No.  1  of  The  Beginner's 
Shakesjieare.  Edited  by  Sarah  Willard  HicsUind.  Illustra- 
tions after  Retzsch.  Portrait  by  Chandos.  11"  pages.  Lj 
cents. 

1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

'  Elemkntarv  ENfil.isn  Co.mposition.  By  Fre<lerick  Henry 
Sykes,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Pages '224.  Cloth.  Price  40  cents.  For 
Public  and  Hiijh  Schools.  The  Copp,  Clark  Com)iaiiy,  Ltd., 
Toronto,   Publishers. 


ject  and  fuinii.hing  nuit<:riul  fur  thou^^lit.  The  uilMtiict-U  It-M- 
suiis  are  carried  out  with  the  name  Hkilful  plan  in  viuw,  fonninK 
a  Hystcniutic  course  in  eom|>o«ition  nuitAlile  (or  the  biglicr 
gnulci)  in  the  public  schooh). 

The  liuit  of  three  little  vulumcn  containing  a  coufko  of  ex- 
|>eriincntal  work  un  the  elemoiitN  of  physioi  and  chemintry  ho* 
reached  us'.  The  whole  series  has  for  ils  object,  not  so  much 
to  convoy  information,  as  to  cultivate  obacrvation  and  to  de- 
velop a  scientitic  habit  of  thinking  in  pupils.  The  teacher 
who  makes  a  careful  study  of  the*o  piiicticul  and  useful  vol- 
umes should  be  hclpe<l  to  do  some  very  e(Tectivo  teui-hing  ;  and 
bring  pupils  in  relation  with  everyday  phenomena  in  a  way 
that  will  cultivate  the  observing  and  roaHoiiing  faculties. 

Prof.  Berger's  now  method*  for  learning  the  French  language 
rapidly  is  simjile  and  ingenious.  Tho  less<iuH  are  well  gradu- 
ated and  entertaining.  The  verbs  in  |>articular  receive  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  rules  for  pronunciation  are  clear  and  efleclivo. 

The  .student  of  German  is  under  obligations  to  D.  C.  Houth 
&  Co.  for  the  many  excellent  and  low  price<l  liooks  which  have 
been  publishc<l  in  their  .Moilern  Language  Series.  Tho  <iornian 
lieader  for  Beginners'  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  i!«eki<  to 
overcome  a  difficulty  which  meets  every  student  in  beginning 
to  study  a  foreign  language,  viz.,  the  aci|uiring  of  a  vocabu- 
lary. The  author,  Prof.  Huss,  lioldly  places  before  the  young 
student  Grimm's  Law,  maintaining  that  an  early  familiarity 
with  its  leading  principles  will  l>e  of  service  in  recognizing  the 
origin,  meaning,  and  kinship  to  English  wortl.s,  of  thousands 
of  German  words.  "  Let  no  one  think,"  he  says,  "  that  this 
is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  juvenile  mind.  If  the  teacher 
starts  from  the  familial  fact  that  the  Ih  of  many  English  words 
has  become  '/  in  the  negro  dialect,  as  e.  g.,  in  lUm  tor  Ihrm, 
and  then  states  that  precisely  the  same  corres|>oiidence  exists 
l>etweon  English  th  and  German  </,  any  child  will  at  once 
understand  the  formula  th  =  d."  As  learners  apply  this  and 
other  simple  principles  of  the  .same  law  (heir  interest  is  aroused 
and  they  are  greatly  encouraged  by  di.scovering  the  dose  re- 
semblance between  tiernian  and  their  own  tongue.  The  ex- 
ercises throughout  the  book  keep  this  end  constantly  in  view. 
Ill  title  page,  binding,  clearness  of  text,  the  book  is  a  model 
one. 

The  two  smaller  volumes  noted  below  contain  phiys,  simple 
in  language,  interesting  in  character  and  incident,  and  most 
advantageous  to  give  the  young  student  pructico  in  reading 
and  fluency  in  speaking. 


'  Ei.KMENTARV  Physics  AND  CiiKMisTRV.  Thinl  stage.  By 
R.  A.  (Jregory,  F. K.A.S.,  and  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc.  Pages 
114.  Cloth.  Price  Is.  t>d.  London:  Macinilkin  A  Co., 
Publishers. 

'  F.  Berijkr's  French  Method.  By  Fram.'ois  Berger. 
Pages  lOil.  Cloth.  Price  75  cents.  Publisheil  by  the  author, 
S'),'?  Broailway,  N.  Y. 

^lAiiKKMAN  Reader  for  BEiiiXNEK.s.  By  H.  C.  O.  Huss, 
Professor  of  .Modern  Ijinguages  and  Literatures  in  Princeton 
Uiiivcr.-ity.      Pages  20S.     Cloth. 

Nkin.  Von  Rodcrich  Bencdix.  EditxMl,  with  Notes,  Vo- 
cabulary and  Exercises,  by  Arnold  Worner-S|ianhoofd.  Pages 
69.      Price  '2.">  cent*. 

Kk  1ST  NICHT  EiFKRsrcHTii:.  f.untAf/iu/  III  rineii  All.  Von 
.■Mexandcr  Elz.  With  a  vocabulary  by  Benj.  W.  Wells,  Ph.D. 
Pages  'u.     Price  '20  cents. 

D.   C.   Heath  ft  Co.,    Publishers,   Boston,   Mass, 
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"  Art  History  in  the  High  School"'  is  a  translation  from 
the  Rente  defs  Deux  Mondes,  referring  to  a  scheme  submitted 
to  the  school  authorities  of  France,  and  adopted,  by  which,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  withdrawal  of  (iieek  and  Latin  from 
the  schools,  three  hours  weekly  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  history  of  civilization  and  the  history  of  art.  The  experi- 
ment seems  to  have  been  a  success. 

In  Macmillan's  useful  Elementary  Clanxicx  Series'  we  have  a 
simpler  edition  of  Sallust's  Catiline,  intended  for  the  use  of 
pupils  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  regular  edi- 
tions of  the  "  Classical  Series."  The  text,  as  well  as  the  notes 
and  vocabulary  are  adopted,  with  slight  alterations,  from  the 
best  authorities. 

Whoever  reads  the  introduction  to  Principal  Cameron's 
"  Selections  from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  "'  and  then  turns  to 
the  notes — few  and  printed  in  small  type  at  the  end  of  the 
volume — will  find  that  he  prescribes  for  others  what  he  has 
found  useful  in  his  own  class  room.  The  introduction  is 
stimulating  to  every  industrious  teacher  ;  the  notes  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  author's  wide  reading  and  large  experience  as  a 
teacher. 


'  Art  History  in  the  Hkih  School.  By  Geo.  Perrott. 
Pages  108.  Price  50  cents.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'  The  Catiline  of  Sallust.  Edited  for  the  use  of  schools, 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabularj',  by  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Nail,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Westminster  School.  Pages 
•203.  Cloth.  Price  Is.  6d.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
London. 

^  Selections  from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Progressive 
School  Series.  With  introduction  and  notes  by  A.  Cameron, 
Principal  County  Academy,  Yarmouth,  N.  S.  Pages  79. 
Paper.    Price  20  cents.    Hahfax,  T.  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  Publishers. 


Other  Books  and  Literary  Notes. 


Newfoundland  in  1897  (the  Diamond  Jubilee  Year)  is  from 
the  pen  of  Rev.  M.  Harvey,  and  full  of  the  stores  of  information 
which  that  gifted  author  possesses. 

From  Blake  to  Arnold  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of 
selections  that  we  have  seen,  giving  in  addition  to  masterpieces 
of  English  poetr}',  biographical  sketches,  critical  essays  and 
notes.     Macmillan  &  Co. ,  London. 

How  to  Study  Nature,  gives  some  practical  hints  how  to 
train  children  to  observe.  It  is  suggestive.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  have  other  interesting  books  on  our  table—  Lamh\  Exxays 
of  ICtia  (Macmillan)  :  Burrough's  Sqiiirreh  ami  other  Fur- 
hearers  (Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.)  ;  Bronson's  History  of 
American  Lileraline  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  ;  German  Lyrics  and 
HallcuU  and  German  Plays  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  These  will  be 
reviewed  next  month. 


We  have  received  from  the  Publishers'  Syndicate,  Toronto, 
their  catalogue  of  books.  Write  to  them  for  it  and  .see  their 
advertisement  in  this  month's  Review. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  their  annual  catalogue — a 
very  attractive  one  of  174  pages— for  1900.  In  a  note  to  the 
editor  they  announce  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Kennerson,  for  several 
years  their  New  England  agent,  has  become  a  member  of 
the  firm. 

OCTOBER  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Allantic  Monlh/y,  Uean  Briggs,  of  Harvard  University, 
presents,  in  his  most  trenchant  fashion,  some  Old  Fashioned 
Doubts  of  our  New-Fashioned  Education.  The  title  indicates 
the  writer's  line  of  thought,  and  the  paper  richly  rewards 
reading  and  study....  "The  civilization  of  America  is  the 
gift  of  streams,"  said  Mr.  Elwood  Mead  in  his  article  on  the 
Problems  of  the  Arid  Regions,  which  with  many  excellent 
photographs,  appears  in  the  Octolier  Magazine  Number  of  the 
Outlook.  .S3  a  year.  The  Outlook  Company,  New  York).... 
Minister  Wu  Ting  Fang  presents  in  the  Century  A  Plea 
for  Fair  Tieatment  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  This 
is  one  of  half  a  dozen  articles  in  the  same  magazine  in  which 
the  Chinese  question  is  treated,  directly  or  indirectly.  Bishop 
Potter  writes  on  Chinese  Traits  and  Western  Blunders — the 
first  of  a  series  of  travel  sketches  and  studies ....  Some  wonder- 
ful things  are  described  in  the  October  number  of  St.  Nicholas 
Saturn  as  seen  through  the  great  telescope  in  the  Lick  Obser- 
vatory in  California,  A  Yacht  Race  in  the  Clouds,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  fairy-story.  The  wonders  of  nature  are  further 
treated  of  in  the  department  of  Nature  and  Science,  wherein 
the  protective  shapes  and  colors  of  certain  moths  and  butter- 
flies are  described  and  to  some  extent  pictured. . .  .A  score  of 
writers  and  artists  contribute  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and 
the  issue  is  one  of  commanding  excellence.  The  number  opens 
with  The  Story  of  a  Young  Man,  which,  portraying  Jesus  as  a 
man  and  viewing  him  in  the  light  of  his  humanity,  fills  a  unique 
and  unoccupied  place  in  current  literature.  By  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.  One  dollar  a  year ;  ten 
cents  a  copy  ...  .The  Chanlauquan  has  interesting  articles  on 
Education  on  the  Farm,  and  Pioneer  Women  of  Canada  in  a 
paper  entitled  Maids  and  Matrons  of  New  France.  These, 
with  other  topics,  including  Highways  and  Byways,  Topics  of 
the  Hour,  make  up  a  valuable  number. . . .  Littell's  Livlntj  Ai/e, 

'n  its  issue  for  October   0th,  contains  interesting   articles, 

Sharks,  Some  Unseen  Stars,  A  Scholar's  Conscience,  Times 
and  Manners.  The  monthly  supplement  of  readings  from  new 
books  is  becoming  an  important  fenture  of  this  magazine. 
Principal  Grant,  in  his  charming  style,  opens  the  October 
Canadian  Mrigazine  with  an  article  on  "  The  Jason  of  Algoma." 
Theie  arc  two  instalments  of  W.  A.  Eraser's  new  animal  story 
entitled  "  Mooswa,"  which  is  the  Cree  name  for  moose.  Agnes 
Deans  Cameron,  a  British  Columbia  teacher,  tells  some  plain 
and  wholesome  truths  in  a  brisk  article  entitled  "  Parent  and 
Teacher." 


HOME  ^^^  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

^^^  offers  over  225  eleinontiuy  and  college  coiiises  by  loircs- 

Q  I  ||nu  pondciice  in  28  of  its  Oepa.rtiiicnts,  iiu-ludiiig  Pedagogy, 
^  I  UUli  Ilisloiy,  the  Languages,  English,  MatluMiialies,  Physio- 
graphy, Zoology,  Physiology,  Hotany,  etc.  Instruction 
is  personal.  University  credit  isgranted  for  college  "courses  successfully 
completed.  Work  may  begin  at  any  time.  For  circular  address 
THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   CHICAGO    iDiv.  K)  CHICAQO.    ILL. 
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arrangement  we  can  offer  the  Uevikw  and  Cauiuluin 
Mtujazine  for  the  Hub.scription  pric«^  of  ihe  latu-r,  vi/. 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  year.  Tliis  arninKciiient 
gives  the  Review  free  to  all  Bubscriljers  paying  in 
advance.  For  additional  particulars  see  the  announce- 
ments in  another  column. 


Always  Reatl  this  Notice 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  it  puhluhed  about  the  10th  of 
every  month.  If.  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  daU,  write  to  tlie 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularly  to  nubscribers  until  not(fi'Mtion  is 
received  to  di»cnntinur  ami  all  arrearaiies  paid. 

When  i/iiu  chanqc  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  ffiving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  mil  save  lime  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  of  the 
KEVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  iV.  B. 


OuK  advertising  pages  contain  announcements  this 
month  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

"  Rambles  through  Forest,  Lake  and  River,"  No.  4, 
is  crowded  out  of  this  number  with  other  articles. 
Tliey  will  appear  next  montli. 


The  correspondent  of  the  Review  at  St.  Stephen  saw 
Mayflowers  in  bloom  on  the  6th  November. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  that  our  readers  are  con- 
sidering what  periodicals  they  shall  order  for  their 
reading  the  coming  winter.  All  teachers  should  read, 
and  should  lend  to  their  scholars  to  read,  the  Canadian 
Magazine,  the  only  first-class  magazine  in  Canada  in 
which  our  literature,  story,  history  and  everyday  topics 
of  interest  are  treat«d  with  a  skill  and  ability  that  will 
help  very  greatly  to  mould  Canadian  sentiment  and 
opinion    among   the   rising  generation.      By    a    liberal 


The  new  Webster's  International  Dictionary  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  our  advertising  columns,  is  a  never- 
failing  source  of  instiuction  and  enjoyment  in  tlie  home 
or  school.  The  world  wide  commendation  it  has  receiv- 
ed from  educationists,  men  of  letters,  and  the  press 
shows  the  great  influence  of  a  work  that  grows  better 
and  more  practical  at  each  revision. 


The  first  number  of  the  "Classics  for  Canadian 
Children"  series,  published  Ijy  Messrs.  A.  i  W.  Mac- 
Kinlay,  of  Halifa.x,  has  reached  us.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  little  volume,  entitled  "  Fairy  Tales  and 
Fables,"  with  an  attractive  title  page,  very  appropriate 
to  the  name  of  the  series,  consisting  of  a  border  of 
maple  leaves  and  the  Canadian  coat  of  arms  in  the 
centre,  printed  in  red  and  black  colors.  The  content* 
embrace  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of 
the  fables  of  j^sop,  and  of  the  fairy  Ules  of  Anden,en 
and  Orimra.  It  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  teachers 
who  have  been  looking  for  suitable  literature  for 
chihlren  in  the  lower  grades.  It  is  neatly  printed  in 
large,  clear  type. 

The  Educational  Review  series  of  Supplementary 
Readings  in  Canadian  History  will  be  completed  by  the 
first  of  l^eceinl*!-.  The  twelve  numbers  of  the  series 
will  then  be  bound  in  cloth  with  gold  lett<>rs,  furnishing 
one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  of  Canadian  histori- 
cal sketches  ever  published.  It  will  conUin  aljout 
seventy  articles  with  numerous  illustrations  about 
events,  people  and  places  in  Canada.  Many  of  these 
articles  are  printe<l  for  the  first  time,  and  the  volume 
will  Ijc  one  that  every  pt-ison  intercste<l  in  Canatlian 
history,  every  public  and  school  library  should  possess. 
The  pri  ■  of  the  IwunrI  volume  will  1m>  SI. 15.  Every 
sulwcril  .  to  the  Review  wli(tse  subscription  is  paid  in 
advano'  .  .i  i  obtain  this  useful  volume  by  paying  one 
dollar,  ill  i!  is  the  Review  for  one  year  and  tlie  Ixjund 
voluiiK' f-r  1  wo  dollars.  Uo  not  delay  in  ordering.  The 
edition  of  the  history  series  in  limited. 
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Do  you  wish  to  club  the  Review  with  a  paper  that 
will  give  you  the  news  of  the  week  from  Canada,  the 
Empire  and  throughout  the  world,  with  other  matter 
that  will  enable  you  to  give  an  interest  to  your  lessons 
on  history,  geography,  literature,  and  especially  to 
Canadian  affairs  and  events  1  See  the  announcement 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  need  of  a  good  dictionary  is  one  so  frequently 
felt  by  teachers  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining  one  at  a 
moderate  figure  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  many,  who 
have  not  been  able  to  afford  the  investment  heretofore. 
The  Standard  Dictionary  is  known  wherever  English  is 
spoken.  By  thousands  it  is  considered  the  most  com- 
plete English  dictionary  in  the  world,  and  by  all  it  is 
admitted  the  equal  of  any  ever  published.  The 
Publishers'  Syndicate,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  makes  in  thi.? 
issue  a  special  and  limited  offer  of  this  great  work,  in 
two  volumes,  at  low  figures,  lower  indeed,  than  ever 
before  quoted.  The  announcement  will  repay  perusal 
and  careful  consideration. 

Lord  Roberts'  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  British 
empire  not  to  give  intoxicating  drinks  to  the  returning 
soldiers  should  be  read  in  every  school  in  Canada,  and 
posted  in  large  letters  in  every  community.  "  I  am 
proud,"  the  commander-in-chief  says,  "  to  be  able  to 
record  with  the  most  absolute  truth  that  the  conduct  of 
the  army  throughout  has  been  exemplary.  Not  a  single 
case  of  .seriou.s  crime  has  been  brought  to  my  notice. 
The  men  bore  themselves  like  heroes  on  tlie  battlefield, 
and  like  gentlemen  on  all  other  occasions."  Lord  Roberts 
adds  that  he  makes  this  appeal  to  the  people  because 
the  giving  of  intoxicants  to  the  .soldiers  when  they  were 
leaving  for  South  Africa  caused  distressing  and  dis- 
creditable scenes;  and  the  return  home,  it  must  be 
added,  has  caused,  in  too  many  cases,  equally  distressing 
and  discreditable  scenes. 


Examiners  and  Examinations. 

Dr.  Waddell's  criticisms  in  another  column  on  the 
answers  to  questions  in  the  lecent  examinations  on 
botany,  in  Nova  Scotia,  should  lead  teachers  to  examine 
more  closely  their  plans  of  teaching  this  and  other 
natural  science  subjects.  As  he  clearly  points  out,  there 
can  be  no  skill  in  comparison,  no  definite  results  in 
training,  without  accuracy  of  observation.  It  is  this 
lack  of  definite  results  in  training  that  lias  caused  the 
study  of  botany,  and  indeed  of  all  natural  science  .sub. 
jects,  to  be  spoken  of  slightingly  when  compared  with 
other  subjects  in  the  school  course.  But  there  is  no 
subject  that  affords  more  opportunity  to  cultivate  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  and  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  than  does  botany,  or  for  that  matter, 
any  subject  of  natural  science.  That  better  results  are 
not  obtained  is  not  the  fault  of  the  subject,  but  rather 
the  way  it  is  presented.  The  lack  of  training  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  insufticient  time,  want  of  system  in 
teaching  such  lessons,  are  formidable  obstacles,  but  they 
can  be  surmounted. 


Every  teacher  should  attend  to  the  careful  preparation 
of  a  good  plan  of  outline  lessons  ;  presenting  points  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  pupils'  interest  and  create  a  de- 
sire to  do  original  woik  ;  lead  the  pupil  along  step  by 
step  with  clearly  defined  ends  in  view,  instead  of  loose 
and  disjointed  lessons  which  begin  and  end  nowhere  ; 
be  satisfied  to  do  a  little  at  a  time  and  thoroughly  ; 
avoid  the  error  that  looking  at  an  object  is  examining 
it.  If  we  add  to  this  a  desire  to  inspire  children  with 
a  love  of  nature,  a  desire  to  have  them  possess  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  it,  the  use  of  a  few  good  books 
as  reference,  then  we  shall  obtain  better  results  from 
the  study  of    botany    and    other    branches  of    natural 


We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Waddell  has  taken  teachers 
into  his  confidence  and  has  shown  them  a  better  way  to 
do  things.  Now,  who  will  follow  his  example  1  We 
would  like  to  ask  the  examiners  in  English,  mathe- 
matics, history,  classics,  how  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  stand  after  a  training  of  eight  or  ten  years.  Is 
the  teaching  as  unsatisfactory  in  these  subjects  as  it  is  in 
botany  1  If  so,  should  not  the  defects  be  pointed  out 
and  a  better  way  suggested  ?  The  Review  would  be 
glad  to  give  space  for  their  suggestions.  Teacliers,  if 
they  are  pursuing  wrong  or  faulty  methods,  would  like 
to  be  set  right ;  and  who  is  more  capable  of  doing  this 
than  the  examiners  ?  They  know,  ©r  should  know, 
whether  the  essentials  of  any  subject  have  been  grasped 
by  the  students.  They  know  whether  our  educational 
system,  with  its  elaborate  courses  of  study,  fails  to  train; 
whether  we  are  attempting  too  much  or  too  little  in 
fitting  students  for  their  life  work.  Let  us  then  have 
honest  criticisms  and  clearly  defined  suggestions  from  a 
class  of  educational  workers  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  a  great  extent  to  make  more  etiicient  schools.  Take 
us  into  your  confidence,  gentlemen,  say  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  for  better 
results. 

Are  examinations  really  necessary  t  Do  they  serve 
any  useful  purpose  in  our  educational  system  1  Are 
the  results  commensurate  with  the  worry,  danger,  ex- 
citement, and  the  cramming  process  too  frequently  in- 
cidental to  their  preparation,  especially  among  backward 
and  delicate  children  1  These  questions  we  shall  not 
discuss  here.  The  written  examination  is  a  part  of  our 
educational  machinery.  It  is  with  us,  probably  to  sta)'. 
Properly  u.sed  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage.  But  there 
should  be  fewer  subjects  for  examination,  abundance  of 
time  given  to  students  to  think  and  write,  questions 
chosen  that  will  discourage  mere  cram  and  memorizing, 
and   finally   there  should    be  means  of  communication 
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opened  between  exainineni,  teachon  and  HtudentH,  asi 
soon  an  possible  after  the  cxaiiiinatioii,  in  order  that 
auggfstions  and  criticism  may  be  freely  madt-  alKjut 
faulty  work. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  examiners  at  Mctiiji  L'nivirsiiv 
who  read  the  papers  sent  up  from  various  centres  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  other  parts  of  Canada  where 
the  University  School  Examinations  liave  been  hold,  to 
criticize  the  main  features  of  the  work  done.  Whatever 
is  CI  editable  is  praised  ;  faulty  work  is  mercilessly  ex- 
posed ;  and  as  the  standing  of  the  scholai-s  from  the 
different  schools  is  published,  there  is  no  dilliculty  in 
tracing  to  its  source  the  work,  whether  creditable  or 
otherwise,  of  each  school.  The  plan  is  an  admirable 
one,  faithfully  carried  out  from  3'ear  to  year,  and  has 
had  an  excellent  effect  on  the  schools  taking  part  in  the 
examinations. 

The  Review  offers  its  columns  freely  to  the  examiners 
of  our  schools  for  the  same  purpose. 


A  Warning'  to  Teachers. 

A  friend  suggests  that  the  Review  keep  a  standing 
announcement  in  its  columns  warning  teachers  against 
l)eing  victimized  by  agents  who  enter  the  schoolroom 
and  take  up  the  time  of  the  school  in  trying  to  palm  off 
their  wares.  Teachers  should  firmly  insist  on  their 
rights,  and  decline  to  have  their  own  time  and  the  time 
of  the  school  wasted  in  listening  to  agents  whose  aim, 
too  often,  is  to  delude  teachers  into  supposing  that  they 
are  missing  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  if  they  fail  to 
purchase  the  book,  map,  or  other  article  that  forms  the 
stock-in-trade  of  these  agents.  If  the  article  is  of  any 
merit,  they  can  wait  until  after  .school  hours ;  but  too 
often  the  article  is  valueless,  some  map  or  other  appli- 
ance not  prescribed  and  out  of  date  elsewhere,  but  which 
has  been  varnished  over,  adorned  with  some  new  name, 
and  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  too  confiding  teacher  as 
the  one  thing  that  is  going  to  work  miracles  in  the 
school.  An  agent  once  remarked,  in  the  presence  of 
the  writer,  that  school-teachers  were  the  most  "gullible" 
of  any  class  in  the  community.  Is  that  true?  It  is 
not.  .Teachers  are  wide-awake  and  intelligent  as  a 
cla-ss.  And  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  a  clear  line  of 
action  laid  down  when  an  agent  calls  :  Never  decide  at 
once.  Take  time  for  cool  delil>eration  and  examination. 
Do  not  be  cai'ried  away  by  the  words  of  a  voluble  and 
plausible  agent.  Your  own  calm  judgment  and  intelli- 
•  gence  should  surely  be  the  best  guide  in  determining 
what  you  want.  Your  local  dealer  or  the  regular  dealer 
in  the  nearest  town  should  have  your  preference, 
wherever  possible,  for  reasons  that  are  readily  seen. 


OBJECT  LESSONS  AND  NATURE-STUDY. 

Hv  J.  Bkittals-,  Nokmai.  S<-iiu<ii.,  Kkkukkktok. 

These  noteMare  int<>nde<l  to  aid  the  buny  teacher,  *lio 
lias,  perhaps,  to  give  leKMjno  to  two  or  nion-  clavio  and 
in  all  the  Hubji-cts  of  the  Cour"e  of  I n»l  ruction  in  prf 
paring  Object  I^esHonHand  I.<eiuHinnin  HIeinontary  Science 
But  the  teacher  must  breathe  life  into  ihefce  dry 
outlines  and  induce  each  pupil  to  nee,  think  and  du  fur 
iiimself  or  herself,  else  the  e<lucational  rexulta  will  be  of 
very  small  value. 

LcKHOii!4  Oil  ii  Itluc  k  <>r  Wood. 
The  children  have  been  made  familiar,  by  actual  um-. 
with  the  common  Knglish  measures  of  length — the  inch, 
foot,  yard,  etc.  A  set  of  rectangular  wooden  blocks 
have  been  procured  equal  in  numltor  to  the  clas«.  Theoe 
blocks  should  lie  of  several  different  umin  no  that  each 
one  will  have  to  be  measured  by  the  pupil  who  gets  it. 
The  dimensions,  in  all  ca8e$>  at  Rnt,  should  be  an  exact 
numljer  of  inches  (no  fractions).  The  tt-acher  will  find 
it  convenient  to  numl>er  the  blocks,  and  make  out  a  list 
of  them  showing  tlieir  dimensionn.  This  list  may  be 
used  in  testing  the  accurac)-  of  each  pupil's  work.  A 
carpenter  will  make  the  whole  set  from  pieces  of  scant- 
ling for  a  trille  or  less.  If  packed  away  in  the  school 
cabinet,  the  blocks  will  serve  for  many  clojuses.  Ask 
the  children  not  to  deface  the  blocks  by  writing  upon 
them  or  cutting  them.  If  any  of  them  forget,  require 
them  to  erase  the  marks  or  furnish  a  new  block.  You 
will  thus  give  a  valuable  lesson  in  morals  while  teaching 

mensuration. 

Outline  ok  Lesson  I. 

1.  Each  pupil  is  supplied  with  a  rectangular  blo«k  of 
wood,  a  foot  rule,  a  pencil,  and  paper  or  a  slate. 

2.  Find  how  many /«<"»•«  this  block  has— and  which 
are  the  largest  —  which  next — and  which  the  smalle^tt. 

3.  Find  how  many  eciyrs  the  block  has,  and  how  many 
each  face  has. 

4.  I'ind  the  length,  in  inches,  of  each  edge  of  the  upper 
face — of  the  lower  face — of  the  side  faceji — of  the  end 
faces. 

5.  .Show  the  pupils  (or,  better,  give  each  of  them)  a 
cubical  block  each  of  whose  edges  is  one  inch  long. 

6.  How  many  faces  has  this  little  Uhx-k  ?  How  many 
edges  i     How  long  is  each  edge  ?     Which   is  the  largi-st 

facel 

7.  Each  face  of  this  block  is  called  a  m/iiare  iiirh. 

S.  Trace  on  paper  (or  slati-)  an  outline  of  the  upper 
face  of  your  (larger)  block. 

9.  Divide  each  side  of  the  outline  by  marks  into  parts 
one  inch  long.  Then,  by  joining  these  marks  by  straight 
lines,  divide  the  surface  into  square  inches. 
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10.  Find  how  many  square  inches  would  cover 
the  upper  face  of  the  block. 

11.  Multiply  the  number  which  indicates  the  length 
in  inches  of  one  of  the  longer  edges  of  this  face  by  the 
number  which  expresses  the  length  in  inches  of  one  of 
the  shorter  edges. 

12.  What  resemblance  do  you  notice  between  this 
product  and  the  number  of  square  inches  which  you 
found  would  cover  this  face  1  Account  for  the  equality 
of  the  two  numbers. 

13.  The  number  of  square  inches  which  will  cover 
this  face  may  be  called  its  superficial  contents  or  its  area. 

14.  Find  the  superficial  contents  (or  the  area)  of  each 
of  the  five  other  faces  of  the  block. 

15.  Find  the  area  of  the  whole  block,  that  is,  of  all 
its  faces  taken  together. 

16.  Point  out  the  fitness  of  the  terms  superficial  con- 
tents and  area. 

The  teacher  should  here,  after  the  pupils  have  written 
the  words,  call  their  attention  to  the  resemblance  in 
spelling  and  origin  between  superficial  and  surface,  con- 
tents and  contain,  and  ask  them  to  find  and  write  the 
derivation  of  the  word  area. 

(Lesson  II  will  appear  next  month.) 


A  Lesson  on  a  Leafless  Branch. 

The  pupils  have  examined  a  leafy  branch  before,  and 
know  that  the  mark  left  by  a  leaf  when  it  parts  from 
the  branch  is  called  a  leaf-soar.  A  sufficient  number  of 
alder  branches,  each  bearing  two  or  three  smaller  ones, 
may  be  procured  with  but  little  trouble  even  by  city 
schools. 

If  the  lesson  is  skilfully  conducted  many  of  the  follow- 
ing questions  will  be  proposed  in  their  right  place  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  Each  pupil  should  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  allowed  and  required  to  find  the  answer  to  the 
question  under  consideration  before  he  hears  it  from 
some  other  member  of  the  class,  or  from  the  teacher.  If 
the  class  is  not  well  prepared,  this  lesson  may  have  to 
be  divided  into  two. 

Outline  of  thk  Lesson. 

1.  Each  pupil  is  supplied  with  a  branch  of  the  alder. 

2.  What  do  you  miss  from  this  branch  1  and  what 
do  you  find  on  it  I 

3.  What  questions  have  you  to  ask  about  it  ? 
Where  are  this  year's  leaves  now  ? 
What  took  them  off  1 
Find  where  they  grew. 
Wiiat  do  you  find,  in  most  cases,  above  the  scars 

left  by  this  year's  leaves  1 

8.  What  do  you  find  close  below  each  of  the  small 
branches  where  it  leaves  the  main  branch  T 


4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


9.  When  did  the  leaves  which  left  these  old  scars 
fall  off  1 

10.  What  was  close  above  each  when  it  fell  off?  Why 
do  you  think  so  ? 

1 1 .  What  has  since  taken  the  place  of  that  bud  ? 

12.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

13.  Tell  why  you  think  these  branches  are  just  buds 
grown  big. 

14.  What  would  have  become  of  the  buds  now  on  the 
branches  if  the  branches  had  not  been  cut  off? 

15.  What  then,  is  the  use  of  the  buds  which  form  in 
the  angles  (axils)  above  the  leaves  ? 

16.  What  would  the  result  be  if  there  were  none  of 
these  a.cillary  buds  1 

17.  When  would  these  buds  grow  into  branches  ?  and 
what  would  the  resulting  branches  have  on  them  then? 
Why  do  you  think  so? 

18.  Just  where,  then,  would  next  year's  leaves  have 
been  1 

19.  Show  whether  there  ever  would  have  been  any 
leaves  again  on  the  parts  of  this  branch  which  have 
once  borne  leaves. 

20.  How  old  are  the  parts  of  the  main  branch  and 
of  the  smaller  branches  which  now  bear  buds,  and  which 
bore  leaves  this  year  ? 

21.  Where  were  these  branches  and  parts  of  branches 
last  winter  ?     How  do  you  know  ? 

22.  Find  how  much  the  main  branch  and  each  of  the 
smaller  branches  increased  in  length  this  year. 

23.  How  can  you  tell  where  the  part  which  grew 
last  year  ends  ? 

24.  What  do  you  find  now  on  the  ends  of  the  main 
branch  and  of  the  other  branches  ? 

25.  These  buds  are  called  terminal  buds.     Why  ? 

26.  Find  where  last  year's  terminal  bud  was.  What 
became  of  it  ?     Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

27.  What  then,  is  the  use  of  the  terminal  buds  ? 
The  author  will    be    glad   to  receive  and    will  try  to 

profit  by  any  criticisms  upon  these  or  succeeding  lessons 
offered  by  teachers  who  have  tried  them,  and  to  give  to 
teachers  who  desire  such  help,  answers  to  any  of  the 
questions. 

The  Heavens  in  November. 


An  astronomical  event  for  November  is  the  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  21st,  not  visible  in  Canada. 
The  path  of  the  eclipse  lies  chiefly  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
across  South  Africa  on  one  .side  and  Western  Australia 
on  the  other. 

There  is  hope  that  we  may  see  a  great  shower  of 
Leonid  meteors  this  year,  and  it  will  be  well  to  watch 
the  .sky  on  the  nights  of  the  14th  and  15th  of  Novem- 
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l)or.  The  "  radiant  point"  will  bo  innidu  tlin  Hickin  of 
Ixjo.  As  this  constellation  is  barely  rison  at  tnidinght, 
it  is  useless  to  begin  the  watih  until  after  that  time, 
and  unfortunately  the  waning  moon  in  the  eastern  sky 
will  enable  the  watcher  to  see  only  the  brightest  meteors. 
Those  who  were  disappointed  in  their  vigils  in  Novem- 
l)er,  1899,  may  be  more  fortunate  this  year. 

At  9  p.  m.  on  November  15,  the  most  brilliant  part 
of  the  sky  is  near  the  eastern  horizon.  J  ust  south  of 
east  is  Orion.  The  line  of  his  belt  is  almost  vertical, 
and  the  still  brighter  stars,  Betelgeuse  (on  the  left)  and 
lligel  (on  the  right),  afford  a  striking  contrast  in  color 
the  former  being  a  strong  red  and  the  latter  pure  white. 

North  of  east,  and  also  low  down,  is  Gemini,  marked 
by  the  twin  stars  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  nearly  the  first 
luagiiitude,  south  from  which  extend  two  lines  of  stars 
in  which  a  little  imagination  sees  the  Twins  themselves. 
.Vbove  Orion,  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades  mark  the 
position  of  Taurus  ;  and  to  the  north,  over  (Jemini,  is 
Capella,  the  brightest  star  of  Auriga. 

The  great  square  of  Pegasus  is  a  little  past  the  me- 
ridian. A  conspicuous  row  of  bright  stars  extends 
from  its  northeast  corner  through  Andromeda  and 
Perseus  toward  Auriga.  The  huge  extent  of  Cetus  fills 
most  of  the  .southeastern  sky,  and  Aries  is  higher  up. 
In  the  southwest  the  only  conspicuous  star  is  Fonial- 
haut.  Vega  and  Altair  arc  well  down  in  the  west,  and 
Cygnus  is  higher  up.  Cassiopeia  is  almost  above  the 
pole,  and  the  Dipper  is  opposite,  skirting  the  northern 
horizon.  To  the  right  of  Vega  is  the  head  of  Draco, 
whose  curving  body  extends  for  a  long  distance  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Bears. 

Mercury  is  evening  star  until  the  19lh,  but  too  near 
the  sun  to  be  clearly  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Venus 
is  the  brightest  object  in  the  morning  sky,  but  growing 
less  brilliant  as  it  recedes  from  the  sun.  Mars  rises 
about  midnight  and  is  steadilygrowing  brighter.  Jupiter 
is  evening  star  in  Scorpio,  but  too  low  in  the  west  to  be 
easily  seen  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Saturn  is 
al-so  evening  star  in  Sagittarius,  setting  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  later  than  Jupiter.  Uranus  is  in  Scorpio, 
near  Jupiter,  but  too  near  the  sun  to  be  visible.  Nep- 
tune is  in  Taurus,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. — Con- 
(hnxed from  ScieiUiJic  American. 


A  new  law  in  Iowa  provides  that  every  school  district 
must  annually  set  aside  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  for 
every  child  of  school  age,  the  money  to  go  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  books  for  the  school  library.  During  the  school 
year  the  books  are  to  be  keep  in  the  schoolroom,  but  in 
vacation  time  they  will  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
in  some  private  house  or  store  selected  Ijy  the  board. 
The  books  to  be  purchased  are  limited  to  a  list  which 
the  state  board  of  education  is  to  make  out.  Already 
most  of  the  Iowa  cities  have  availed  them.selves  of  the 
law  permitting  school  directors  to  spend  ■'?"2.">  a  year  on 
lx>oks. — Piithfinder. 


David  Soloan.  B.  A. 


Last  July,  aft«r  thirty  one  years  of  faithful  and 
ethcient  service,  J.  B.  Calkin,  M.  A.,  resigned  his 
position  as  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Truro. 
His  successor  is  David  Soloan,  B.  A  ,  who  enters  upon 
his  new  duties  on  the  17th  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Soloan  was  born  at  Windsor  in  \X6'.  A  small 
private  school,  the  common  schools  of  Windsor  and  the 
Hants  County  Academy,  may  each  claim  a  share  of  the 
honor  of  having  prepared  him  so  well  for  college  that 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  entere<l  Dalhousie 
University  with  a  Munro  Exhibition,  good  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  took  a  Munro  Buisar}-,  good  for 
another  two  years,  and  was  graduated  in  18S8  with 
honors  in  English  and  history. 

Of  his  early  teachers,  Mr.  Hiram  Elliot,  now  a  phj'si- 
cian  of  New  York,  wits  perhaps  the  most  successful  in 
discovering  for  the  promising  young  student  his  tenrlen- 
cies,  and  in  making  him  taste  the  pleasures  of  mental 
con<|uests.  In  Dalhousie  University  he  was  inspired, 
as  were  many  l>eforc  and  since,  by  Professor  Maodonald's 
originality  and  literary  culture.  From  Dr.  Ale.xonder 
he  aciiuired  his  superior  command  of  good  English, 
which,  seasoned  with  more  than  the  average  native  wit, 
enables  him  to  hold  the  attention  and  amuse  while  he 
instructs  his  readers. 

Three  years  as  teAcher  of  English  in  Pictou  Academy, 
one  year  in  re-organizing  the  (Seneral  Pn>test«nt 
.\cademy  of  St,  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  six  years 
as  principal  of  New  Glasgow  High  School,  constitut*-  a 
period  of  ten  years  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  and  in 
the  private  study  of  some  of  the  languages  of  Northern 
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Europe.  During  these  years,  and  in  somewhat  diverse 
forms,  he  met  and  studied  many  of  the  difficulties  and 
problems  which  confront  educationists  in  this  country. 
In  order  to  have  the  mass  of  facts  thus  accumulated 
put  into  organized  form,  he  visited  Germany,  spending 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1898-9  in  Berlin  University, 
and  the  next  six  months  at  Heidelberg  studying  Teutonic 
philology  and  German  pedagogy.  He  then  spent  three 
months  at  the  Sorbonne  and  College  of  France  com- 
paring different  systems  and  verifying  results. 

Mr.  Soloan  has  written  a  good  deal  for  the  press, 
mainly  very  interesting  new.spaper  letters  while  abroad, 
and  a  valuable  and  most  exhaustive  article  on  "  Rural 
Schools."  His  training  at  college,  his  practical  know- 
ledge, obtained  in  the  best  schools  of  the  province,  and 
his  study  of  the  educational  systems  of  Germany  and 
France,  should  all  be  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
responsible  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  principal  of 
the  most  important  educational  institution  of  the 
province. 

In  1897  Principal  Soloan  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Moody,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  best 
society  of  Yarmouth.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
in  all  his  European  travels,  which  were  considerable, 
taking  a  most  intelligent  interest  in  all  she  saw,  and 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  customs  and  fine  arts  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Western  Europe. 


For  the  Keview.] 


Botany  Examination,  1900,  Nova  Scotia. 


[By  Professor  John  Waddell,  Ph.  D.,  School  o£  Miaes,  Khigston  ;  late 

of  the  Royal  Military  College-  of  Canada ;  Associate  Examiner 

in  Science,  High  Schools,  Nova  Scotia.] 

The  first  requisite  in  the  pursuit  of  an  experimental 
science  is  accuracy  of  observation.  Without  it  skill  in 
comparison  (the  second  requisite)  is  impossible ;  with  it, 
comparison  is  easy. 

In  that  form  of  botanical  instruction  most  suitable  to 
a  school  course,  a  training  in  accuracy  of  observation 
and  in  readiness  of  comparison  is  specially  prominent, 
and  thus  botany  is  one  of  the  very  best  subjects  with 
which  to  begin  a  scientific  cour.se.  Moreover  it  is  prob- 
al)iy  the  one  from  which  the  greatest  pleasure  can  be 
gained  in  after  life  by  the  every  day  worker  in  the  home, 
in  the  shop  and  in  the  store;  and  to  the  farmer  it  lends 
an  interest  in  his  labor  otherwise  unattainable. 

Botany  appeals  to  the  ordinary  experience ;  and  while 
giving  a  very  excellent  training  in  the  first  essentials  of 
a  scientific  education  does  not  call  for  powers  beyond 
those  of  the  average  pupil  in  the  schools. 

The  subject  has  .somewhat  recently  been  added  to  the 
syllabus  for  the  provincial  examination  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  has  most  wisely  been  prescribed  for  the  D  (or  low- 
est) grade.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  on  the  first 
introduction  of  the  subject  into  the  curriculumof  .schools 
perfect  success  in  teaching  it  should  bo  attained,  and  it 


is  in  the  hope  of  affording  a  little  help  to  those  prepar- 
ing themselves  or  others  for  the  examination  that  I 
offer  a  few  suggestions.  I  have  had  access  as  examiner 
to  the  papers  written  by  candidates  at  the  recent  July 
examination,  and  I  think  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 
discuss  the  questions  in  order. 

I  consider  the  examination  paper  almost  ideal  for  its 
purpose.  A  candidate  is  allowed  a  wide  choice  in  the 
selection  of  plants  to  study,  but  he  is  expected  to  study 
those  which  he  does  select  thoroughly.  The  only  ques- 
tion in  which  the  examinee  is  strictly  limited  is  the  first, 
and  the  plants  in  it  are  of  the  mo§t  common  occurrence. 
Nearly  the  whole  ground  of  morphological  botany  is 
covered  by  the  paper;  and  though  it  might  be  difficult 
to  make  full  marks,  it  should  not  be  hard  to  make  fifty 
per  cent.,  provided  the  candidate's  knowledge  is  accurate 
and  is  not  that  general  knowledge  which  has  been  well 
designated  as  definite  and  dense  ignorance. 

Question  1 — Compare  each  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  the  Buttercup  with  those  of  the  Strawberry,  illustrat- 
ing by  outline  drawings  of  the  parts  when  convenient.' 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  general  desci-iption  of  the 
plants  is  not  asked  for.  Many  candidates  overlooked 
this  point  and  gave  descriptions  of  root,  and  stem,  and 
leaves,  which  were  entirely  beside  the  mark  and  not 
only  gave  the  examiner  much  useless  matter  to  look  over 
(a  thing  to  be  avoided  in  the  candidate's  own  interest), 
but  consumed  valuable  time  which  might  have  been  pro- 
fitably spent  upon  another  question.  The  comparison 
is  to  be  drawn  between  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  the  buttercup  and  of  the  strawberry.  A  comparison 
implies  a  placing  side  by  side  so  that  similarities  and 
differences  may  be  easily  seen.  It  is  not  a  comparison 
between  the  two  flowers  to  say  that  the  buttercup  has 
five  petals,  many  stamens  and  pistils,  and  that  the  straw- 
berry has  a  persistent  calyx,  white  petals,  and  blooms  in 
late  May  or  early  June,  because  the  points  mentioned 
about  the  strawberry  have  not  been  mentioned  about 
the  buttercup.  It  would  be  a  comparison  to  say  that 
the  buttercup  has  five  petals,  many  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  that  the  corolla  is  yellow,  while  the  strawberry  has 
five  petals,  many  stamens  and  pistils,  the  corolla  being 
white.  The  comparison  is  very  imperfect,  however,  and 
more  suitable  for  a  kindergarten  than  for  boys  and  girls 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old. 

The  two  flowers  may  be  described  separately,  but  the 
description  of  the  parts  should  be  in  the  same  order, 
and  the  points  brought  out  should  be  important  and 
lelevant.  It  might  be  better  to  compare  the  flowers 
point  by  point,  first  the  calyx,  then  the  corolla,  and  so 
on,  but  an  examiner  would  probably  be  very  well  con- 
tent if  the  description  were  wiitten  so  that  the  candidate 
showed  evidently  that  he  was  fully  cognizant  of  the 
points  of  similarity  and  difference. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  one  had  to  depend  upon  the 
comparison  drawn  by  many  of  the  candidates  in  order 
to  decide  whether  one  had  the  flower  of  a  strawberry 
or  a  buttercup  in  one's  hand,  difficulty  would  be  ex- 
perienced, unless  indeed  the  color  chanced  to  be  given. 
The  following  example  will   illustrate  :     "  The  petals  of 


'I  may  mt'Ution  that  one  can-iidate  at  thr^  end  of  his  description  re- 
marl\ed,  "I  do  not  find  il  eonvt-nietit  to  illustrate  by  drawings."  His 
naivete  was  niorfl  than  e<iua]Ifd  by  another  candidate  who  stated  that 
hen('ver.'iludict]  (lowers. 
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tlie  buttercup  anil  strawberry  differ  in  color,  but  in 
respect  to  size,  nuniljer  and  shape  tliuy  are  almost 
exactly  alike.  Their  stanion.s  are  alike  but  the  pistil  of 
the  strawberry  grows  into  a  large  lleshy  bulb  with  the 
.seeds  on  the  outside.  Tlieir  calyxes  are  the  same  in 
«i/.e,  numljer  and  color."  There  is  comparison  Ijelween 
the  parts  of  the  llower,  but  it  is  valueless,  for,  though 
wo  are  told  that  there  is  a  differi'ure  in  color  we  are  not 
told  the  color  of  eillui-  (lower.  There  is  a  very  imperfect 
description  of  one  fruit  but  no  comparison,  because  the 
other  fruit  is  not  even  mentioned. 

The  buttercup  belongs  to  the  very  important  order 
Ilanunculaci  le,  and  the  strawberry  to  the  very  important 
order  Kosacea-,  hence  it  is  evident  that,  at  all  events, 
the  diflerences  in  the  flowers  of  these  two  orders  should 
be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  comparison. 

The  flower  of  the  buttercup  lias  all  its  parts  distinct 
and  inserted  on  the  receptacle,  the  head  of  the  flower 
stalk,  while  the  parts  of  (he  strawljerry  are  not  so 
distinct.  The  calyx  of  the  buttercup,  having  its  five 
sepals  distinct,  is  said  to  be  polysepalous,  while  the  five 
sepals  of  the  strawberry  are  partly  united  and  the  calyx 
is  gamosepalous.  In  addition  to  the  calyx  of  the 
strawberry  there  are  five  little  bracts  alternate  with  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx  and  forming  the  epicalyx.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  calyx  of  the  strawberiy  remains  after  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  thus  being  persistent,  while  the  calyx  of 
the  buttercup,  falling  off  at  an  eai  Her  stage,  is  caducous. 
The  petals  of  the  buttercup  and  of  the  strawberry  are 
five  in  number,  but  those  of  the  former  are  hypogynous, 
being  inserted  upon  the  receptacle,  those  of  the  latter 
are  perigynous,  being  inserted  upon  the  calyx.  The 
corolla  is  in  both  cases  polypetalous.  The  many  stamens 
of  the  strawberry  are  separate  from  each  other  as  are 
those  of  the  buttercup,  but  dilfer  from  the  latter  in 
being,  like  the  petals,  attached  to  the  calyx.  The  pis^tils 
are  in  each  case  separate  from  each  other,  are  numerous 
and  are  inserted  in  much  the  same  way  upon  the 
receptacle. 

The  fruit  of  the  buttercup  consists  of  the  ripened 
carpels  each  containing  one  seed.  In  the  case  of  the 
strawberry,  the  ripened  carpels  remain  attached  to  the 
receptacle  which  grows  large  and  juicy  and  is  ordinarily 
called  the  fruit,  but  as  this  fleshy  part  is  separate  from 
the  seed  vessel  the  fruit  is  acces.sory. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  comparison  to 
separate  the  characters  distinguishing  the  two  natural 
orders  from  other  peculiarities,  but  the  points  mentioned 
are  important.  iShould  the  candidate  be  able  to  add 
peculiarities  of  shape  of  the  different  parts,  such  as  the 
little  sac  at  the  base  of  the  petal  of  the  buttercup,  well 
and  good,  but  the  time  for  writing  an  examination  paper 
is  limited  and  the  differences  between  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  details  that  could  hardly  be  expected  from 
the  candidate  unless  a  very  small  numbei  of  plants  are 
prescribed  with  a  view  to  such  minuteness. 

When  five  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  an  hour, 
the  examinee  could  not  take  so  much  time  as  I  have 
done  in  this  comparison,  but  it  could  be  much  shortened 
while  indicating  iiuite  clearly  the  candidate's  knowledge 
It  would  1)0  suflicient  to  say  that  the  flower  of  the 
buttercup  has  all  its  parts  separate  and  inserted  on  the 
receptacle;   that  the  sepals  and  petals  are  five  in  number. 


and  the  stamens  and  pisliln  nuineruun  ;  that  the  tilraw- 
berry,  in  addition  t.>  the  five  sepals  of  a  gamosi-palouH, 
persistent  calyx,  has  an  epicalyx  of  five  little  bractH  ; 
that  its  five  separate  petals  are  insertMl  upon  the  rim 
of  the  calyx  tuU-,  upon  which  are  also  the  nuineroua 
stamens,  within  which  there  are  nunienius  i(e|*iirul« 
carpels;  and  to  give  a  similarly  condenne*!  comparinon  of 
the  fruits. 

2.  — Ucscrilic  hy  ilniwiii(,'»iin<lotlicr»ii>o  nil  |iiirt«,  r«)Ot.  't.n.. 
Iciif,  llower  and  "fruit,  of  llio  Ihuiilclioii  |jlunt.  cr  of  llii;  l>.li  n 
Sli|i|)er,  or  of  llie  Imiiuii  Turnip,  or  of  tlio  Mumli  L'lilU,  or  of 
the  Blue  King,  or  of  tlio  Apple  tree,  or  of  tlio  Spruce  or  I'inc. 

A   wide    choice  is  given    of    plants    having    marked 
peculiarities    and  the  candidate   should   be  able  to  fix 
upon  some   some  one  that  he  could  describe  in  detail, 
especially  as  all  of  them  are  taken  up  in  the  text  tx>ok. 
In  describing  llu-  dandelion  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
plain  some  of  its  peculiarities.     The  dandelion  has  a  Up 
root,  its  stem  is  very  short,  supplying  a  whorl  or  circle  of 
leaves.     The    leaves    are   simple    but  deeply    indent<!d, 
giving  the  name  to  the  plant,  owing  to  the  similarity  to 
lions'  teeth.      What  is  usually  called  the  flower  consistH 
of    a  large  number  of   small   flowers  in  a  compact  hia<l 
growing  on  a  long,  hollow  st*lk  or  scape  which  must  lie 
distinguished  from   the  stem  of  the  plant.      Each  little 
flower  of  the  head  has  its  petals   joined  in  a  tulje,  one 
side  of  which  is  much   prolonged,  and  by  its  five  little 
teeth  indicates  the  union  of  five  petals.     The  five  stamens 
are  inserted   upon  the  corolla  -and  are  joined  by   their 
anthers    forming  a  ring    round    the  style  of    the  pistil. 
Because  joined  in  this  way  they  are  said  to  be  syngcne- 
sious.  The  pistil  has  a  long  style  pa.ssing  through  the  ring 
formed  by  the  anthers  and   dividing  into  two  .stigraaji, 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  two  carp«-ls  in  the  ovary. 
The  ovary  is  inferior  being   surrounded  by  the  corolla. 
A  tuft  of  silky  hairs,  on  a  short  stalk  alwve  the  ovary,  is 
considered  to  represent  the  calyx.       As  the  seeds  ripen, 
the  stalk   lengthens,  the  silky  hairs  sprea<l  out  forming 
an  umbrella-shaped  jiappns  which  enables    the  fruit  (an 
akene)   to  be  transporU'd   by  the    wind.      Surrounding 
the  head  of    flowers  is  an  involucre— a  circle  of    bracU 
often  mistaken  for  a  calyx. 

3. Describe  the  see<l,  gerniiimlion  mid  eurly  growth  of  nny 

plant  which  vou  Imve  actually  observe.!,  with  dniwitii~.  How 
may  seeds  be'clussified  ?  What  is  ii  striking  di«tuictioii  lictwecn 
a  see<l  and  a  spore  7 

If  the  germination  and  early  growth  of  a  bean  is  cor- 
rectly described  the  examiner  may  not  be  able  to  tell 
whether  the  examinee  has  actually  observe<l  it  or  not. 
butif  itisde.scrilied  in  words  that  would  just  as  well  suit 
a  pea,  or  a  morning  glory,  or  a  corn  s.'<d.  it  shows  that 
though  the  candidate  may  have  planted  a  bean  and 
looked  at  it  occasionally,  he  has  not  carefully  olwerved 
it.  Many  candidates  did  not  really  know  what  the 
cotyledons  aie,  not  distinguishing  them  in  character  from 
the  latei  leaves,  but  would  make! remarks  like  this:  The 
embryo  Ix-gins  to  giow,  first  semling  up  two  leaver  called 
cotyledons,  after  which  follow  other  leaves,  and  thus  the 
till   it    bi-ars    flowers  and  fruit.      I    would 


plant  grows   ,        ■ 

su.'ge8t  that  the  pupils  should  plant  some  se«xls.  whose 
early  growth  is  descril>ed  in  the  text  l)ook,  and  at  llie 
same  time  plant  some  other  sewls  and  compare  the  de- 
velopment   in    each    cAse       Xh-    .hLsHification   of  .Meeds 
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caused  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  If  the  function  of  tlie 
cotyledons  had  been  better  understood,  the  division 
of  seeds  into  albuminous  and  exalbuminous,  according 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  albumen  surrounding  the 
cotyledous  in  the  seed  coats,  would  have  been  more  ob- 
vious. The  division,  raonoootyledonous,  dicotyledonous, 
and  polycotyledonous,  is  hardly  a  classification  of  the 
seeds,  since  it  is  a  division  pertaining  to  the  whole  plant. 
In  a  division  such  as  "  dehiscent  and  indehiscent  "  or 
"  akene,  pod,  drupe  and  pome  "  a  confusion  is  evidently 
made  between  the  seed  and  the  fruit,  while  the  reader  is 
left  to  characterize  the  confusion  involved  in  the  division 
"  monadelphous,  diadelphous,  triadelphous  and  poly- 
gamous." The  most  striking  diiFerence  between  a  seed 
and  a  spore  is  that  a  seed  has  an  embryo  while  a  spore 
has  none. 

4. — Describe  in  detail  with  drawinj^s,  all  the  important  parts 
of  a  Fern,  or  a  Mushroom,  or  a  Moss,  or  a  Horsetail,  or  a 
Lichen,  giving  a  sketch  of  its  development  from  .spore  to  the 
mature  i>lant. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  flowerless  plants  is  cover- 
ed in  this  question,  so  that  the  candidate  who  had 
studied  flowerless  plants  at  all,  should  be  able  to  give 
some  details  of  importance  about  some  one  of  them. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  mushroom  as  one  of  the 
large  class  of  fungi  are,  however,  hardly  brought  out  by 
the  statement  that  "  the  mushroom  consists  of  a  short 
stem,  covered  by  an  umbrella  shaped  cap,  comes  up  in 
a  night  and  is  good  to  eat." 

The  description  of  any  of  these  might  be  made  general 
or  special,  though  I  fancy  that  a  general  answer  was  ex- 
pected. What  I  mean  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fern.  In 
some  of  the  schools  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to 
ferns,  and  .some  species  may  have  been  studied  pretty 
fully.  A  candidate  from  such  a  school  might  describe 
the  cinnamon  fern  much  as  is  given  in  "  How  Plants 
grow."  Rhizome  stout,  horizontal,  sterile  and  fertile 
fronds  distinct,  the  former  large  and  pinnate,  having  a 
small  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  lower  surface  of  each  pinna, 
the  latter  contracted  and  not  leafy,  and  decaying  early 
in  summer;  the  sporangia  cinnamon  colored.  It  would 
be  assumed  that  such  a  candidate  would  know  what  was 
meant  by  rhizome,  frond,  etc. 

In  a  general  description  these  terms  would  need  to 
be  explained.  Probably  no  candidate  would  be  able  to 
give  anything  but  a  general  description  of  the  prothal- 
lium. 

r).— Discu.ss  and  illustrate  tlie  minute  structure  of  any  part 
of  any  plant  which  you  have  studied  through  the  micro."cope, 
or  give  a  list  of  tlie  plants  which  you  have  studied  and  analyzed 
or  dissected,  and  the  appro.xiraate  date  of  flowering. 

This  question  gives  a  chance  to  the  specialist  in 
minute  anatomy  while  at  the  same  time  affording  an 
opportunity  to  the  worker  on  the  larger  scale.  It  is 
not  expected,  however,  that  the  former  will  describe  the 
general  structure  and  appearance  of  the  Morning  Glory, 
with  the  sliape  of  its  leaves  and  flower,  nor  does  the 
latter  show  that  ho  has  profited  much  when  he  gives  a 
list  of  twenty  or  more  plants  that  he  has  studied,  in- 
cluding nearly  every  one  in  the  previous  questions;  while 
in  his  answers  to  these  questions  ho  has  made  scarcely 
a  single  correct  statement. 


I  notice  in  the  papers  that  the  botanical  terms  are 
fre(iuently  misspelled.  This  indicates  that  the  teacher 
would  be  wise  to  write  these  names  on  the  blackboard. 
The  most  conspicuous  example  that  came  under  my 
observation  was  in  a  paper  which  contained  in  one 
question  the  words  "  seppels,"  "  pettels,"  "  stayments," 
and  "  pistons,"  and  in  another  place  "  cotolegions." 


For  the  Review.] 


Women  and  Education. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Canadian  Women,  held  in  Victoria,  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  subject  of  education  occupied  a  large  share 
of  attention  among  the  thoughtful  and  practical  women 
who  came  as  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  One 
whole  day  of  the  five  business  days  was  devoted  to 
papers  and  discu.ssions  on  this  most  important  topic. 
On  that  day  it  ^vas  considered  not  only  in  its 
professional  aspect  but  in  the  broader  view,  as  the 
gradual  development  of  the  little  human  being  from  its 
first  appearance  in  the  world.  The  key-note  was  given 
by  Miss  E.  R.  Scovil,  one  of  the  St.  Jolin  delegates.  In 
a  paper  on  "The  Life  and  Training  of  the  Child,"  she 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  girls  being  taught  and 
prepared  to  attend  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
and  moral  education  of  the  young;  for  much  depends  on 
the  first  influences  that  surround  children. 

The  discussion  on  the  next  stage  in  education  was 
introduced  by  Miss  Ro.ss,  of  Toronto,  in  an  address  on 
Kindergarten  Work.  Miss  Newman,  of  Vancouver, 
read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  and  moved,  on  behalf 
of  the  Vancouver  Local  Council,  a  resolution  on  the 
importance  of  the  addition  of  kindergartens  to  the  public 
school  system.  ■  Then  followed  a  lively  discussion.  Most 
of  the  delegates  approved  of  the  resolution,  but  tliere  were 
several  who  thought  that  instead  of  separating  children 
from  their  mothers  at  such  an  early  age,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  stir  up  mothers  to  do  their  duty  in  teaching 
the  first  lessons  of  industry  and  neatness  at  home;  and 
one  delegate  drew  a  touching  picture  of  a  cottage  where 
the  mother  rocked  the  baby's  cradle  and  watched  tlie 
dinner  cooking,  while  at  the  same  time  she  taught  her 
little  girl  to  sew.  The  reply  to  this  was,  that  while 
there  were  many  ideal  homes  among  the  poor,  there  were 
also  many  crowded,  over-heated  dwellings  wherp  the 
hard-worked  mother  had  but  little  time  to  sew  and  still 
less  to  teach  her  children.  The  importance  of  kinder- 
gartens became  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  discussion 
proceeded,  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  the  members  of 
the  Council  pledging  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  establish 
kindergartens  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  in 
an  J'  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  where  they  do  not 
already  exist. 
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Manual  training  and  domestic  science  were  dealt  with 
in  interestin;,'  papers.  .  .  .  Normal  Truiniiig  was 
the  subject  of  an  excellent  paper  by  a  thoughtful  teacher 
of  much  experience,  Miss  Shenick,  of  f)ttawa.  .She 
urged  the  supreme  importance  of  learning  to  teach. 
She  insisted  that  however  much  knowledge  a  teacher 
may  have  accumulated,  it  is  almost  u-seless  unle.ss  the 
power  of  conveying  it  to  another  mind  is  po.sse.ssed.  At 
tlie  close  she  spoke  of  the  justice  of  paying  eijual  salaries, 
regardless  of  sex,  to  those  who  had  pa.ssed  similar  ex- 
aminations and  did  similar  work.  ...  A  motion 
that  teachers'  provincial  certificates  be  recognized 
throughout  the  Dominion,  with  an  amendment  that  "the 
National  Council  of  Women  use  their  influence  to  make 
the  standard  of  examination  uniform  before  teachers' 
provincial  certificates  be  recognized  throughout  the 
Dominion,"  was  referred  back  to  the  local  councils,  and 
through  them  to  the  teachers'  provincial  institutes,  for 
further  consideration. 

The  last  topic,  "  Co-operation  between  Parents  and 
Teachers,"  was  ably  treated  by  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Toronto, 
and  Agnes  Deans  Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  and  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Victoria. 
She  is  a  striking  personality,  tall,  commanding  figure, 
an  intellectual  head  and  marked  features.  Full  of 
energj'  and  decision,  she  is  at  the  same  time  sympathetic 
and  warm-hearted.  She  has  independence  of  thought, 
good  command  of  language,  and  a  peculiarly  keen  sense 
of  humour  which  was  very  evident  in  her  paper ;  and, 
when  asked  by  an  eastern  delegate  if  she  employed  her 
wit  in  school,  she  said  that  she  often  found  it  useful  in 
impressing  her  ideas  upon  the  memory  of  young  people. 
Her  brilliant  paper  touched  upon  several  topics  with 
amusing  irony — the  crowded  curriculum,  the  hurry  of 
of  modern  education,  and  it  closed  with  an  earnest 
appeal  for  true  friendship  and  co-operation  between 
parents  and  teacher. 

These  educational  discussions  have  been  but  slightly 
touched  in  this  short  paper,'  but  the  mere  fact  of  their 
taking  place  in  the  National  Council  of  Women,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  women  of  various  opinions  and  different 
positions  in  life,  this  fact  must  tend  to  awaken  in  non- 
professionals a  deeper  interest  in  education,  must  aid  in 
forming  a  correct  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
thus  must  assist  in  advancing  on  true  lines  the  great 
cause  of  public  education,  for  experience  teaches  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  "  the  discoverj-  of  truth  is 
the  result  of  the  working  of  many  minds  in  many  ways." 
Frances  Eliz.\betii  Mukkay. 


'And  Miss  Murray's  interesting  pai)er  unfortunately  has 
had  to  be  still  further  curtailed  on  account  of  want  of  space. — 
Editor. 


rvrffv 


A    M.  Bell. 


A.  M.  Bell,  Esq.,  the  retiring  chairman  of  the  Halifax 
School  Board,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Sheriff  Bell,  and 
grandson  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  Bell,  Iwtli  highly  respected 
public  men  of  Halifax. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Free  Church  Academy.  He 
was  quite  young  when  in  l!SG;i  he  left  school  to  ent<  r 
the  office  of  Black  Bros.,  where  during  a  period  of  twelve 
years  he  mastered  thoroughly  every  detail  of  the  hard- 
ware business  in  which,  on  his  own  account,  he  has  since 
been  so  successful.  As  a  leading  merchant  of  the  city 
he  is  favorably  known  for  his  force  of  character,  well 
balanced  judgment  and  unswerving  integrity. 

His  inherited  instincts  and  early  as.sociation8  led  him 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  native 
city.  He  has  been  .Superintendent  of  Charles  .Street 
Methodist  Sunday  School  for  alxjut  twenty  years,  in 
consequence  of  which,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  Sunday  .Schools  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
He  is  a  governor  of  Mt.  Allison  University  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Maritime  Wholesale  Hardware  Association. 
He  has  done  much  to  a,ssist  every  movement  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  evils  incident  to  city  life,  especially 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  reforms  in  temperance  and  civic 

legislation. 

It  was  therefore  with  satisfaction  that  the  public 
learned  of  his  appointment  three  years  ago  to  the  .School 
Board.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  was  charact^-rizecl  by  a 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  responsible  duties  of  his 
position,  and  as  chairman  for  the  last  year  by  his  tact, 
uniform  courtesy  and  impartiality. 

Being  still  in  the  prime  of  life  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  wide  experience  and  enlarged  opportunities  may  be 
utilized  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country. 
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CLASSROOM  HINTS  AND  BUSY  WORK. 


An  inspector  at  a  recent  institute  meeting  said,  "  On 
inspecting  a  school  if  I  find  that  a  child  has  been  taught 
to  think,  no  matter  how  hesitating  and  stumbling  the 
answer  may  be,  I  am  satisfied."  The  highest  praise 
given  by  an  English  inspector  to  a  teacher  was  "  that 
Le  allowed  his  slow  boys  time  to  wriggle  out  an  answer." 
Give  your  pupils  time  to  think  and  express  themselves. 
Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  hurry  over  work  if  this  is 
not  done  ? 

Lesson  on  Glass. 

The  Review  has  been  asked  to  give  a  lesson  on  Glass. 
First,  there  is  this  caution  :  Do  not  waste  the  time  of 
the  pupils,  however  young,  with  those  common  proper- 
ties which  every  child  has  observed  from  the  time  he 
could  see  or  feel.  An  incident  reminds  us  that  this 
caution  may  be  necessary  :  A  boy  returning  from  his 
first  day  at  school  was  asked  what  he  had  learned.  The 
reply  is  suggestive :  "  Nothing,  'cept  what  I  always 
knowed." 

History. — Glass  was  made  by  the  Egyptians  during 
the  earliest  historic  period,  but  it  was  applied  to  orna- 
mentation, to  the  making  of  vases,  beads,  cups,  lamps, 
etc.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  made  for  windows, 
especially  of  churches. 

Manufacture. — Great  skill  and  care  are  required  in 
making  glass.  There  are  six  kinds,  each  requiring  its 
-own  peculiar  manufacture,  building  and  furnace, — 
bottle,  crown,  sheet- window,  plate,  flint  and  colored 
glass.  There  are  many  materials  and  processes  which 
enter  into  the  making  of  these  different  kinds  of  glass 
■which  cannot  be  enumerated  here.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses flinty  sand,  lime  and  soda  are  used.  These  in- 
gredients are  put  into  melting-pots  made  of  clay,  and 
being  subjected  to  great  heat  form  liquid  glass.  The 
process  of  annealing  or  tempering  requires  the  greatest 
care  and  watchfulness.  If  not  well  done  the  articles 
will,  it  may  be  months  afterward,  break  suddenly  and 
without  warning. 

Uses.- — For  windows,  vessels  of  all  kinds,  flasks,  test 
tubes,  lenses,  toys,  etc. 

Propertie.t. — Transparent.  Under  strong  heat  it  be- 
comes soft  and  pliable,  and  may  be  moulded  into  many 
shapes.  (Heat  a  glass  tube  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp 
and  after  a  time  by  gently  pulling  at  each  end  it  can  be 
drawn  out  into  a  fine  thread.  Heated  still  further  the 
glass  becomes  liquid,  and  can  be  poured  into  moulds  to 
form  vessels  of  different  shapes).  The  weather,  burial 
in  the  ground,  or  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  acids  has 
no  effect  on  glass.  All  of  these  influences  tarnish 
metals,  wood  and  many  other  substances.      (Test  this  by 


showing  that  acids  are  kept  in  glass  bottles  with  glass 
stoppers,  and  then  show  the  effect  upon  a  splint  of  wood, 
or  a  piece  of  iron  or  copper  wire,  by  putting  it  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid)  Glass  is  hard.  (How  is  it  cut  ?)  Its 
hardness  varies  according  to  the  substances  used  in  its 
manufacture.  Common  window  and  test  tube  glass  is 
vevy  hard.  (Why  1}  Spectacle  glass  and  that  used  for 
lenses  is  generally  softer.     (Why  1) 

Experiment  and  question  wherever  possible  in  giv- 
ing the  lesson.  Require  the  children  to  make  a  list  of 
all  uses  of  glass  that  they  know  of. 

Sounds  of  Letters. 
A  teacher  sends  the  following  :  In  schools  where  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  are  taught,  the  following  exercises 
for  seat  work  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  Make  lists 
of  words  either  from  the  lesson  or  from  the  book 
in  which  o  has  the  sound  of  ah,  as  in  Tom. 
e         "  "       eh       "     hen. 

a         "  "       ah       "     hat. 

i  "  "        ih        "     big, 

"        u         "  "       mA       "     tub. 

ee        "  "        e  "     three. 

"       00        "  "  as  in  soon,  food. 

"        ch       "  soft  sound  as  in  watch. 
"        ch        "  sound  of  k  as  in  school. 
"        sh  has  the  sound  as  in  shell,  fish. 
"        the  final  ed  has  the  sound  of  t  as  in  watched- 
"  "         ed  has  the  sound  of  d  as  in  turned. 

"  "         ed  makes    a  syllable  by  itself    as  in 

ended. 
"  "        e  makes  the  vowel  before  it  long,  as 

in  stove,  came. 

"  "         y  has    the  sound  of  ee,  as  in  happy, 

nearly. 
"  "        y  has  the  sound  of  i,  as  in  fly. 

"        c  with  an  i  before  it,  has   the  sound  of  s,  as  in 
nice. 
These  exercises  can  be  varied  to    suit   the  different 
grades,  and  an  ingenious  teacher  will  be  able  to  think 
of  many  more.  I.   B. 

FiVE-MiNUTE  Exercises. 

These  exercises  in  letter-writing  were  prepared  for  the 
lowest  class  in  the  high  school.  New  Haven  : 

1.  Write  to  a  merchant  in  another  city  asking  for 
samples  and  prices  of  goods. 

2.  Write  a  formal  note  inviting  an  acquaintance  to 
a  social  gathering  at  your  home. 

.3.      Write  a  formal  note  accepting  an  invitation  to 
dinner. 

4.  Decline  an  invitation  to  accompany  a  friend  to  a 
concert. 

5.  Write  an  informal  note  to  a  friend  in  a  distant 
town,  inviting  him  or  her  to  make  you  a  visit. 

6.  Write  an  informal  note  announcing  some  good 
news. 
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7.  Write  a  note  to  accompany  aChristmas  gift  which 
you  send  to  a  friend.  i 

8.  Write  a  not«  asking  a  person  to  contribute  money 
to  some  good  cause. 

9.  Write  to  some  noted  man,  asking  for  his  auto- 
graph. 

10.  Write  a  note  commendiug  some  book  whicli  you 
Imve  recently  read.  i 

11.  Apply  for  a  situation  as  clerk,  book-keeper,  or 
teacher.      State  brietiy  your  iiualifications. 

How  TO  Savb  Ti.me. 

1.  Come  to  school  with  a  definite  plan  of  work  for 
the  day. 

2.  Never  permit  a  partiall}'  prepared  lesson  to  pass. 

3.  Bear  down  hard  on  the  essential  points  of  the 
lesson. 

4.  Don't  talk  too  much  yourself. 

r).     Take  plenty  of  time  for  assigning  the  next  lesson, 
t).      Follow  your    programme    to    the  letter.      Never 
allow  a  recitation  to  run  over  time. 

7.  Require  neat  work  on  slates  and  on  the  black- 
board. 

8.  Keep  your  pupils  so  busily  engaged  at  their  work 
that  they  will  have  no  time  for  mischief-making. 

9.  Be  careful  to  have  the  right  temperature  and  the 
room  properly  ventilated  all  the  time. 

10.  Have  method  in  calling  and  dismissing  classes  ; 
in  passing  to  and  fro  from  tiie  board,  and  in  dismissals 
for  noon  and  other  intermissions.  —  Ex. 

A  Good  Kinu  of  Training. 

I  visited  a  room  whose  school  housekeeping  is  done 
by  the  children  in  relays  of  four.  They  hiive  been  care- 
fully trained  by  the  teacher  to  do  a  definite  number  of 
things  each  day,  and  to  watch  for  extras.  These  duties 
are  to  be  done  promptly,  willingly,  and  thoroughly, 
without  reminder  from  the  teacher.  Faithful  service 
for  the  week  is  rewarded  with  an  earlier  dismissal  of  the 
four  on  Friday  afternoon.      Each  new  four  welcome  their 

turn  to  serve. — Atnericnn  Primary  Teacher. 
t 

The  Library  Ad  a  Teacher. 

The  primary  school  is  not  the  only  school  in  which 
busy  work  is  profitable.  In  almost  every  school  there 
are  odd  and  ends  of  time  which  have  no  specified  work, 
or  there  are  pupils  for  whom  the  work  of  the  average 
pupil  does  not  furnish  sulKcient  employment.  There 
are  very  few  pupils  who  spend  their  long  winter  even- 
ings profital)ly.  All  have  some  spare  time  every  week, 
which  they  can  devote  to  reading. 

For  all  circumstances  like  these,  the  school  library  is 
a  great  helper.  It  becomes  an  assistant  teacher  for 
many  hours  of  school  time,  and  an  au.xiliary  teacher  for 
many  hours  outside  of  school.  More  than  this,  its  teach- 
ings are  in  line  with  the  work  of  the  school  ;  for  every- 
thing that  is  put  into  the  school  library  may  be  read 
profitably  by  the  pupil  who  will  read  it.  Much  also 
that  is  found  in  the  library  is  in  line  with  the  work 
being  done  in  the  te.xt  books  and  serves  to  supplement  it. 
No  better  assistant  teacher  can  be  found  than  a  well 
selected  school  library. — Oklahoma  School  Uera'd. 


SPBLLINfi    ExiRCIMB. 

Pleurisy  ;  erroneouH  ;  discernible  ;  procedure  ;  occur- 
rence ;  alleged  ;  excellency  ;  facetious  ;  enilMirntHH  : 
incessant  ;  autopsy  ;  heresy  ;  interfering  ;  imticeable  ; 
amateur  ;  appellate  ;  corroborate  ;  acquittal  ;  acceptable; 
palisade  ;  discrepancy  ;  parallel. 

Who  Said  It  ( 
Name  the  authors  of  the  following  sayings  : 

1.  There  is  no  such  word  as  fail. 

2.  Man  wants  but  little  here  Ijelow. 

3.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

4.  God's  mills  grind  slow  but  sure. 

5.  The  child  is  father  to  the  man. 

6.  Trip  the  light  fantastic  toe. 

7.  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

8.  Laugh  and  grow  fat. 

[Answers  next  month.  1 

Primary  Lanouaob  Work. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  below  with  words 
cho-sen  from  this  list  :  rises,  seen,  lays,  rode,  rung,  sitting, 
lies,  setting,  rowed,  their's,  those,  saw,  me,  I,  would, 
should,  shall,  theirs,  could. 

1.  Carlo quietly  on  the  grass. 

2.  John  is  by  him. 

3.  The  school  l)ell  has . 

4.  John and  starts  away. 

5.  Have  you the  new  bridge  1 

6.  I over    it  on    the    car   and  I a  boat 

under  it. 

7.  I  hope  that  I have  a  ride  too. 

8.  Father  said   that  I ,  if  I not  be  tardy 

for  a  month. 

9.  Did  you  see l)oys  1 

10.  Yes,  I them. 

11.  They  wanted  Willie  and to  play  ball. 

12.  We  played   with   my  bat,   after was    broken. 

-  -American  JourtuU  of  Education. 

Nature  Study  Spelling. 

Make  a  list  of  names  of  domestic  and  wild  animals 
of  your  locality,  and  learn  to  spell  them.  Noted  wild 
animals  of  other  localities.  The  following  exercises 
are  suggestive. 

1.  I.«ad  pupils  to  understand  tlie  meaning  of  "ani- 
mal." In  a  restricted  sense  it  means  a  beast,  and  many 
persons  never  learn  its  broatler  meaning. 

2.  What  is  a  quadruped  (  Make  a  list  of  quad- 
rupeds. 

3.  What  is  a  bird  I     Make  a  list  of  birds. 

4.  What  is  a  fowl  f     Make  a  list  of  fowls. 
.").      What  is  a  fish  \     Make  a  list  of  fishes. 

C.      What  is  a  reptile  J     Make  a  list  of  reptiles. 
7.      What  is  a  moilusk  1     Make  a  list  of  molluska. 
•><.      What  is  an  insect  1     Make  a  list  of  insects, 
i).      What  is  a  domestic  animal  1     Make  a  list  of  do- 
mestic animals  — l'rarti.-al  Ediioitioti. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Plea  for  the  "  Little  Ones  "  in  the  Country 
Section. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed,  to  see  this  Kindergarten 
column  opened  in  the  Review,  and  I  have  been 
thinking  that  through  it,  we.  Kindergarten  and  Prim- 
ary teachers,  might  help  the  little  folks  in  the  country 
sections. 

The  country  teacher  has  from  four  to  seven,  eight  or 
nine  grades.  How  little  time  she  has  for  the  children 
who  have  all  their  lives  been  running  and  playing  and 
living  the  free,  beautiful  out-door  life  that  most  of  us  so 
fondly  remember,  and  who  are  suddenly  one  bright 
summer  day  shut  up  within  the  four  walls  of  a  country 
school  room  ! 

I  know  two  little  people,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  respectively 
seven  and  five  years  of  age,  who  in  August  began  their 
school  life.  In  their  home  they  examine  the  flowers,  they 
counted  the  pieces  in  the  nasturtium's  dress,  and  the 
stamens  inside  ;  they  take  a  lively  interest  in  caterpillar 
and  butterfly  life,  and  know  by  observation  the  habits 
of  some  of  the  birds,  etc.  ;  they  have  their  kindergarten 
"sticks,"  out  of  which  they  make  ladders,  hoes,  rakes, 
houses,  barns,  etc.  Now  those  two  little  ones  have  two 
miles  to  trudge  to  school,  and  although  their  teacher  is 
an  exceptionally  bright,  intelligent,  young  girl,  yet  how 
little  time  she  has  to  give  to  those  children,  excepting  to 
hear  their  reading  and  spelling  and  attend  to  their 
arithmetic.  If  she  only  knew  how  to  use  some  of  our 
cheapest  kindergarten  material,  how  busy  the  little 
fingers  would  be  and  how  happy  it  would  make  the 
children  to  continue  the  sweet,  intelligent  home  life  in 
the  school. 

Then  I  met  another  child  who  also  started  for  school 
in  August.  Poor  little  heathen  !  He  hardly  knew  there 
was  a  God — in  fact,  though  smart  enough  at  tricks,  he 
seemed  to  know  nothing.  Imagine  the  world  of  beauty 
it  would  bring  into  that  child's  life,  could  his  teacher  get 
some  idea  of  our  kindergarten  tools,  if  we  may  so  call 
them,  and  without  taking  much  of  her  own  time,  lead 
him  to  use  them. 

A\'ill  not  some  of  our  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
teachers  who  enjoy  the  blessed  privileges  of  knowing 
some-tiling  of  the  educational  value  of  the  kindergarten 
material,  come  forward  with  some  hints, .some  suggestion.s, 
and  some  really  practical  remarks  as  to  how  the  country 
teacher  can  with  little  expense  wisely  introduce  the 
same  among  her  younger  classes. 
Daitmoiilh,  N.  S.  M.  A.   HAMILTON. 


Miss  Josephine  Howe,  Principal  of  the  Kindergarten 
Department  of  the  Blind  .School,  Halifax,  has  gone  to 


Boston  and  other  cities  of  the  New  England  States  to 
visit  Blind  Schools  and  Kindergarten  and  to  observe 
the  results  of  the  Fletcher  System  of  teaching  music. 
Miss  Callanan,  her  assistant,  fills  her  place  in  her  ab- 
sence. Both  ladies  are  graduates  of  the  Dartmouth 
Kindergarten  Training  Class. 


Fables  for  the  Little' Ones. 

Mt 

Upon  the  board  write  a  list  of  words  the  children 
may  be  in  doubt  about  spelling.  Then  read  the  fable 
to  them  and  ask  them  to  write  it. 

Little  ones  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  can  write  these 
fables  as  readily  as,  "I  see  a  cat." 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

fox  high  jumped  said  them 

grapes        vine  could  want  sour 

A  fox  saw  some  grapes. 

They  were  on  a  high  vine. 

The  fox  jumped  and  jumped. 

He  could  not  get  them. 

At  last  the  fox  said  :  "  I  do  not  want  them.  They 
are  sour  grapes." 


The  Frog  and  the  Ox. 

drink  killed  wished 

stepped  another  puffed 


ox  drink  killed  wished  burst 

brook        stepped  another  puffed  happy 

An  ox  came  to  a  brook  to  drink. 

The  ox  stepped  on  a  frog  and  killed  it. 

Another  frog  ^^'ished  to  be  as  big  as  an  ox. 

She  puffed  and  puffed  and  at  last  she  burst. 

It  is  best  to  be  happy  as  we  are. 

The  Cat  and  the  Birds. 

some  birds  were  must  coat 

told  sick  said  about  cure 

Some  one  told  the  cat  that  the  birds  were  sick. 
The  cat  said,  "  I  must  go  and  see  about  this." 
So  he  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  and  took  some  pills  in 
a  box. 

Then  he  went  to  see  the  birds.  , 

"  I  hear  you  are  sick,"  said  the  cat.  "  I  have  come 
to  cure  you." 

"  O,  O,"  said  the  birds,  "  We  can  get  well  without 
you.  You  will  not  cure  ns.  You  came  to  eat  us.  We 
know  you,  old  cat." — American  Primary  Teacher. 


Language  Alive. 

Send  half  of  the  class  to  the  board  and  tell  them  all 
to  draw  a  picture  of  a  ball,  and  write  five  statements 
and  five  questions  about  it.  Then  let  them  draw  a 
picture  of  something  they  saw  on  the  dinner  table,  and 
write  all  they  know  about  it. 

Let  the  boys  draw  a  picture  of  a  kite,  the  girls  a 
picture  of  a  doll,  and  tell  of  what  material  each  is  made. 
Insist  on  rapid  sketches  ;  pay  attention  to  capital  letters 
and  punctuation  marks. 

Let  lively  criticism  follow  as  pupils  read  work.  Try 
it  on  a  dull  day,  the  results  will  surprise  you. — Primary 
Education. 
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Natukk  Questions     Watkh. 

1.  Wlu'ie    <l<»os   lln)   wiiU-r   ill    the   lirixjk    iiiiil    livor 
uoiui-  from  f 

2.  Where  Joes  it  };o  ? 

."?.      In   what    direction    must  a  brook  or  river    tlow  ( 

Why] 

4.      Wlittt  do  wo  mean  \)y  the  slope  of  the  land  ] 

').    Why  are  some  hrooks  and  rivers  lapid,  olliers  slow? 

G.      Wh}'  do  hrooks  and  rivers  wind  about  t 

7.      Is  the    land    drained    or    watered   by  a  brook  or 

river  ? 

t<.      In  what  portion  of  a  basin  must  a  brook  or  river 

make  its  b.'d  ? 

9.  Do  brooks  wind  more  in  level  or  hilly  countries  ? 
Why  1. 

10.  Which  flows  more  rapidl}',  straij;ht  or  winding 
brcH.ks  ?     Why  ( 

1  1       How  much  land  does  a  brook  or  river  drain  I 
12.      What  causes  brooks  and  rivers  to  overflow  their 
batiks  'i 

i;{.      Head  the  story  of  "  The  Leak  in    the  Dyke." 

14.  How  many  slopes  must    every  brook   or    river 
basin  have  1     Why  ? 

15.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  earth's  surface 
were  level  J 

1 G.    Where  are  brooks  and  rivers  generally  the  widest  t 

17.  How    do    brooks   and   rivers    get    their    water 
during  dry  seasons  t 

18.  Where  is  the  greater  quantity   of  water,  in  the 
banks  or  bed  ? 

19.  Whieh  holds  moisture  longer,  sand  or  loam"! 

20.  Why  don't  rains    till  the  soil  !     What  becomes 
of  the  water  1 — Normal  Instructor. 

One  Wat  of  Treating  Temper. 

We  were  one  day  greatly  amazed  to  find  a  little  friend 
of  3  years,  a  sweet,  lovable  child,  as  we  had  always  seen 
her,  upon  the  floor  in  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  screaming, 
kicking,  and  pulling  her  own  hair,  holding  her  chubby, 
dimpled  fists  before  her  tear-filled  eyes  and  redoubling 
her  screams  at  every  hank  of  golden  filament.  Her  wise 
and  lovely  mother  .sat  beside  her,  sewing  and  softly 
humming  a  tune  the  child  loved,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  excitement,  and  silently  checked  our  spontaneous 
attempts  at  conciliation,  an  attempt  violently  resented 
by  the  unreasoning  child.  This,  I  learned,  was  not  her 
first  tantrum,  and,  as  formerly,  originated  in  a  failure  to 
receive  desired  and  immediate  personal  attention. 
Various  corrections  had  been  previously  tried,  but  wholly 
without  cure.  Now  during  two  full  hours  the  demon- 
strations continued,  utterly  unheeded,  till  a  sleep  of 
exhaustion  succeeded,  which  lasted  ((uite  as  long.  When 
the  blue  eyes  again  opened  they  had  a  strange  expression 
of  ini|uiry,  then  a  shade  of  apparent  memory  ;  a  frown 
and  a  kick  followed,  but,  like  her  very  presence,  all 
were  ignored.  A  long  season  of  reflection  then  followed 
after  which  she  crept  from  her  cradle  and  with  a  smile 
of  cherubic  sweetness  presented  herself  at  her  mother's 
side  for  a  kiss,  which  was  cordially  given  with  the  usual 
caress  and  the  naughtine.ss  of  the  afternoon  wa-s  never 
alluded  to  by  mother  or  child,  nor  did  that  temper  ever 
again  manifest  itself. —  Ex. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Ureal  lirilain  and  (iermany  have  formed  an  allianoe 
to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  ke«p 
Chinese  ports  open.  'I'liis  alliance  U'twwn  the  two  great 
Teutonic  empires  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ini{iortant  event 
that  has  yet  arisen  from  the  situation  of  afTaint  in  China. 

The  arrival  of  (leneral  von  Waldersee,  the  Ucrman 
oUicer  who  is  to  command  the  allied  forces  in  China, 
and  the  opening  of  negotiations  for  peace,  are  the  chief 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  Northern  China  during 
the  month. 

Pao  Ting  Fu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Chi  Li, 
was  occupied  by  the  allies  on  Octol)er  17.  It  is  a  city 
of  considerable  size,  and  contains  sorae  celebrated  tem- 
ples, in  one  of  which  there  is  an  idol  witli  forty-two 
arms. 

In  .Southern  China  there  is  a  formidable  revolution 
against  the  Mancliu  dyna.sty,  at  the  hea<J  of  which  move- 
ment i.s  the  reformer.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  Though  Sun  in 
thought  to  be  friendly  to  foreigners,  and  imbued  with 
western  ideas,  the  situation  is  considered  serious. 


Embarking  secretly,  for  fear  of  his  own  people,  ex- 
President  Kruger  has  sailed  on  a  Dutch  warship  for 
Europe.  He  will  not  Ije  allowed  to  carry  on  any  plots 
against  the  Hritish,  and  will  look  in  vain  for  any  prac- 
tical assistance  from  the  European  governments. 

Boer  aggressions  still  continue  ;  but  the  enemy  is  now 
scattered  and  must  soon  yield  to  a  vigorous  police,  which 
will  be  established  throughout  the  newly  annexed  ter- 
ritories under  General  Baden-Powell. 

Prince  Christian  Victor  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  an 
officer  in  the  British  service,  and  a  grand.son  of  t^ueen 
Victoria,  died  of  enteric  fever  at  Pretoria. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  November,  the 
steamship  "  Idaho"  arrived  at  Halifax,  bringing  Ijack  a 
part  of  the  first  contingent  of  Canadian  volunteers  from 
South  Africa.  A  grand  demonstration  of  welcome 
awaited  them,  the  principal  feature  of  wliich  was  a 
religious  service  of  thanksgiving  and  the  singing  of  T« 
Dfitm  by  the  troops.  In  every  city  along  the  line  of 
their  route  they  met  with  most  enthusiastic  popular 
demonstrations,  and  the  scenes  at  the  celebration  of  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith  were  outdone  in  the  reception  of 
the  returned  heroes  of  Poardeberg.  The  remainder  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  regiment  has  soiled  from  Cape 
Town  for  home. 

From  Australia  and  New  ZeaUnd  comes  the  proposal 
that  the  Imperial  government  shall  fix  a  date  for  rejoic- 
ings throughout  the  empire  on  the  close  of  the  Soath 
African  war. 


Prof.  Max  Mueller,  of  Oxford  University,  one  of  the 
world's  most  eminent  scholars,  distinguishetl  for  his 
studies  in  philology  and  Oriental  literature,  die<l  Oct. 
2St;h.      He  was  of  (Jerman  birth  but  a  citizen  of  England. 

The  presidential  election  in  tlie  United  States  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  Cth,  re.sulte<l  in  the  return  of  President 
McKinley,    republican,    for  a  second    term,  ami    Vice- 
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president  Roosevelt,  late  governor  of  New  York,  by  a 
large  majority.  The  house  of  representatives  has  also 
a  large  republican  majority. 

The  Dominion  elections  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  7th, 
resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Laurier  (liberal)  govern- 
ment by  a  large  majority.  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  North  West 
Territories  gave  the  liberals  large  majorities.  (In 
Quebec  the  proportion  is  seven  liberals  to  one  liberal- 
conservative).  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia  gave 
a  considerable  liberal-conservative  majority.  Every 
member  of  the  government  was  returned,  but  the 
opposition  leaders,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Geo.  E.  Foster, 
Hugh  John  Macdonald,  met  defeat. 

Wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions  mark  this  clo.s- 
ing  year  of  a  wonderful  century.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  discovery  of  a  new  anesthetic,  called  eucaine,  by 
the  use  of  which  surgical  operations  are  rendered  pain- 
less while  the  patient  remains  conscious.  The  preparation 
is  said  to  be  free  from  the  dangers  which  attend  the 
use  of  cocaine. 

Italian  scientists  have  recently  had  great  success  in 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  yellow  fever,  malaria  and 
consumption.  It  was  an  Italian  physician  in  Monte- 
video who  discovered  the  microbe  of  yellow  fever  ;  and 
now  another  Italian  claims  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment the  reward  of  $100,000  offered  for  a  remedy 
for  the  disease.  To  an  Italian  student  of  the  last 
century  belongs  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  that 
mosquitoes  were  the  means  of  conveying  malaria  to 
man  ;  and  an  Italian  of  the  present  day  has  identified 
the  fatal  microbe  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  particular 
species  of  mosquito  in  which  it  completes  its  round  of 
life,  and  by  the  sting  of  which  it  is  communicated  to  the 
human  victim.  Curiously,  it  is  now  surmised  that 
ancient  dwellings  with  high  walls,  in  which  there  were 
no  windows,  were  .so  built  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of 
mosquitoes,  the  insect  never  flying  high.  Improvements 
in  medicine  have  sensibly  diminished  the  mortality  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  from  diphtheria, 
small-pox  and  typhoid  ;  and  an  Italian  has  discovered 
a  remedy,  not  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  which,  introduced 
into  them,  destroys  the  microbe  of  consumption. 

Molten  wood  is  a  new  invention  which  comes  from 
the  forests  of  France.  The  substance  is  hard,  but  can 
be  shaped  and  polished  at  will.  It  is  impervious  to 
water  and  acids,  and  is  a  perfect  non-conductor  of 
electricity.  Great  results  are  expected  from  this 
discovery. 

Count  Ferdinand  de  Zeppelin  has  made  another  suc- 
cessful trial  of  his  airship,  which  is  a  dirigible  balloon  cf 
about  400  feet  in  length.  Professor  A.  Giaham  Bell, 
of  telephone  fame,  is  about  returning  to  his  laboratory 
in  Nova  Scotia,  to  continue  his  experiments  in  aerial 
navigation.  He  believes  the  problem  will  be  solved, 
but  not  by  the  use  of  balloons,  which  at  best,  can  only  be 
of  practical  use  in  light  currents  of  air. 

A  number  of  Italian  railways  will  .shortly  adopt  the 
electric  system.  A  third  conducting  rail  will  be  laid 
alongside  the  main  rails  and  a  single  car,  or  trains  of  two 
or  three  cars,  will  run  at  frequent  intervals. 


A  noiseless  street  car  wheel  has  been  introduced  on 
Chicago  street  cars. 

It  is  announced  that  the  metric  .system  of  measure- 
ment will  be  adopted  in  Russia. 

Marconi,  the  inventor  of  wireless  telegraphy,  has 
made  an  improvement  in  his  system,  and  tall  poles  are 
no  longer  required.  He  has  recently  telegraphed  sixty 
miles  with  a  cylinder  four  feet  high. 

A  new  railway  has  been  opened  from  Quebec  to  Parry 
Sound.  It  will  be  chiefly  used  in  bringing  grain  to 
Quebec  for  shipment. 

Telegraph  communication  with  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle  is  now  practically  completed,  and  a  signal  station 
will  be  erected  on  the  island. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  party  in  Brazil  will  begin  a 
revolution  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy. 

A  fierce  tribal  revolt  has  broken  out  in  Morocco. 

The  new  census  of  the  United  States  gives  the  total 
population  of  the  country,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
as  76,295,220  ;  an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  six  Australian  states  are  now  engaged  in  dividing 
their  respective  territories  into  federal  electorates. 
From  .some  one  of  these  electoral  districts  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  federal  area  upon  which  the  capital  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  to  be  built  will  have  to  be  cut  o£F, 
after  the  Federal  Parliament  has  decided  upon  the  site. 
The  government  has  invited  the  premiers  of  Canada  and 
Cape  Colony  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  betrothal  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
Duke  of  MecklenburgSchwerin  is  announced. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  colonial  council,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  protesting  against  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants 
was  in  favor  of  annexati.^n,  but  this  action  of  their  chief 
legislative  body  dispels  the  illusion. 

There  is  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  Philippines. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Fiji  government  is  taking  steps 
to  federate  with  New  Zealand.  The  Fiji  Islands  are 
over  two  hundred  in  number,  and  about  eighty  of  them 
are  inhabited.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at 
about  125,000,  of  whom  perhaps  4000  are  Europeans. 

Sian,  or  Si  Ngan,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  and 
the  present  place  of  refuge  of  the  court,  was  abandoned 
eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  believed 
by  those  familiar  with  Chinese  character  and  superstition 
that  the  imperial  family  will  never  again  occupy  the 
Forbidden  City  at  Peking,  since  it  has  been  profaned  by 
the  intrusion  of  foreigners  The  tiiumpliant  march  of 
the  allied  troops  through  its  sacred  halls  was  intended 
and  accepted  as  a  de.secration.  Si  Ngan  has  never  been 
so  desecrated  ;  and  from  its  remote  situation  is  compara- 
tively safe  from  such  a  punishment.  It  has  a  Jai'go 
trade  with  Central  Asia.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans,  but  they  have  always  been  loyal  to  the 
Chine.se  throne. 
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Teachers'  Conventions. 


VicTOKiA  County,  N.  B.,  Tkachkhs'  Instititk. 
The  Victoria  County,  N.  D.,  Teacliers'  Instiiut*,  met 
at  Grand  Falls,  September  27th  ai.d  L'Sth,  Inspector 
Meagher,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  following;  otlicers 
were  elected  :  Miss  IJessie  Scutt,  president  ;  Artliur  II. 
Shea,  vice-president ;  Miss  Alice  Everett,  secretary- 
treasurer ;  Mr.  I  lay  ward  and  Miss  Wood,  additional 
members  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Hay  ward,  Principal  of  the  Grand  Falls  Superior 
School,  read  an  interesting;  paper  on  "  Supplementary 
Woik."  He  advocated  supplementary  work  in  all  sub- 
jects. In  arithmetic  the  teacher  should  frame  a  set  of 
questions,  especially  adapted  to  the  every  day  work  of 
the  community  where  he  teaches  ;  extra  reading  may  be 
given  on  current  events,  the  Family  Herald  is  an  ex- 
cellent paper,  in  Geography  from  stories  on  travel,  etc. 
"  Object  Teaching"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by 
by  Miss  Scott.  It  should  form  thebasis  ofal  I  instruction 
that  is  given  throughout  the  school.  It  shouhJ  be  given 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  children  into  contact 
with  Nature  in  every  direction,  a  sort  of  network  be- 
tween their  thoughts  and  the  world  around.  Study  the 
object  well  beforehand,  witli  the  purpose  of  seeing  how 
much  the  object  itself  can  be  made  to  tell,  that  the 
children  may  understand  and  learn  lessons  from  it,  not 
from  the  teacher's  talk  about  it.  Do  not  give  definitions 
and  get  the  children  to  repeat  them.  Rather  get  them 
to  make  definitions  for  themselve.s,  so  that  they  shall 
understand  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read  at  the  In- 
stitute was  one  on  "  iiirds,"  by  Mr.  Thos.  Rogers.  It 
dealt  largely  with  the  ornithology  of  New  iJrunswick, 
of  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  an  extensive  knowledge.  He 
explained  liow  the  most  of  our  common  birds  may  easily 
be  recognized,  their  song,  shape  of  bill,  make  of  feet, 
noise  of  their  wings  in  flight,  et*.  He  advised  that 
more  instruction  in  bird  life  he  given  in  our  .schools, 
stating  that  many  of  our  most  common  birds  are  un- 
known l)y  most  people.  He  explained  the  valuable  use 
of  birds  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  strongly  advised 
greater  protection  for  them.  "  A  Defect  Arising  from 
our  Graded  System  and  its  Reu)edy,"  was  very  ably  dealt 
with  by  Inspector  F.  I>.  Aleagher,  M.  A.  Our  present 
graded  .system  produces  better  average  results,  but  its 
cardinal  defect  is  that  the  bright  pupils  are  in  many 
cases  compelled  to  keep  pace  with  the  slow  and  dull, 
and  are  thus  apt  to  lose  heart  in  their  work.  Individual 
teaching  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
When  the  class  work  has  been  completed  by  the  bright, 
pupils,  additional  exercises  may  be  given  them  at  which 
they  may  work  by  themselves  with  occasional  direction 
by  the  teacher,  leaving  the  latter  free  to  paj'  particular 
attention  to  the  less  capable  and  weak  pupils.  Along  a 
higher  plane  the  honor  course  in  colleges  is  an  example 
of  how  bright  students  ma)'  be  encouraged  in  their 
particular  bents  without  detracting  from  the  attention 
paid  to  the  average  student.  Tact  and  patience  must 
be  the  teacher's  motto  in  conducting  individual  work, 
as  so  many  side  issues  are  connected  with  its  succes-sful 


treatment,  in  which  tlio  study  of  cliaracter  U  by  no 
means  an  inconsiderable  part. 

The  session  of  Fridiiy  afternoon  wa«  adjiiurne<l  that 
the  t«'achers  might  m*ke  an  excursion   U>  the  Falls 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Wilson's  Hall  on  Fri- 
day evening.  The  Inspector  took  the  chair  and  opened 
willi  a  short  address,  in  his  easy  graceful  way,  on  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Day, 
the  popular  secretary.  The  Chief  SupcrinU-ndent,  Dr. 
Inch,  was  most  happy  in  his  remarks,  anil  during  his 
interesting  addre.ss  was  listened  to  with  lapt  attention. 
He  spoke  of  the  changes  in  the  school  law  an<l  coume 
of  instruction,  and  also  i>f  the  wonderful  improvements 
tliat  have  taken  place  in  the  present  century  in  our 
schools.  Higher  salaries  wuuld  keep  teachers  longer  in 
the  profession.  He  spoke  on  many  other  topics  of  vital 
interest  to  teachers  and  ratepayers.  Com. 


West  Ccrnwali.is,  N.  S.,  Tkachk.rs'  Institute. 

The  teachers  of  Berwick  and  the  vicinity  have  formed 
an  association  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  mero- 
l)ers  by  the  discus-^ion  of  (|uestions  relating  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  The  second  meeting  was  held 
in  the  schoolroom,  Berwick,  Octolier  Cth,  when  a  con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Mr.  Willis  Margeson,  principal  of  Waterville 
school,  was  elected  president,  and  Miss  Ixittie  Chute, 
teacher  of  South  Berwick  school,  secretary.  An  afldress 
on  "  How  to  Teach  Geography,"  was  given  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Margeson,  and  the  (luestion  was  di.scussed 
by  the  meeting. 

The  half  hour  for  questions  by  members  was  taken 
up  with  a  di.scussion  on  "  How  to  find  Time  to  Teach 
all  the  Classes  in  a  ^liscellaneous  School."  One  sug- 
gestion was,  that  part  of  the  work  for  upper  grades  be 
written,  especially  in  such  subjects  as  geography,  history 
and  geometry. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Prof.  W.  C.  Murray,  Dalhousie 
College,  suggesting  a  course  of  pedagogical  reading  to 
be  taken  up  b}*  the  association. 

The  meetings  are  held  fortnightly  on  Fridays  at  3.45 
p.  m.,  in  the  Berwick  schoolroom.  All  the  memlwrs 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  discussions,  and  the 
association  promises  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  teachers 
attending.  Com. 

RTwick,  Ootolwr  7th. 


Kknt  Coi'NTV   Institutk. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  County 
Teachers'  Insiitute  was  held  at  Richibucto,  on  the  4lh 
and  ."jth  October,  Inspector  (ieo.  Smitli  in  tlie  chair. 
The  attendance  was  one  of  the  largest  on  reconi  of  this 
institute,  and  the  proceetiings  were  conducted  with  much 
spirit  and  interest.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  (J. 
tiirvan  on  the  Teacher's  Self-improvement,  in  which  was 
urged  the  importance  of  giving  time  for  pn-paration  for 
school  work,  reading  regularly  gixx.!  Knglish  literature, 
and  the  formation  of  reading  clubs  for  this  purpose. 
G.  U.  Hay  gave  a  talk  on  Nature-work,  and  an 
illustrative  les-son  in  the  fields  soon  after  to  the  members 
of  the  institute  on  the  .same  subject.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Cowpertliwaite,  principal  of  the  grammar  school,  read  a 
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paper  on  School  Government,  which  produced  an  excel- 
lent impression.  The  main  points  emphasized  in  the 
paper  were  to  maintain  the  pupils'  interest  in  and  out 
of  school,  to  get  him  to  do  his  work  faithfully,  and  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  cheerful  co  opersftion  in  all  the  school 
duties.  Mr.  A.  Daigle  treated  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
series  of  French  readers  in  use  in  the  schools.  Miss 
Susie  A.  Daley  gave  an  excellent  les.son  on  the  effects 
of  alcohol.  These  papers  called  for  animated  discussions 
in  which  many  members  of  the  institute  took  part. 

The  public  educational  meeting  on  Thursday  evening, 
Oct.  -tth,  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Richibucto,  showed 
the  hearty  interest  of  the  people  in  education.  The 
hall,  tastefully  decorated  with  bunting  and  autumn 
leaves,  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Inspector  Smith,  G.  U.  Hay,  Rev.  A.  D. 
McLeod  and  Geo.  V.  Mclnerney,  M.  P.,  and  a  fine 
musical  programme  was  carried  out. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  G.  A. 
Coates  ;  vice-president,  Miss  Mary  Chrystal  ;  sec.-treas., 
R.  G.  Girvan  ;  additional  members  of  the  executive, 
Misses  M.  Buckley  and  K.  Keswick.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Harcourt. 


United  Institute  at  BATiiuRbT. 

Three  counties  of  New  Brunswick — Northumberland, 
Gloucester,  Restigouche — were  represented  in  the  united 
Teachers'  Institute  which  met  at  Bathurst  on  the  11th 
and  12th  October.  The  attendance  consisted  of  about 
80  teachers,  the  majority  of  whom  were  from  Gloucester 
county.  The  report  of  a  case  of  small-pox  in  Bathurst, 
which  was  entirely  groundless,  served  to  keep  a  good 
many  away.  Inspector  Mersereau  made  an  opening 
address,  suggesting  many  excellent  ways  by  which  such 
an  institute  could  help  the  teachers.  Principal  E.  L. 
O'Brien  welcomed  the  teachers  to  Bathurst.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  :  Mr.  E.  L.  O'Brien,  presi- 
dent ;  Miss  Eugenie  Hache,  vice-president ;  Mr.  G.  K. 
McNaughton,  secretary-treasurer  ;  Miss  L.  H.  Garrett, 
assistant  secretary-treasurer. 

A  paper  on  the  "  First  Steps  in  Arithmetic,"  prepared 
by  R.  B.  Masterton,  of  the  Dalhousie  Superior  School, 
was  read.  It  insisted  on  a  thorough  training  in  the 
fundamentals.  Nothing  should  be  committed  to  memory 
without  a  clear  understanding  of  the  process.  A  com- 
bined nature  and  literature  lesson  was  given  to  a  primary 
class  by  Sister  Stephen,  of  the  Convent  School,  who 
was  very  successful  in  presenting  an  excellent  object 
lesson.  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay  gave  a  suggestive  lesson  on 
Nature-study  teaching,  especially  plants,  in  grades  three, 
four  and  five  of  ungraded  schools. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  fine  programme  of  addres.ses, 
readings  and  music  was  carried  out  in  the  Masonic  Hall, 
which  was  tastefully  decorated  and  crowded  with  a  large 
and  attentive  audience.  Addres.ses  were  delivered  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  E.  L.  O'Brien,  G.  U.  Hay  and  In- 
spector Mersereau.  The  latter,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
instructive  survey  of  educational  results  in  the  three 
counties  of  his  inspectorate  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  said  that  there  were  only  ten  districts  now  without 
schools — five  in  tiloucester,  three  in  Northumljerland 
and  two  in  Restigouche 


The  first  paper  on  Friday,  "  How  our  Schools  are 
supplying  the  Needs  of  Acadian  Pupils,"  was  read  by 
Mr.  P.  P.  Murray,  of  Caraquet,  in  French,  and  the 
animated  discussion  which  followed  was  carried  on  both 
in  French  and  English.  It  was  held  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  teach  Acadian  children  to  read  English 
during  their  first  two  years  at  school  ;  that  French 
readers  should  be  substituted  instead  of  the  unintelligible 
translations  of  English  ones  ;  and  that  French  primary 
texts  in  arithmetic  and  history  should  be  prescribed. 
The  point  was  strongly  emphasized  that  the  French 
pupil  leaves  school  with  no  tiaining  in  literature  and  no 
desire  to  read  anything,  either  in  French  or  English. 
The  French  teachers,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Murray,  Miss  R.  Lauza  Cormier,  Mr.  Alfred  J. 
Witzell  and  others,  presented  the  case  of  the  French 
pupil  very  forcibly,  ideas  that  were  concurred  in  by 
President  O'Brien,  Inspector  Mersereau  and  Mr.  Hay, 
in  respect  to  many  points  in  the  paper.  Inspector 
Mersereau  thought  there  would  be  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  translating  arithmetic  and  other  texts  into  French. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion  the  Institute  ad- 
journed to  the  Convent  in  the  Village,  to  listen  to  a 
very  instructive  lesson  in  reading  by  Sister  DeLourd  as 
taught  by  the  synthetic  system. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Ina  Merserean  read  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  History,  in 
which  were  considered  the  advantages  of  the  study  of 
prominent  men  and  events,  the  influence  on  the  memory, 
reason  and  imagination,  and  the  importance  of  studying 
local,  Canadian  and  British  history. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  Northumber- 
land : — Mr.  Geo.  Wathen,  Doaktown,  president  ;  Miss 
O'Brien  of  Derby,  vice-president ;  R.  W.  Alward  of 
Chatham,  secretaiy  treasurer  :  Miss  Loggie  and  Miss 
Menzies,  additional  members  of  executive.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  Northumberland 
County  Institute  in  the  Grammar  school  building, 
Chatham. 

For  Gloucester  :  E.  L.  O'Brien,  President ;  R.  Lauza 
Cormier,  Vice-president  ;  G.  K.  McNaughton,  Sec'y- 
Treasurer;  J.  Alfred  Witzell,  Eugenie  Hache,  additional 
members  of  executive.  Caraquet  was  decided  upon 
for  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

The  officers  of  the  Restigouche  Institute  remain 
the  same  as  last  year. 

[Reports  of  York  and  Westmorland  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes will  appear  in  next  number.] 


Pouring  out  knowledge  is  not  teaching. 

Hearing  les.sons  is  not  teaching. 

Hammering  a  task  in  is  not  teaching. 

Lecturing  clearly  is  not  teaching. 

No  mere  applying  of  knowledge  is  teaching. 

Teaching  is  getting  at  the  heart  and  mind,  so  that 
the  learner  begins  to  value  learning,  and  to  believe 
learning  possible  in  his  own  ca,se.— Edward  Thring. 

I  have  taken  the  Review  ever  since  it  was  published 
and  have  lost  but  one  number.  I  would  not  be  withput 
it,  and  would  not  part  with  the  back  numbers.         S. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


At  the  I'uria  exliil>itioii,  in  l.liu  room  <Iovotc<l  to  soIuhiN  und 
oiliioation,  cuii  bo  scon  a  |)hoto{jru|ih  of  the  Kinj;  Htiect  bcIiooI, 
St.  Stephen,  showing  ino8t  distinctly  the  soholiirM  und  tlicir 
Uilented  teacher,  Miss  Daisy  Hanson. — Courier. 


Dr.  D.  J.  McL«od,  chief  superintendent  of  u<lucation  in 
1'.  E.  Inland,  intends  resiifninp  liis  position  to  enj;a(;o  in  Imsi- 
ness  at  Sydney,  C.  B. 


Mr.  (i.  M.  t'ttin,  principal  of  the  Milton  school,  Vunnouth, 
N.  S. ,  has  resigned  to  tiike  the  position  of  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  Everett,  Mass.,  school. 


The  Rkview  extends  its  congratulations  to  Iiis|>ector  I!.  J. 
.McCormack,  of  1*.  E,  Island,  on  his  recent  marriage. 


(Juy.I.  McAdam,  of  Albert  Superior  School,  has  been  up- 
pointed  to  the  viceprincipaUhip  of  the  Sussex  grammar 
school  to  succeefl  Mr.  I).  \V.  Hamilton  who  resigned  to  re- 
enter the  University  of  New  Brunswii-k  to  complete  his  course. 
Mr.  McAdam,  although  young,  has  already  uii  excellent 
recoi-d  as  teacher,  and  recently  obtained  his  grammar  school 
license  with  exceptionally  high  murks.  Mr.  T.  J.  Allen,  of 
Florenceville,  has  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  McAdam,  at  Albert. 


Avard  D.  Giffin,  Louis  Head,  Shelburne  Co.,  X.  S.,  teacher, 
a  lute  student  of  the  Maritime  Business  College,  Halifax,  is  in 
charge  of  the  business  department  of  the  Horton  Academy. 


H.  J.  Stech,  late  Principal  of  the  school  at  Port  (IreviUe, 
Cumberland  Co.,  N.  S. ,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  entered 
the  Maiitime  Business  College,  Halifax,  and  was  graduateil 
on  Se|itember  .30,  receiving  the  diploma  for  com|)etency  a.s  a 
book-keeper,  from  the  Busine.ss  Educators'  Association  of 
Canada  "  with  honoi-s."  Mr.  Stech  previously  had  business 
experience,  and  this  coupled  with  his  success  av  a  teacher,  has 
secured  for  him  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Maritime  Busi- 
ness College. 


Principal  John  N.  Creed  of  the  County  Academy  at  Anna- 
|X)li3  Royal,  vacated  his  position  recently  without  previous 
notice  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  He  is  now  in  the 
United  States.  The  Commissioners  were  fortunate  in  securing 
Mr.  Clarke  M.  Gormley,  Class  A  Sc,  of  Wolfville,  to  fill  the 
position  thus  vacated.  .\lr.  Gormley  is  a  graduate  of  Acadia 
College,  and  is  a  tejicher  of  exjierience.  It  is  believed  that 
this  Academy  will  maintjtin  its  former  elticiency  under  its  new 
principal 


PriiiciiMd  H.  B.  Hogg,  of  Digby  County  Academy,  has  re- 
cently lost  his  wife  by  death.  Within  the  past  eight  months 
his  two  j-oungest  children  have  also  died.  PrincijNil  Hogg  hiw 
been  successful  in  his  management  of  this  Academy,  and  is 
highly  esteemed,  not  only  by  his  fellow- teachers,  but  by  the 
community  in  general.  He  has  the  sincere  symjmthy  of  all  in 
his  severe  l>ereavement. 


•ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


Inspector    Mcrsercau    will    visit    the    ungraded    schools    in 
Northumberland  County  during  the  remainder  of  this  term. 

The  new  Superior  school  at  Bhtckville,  N.  B.,  is  to  be  opened 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  14th  inst. 


M.  S.  E.  — Pleujw  explain  the  line  from  KiugKley'n  .S.n(j  of 
the  Three  FL'thers,  "  .-Vnd  the  night  rack  i-.i-m^  lollmi..  up 
raggo<l  and  brown." 

Wibster  defines  '  rack,'  "  Properly,  luoiiturc,  damp 
ne8.s ;  hence,  lliin,  Hying,  brt-ken  clouds, "  und  <|U()U-» 
Bacon,  "  The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move 
tlie  clouds  alwvp,  which  we  call  the  rnrk"  The  line 
means  that  ragged  hrown  clouds  rolled  up  at  nightfall. 

N.  F. — Are  the  maple  leaves,  herewith  sent,  named  correctly. 

The  Rock  or  Sugar  Maple,  the  Red  and  the  Moun- 
tain Maple  leaves  are  rightly  named.  The  other  two 
are  not.  Tliey  are  unusual  forms  of  red  maple  leaves. 
Your  study  of  the  leaves  thi.s  fall  will  enable  jou  lo 
attack   the  problem  succes-sfully  next  spring. 


S.  (a)  Please  explain  the  terms  "hereditary  monarchy." 
"constitutional  monarchy,"  and  "  limite<l  monarchy."  (h) 
Who  gained  the  victory  of  Fasho<la  ? 

(a)     Consult  a  dictionary  or  history. 

(h)  On  July  10th,  I.H9«,  Capt.  Marcluind  with  a 
French  force  raised  the  French  flag  over  Fashuda,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Nile,  two  months  previous 
to  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener's  victory  over  the  Kalifa  at 
Omdurman.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  direct  violation 
of  the  rights  of  Egypt  and  (ireat  Britain,  which  regard- 
ed the  whole  of  the  Upper  Nile  country  as  under  the 
sphere  of  British  influence  A  conflict  was  averted  on 
the  English  and  French  government-s  .settling  peaceably 
the  matter  in  dispute.  The  "  victory "  (rather  an 
incident)  was  a  diplomatic  one. 


TnK  TKAfiiEB  AS  A  Lover. — Above  everything  else, 
the  true  teacher  is  a  lover — a  lover  of  children,  a  lover 
of  mankind,  a  lover  of  his  brother  and  sister  teachers, 
a  lover  of  learning,  a  lover  of  all  things  true,  beautiful, 
and  good.  Only  a  heart  full  of  love,  running  over  with 
kindnes.s,  can  tip  and  tinge  all  its  work  with  the  charity 
which  "never  faileth." 

Unless  you  love  people,  you  cannot  teach  them  ;  un- 
less j'ou  love  them,  your  instruction  rolls  off  like  peas 
from  an  iron  clad.  If  you  love  them,  they  can  no  more 
resist  your  leaching  than  the  school  boy's  snow  man  can 
resist  the  rays  of  the  sun.  All  men,  all  pupils,  may  not 
lie  worthy  of  your  love,  but  you  must  love  them  for 
your  own  sake  ;  your  Ix'st  interest,  your  own  l)est  culti- 
vation, both  of  head  and  heart,  depend  upon  it..  If  3-00 
love  deeply,  you  may  teach  deeply  ;  but  shallow  love, 
.;ballow  teaching.— 6'oi(<A<T»i  School  Jovmul. 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 


The  four  books  under  oiir  hand,  which  embrace  some  recent 
novels  published,  will  certainly  not  carry  their  "  tired  readers 
to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest;"  butMr.  Eden  I'hillpotts,  in  "Sons 
of  the  Morning,"'  does  give  us  a  glimpse  of  that  region  now 
and  then.  In  spite  of  the  long  drawn  out  complication  of  the 
heroine's  two  loves,  and  the  rather  dreary  conclusion,  Mr. 
Phillpotts'  story  will  be  a  delight  to  all  who  care  for  fine 
descriptions  of  scenery,  made  charming  by  beautiful  English, 
keen  character  drawing,  and  humor  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy's  earlier  stories.  Indeed,  the  talk  of  Gaffer  Ash  and 
Jonah  Crampton  recalls  at  once  the  delicious  speeches  of  the 
farm  laborers  and  shepherds  of  Mr.  Hardy's  Wessex.  "I've 
always  thanked  God,"  says  (4atfer  Ash,  "as  I  was  born  so 
humble  that  I  could  live  through  my  days  without  never  being 
called  'pon  to  say  what  I  think  o'  things  in  general,  an'  the 
men  an' women  round  about. "  .  .  .  " 'Tis  the  chaps  as  have 
got  to  talk  I  be  sorry  for — the  public  warriors  and  parliament 
men,  and  such  like.  They  sweat  o'  nights,  I  reckon  ;  for  they 
be  'feared  to  talk  now  an'  again,  I'll  wager,  an'  be  still  worse 
feared  to  hold  their  peace."  We  could  easily  spare  some  of 
Mark  Endicott's  sermons  to  make  room  for  more  of  Ash's 
wisdom.  The  merits  of  "  Sons  of  the  Morning"  deserve  more 
comment  than  we  have  space  for,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
our  readers  to  find  them  out  for  themselves. 

Readers  of  Lucas  Malct's  "Counsel  of  Perfection  "  will  be 
disappointed  to  find  its  author  descending  to  such  subjects  as 
that  she  handles  in  "  The  Gateless  Barrier."^  With  the  same 
beautiful  English  (to  be  expected  from  Charles  Kingsley's 
daughter),  and  more  than  equal  skill  in  the  construction  of 
the  story  and  drawing  of  character,  there  is  a  gulf  between 
the  two  liooks  as  regards  moral  tone.  The  preface,  a  quotation 
from  Lafcadio  Hearn,  warns  us  that  we  are  to  find  the  book 
not  explanatory,  but  suggestive.  We  are  sorry  to  saj-  that  it 
is  suggestive,  in  the  disagreeable  sense  of  the  word.  Tlie 
story  is  as  follows  :  Lawrence  Rivers,  an  Englishman  of  good 
family,  a  small  lion  in  literary  circles,  has  married  in  America, 
and  is  living  there  when  summoned  to  the  deathbed  of  his 
uncle,  whose  heir  he  is.  In  the  old  family  mansion,  while  he 
waits  for  his  uncle's  death,  there  appears  to  him  a  ghost  ludy, 
with  whom  he  at  once  falls  in  love.  He  finds  that  tliis 
"  Fairy  Lady,"  as  he  calls  her,  is  the  spirit  of  the  betrothed 
of  his  great  uncle  and  namesake  who  was  killed  at  Trafalgar. 
He  himself  is  the  re-incarnation  of  this  uncle,  and  he  only  has 
power  to  call  the  girl's  spirit  into  sight.  He  strives  to  use  his 
power  still  further,  that  she,  too,  may  return  to  material  life  ; 
and  it  is  her  sense  of  the  wrong,  not  his,  that  makes  him 
desist.  It  is  an  artistic  as  well  as  moral  blemish,  we  think, 
that  after  this  point  has  been  reached,  the  character  of  the 
wife  is  shown  us  in  its  most  unfavorable  aspect,  as  if  to  justify 
the  hero's  infidelity.  The  beauty  of  the  writing  and  the  skill 
in  story  telling  is  of  such  a  high  order  that  we  regret  to  have 
to  agree  with  the  reviewer  of  the  book  in  the  London  Spectafor, 
who  says:  "To  our  feeling,  Lucas  Malet,  in  this  book,  con- 
founds the  love  which  is  immortal,  eternal  and  ennobling  with 
the  human  passion,  which,  though  natural  and  necessary,  is 
none  of  these  things.  The  human  passion  of  the  live  man  for 
the  spirit  is  not  natural  or  necessary,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 


'  Sons  of  thk  Mornino,  by  Eden  I'hillpotts. 
'  The  G.\THLKS8  Bakiuef«,   by  Lucas  Malot.     Cloth,   .ll.SS; 
paper,  75  cents. 

W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.  (Limited),  Toronto. 


most   clever  pen  to  make    it  even    tolerable  as  an   object  for 
fiction. 

In  "  A  Daughter  of  Witches"'  the  inherited  power  for  evil 
of  Vashti  Lansing  uses  the  modern  instrument  of  hypnotic 
suggestion,  thus  bringing  witchcraft  up  to  date.  The  results 
aie  dismal  enough,  for  Vashti  brings  insanity  on  her  husband 
and  paralysis  on  herself.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  left  on 
the  reader  of  life  in  the  New  England  Village  is  rather  pleasant 
tlian  otherwise  ;  and  the  courtship  of  Temperance  Tribbey 
and  Nathan  Peck,  and  the  pranks  of  Sally,  a  kind  of  white 
Tojisy,  give  the  necessary  relief  to  the  tragedy. 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton's  latest  book'  has  for  its  theme  tliat 
favorite  old  one  of  the  gallant  knight  rescuing  the  damsel  in 
distress.  In  this  case  the  lady  is  a  real  princess,  a  Russian 
princess,  shut  up  in  a  real  palace,  and  the  hero  is  an  English 
traveller  of  noble  birth,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  heroine 
at  the  gaming  table,  and  followed  her  to  Moscow,  whither  she 
has  been  banished  on  account  or  her  gambling  propensities, 
and  where  she  is  under  police  surveillance..  When  it  is  added 
that  the  princess'  chief  enemy  is  found  dead  in  her  house,  and 
that  she  is  sent  to  the  Caucasus  in  charge  of  a  Russian  lover 
who  is  also  beloved  of  her  jealous  sister,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  hero  has  plenty  of  exciting  adventure  before  him.  Mr. 
Pemberton's  women  are  never  quite  convincing,  but  his  story- 
telling is  spirited  and  holds  one's  interest  to  the  last  page. 

E.  R. 


The  history  of  American  Literature^  is  presented  in  this  work 
in  a  manner  so  charming  and  interesting  that  no  encourage- 
ment, further  than  the  definite  systematic  suggestions  given, 
is  needed  to  lead  the  student  or  general  reader  to  turn  to  the 
writers  themselves  and  take  them  at  first  hand.  The  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  principal  writers,  but  the 
others  have  not  been  neglected.  Althougli  the  book  deals 
largely  in  biography,  it  has  a  decided  literary  favor.  No  one 
can  read  its  pages  without  sharing  the  author's  opinion  that 
American  literature  is  one  branch  of  the  greater  English 
literature,  a  part  of  the  life  of  a  great  race  as  well  as  of  a  great 
nation. 


There  is  no  more  delightful  and  sympathetic  student  of 
nature  than  John  Burroughs.  One  feels,  after  reading  a  book 
of  his,  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  a  walk  through  the  fields 
and  woods,  with  the  added  desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  woodfolk,  and  a  greater  measure  of  love  and 
respect  for  them.  In  his  latest  book''  we  have  the  results  of 
his  own  observations  on  the  small  fur-bearing  animals  met  with 
in  the  New  England  woods  and  waters,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
found  with  us.  Everyone  knows  the  .squiirels,  rabbits,  musk- 
rat,  fox,  weasel,  mink,  porcupine,  and  others  ;  but  every 
reader  of  this  charming  book  will  be  eager  to  get  to  the  woods 
again  to  see  them  as  Burroughs  sees  them,  to  know  them  and 
cultivate  friendly  rekitions  with  them  as  he  does.     Everyone 

'  A  Daughter  of  Witches.     Joanna  E.  Wood. 

'  TiCE  Footsteps  of  a  Throne,  by  Max  Pemberton. 

W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.  (Limited),  Toronto. 

"  A  Short  History  of  American  Literature.  Designed 
primarily  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  By  Walter  0. 
Bronson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Engli.sh  Literature  in  Brown 
University.  Cloth  ;  12  mo.  Pages,  474.  Price,  SU  cents. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

'  StjniRRKLS  AND  Other  Fdr-Bearers.  By  John  Burroughs. 
Witli  fifteen  illustrations  in  colors  after  Audubon,  and  a 
frontispiece  (of  the  red  fox)  from  life.  Cloth.  Pages,  149. 
Prico  $1.     Houghton,  MiWin  &,  Co.,  Boston. 
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will  Ix)  ul)le  U)  sii|i|ileinciit  tlio  tiright  uncc<l(itcM  of  tlio  book 
Willi  oxiHjrieiices  of  hix  own.  Te.icliers  xlioiiUI  read  tliii)  book 
and  put  it  into  the  ImndH  of  boys,  who  will  be  reudy  thou  to 
leiivo  the  {;nn  ut  homo,  und  find  ondlewi  fnn  iiml  instruction  in 
Hutcliinj;  .John  Buironghs'  (jets.  To  add  un  iidditiuiml  chiirm  to 
the  .spirited  [>en  pictures,  the  book  is  adniiriibly  illustnited, 
with  the  luiiinuls  repiosentod  in  their  native  liiuiiit.s. 


In  Germuii  Bulhulx  uml  Lyrics'  we  Imvo  ii  l«K)k  s|ic(Hullv 
designed  for  Knglishs|>o;ikin};  students.  The  selections  iiro 
chietly  from  the  poein.s  of  (iictho,  Schiller,  Heine,  I'hland, 
Muller,  ciirefuUy  >;nuled  aconlini^  to  the  maturity  of  the 
student,  each  selection,  beginning;  with  those  of  a  narrative, 
objective  character,  forming  a  cycle  and  helping  to  shed  light 
on  those  associated  with  it. 

In  Benedix's  "  Der  Prozess  "'•'  we  have  one  of  the  most 
popular  Oerman  plays,  well  adapted  for  the  reading  of  students 
after  the  first  year,  or  for  amateur  acting. 

In  Zschokke's  "  Das  Wirt-shaus  Zu  Cransac""  we  have  a 
charming  story,  easily  read  by  the  beginner  in  (ierman,  and 
abounding  in  fine  portraiture  and  bright,  pleasant  description. 
Like  (ioldsmith's  comefly,  "The  Mistakes  of  a  Night,"  it 
derives  it«  interest  from  a  cause  of  mistaken  identity  —an 
ingenious  plot  delicately  und  successfully  worked  out. 


The  second  series  of  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia '  is  undertaken 
by  the  author  because  of  the  favorable  reception  accorded  to 
the  first  volume.  The  work  lias  been  e<lite<l  with  much  cart, 
with  an  excellent  introduction  ami  very  copious  notes,  made 
fuller,  for  the  benefit  of  East  Indian  students,  than  English 
students  usually  rei|uire. 


'  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
James  T.  Hatfielil,  Professor  of  (Jermun  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  Northwestern  University.     Cloth.      Pages, '2:24. 

*  Benedix's  Der  Prozess.  Edited  with  an  introduction, 
notes  and  vocabulary  by  Benj.  \V.  Wells,  Ph.  D. 

^Zschokke's  Das  WiRTSHAfs  Zo  Cransac.  Edited  with 
intro<luction,  notes  und  vocabularj',  with  paraphrases  for 
re-translation  into  fJermaii.  By  Prof.  Edward  S.  .Joynes. 
Pages  xii  4- 1  l.'t.     Price,  30  cents. 

In  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
publishers,  Boston. 

<  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.  Second  Series.  Edited  with 
notes  by  N.  L.  Hallward,  .M.A.  (Cantab.)  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Dacca  College;  with  an  Introduction  by  S.  C.  Hill, 
B.A.,  B.Sc,  (Lon.)  Pages,  34--'.  Pi  ice  "is.  fid.  Publishers, 
.Macmillun  ft  Co.,  London. 


BOOKS  liKCICI  VKD. 
[Kn  extenfleJ  review  will  Ix*  made  at  a  later  date.1 

\  Text-Book  ok  Bookkeepinc,  by  Frank  Iieson,  B.  A.; 
L'Ame  de  Beethoven,  editeil  tiy  DeV.  Payen-puyne.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  London. 

VV'ildkrnk.ss  Ways,  by  \Vm.  .J.  Long;  The  BEulXNiNns  ok 
E.NULisii  LiTERATiRE,  bv  Charlton  .M.  I.«wis;  Maria  .Stcart, 
by  Profs.  Muller  and  Wenckebach.  (iiiin  it  Co.,  publishers, 
Boston. 

The  Essentials  ok  the  Enolisu  Sentence,  by  E.  J.  Mac- 
Ewan,  M.A.;  Stvdik.s  of  .Animal  Life,  by  three  Chicago 
teachers  :  Nine  numbers  of  Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics 
(issued  fortnightly).      D.  C.  Heath  k  Co.,    publishers,    Boston. 

Tub  School  and  Society,  being  three  lectures  by  Prof. 
John  Dewey.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  (Received 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Henderson,  late  of  the  High 
School,  Fredericton,  N.  B. ). 

Great  Artists.  Durer.  The  Perry  Pictures  Company, 
publishers,  Maiden,  Mass, 


Other  Books  and  Literary  Notes. 

With  its  iiwue  of  Nuvemlwr  3  the  Army  nud  Xary  OazetU, 
3,  York  iitreet,  London,  W.  C,  publiiihed  a  culoml  pUte 
showing  types  of  the  Caiiudiuii  Army.  Kcpre<vnUliven  of  no 
less  than  nine  regiincnts  are  given  in  the  picture,  ineludin|{ 
the  Koyul  Canadian  Kegimeiit,  Northwest  .Mountt-*!  Pol.ce, 
Royal  Canadian  l)iagi»iiis,  a  gunner  in  llio  pictiir.  t«r 

kit  of  the  Royal  Canadian  .Arlillery,  the   Huh  l.i  ,ri(l 

others.       The  coloring  and   grouping  of   the  fi^- ,  ry 

striking,  and  the  plate  forms  a  remarkable  lennndor  of  the 
splendid  troops  of  the  Dominion  which  rcndcreti  iiueh  signal 
service  in  the  fight  for  the  (lag  in  .South  Africa. 

In  Heath's  Moilern  I.,anguage  .Series  wo  have  cpinodeai  from 
pumas's  Moiih  ClnUlo.  The  selection  forms  un  cpi.sude  of 
intense  dramatic  interest,  complete  in  itj-elf,  which  is  culcuU- 
ted  to  excite  and  hoUl  the  interest  of  Btudeiitn. 

Johnson's  Phvsicai.  CcLTiKK,  a  primary  IsMik,  with  many 
useful  and  simple  directions  on  physical  culture  and  care  of 
the  health.  The  simple  language  and  excellent  illuktrationt 
make  it  especially  useful  to  |iitrent«  und  primary  teacher*. 
(Cloth.  Price,  2.">  cents.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Richmond,  Virginia). 

We  have  received  from  Prof.  John  Davidson,  Phil.  D., 
Fredericton,  his  pa|H>r  on  ••  The  Natural  History  of  .Money," 
reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute 
of  .Science. 

NOVEMBER    MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Outlook-  for  October  27th,  Dr.  Smith,  under  the  title. 
The  Punishment  of  Peking,  tells  much  tluit  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  told  about  the  dramatic  and  tragic  events  of  the 
weeks  when  the  world  was  waiting  to  hear  from  the  prisoners 
ill  Peking.  This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  which  Dr. 
Smith  is  writing  for  Thf  Oiillonk  as  its  Special  Commissioner 
in  China.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  a  man  whoso  ex- 
[lerience  and  literary  work  l>ettcr  fit  him  for  such  a  ta<k. 
(S3  a  year.  The  Outlook  Com|>any,  New  York.)..  .In  the 
Chaiitaiiqiian  Mary  Siftoii  Pep|ier  continues  her  historical 
sketches  of  Maids  and  Matrons  of  New  France,  describing  the 
pioneer  women  of  Quebec  and  the  first  school  in  Canada. 
President  Chiis,  F.  Thwing  gives  us  an  interesting  article  on 
What  is  the  Student  in  College  for  ?  « ith  some  suggestive  and 
thoughtful  rejilies  from  the  students  themselves  .  .In  the 
numbers  of  Littit/'i  Lirliuj  Ayr  for  Octolier  "27  and  Nov.  .3, 
the  following  articles  will  re|)ay  careful  (lenisal  :  Ja|mn  and 
the  New  Far  East,  Fishes  ami  their  Meals,  The  Employments 
of  Women,  and  the  Coming  Presidential  Election,  the  latter 
analyzing  the  issues  of  the  cam|Hiign  and  forecasting  the  result. 
..  ..In  the  Allanlie,  Mr.  S.  M.  Crothers'  delightful  essay  on 
The  (Jentle  Reader  and  Mr.  Everett  Tomlinson's  Reading  for 
Boys  and  (iirls  will  fiiiil  many  sympathetic  followers  as  they 
tell  what  and  how  |)eoplc  used  to  rea<I  in  the  good  old  times 
and  what  they  read  now.  SiiiKii  Newcomb's  interettting  An 
Astronomer's  Friendship,  is  a  vindication  of  a  much  abused 
scientist  of  the  lost  century.  . .  .The  Novcmljer  Ctnlurt/,  begin, 
ning  the  magazine's  thirty-first  year,  is  the  Brat  of  two  num- 
bers especially  notowoithy.  not  only  for  the  interest  of  their 
contents,  but  for  the  lieauty  and  abundance  of  their  illurtra- 
tions.  But  while  the  eye  will  be  caught  first  by  the  pictorial 
fetttures  of  the  number,  its  appeal  to  the  mind  is  no  less 
strong  ;  for  with  November  the  Ctnlury  begins  a  Year  of 
Romance,  in  the  course  of  which  it  will  present  a  remarkable 
numlicr  of  short  stories  by  famous  writers,  with  several  longer 
ones,  and  two   or  three  serials  running  through  six  months  or 

more The  rea<lers  of  Si.  .Vi'cAo/'m  will  I*  glad  to  find  in  the 

November  number,  beginning  anew  year,  theoi»ning  pages  of 
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an  American  serial  by  John  Ben- 
nett, author  of  that  popuhir 
Shakesperian  story,  Master  Sky- 
lark. It  is  called  the  Story  of 
Barnaby  Lee.  Mrs.  Joseph  Pen- 
nell  tells  how  children  behaved 
four  centuries  ago,  and  Edward 
F.  Bigelow,  in  Nature  and  Sci- 
ence, tells  how  young  foxes  be- 
have and  how  the  dodder  robs 
the  golden  rod  :  and  the  doings 
of  wolves,  birds  and  insects  are 
described  in  illustrated  letters 
"  From    Sharp-Eyed    Girls    and 

Boys." The     Ladies'    Home 

Journal  is  a  finely  Illustrated  and 
beautiful  number.  The  stories 
among  which  are  :  The  Success- 
ors of  Mary  the  First,  by  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  ;  Blue  River 
Bear  Stories,  by  the  author  of 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower, 
and  Josiah  Allen's  wife's  fourth 
visit,  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  enjoyment.  Edward  Bok 
condemns  the  lack  of  taste  shown 
in  furnishing  American  homes. 
(By  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  One  dollar 
a  year  ;  ten  cents  a  copy). 


WEBSTER'S 

,  INTERNATIOML  \ 

DICTlONARy 


NE,W    E,DITION 


WEBSTER'S 

llNTERNAnONAL, 

.DlCTIONnRV, 


WE,BSTILR'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

JUST   ISSUED    a    NEW   PLATES   THROUGHOUT    0    NOW   ADDED 

25,000   ADDITIONAL   WORDS 

PHRASES       AND        DEFINITIONS 

^  Prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by 
a   large  corps  of  competent  specialists  and  editors. 

Rich  Bindings        a       2364  Pages        0        5000  Illustrations 
BETTER    THAN    EVER    FOR    SCHOOL    6    TEACHER 


Also  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary  with  Scottish  Glossary,  etc. 
"First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size. ' ' — Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Specimen  pages,  etc.,  of  both  books  sent  on  application. 

G.6C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  0  Springfield,  Mass. 


The    Century   Magazine 

*'The  Leading  Periodical  of  the  World'' 

Will  Make   1901 

''A  Year  of  Romance'' 

DESIDES  a  great  programme  of  illustrated  article?, -a  supprb  panor- 
*-'  ama  of  the  Rhine— John  Bach  McMaster's  group  of  articles  on 
Daniel  Webster,— color  pictures,  ete.,  etc..  The  Century  will  present,  be- 
gmningwith  November,  1900,  the  first  issue  of  the  newVolume, 

Short  Novek  and  Complete  Stories  by: 


F.  Anstey, 
Mrs.  Burnett. 
Geo.  W  fable, 
Winston  Churchill, 
£dwin  Asa  Diz, 
Hamlin  Garland, 
David  Gray, 
Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
Bret  Harte, 
W.  D.  Howells. 
Henry  James, 
Earah  Orne  Jewett, 


Endyard  Kipling, 

Ian  Maclaren, 

8.  Weir  Mitchell, 

Thomas  Nelson  Page, 

Bertha  Kunkle. 

Flora  Annie  Steel, 

Frank  K.  Stociiton, 
Kuth  McEnery  Stuart, 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace, 
Charles  Dadley  Warner, 
E.  Stuart  Phelps  Ward, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins, 


"THE  HELMET  OF  NAVARRE" 

A  great  novel,  full  of  life,  artventure,  and  action,  the  rceue  laid  in  France 
three  hundred  years  bko,  began  in  the  August,  liino.  Centum,  and  will 
continue  for  several  months  in  1901  Critics  evervwhereare  enthusiastic 
over  (he  opening  chapters  of  this  remarkable  story.  "The  author's  fame 
is  apparently  established  with  this,  her  maiden  effort,"  says  the  Boston 
Transcript.  The  Critic  calls  it  "  A  remarkable  perfornmnce." 
FI?  F  P  '^'^"'  Subscribers  to  The  Century  Magazine  who  begin  with 
iVl-<l-<  the  luimber  for  November.  1900.  willreccive  free  of  charge 
the  three  previous  number",  .■Vucust.  September,  and  October,  contain- 
ing the  first  ch^pte^s  of  "The  Helmet  of  Navarre  "  or.  if  these  numbers 
are  entirely  exhausted  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  lliey  will  receive  a 
pamphlet  containing  all  of  the  chapters  of  "The  llebnet  of  Navarre  " 
contained  in  the  three  ntmibers. 

Aekfnr  the  free  numbers  vhen  subscribing.    $.',.00  a  year. 

The    Century   Co.,  Union   Square,    New   York. 


Something   New 
for  Girls  and    Boys. 

DURING  the  past  year  "St.  Niclmlas  "  Magra/.ine.  which  has  been  for 
nearly  tliirty  years  the  leading:  children "'s  monthly  magazine  of  the 
world  (and  now  the  only  one,)  has  introduce  i  several  new  departments 
which  have  been  extremely  attractive  and  have  greatly  increased  the 
circulation.    One  of  these  is 


(« 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE,' 


*'  Don't  bother  me-I''m  too  busy  "  is  too  often  the  remark  from  a 
^rown-up  person  to  a  child  who  really  wants  to  know.  The  editor  of 
"■  Nature  and  Science  "  gives  careful  attention  to  every  question  asked 
by  his  young  readers,  and  "  We  will  writeto  'St.  Nicholas'  about  it  "  has 
become  the  motto  of  tlie  department,  which  contains  interesting  short 
articles,  beautifully  illustrated,  telling  of  four-footed  animals,  birds,  in- 
sects, water  animals,  plants  and  whatever  pertains  to  Nature. 

"ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE" 

is  an  organization  of  those  who  read  the  magazine  ("whether  subscribers 
or  not ).  without  dues,  and  it  offers  prizes  each  month  for  the  best  draw  - 
ings,  photographs,  poems,  stories,  puzzles  and  puzzle  answers.  Some 
of  the  work  sent  in  by  young  folks  shows  surprising  talent. 

No  one  who  does  not  see  "St.  Nicholas"  can  realize  what  an  interest- 
ing magazine  it  is,  and  how  exquisitely  it  is  illustrnted  ;  it  is  a  surprise 
to  young  a' d  old.  Of  literature  it  conta  ns  the  choicnst.  and  in  art  it 
lias  never  been  surj  asse<l  by  any  grown  folks'*  periodical.  The  new 
volume  beiiins  with  November,  VM)0,  and  the  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a 
year  If  there  are  childri-u  in  your  home,  you  can  hardly  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  who  read  this  advertisement  and  who  wish  to 
find  out  more  about  The  St.  Nicholas  League  and  its  system  of  monthly 
prizes  may  address,  without  cost,  The  St.  Nicholas  League,  Union 
Square.  New  York, 

The  Century  C>.,  Union  Square,     New    Yoik. 
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FOR    CHRISTMAS,    1900. 
"  A  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  to   All." 


NEW   YEAR'S    DAY. 

Music  hi/  T.  C'RAMrros. 
WitU  ^ii-it.     mf 
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All      hail    t"      thcc,   fair  morn-ing,  Tho    flcst      ia      all       llie    year' 


Ero 


W2=^- 
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gleams  the       rud  -    dy         sun    -    rise,  We'll  shout      with    voi    -    cos      clear- 


# 


Chorus. 


m 


Oh !    a    hap  -  py    New  Year  to      all       our  fric-nds,  To     all   our  friemls  bo  dear.  To 
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all        otir  Triends  so        dear. 
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The  Old  Year  has  departed, 
With  all  its  care  and  fear  ; 

With  rosy  smil's  to  greet  us. 
Behold  the  New  appear. — Cho. 


Then  give  the  New  Year  welcome. 

Companions  sho\it  arliaio. 
For  Golden  Childhood's  benuty 

Each  year  doth  joys  t-nchuin  —Cho. 


BRITAIN'S  HEROES. 


Words  and  Music  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Foxell,  b.  a.,  b.  mus.  (Lond.) 
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I,  Come,  boys,    let  us     tell        of  the        he 
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roes  Who  have  fought    and     dar'd      to 
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die, 


for  the      flag      and  the  Bri  -  tish 


Em  pire    In  the  brave  days  lone  gone 
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pire    In  the  brave  days  long  gone 
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Who  have  swell'd  their  country's       glo 
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ry,     And       made       the         foe    •    men 
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J  CHORUS  f  e  iiuiestoto. 

free.  Tell  how  Brt  -  tain   won  her        glo  -  ry,  Tell  how        Bri  -  tain  won  her 


fame.  We'll  sing    a    •    loud,  for    we    are    proud,  Proud  of  our        Bri    -    tish     name. 


» 


How  the  Black  Prince  won  at  Cressy, 

And  King  Henry  at  Agincourt  ; 
How  Sidney  fell  right  nobly, 

And  Malboro'  bravely  fought. 
Tell  how  Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  died  happy, 

And  of  Clive  on  Plassey's  plain  ; 
Of  the  Iron  Duke,  the  hero 

Of  many  a  long  campaign. 


.\nd  tell  of  the  grand  old  Sea- Dogs 

In  good  Queen  Bess's  reign. 
When  Howard,  Drake,  and  Hawkins 

Beat  back  the  pride  of  Spain. 
And  tell  how  when  Spain  was  humbled 

The  Dutchman  thought  to  win  ; 
And  then  the  Frenchman  swagger'd. 

But  we  made  them  both  give  in. 


.\nd  tell  how  the  gallant  Nelson 

In  the  hour  of  triumph  fell ; 
Of  such  true  sons  of  Britain 

We  ne'er  shall  tire  to  tell. 
And  as  we  recall  the  story 

Of  victory  bravely  won, 
Let  us  try  to  add  to  the  record 

Of  Duty  nobly  done  I 


SOFTLY  NOW  THE  LIGHT  OF  DAY. 


From  DOXIZEm', 
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I.    Soft  -  \y      now  thclight   of  dayFadcsup-on      my     sight    a    ■  way;  Free  from  care, from  la  -  bor  rrce,Loril,I    wouldcommune  with  thee. 
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2.  Soon   for        me  the  light  of    day  Shall  for  •  ev  •   cr      pass    a  •  way;  Then,  from  sin  and  «or-row  free,Takc  me,  Lord,  to  dwell  with  thee. 
Hus  or  Alto. 
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ThoB,  whose  all  •  pervading    eyeNaugbt  escapes  without,   within.  Par- doa     each  in  •  firm  •  t  •  ty,   O  •  pea      faultand      se  •  cret  sin, 
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^    Thou    who,  Btn-  less,  yet  bast  known  All  of     man's  in-  firm  •  i  -  ty,Down  from  thine  e  •  ter  -  nal  tlin)Qe,Je  •  sus,      look  with    pitying    eye. 


Small  aot«a  for  £ 


LET  EVERY  HEART  REJOICE  AND  SING. 


Allegretto. 


la  part  from  DONIZETTI 
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*^     1.   Let  ev' -ry  heart  re- joice     and  sing;  Let  cho    -   ral  an-    thems  rise  ;     Ye  reverendmen.andchil- dren.bring  To  God      yoursac-   ri  -  kce. 
2.  Hebidstbesun  to   rise       and     6et;Io  heaven  his  pow'r    is  known  -  And  earth  subdued  to  him    shall  yet  Bow  low        bo  •  fore  histhroni 


throne. 
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For  ho   13  good,  the  Lord  is   good,  And  kind  are      all     his  ways;  With  songs  and  honon  sound-  ing    loud,  The  Lord  Je 
For  he   is  good,  &lc. 
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wlillciheroclisandtberllH.WhilctlicviilcBandthebniiAglorioiuimtheinraise,       Let  eacb  prolong  Ibe  Brute  •  ful   Kng,  And  the  Ood  of  our    falliers  pmlae. 
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While  the  manners,  while  the  arts, 

That  mould  a  nation's  soul, 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts, 

Between  let  ocean  roll, 
Our  joint   communion  breaking  with  the  Sun  ; 

Yet  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, — 

More  audible  than  speech. 
^  We  are  one  ! 


anuH  i:Qtefl  for  Bah. 


(From  "  The  Bouquet  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs" 
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A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all 
our  readers. 


OiiR  advertising  columns  will  inform  those  in  search 
of  books  for  the  holiday  season  where  they  may  obtain 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 


A  Christmas  Supplement  goes  with  this  number  of  the 
Review,  containing  musical  selections  appropriate  for 
school  exercises. 


The  attention  which  is  given  to  recent  books  in  this 
number  will  be  appreciated  by  the  many  who  buy  use- 
ful l)ooks  to  a  greater  extent  at  this  season  than  at  any 
other. 


The  space  usually  devoted  to  Work  in  the  Classroom 
and  Primary  Department,  is  given  in  this  number  to 
the  suggestive  paper  on  Ditliculties  in  Miscellaneous 
Schools,  which   will  be  fountl   worthy  a  careful  reading. 


The  attention  of  teacliers  in  Nova  Scotia  is  directed 
to  the  announcement  in  another  column  by  Superinten- 
dent MacKay  concerning  the  delay  in  iiisuing  thoyi/xrioi/ 
of  Education. 

Messrs.  A.  i  W.  MacKini.ay,  Halifax,  recently  receiv- 
ed an  order  from  the  Kingston,  Ont.,  school  Ixmrd  for 
number  one  of  their  "Classics  for  Canadian  Children," 
for  introduction  in  the  Kingston  schools.  The  excel- 
lence of  number  one  was  noticed  at  once. 


The  admirable  Series  of  Observation  and  Drawing 
Ije.ssons,  published  by  the  Macmilian  Co.,  Ix>ndon,  and 
reviewed  in  these  columns  a  few  months  ago,  may  Ije 
obtained  from  T.  C.  Allen  k  Co.,  Halifax. 


Do  not  allow  the  Christmas  season  to  go  by  without 
securing  that  handsomely  bound  volume  of  "  Canadian 
History  Reading","  just  issued  by  the  Educational 
Review. 


In  this  number  of  the  Review,  Mr.  Kidner  pointji 
out  very  clearly  and  directly  the  necessity  —  first,  that 
the  instructor  in  manual  training  shall  be  a  teacher  ;  and 
second,  that  he  shall  be  equipped  with  a  sound  working 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  going  to  teach.  To  get  the 
very  best  results  from  such  a  system,  and  second  the 
wise  and  liberal  policy  of  Sir  Wm.  MacDonald,  we 
should  hasten  slowly.  It  will  be  the  wisest  and 
surest  course,  and  one  that  will  ensure  permanent 
success,  to  equip  in  the  most  thorough  manner  possible, 
the  teachers  who  are  to  introduce  manual  training  in 
the  schools  of  these  provinces.  We  should  profit  by  the 
early  experience  of  .schools  in  the  United  States,  where 
much  money  was  wasted,  valuable  time  frittered  away, 
and  the  system  rendered  noneffective  and  brought  into 
disrepute  for  a  time  by  teachers  whose  leal  was  greater 
than  their  knowledge.  Mr.  Kidner's  note  of  warning 
is  timely  and  worthy  of  the  liest  consideration  of  our 
educational  authorities  and  the  t«;achers  themselves. 


The  sympathy  of  many  friends  has  gone  out  to 
Inspector  R.  P.  Steeves  of  Sussex,  in  the  recent  terri- 
ble loss  he  has  suffered  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  leaving 
four  youug  children,  one  of  them  an  infant  only  a  few 
days  old.  .She  was  an  exemplary  wife  and  mother  ; 
and  her  devotion  to  her  familj'  and  the  interest  she 
took  in  her  husband's  work  makes  the  bereavement  « 
very  sad  one. 
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Canadian  History  Readings. 


The  series  of  supplementary  readings  in  Canadian 
liistory,  begun  by  the  Review  nearly  three  years  ago 
and  published  in  quarterly  leaflets,  has  been  finished 
and  is  now  presented  in  a  handsome  bound  volume  as 
"Canadian  History  Readings,  Vol.  I."  The  object  of 
these  readings  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  most  strik- 
ing events  in  our  country's  history,  and  to  encourage  a 
taste  for  further  study  and  reading,  especially  on  the 
part  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools.  The  text-book 
that  contains  a  mere  compilation  of  facts,  arranged  in 
order,  may  do  very  well  as  a  work  of  reference,  but  does 
not  inspire  children  with  a  desire  to  read  the  history  of 
their  country  as  history  should  be  read.  Indeed  it  has 
rather  the  opposite  effect.  The  facts  are  presented  in  a 
dry  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  are  learned  as  tasks. 
Thus,  no  real  love  of  reading  is  formed,  nor  any  interest 
felt  in  the  great  achievements  of  the  makers  of  the 
country. 

The  Readings  in  Canadian  History,  dealing  chiefly 
with  persons  and  events,  striking  episodes  and  personal 
incident,  have  a  charm  for  the  youthful  or  the  mature 
reader.  They  should  be  placed  within  reach  of  every 
school  and  home,  and  no  library,  public  or  private, 
should  be  without  them. 

The  volume  is  an  attractive  one  both  in  variety  and  the 
interest  of  its  contents.  It  contains  nearly  3.50  pages, 
and  is  handsomely  bound.  It  will  make  an  appropriate 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  gift  for  any  Canadian  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  volume  may  be  obtained 
during  this  month  for  One  Dollar,  by  addressing  the 
Educational  Review,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Home  Study. 


There  is  considerable  discussion  of  the  question,  in 
newspapers  and  elsewhere,  of  home  study  for  pupils 
Some  would  do  away  with  all  home  study.  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  view  of  parents  whose  children  are  not 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  too  much  study,  especially 
after  a  day  spent  in  school  ;  or  of  parents  who  have 
occupation  for  their  children  at  home.  Teachers  are 
generally  of  the  opinion  that  more  or  less  of  home  study 
is  desirable.  The  writer  of  a  paper,  read  at  the  West- 
morland County  Teachers'  Institute  recently,  expres- 
sed the  opposite  view,  and  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  discussion  which  followed,  his  views  were  condemned 
by  the  teachers  present. 

Some  parents  want  the  society  of  their  children  in 
the  home  circle  during  the  evenings,  without  too  much 
worrying  over  lessons  up  to  late  hours.  In  .some  homes, 
especially  where  there  arc  no    servants,  the  .services  of 


the  older  children  are  required  as  helpers.  In  others, 
children  have  to  practise  music  or  other  special  exer- 
cises after  school,  and  in  others  the  claims  of  society 
call  children  out  to  parties  often  until  late  hours. 

An  English  writer  says  that  the  difference  between 
the  German  schoolboy  and  the  English  is  that  the 
former  goes  to  school  to  learn  and  the  latter  to  play. 
Till  six  years  this  German  lad  is  left  entirely  alone  so 
far  as  an  education  is  concerned.  Then  his  evil  hour 
arrives,  and  for  eight  years  he  works  ;  and  work  in 
a  German  school  does  not  leave  much  leisure  for  frivolity, 
being  of  the  most  exacting  sort,  both  at  home  and  at 
school.  But  the  German  lad  manages  to  get  through 
it  somehow  and  arrives  at  manhood  with  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body.  He  leaves  the  gymnasium  or  real- 
schule  at  fourteen,  better  educated  than  many  of  our 
own  young  men  who  leave  the  university.  In  the 
English  school,  between  out-door  sports  and  the  study 
of  Latin,  on  which  subject  two-thirds  of  a  boy's  time 
is  practically  wasted,  for  it  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  him 
in  after  life,  education  is  not  that  serious  business 
that  it  is  to  the  German  school  boy. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  English  writer.  That  it  is 
in  great  a  measure  true,  we  have  no  doubt;  and  there  is 
in  it  a  lesson  for  us.  Too  often  the  work  of  the  schools 
is  not  of  that  serious  character  that  its  importance 
demands.  It  is  subordinate  to  too  many  things — amuse- 
ments, society,  and  other  distracting  occupations.  Too 
often  the  children  in  our  schools  are  listless  or 
absorbed.  The  German  child  has  his  heart  in  the 
work.  In  visiting  a  school  in  Nova  Scotia  recently, 
the  writer's  attention  was  called  to  some  children  of 
German  parents,  whose  accuracy  of  statement,  intelli- 
gence and  enthusiasm  in  their  work  was  most  marked. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  German  mind,  which 
looks  upon  education  as  a  preparation  for  life — a  serious 
business  that  does  not  permit  of  too  much  trifling.  The 
German  idea  of  all  work  and  no  play  for  the  schoolboy 
cannot  be  imitated  entirely  in  this  country  ;  but  it 
is  a  menace  to  the  country's  best  interests  if  education 
is  not  treated  more  seriously  so  that  it  shall  become 
the  absorbing  occupation  of  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  And  when  we  speak  of 
serious  work  we  mean  work  without  that  worry  and 
nervous  strain,  incident  to  long  hours  and  weary  tasks 
to  be  learned  from  books;  but  work  that  will  interest  and 
bring  into  play  the  activities  of  the  child  and  make 
him  think  and  do. 

Are  home  studies  a  wearisome  iteration  of  lessons 
instead  pf  an  absorbing  occupation  t  Are  they  a  strain 
instead  of  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  children?  Do  they 
appeal  to  memory  only  and  not  to  the  investigating 
spirit  ■?  do  they  sap  the  vitality  of  growing  children, 
deprive  them  of  needed  rest  and  make  them  unfit  for 
study  the  following  day  t  Are  not  the  amusements 
and  frivolities  of  life  a  serious  check  to  both  home  and 
school  study  ?  These  are  questions  that  parents  and 
teachers  should  carefully  consider;  and  they  should 
come  together  and  con.sider  them.  We  shall  return  to 
the  subject  again. 
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Rambles  Through  Forest,  Lake  and  River. 


No.  IV. 


There  !;<  a  great  deal  of  genuine  plea.<<ure  in  camping 
out  in  ttio  wiltlerness.  Every  tiny  brings  new  and 
delightful  experiences  in  the  shape  of  paddling  along 
stretches  of  quiet  lakeR,  careering  down  rapid  streams 
and  shieing  the  houlders  iliat  lie  thick  in  the  way, 
walking  over  old  portage  patlis,  or  following  the  tracks 
of  moose,  or  deer,  or  caribou.  To  see  wild  animals  in 
their  native  haunts,  with  no  thought  of  killing  them, 
but  only  of  observing  their  ways,  is  as  interesting  as  it 
is  novel ;  and  these  wild  animals  look  at  you  with  quite 
as  much  wonder  and  interest,  providing  you  keep  a 
respectful  distance  or  approach  them  quietly.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sight  wo  obtained  of  a  fine  bull  moose 
one  afternoon  as  we  rounded  a  point  on  one  of  those 
quiet  lakes  in  northern  Nsw  Brunswick.  He  was  only 
a  few  yards  distant,  and  we  dropped  our  paddles  and 
remained  motionless.  He  was  certainly  a  noble  speci- 
men ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  us  with  dilating  eyes  and 
nostrils,  with  every  nerve  and  muscle  alert  and  quiver- 
ing, he  seemed  to  grow  more  magnificent  each  moment. 
Such  antlers  and  such  a  neck  and  front!  When  at 
last  we  raised  our  paddles,  he  gave  a  snort  of  distrust 
and  started  for  the  woods  with  a  slow  majestic  trot, 
scorning  to  run.  A  little  further  along  we  came  upon 
a  cow  moose  and  her  calf.  Here  the  mother-love  would 
not  permit  too  near  an  approach.  She  edged  the  calf 
off  into  the  woods  and  stood  for  a  moment  between  it 
and  the  fancied  danger  until  she  was  assured  of  its 
safety  ;  then  quickly  followed. 

A  friend  of  ours  and  his  guide  who  were  in  the 
woods  at  the  same  time  with  us  attempted  a  bit  of 
rough  play  with  a  cow  moose  and  her  calf  one  day. 
Coming  upon  them  while  the  mother  was  feeding  on  the 
lily  roots  and  stalks  in  the  muddy  lake,  they  gave  chase, 
and  pursued  the  animals  to  the  shore.  The  calf  could 
not  keep  up  to  the  mother  and  was  captured.  Its 
piteous  bleating  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  The 
mother,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  woods,  charged 
upon  the  captors  with  every  hair  bristling  with  rage 
and  defiance.  They  were  glad  enough  to  drop  their 
prize  and  heat  a  hasty  retreat.  They  were  only  in  fun, 
of  course  ;  but  how  was  the  mother  to  know  that !  No 
wild  animal  will  submit  to  !»  touched  ;  and  to  touch  its 
offspring  is  a  still  greater  profanation. 

The  caribou  is  a  shyer  animal  than  the  moose  or 
deer.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  seek  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  spring  they  return  to  the  low  grounds 
and  marsht^s  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  where  food  is  more 
abundant  and  where  they  rear  their  young.  It  was  in 
a  bog  near  the  edge  of  a  lake,  one  fine  afternoon,  that 
we  watched  a  cow  caribou  and  her  calf.  The  mother 
was  feeding,  but  with  every  sense  alert,  the  nostrils 
spread  to  catch  every  breath  of  air,  and  constantly 
looking  sharply  around  at    the  calf,  who  was  ambling 


along  lM-hin<l,  and  evidently  not  thinking  it  any  harm 
to  make  a  little  quiet  divention  once  and  a  while  into 
bye-paths  on  his  owu  account.  But  in  Hpit«  of  thin 
apparent  waywardness  there  seemed  to  l)e  a  concert  of 
action  as  should  Im<  in  every  well-governed  family  ;  for 
when  we  made  our  presence  known,  the  young>tt«-r  wbh 
close  to  the  mother's  heels  as  they  made  a  Ijee  line  for 
the  woods  be3'ond. 

Some  readers  of  the  Revikw  who  heard  the  Uev. 
William  J.  l/Jiig  dcKcril»e  a  "  CariUju  School"  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
at  Halifax  will  read  with  interest  the  fuller  account  of 
it  in  his  book  on  "  Wilderness  Ways."  He  tells  us 
that  the  gait  of  carilx)u  is  a  swinging  trot,  and  that 
jumping  is  not  natural  to  them.  But  a  wider  range  of 
living  has  forced  them  into  the  habit ;  and  he  watched 
a  ".school  "  where  a  herd  of  mothers  taught  their  young 
to  jump. 

"  As  I  watched  them  the  mothers  all  came  out  from 
the  shadows  and  began  trotting  round  the  o]>ening,  the 
little  ones  keeping  as  close  as  possible,  each  one  to  its 
mother's  side.  Then  the  old  ones  went  faster ;  the 
calves  were  left  in  a  long  line  stringing  out  behind. 
Suddenly  the  leader  veered  in  to  the  edge  of  the  timlier 
and  went  over  a  fallen  tree  with  a  jump  ;  the  cows 
followed  splendidly,  rising  on  one  side,  falling  gracefully 
on  the  other,  like  grey  waves  racing  past  the  end  of  a 
jetty.  But  the  first  little  one  dropped  his  head  obstin- 
ately at  the  tree  and  stopped  short  The  next  one  did 
the  same  thing  ;  only  he  ran  his  head  into  the  first  one's 
legs  and  knocked  them  out  from  under  him.  The 
others  whirled  with  a  han  n-ah,  and  scampered  round 
the  tree  and  up  to  their  mothers,  who  had  turned  now 
and  stood  watching  anxiously  to  see  the  effect  of  their 
lesson.     Then  it  began  over  again. 

"  It  was  true  kindergarten  teaching  ;  for  under  guise 
of  a  frolic  the  calves  were  l<eing  taught  a  needful  lecson, 
-  not  only  to  jump,  but,  far  more  important  than  that, 
to  follow  a  leader,  and  to  go  where  he  goes  without 
question  or  hesitation.  For  the  leaders  on  the  barrens 
are  wise  old  bulls  that  make  no  mistakes.  Most  of  the 
little  caribou  took  to  the  sport  very  well,  and  presently 
followed  the  mothers  over  the  low  hurdles.  But  a  few 
were  timid  ;  and  then  came  the  most  intere-sling  bit  of 
the  whole  strange  school,  when  a  little  one  would  be  led 
to  a  tree  and  butted  from  l>ehind  till  he  took  the  jump. 
There  was  no  'consent  of  the  governed  '  in  that  govern- 
ing. The  mother  knew,  and  the  calf  didn't,  just  what 
was  good  for  him." 

To  watch  animals  in  their  native  haunts  require*  the 
utmost  skill,  patience  and  care.  One  must  \>e  content 
to  remain  quiet  alwut  their  lurking-places  for  hours, 
and  even  days,  before  the  expected  opportunity  occurs, 
and  then  perhaps  be  doomed  to  di.sappointment.  Often 
moo.se  are  found  feeding  in  some  muddy  lake,  when  the 
canoeraan  may,  with  the  wind  in  his  favor,  approach 
very  near  without  Ix-ing  seen.  Deer  also  may  be  seen 
on  their  feeding  grounds  by  a  cautious  approach. 
(Ordinarily,  with  a  good  glass,  by  taking  up  some  com- 
manding position  by  an  inland  lake,  one  can  watch  the 
movements  and  study  the  habits  of  these  animals  to 
considerable  advantage.  ('.  I .  Hav. 
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For  the  Educatiokai,  Review.] 

Object  Lessons  and  Nature-Study. 

By  J.  Brittaik,  Normal  School,  Fredsricton. 


Lessons  on  a  Block  of  Wood. 

Each  pupil  is  supplied   with  a  block  of  wood,  as  in 

Lesson  I. 

Lesson  II. 

1.  Draw  on  paper  or  a  slate  the  outline  of  a  surface, 
similar  to  one  of  the  faces  of  your  block,  but  half  an 
inch  longer  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wider. 

2.  Divide  this  surface  into  square  inches  (and  parts 
of  a  square  inch)  by  drawing  lines  an  inch  apart  across 
it,  in  two  directions. 

3.  Find,  by  adding  together  the  square  inches  and 
the  parts  of  a  square  inch,  how  many  square  inches 
are  included  in  the  whole  surface. 

4.  Multiply  the  number  denoting  the  length  of  the 
surface  in  inches  by  the  number  denoting  its  breadth, 
and  compare  the  product  with  the  number  of  square 
inches  you  found  in  the  surface  by  counting. 

5.  Find  the  area  of  a  surface,  twice  as  long  and 
twice  as  wide,  as  one  of  the  larger  faces  of  your  block  ; 
and  then  find  how  many  times  as  great  this  area  is  as 
the  area  of  that  face,  and  ivhy. 

6.  Find  the  area  of  one  of  the  smaller  faces  of  your 
block,  and  then  the  area  of  a  surface  three  times  as 
long  and  three  times  as  wide  ;  and  divide  the  greater 
area  by  the  less.     Account  for  the  result. 

7.  If  a  surface  is  four  times  as  long  and  four  times 
as  wide  as  one  of  the  faces  of  your  block,  how  many 
times  as  great  will  its  area  be  1     Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

8.  Point  out  several  surfaces  in  the  room  whose  area 
may  be  found  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  one  face  of 
your  block. 

9.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  an  outline  of  the  face  of 
a  cubical  block,  each  of  whose  edges  is  one  foot  long. 

10.  The  face  of  such  a  block  is  called  a  square  foot. 

11.  Divide  the  square  foot  outlined  on  the  blackboard 
into  square  inches,  and  count  them  in  rows. 

12.  In  what  way  could  you  have  found  the  number 
of  square  inches  in  the  square  foot  without  counting 
them? 

13.  Draw  the  outline  of  a  square  yard  on  the  floor. 
How  many  square  feet  are  in  it  ? 

14.  Find  the  area  in  square  yards — in  square  feet — 
in  square  inches — of  a  cubical  block  each  of  whose  edges 
is  one  yard  long. 

15.  Find  by  actual  measurement  the  length,  breadth 
and  height  of  the  school-room. 

Ifi.  Find  the  area  of  a  block  of  wood  which  would 
just  fill  the  school-room. 


Lessons  on  an  Evergreen  Tree. 

The  pupils  have  previously  studied  the  development 
of  buds,  and  have  found  that  leaf-buds  develop  into 
branches  (or,  if  terminal,  into  continuations  of  the  main 
stem  or  its  branches)  bearing  foliage-leaves. 

The  upper  parts  of  several  spruces,  each  shewing 
three  or  four  whorls  of  branches,  cut  off  from  young 
trees  about  six  or  seven  feet  high,  have  been  procured 
and  brought  into  the  school-room.  One  specimen  for 
every  four  pupils  will  be  sufficient.  The  best  trees  can 
be  found  in  pastures  and  open  spaces. 

When  the  lesson  is  about  to  begin,  the  children  col- 
lect in  groups  around  these  tree-tops.  They  should  be 
asked  after  finding  and  giving  the  answer  to  each  ques- 
tion, to  tell  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
given.  Otherwise  some  of  them  will  simply  accept  the 
answer  given  by  others,  without  seeing  why  it  is  correct 
at  all. 

Outline  of  Lesson  I. 

1.  What  does  this  little  spruce  bear  at  present? 

2.  How  many  buds  do  you  find  at  (or  close  to)  the 
end  of  the  main  stem  ? 

3.  What  would  these  buds  have  become  next  spring, 
if  the  tree  had  not  been  cut  off?  Why  do  you  think 
so? 

4.  What  would  the  bud  on  the  very  end  of  the  stem 
have  become  ?  And  what  would  those  close  around  it 
have  grown  to  be  ? 

.5.  How  are  the  buds  on  the  main  stem,  below  the 
cluster  at  the  top,  arranged  ?  What  would  they  have 
developed  into  ? 

6.  When  did  the  part  of  the  main  stem  which  now 
has  buds  on  it  grow  out  1  Where  and  what  was  it  last 
winter  ?     Give  proofs. 

7.  Where,  then,  was  the  terminal  bud  of  a  year  ago  ? 
— of  two  years  ago  ? — of  1897  ?  and  what  grew  around 
or  close  below  each  when  it  was  there  1 

8.  Show  me  what  the  buds  which  surrounded  the 
terminal  bud  of  a  year  ago — of  two  years  ago — of  1897 
— are  now. 

9.  Show  me  what  the  scattering  buds  which  were 
below  each  of  these  terminal  buds  have  become. 

10.  How  many  circles  or  whorls  of  branches  do  you 
find  on  the  main  stem  ? 

11.  When  the  highest  whorl  of  branches  was  a  whorl 
of  buds,  where  did  the  main  stem  end  ?  and  how  ?  An- 
swer the  same  question  in  reference  to  the  other  whorls 
of  branches. 

1 2  What  was  each  part  of  the  main  stem  between 
two  whorls  of  branches  formed  from  at  first? 

13.  Give  the  ages  of  the  several  whorls  of  branches, 
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14.  Compare  the  scattering  branches  between  the 
whorls  with  tiiose  in  the  whorls.  Account  for  the 
difference  in  size. 

15.  Give  the  ages,  successively,  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  stem  between  the  whorls  of  branches,  that  is,  tell 
the  year  in  which  the  terminal  bud  from  which  each 
part  or  joint  came  j^rew  out  into  a  continuation  of  the 
stem. 

16.  How  many  years  old,  then,  is  that  part  of  the 
main  stem  below  the  lowest  whorl  of  branches  ! 

17.  Compare  the  number  of  rings  of  wood  you  can 
see  in  this  part,  where  it  was  cut  in  two,  with  the  age 
in  years,  of  this  part  of  the  stem,  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  whorls  of  branches  above  it.  Account  for 
the  equality  of  the  two  numlie rs. 

18.  How  could  )ou  tell  the  age  of  a  living  spruce 
tree  in  the  fields,  by  the  number  of  whorls  of  branches  1 

19.  How  could  you  tell  the  age  of  a  spruce  tree  after 
it  was  cut  down,  by  the  number  of  rings  of  wood  to  be 
seen  where  it  was  cut  off. 

(Save  the  tree-tops  for  use  in  Le.sson  IT.) 


The  Heavens  in  December. 

The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  marked  by  no 
celestial  pageant.  Indeed,  the  treavens  are  more  than 
usually  bare,  for  all  the  outer  planets,  except  Neptune, 
are  hidden  behind  the  sun,  and  the  inner  ones  are  all 
three  morning  stars.  So  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
century  we  shall  see  those  silent  and  eternal  stars  alone 
which  present  the  same  aspect  to  us  that  they  did  to 
the  sages  of  the  Ea.st  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago — 
Orion  and  Pleiades,  familiar  to  star-gazers  when  the 
Book  of  Job  was  yet  unwritten,  even  as  in  pre.sent 
times,  and  seeming  even  more  inconceivably  far  beyond 
our  reach  to  us  than  to  them. 

To  the  fixed  stars,  therefore,  must  our  attention  be 
chiefly  directed,  when,  as  our  custom  is,  we  survey  the 
evening  skies.  At  9  p.  m.  on  December  15,  the  Milky 
Way  extends  in  a  broad  .span  across  the  sky  from  east 
to  west,  passing  a  little  north  of  the  zenith.  It  is  much 
brighter  in  the  west  than  in  the  east,  and  also  much 
more  irregular  in  form  and  brilliancy. 

Following  its  line  from  west  to  east,  and  noting  the 
principal  constellations,  we  come  at  first  to  Cygnus,  a 
great  cross  of  stars  standing  erect  right  along  the  centre 
of  the  Galaxy,  and  close  above  the  western  horizon. 
Some  distance  higher  up,  and  nearly  overhead,  is  Cassio- 
peia, marked  by  a  zigzag  line  of  bright  stars  ;  and  the 
next  group  to  the  east  is  Perseus. 

Still  following  the  Milky  Way  down  toward  the  east, 
we  next  reach  Auriga,  whose  brightest  star,  Capella, 
considerably  surpasses  any  that  we  have  .so  far  passed. 
Below  is  Gemini,  containing  the  conspicuous  pair  Castor 
and  Pollux,  both  of  which  are  almost  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Their  line  continued  downward  points  out  a 
little  hazy  spot  of  light  which  is  the  cluster  Praesepe, 
in  Cancer,  the  most  cliaracteristic  feature  of  the  constel- 


lation The  separate  star*  of  thia  cluat«r  eannol  be 
scparatt'd  by  the  naked  eye,  but  arc  clearly  netsn  with  a 
fieldglasH. 

To  the  right  of  Cancer  is  Canin  Minor,  whoM  ooljr 
conspicuous  star  is  the  brilliant  Procyon.  Further  on 
in  the  same  direction  is  SiriuH,  which,  even  at  it* 
present  low  altitude,  is  lieyund  compariH'>n  the  brighteat 
star  in  sight.  The  lower  part  of  Canit  Major  -to 
which  constellati(jn  it  U'longs     has  not  yet  riien. 

Above  Sirius  is  Orion,  which  is  too  familiar  to  De«)d 
description  here,  and  high  alxjve  him  again  is  TauruH. 
Aldebaran,  Sirius,  and  the  two  brightext  in  Orion,  Kigel 
and  Betelgeuse,  form  a  remarkably  perfect  parallelo- 
gram. 

lielow  and  to  the  right  of  Orion  in  the  little  coniit«l- 
lation  I>opus,  the  Hare,  which  between  the  hunter 
Orion  and  his  Great  and  Little  Dogs  must  be  pretty 
hard  pressed. 

The  almost  etjually  irregular  and  extensive  shape  of 
Cetus  and  Pisces  similarly  occupy  the  southwest.  Above 
is  Aries,  a  little  south  of  the  zenith,  l>elow  which  to  the 
west  is  Andromeda,  with  th.'  great  sijuare  of  Pegasns 
further  down  and  standing  on  one  corner. 

In  the  northern  heavens  we  may  note  that  the  Little 
Dipper  hangs  directly  down  from  the  Pole  Star,  and 
that  Draco  lies  below  it.  The  (Jreat  Dipper  is  on  the 
right,  the  last  star  of  its  handle  out  of  sight  near  the 
horizon,  and  the  head  and  paws  of  the  Great  liear 
extend  from  it  toward  (ieniini  and  Cancer. 

Among  the  planets  —  Mercury  is  morning  star,  and 
so  is  Venus,  which  is  diminishing  in  brightness,  but 
yet,  as  always,  the  brightest  of  the  planets.  Mars  will 
be  a  brilliant  object  by  the  end  of  the  month,  rising 
about  10  p.  m.  He  is  in  the  constellation  Ijeo.  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  are  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  during  the 
month. 

At  1  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Capricorn,  and,  according  to  the  almanac*, 
"  winter  begins."  And  with  the  stroke  of  midnight  on 
the  31st  the  nineteenth  century  closes. — Condetued 
from  iScienlific  American. 


For  the  Revikw.) 


French  at  High  Schools. 


It  is  not  unknown  for  a  high  school  in  New  Bruns- 
wick to  send  a  pupil  to  the  University  to  be  examined 
in  French  for  entrance,  while  the  pupil  has  not  l)een 
taught  the  French  verb,  for  insUnce,  or  mayhap  some 
other  part  of  the  course  as  laid  down  in  the  College 
calendar.  The  pupil  cannot  pass  the  examination, 
probably  fails  at  the  supplemental  examination,  and  has 
to  go  in  for  senior  entrance  in  every  subject,  having  lost 
his  year— a  depressing  lieginning. 

It  is  a  great  injustice  to  send  pupils  up,  with  some 
sort  of  notion  that  what  is  laid  down  may  perhaps  not 
be  exacted.  They  have  little  reason  to  thank  any  school 
leaving  such  a  false  notion  in  their  minds. 

W.  F.  P.  .Stock  LEV. 

The  Unlverell).  Fredericton,  Vrc  «.  IKW. 
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The  Teacher  of  Manual  Training. 

T.  B.  KiDNER,   Director  of  Manual   Training,  Truro. 


Very  early  in  tlie  history  of   manual   training  in  all 
countries  where  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  thorough- 
ly and  systematically,  the  question    of  the  training  and 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  it  had  to  be  considered. 
In   England,    it    is    now  just    ten  years  since    manual 
training  by  means   of  work  in  wood  and  metal  became 
a  part    of  the  elementary  education  system,    receiving 
recognition    by  the  education    department  as  a  school 
subject.     Grants  were   allotted  by   Parliament  in    its 
estimates,  and   regulations  and  suggestions  published  in 
the  official   "Code"  in  1890;  and   in  consequence,   the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  several    of    the  larger   cities 
almost  immediately.     Three  or  four  years  before  that 
however,  a  little  band    of  pioneers  had  been  at  work  in 
London,  under  the  leadership   of  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  ad- 
vancement   of  technical  education,  and    so  well  known 
for  his   work  in    connection   with  it.     That   body  had, 
annually,  for  several  years  in  their  reports  called  atten- 
tion  to  the  necessity  for  manual  training  and  its  im- 
portance as    a  school  discipline.     The  school  board  for 
London,    ever    to  the  front  in    modern    developments, 
started  two  schools  as  an    experiment,   one    north  and 
one  south    of  the  Thames.      Much  interest  was   shown 
in  them  ;  but  as  the  education  department  had  not  then 
"  recognized  "    the    subject,    the   Board   was  somewhat 
abruptly  checked   by  the  government  auditor's  decision, 
that  the  cost  of  the  classes  was  not  a  legitimate  charce 
on   the  public  money.      One  of    London's   wealthy  city 
companies  (the  survivors  of  the  mediieval  Trade  Guilds), 
the   Drapers'  Company,   now  came  to   the    rescue,   and 
through  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  donated  a    thou- 
sand pounds    to  enable  the  classes  to   be  continued  for 
another  year.     This  was  done    on    an    increased  scale, 
and   the  clas.ses,   under    the  direction  of  a    joint    com- 
mittee of  the  school  board,  the  Drapers'  Company  and 
the  Guilds  Institute  attracted  an    enormous  amount  of 
attention  from  educationists    and   the  public  generally. 
The  £1,000    was  continued  as   a  grant   from  year  to 
year,  supplemented  by  a  sum  of  £250  from  the  Guilds 
Institute,    so  satisfactory  was    the    new    phase    of  the 
school  work  deemed.     By  this  time,  the   slow-moving 
department  of   education  had    been  convinced    of   the 
value   of  the  work,  and   in     1900,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  subject  was  officially  recognized  and    school   boards 
enabled  to  spend   the  public  funds  upon  this  branch  of 
school  work.     This,  of  course,  gave  it  a    great  impetus 
and    at  once  the  demand  arose  for  teachers  with  practi- 
cal training    in   the  use    of  tools,  aWe  and  qualified   to 


give  the  necessary  instruction.  The  fact  that  carpen" 
ters'  tools  and  wood  were  chieliy  used,  led  to  the  em- 
ployment in  many  instances,  of  craftsmen  only  ;  but  as 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  new  education  came  to  be 
more  clearly  understood,  it  was  seen  that  the  teacher  of 
the  subject  must  not  only  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools, 
but  must  be  trained  in  the  methods  of  pedagogy,  the 
understanding  of  child  life,  and  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
educators  of  our  future  men  and  women.  Some  course 
of  instruction  was  clearly  necessary  to  enable  teachers 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  new  development;  and 
when  in  1891  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  issued  a 
syllabus,  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Sir  P.  Magnus  and  Prof. 
Unwin,  for  a  training  course  for  teachers  of  woodwork 
in  elementary  schools,  classes  were  started  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

At    the   first   examination    held   at  the  end  of    the 
winter   session    of   1891-2,   615    candidates   presented 
themselves  for  the  first  year's  certificate,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  majority  of  the  successful  ones  completed 
the   final  course  and    became    duly  qualified    teachers. 
The  instruction   was  generally  given  on  Saturdays    in 
convenient  centres,  county  councils  and  other  author- 
ties  assisting  by  paying  for  the  instructor's  services  and 
making  travelling  and  other  allowances  to  the  teacher 
students  who  attended.    This  system  has  been  continued 
with  good  results  ever  since,    clo.se  on  3,000  teachers 
having  obtained  the  full   certificate  of  competency    to 
teach   woodwork  as  manual  training.       Metal   work  is 
also  taught  along  the  same  lines,  but  as  yet  has  only  a 
limited  application,  wood  being  for  many  reasons  the  best 
medium  for  educational  handwork.      The  examinations 
have  been  kept  up  to  a  high  standard,  and  the  certifi- 
cates are  valued   accordingly.      A  paper  on   the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  a  stiff  drawing  examination, 
and  a  practical  test  in  bench  work  are  set,  and  a  pass 
in  each  insisted  on  ;  and  in  addition   the  student  must 
have  taken  the   two  years'   training  beforehand.      The 
importance  of  this  training  cannot  be  over-estimated  ; 
for  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  on  the  teacher's  part 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  successful  results  are  to  be 
attained.     Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that, 
while  skilled  craftsmen  were  at  first  employed  as  special 
teachers  of   manual   training,   it  has  gradually  come  to 
be  recognized  that  the  instructor  should    be  a  teacher 
first  and  a  skilled  worker  afterwards.      While,  however, 
this  is  true,  it   cannot   be    too  strongly  impressed  on 
teachers    who    may  think    of  undertaking    manual    in- 
struction, that  a  light  and  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
technical  side  is  not  sufficient.     A  teacher  should,  in 
his  pupils'  eyes,  be  a  person  to  be  looked  up  to  as  an 
embodiment  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  in  this  case, 
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skill ;  atid  in  no  subject  can  pupils  more  readily  recog- 
nize deficiencies  in  that  direction  than  in  manual 
training.  Again,  the  teacher  himself  cannot  feel  that 
sense  of  power  and  self-mastery  of  his  subject,  so  essen- 
tial to  attain  successful  educational  results  ;  and  the 
work  must  tleteriorate  in  conseijuence.  The  necessary 
skill  cannot  be  attained  in  short  courses  of  a  few  weeks, 
but  continuous,  earnest,  and  careful  practice  is  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  become  a  good 
manual  instructor.  Drawing,  the  fundamental  part  of 
manual  training,  is  also  often  neglected  or  its  import- 
ance not  fully  realized.  Owing  to  the  necessarily 
practical  nature  of  it,  so  different  from  most  of  the 
drawing  usually  taught  in  our  schools,  it  is  often  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  the  teachers  to  recognize  that  the 
drawing,  to  be  really  helpful  to  the  practical  work,  must 
be  of  a  high  quality,  clear,  concise  and  precise.  Draw- 
ing, in  manual  training,  is  of  itself  valuable,  and  in 
addition  forms  a  highly  desirable  foundation  for 
specialised  or  technical  education  afterwards.  "  Me- 
chanical "  drawing,  i.  n.,  drawing  by  means  of  instru- 
ments, is  of  course  chiefly  employed,  but  a  course 
of  "art"  drawing,  freehand,  shading,  etc.,  should 
form  part  of  the  training  of  every  manual  instruc- 
tor. Artistic  tastes  may  be  largely  developed  in  the 
children  by  this  work,  provided  that  the  teacher  has 
a  trained  perception  of  the  beauty  of  form,  colour  and 
proportion. 

A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  now  engaged  in  this 
work  in  England  are  holders  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institutes'  qualifying  certificate,  and  in  addition  have 
passed  through  some  of  the  numerous  art  classes  to  be 
found  all  over  the  country.  Another  source  of  supply 
has  been  the  famous  seminarium  at  Naas,  Sweden, 
founded  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Uerr  Abraham- 
son,  and  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
nephew,  Herr  Solomon,  whose  writings  and  researches 
on  this  branch  of  education  have  been  practically  the 
foundation  of  our  modern  ideas  of  educating  through 
the  faculties  generally,  by  means  of  "  hand  and  eye '' 
training.  The  course  at  Naas  lasts  for  six  weeks,  and 
students  must  work  hard  all  the  time  to  complete  the 
series  of  models  and  earn  the  diploma  of  the  school  in 
one  session.  English  teachers  usually  attend  during 
summer  vacations  ;  but  the  course  is  carried  on  continu- 
ously all  the  year  round,  and  teachers  of  all  nationalities 
are  to  be  found  there  in  training.  While,  however,  the 
diploma  may  be  earned  in  the  si.x  weeks'  course,  Herr 
Solomon  insists  very  strongly  in  his  book  on  the  subjecti 
that  "  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  the  technical  skill 
necessary  for  teaching  may  be  obtained  by  attending 
one  or  two  Sloyd  courses.      .  They  can  only  aim 


at  laying  a  foundation  on  which  iitudenUi  may  aft«r- 
wards  build  by  means  of  independent  work." 

Here  in  Canada,  the  splendid  munificence  of  Hir  Wm. 
Macl^unald  in  providing  for  the  establinhiiient  of  nianual 
training  in  some  place  or  places  in  each  Province  of  the 
Dominion,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  liecome  part  and 
parcel  of  our  system  of  education,  also  provides  facilitiex 
for  the  training  of  teachers  aH  specialists  in  the  oubject. 
Doubtless  many  of  our  best  teachers  will  bo  attracted 
to  it  ;  and  proud,  as  wo  rightly  are,  of  our  schools  and 
education  generally,  let  us  see  to  it,  that  the  new  phaw 
of  school  life  and  training,  be  entered  into  thoroughly, 
and  its  spirit  and  letter  understood.  The  Ijenefits  that 
have  accrued  from  it  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  France, 
and  especially  Germany,  and  also  amongst  our  cousina 
across  the  border,  will  then  be  ours.  From  each  and 
all  of  these  countries,  the  testimony  is  unanimous  oc  to 
its  value  as  an  intellectual,  moral  and  piactical  training, 
enabling  its  possessors  to  perform  more  fitly  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them  in  their  life  and  work  in  the 
world. 

Difficulties  in  Miscellaneous  Schools. 


[Extracts  from  a  pai>er  rt-ail  by  .Mitw  M.  Maud  Andorwm  at  lb« 
Westmorland  County  Teachers'  InMlltute,  October,  IflCO.J 

*  *  *  Teachers  should,  as  far  as  p<jHsible,  become 
acquainted  with  their  pupils  before  .school  liegins  on  the 
dreaded  "  first  day."  The  manner  of  doing  this  will, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  circumstances.  We 
will  suppose  the  teacher  to  have  met,  say,  four  or  five 
of  her  oldest  girl  pupils,  and  as  many  of  the  Vx)y«, 
Make  a  point  of  being  at  the  schoolhouse  a  little  after 
eight.  Instead  of  having  the  pupils  stand  awkwardly 
around,  form  a  group  in  the  most  plea.sant  place  in  the 
room.  The  pupils  whose  acquaintance  has  alreofly  been 
made  will  intrwluee  the  others.  Use  tact,  talk  on  some 
subject  or  subjects  you  are  mutually  familiar  with  and 
interested  in,  and  in  a  short  time  vou  are  no  longer 
embarrassed  teacher  and  bashful  pupil,  but  frien<l«,  with 
the  foundation  for  months  of  co-operation,  which  must 
prove  helpful  to  both.  After  opening  exercises,  which 
will  include  a  verse  or  two  of  several  songs  that  you  have 
found  out  during  your  talk  they  know  and  enjoy,  will 
come  the  work  of  the  day.  And  here  is  where  one  of 
our  chief  ditliculties  arises.  We  will  take  for  example 
an  or<linary  country  school  with  thirty  enrolled.  We 
will  find  material  for  nine  reading  classes,  viz.,  sixth, 
fifth,  fourth,  third,  seconil,  two  first  and  two  primer. 
How  are  we  to  l)rin;;  order  from  such  chaos  1  Only  by 
careful  grayling  and  correlation  of  subjects  and  grades 
can  this  difficulty  l)e  les.sene<l.  Careful  Kra<ling  will  be 
the  work  of  days,  week.s,  months,  perhaps  the  whole 
term,  and  then  there  is  a  possibility  that  our  work  will 
be  as  fundamental  in  this  respect  as  when  we  started. 
W  hy  is  this  ?  The  chief  causes  are  irregular  attendance 
and  new  scholars.  We  have  our  primer  class  nicely 
st:irtc<l,  able  to  rec-gnize  simple  words  readily,  and 
reatl   some   few   familiar  sentences   in  a  manner  which 
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might  indicate  that  they  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about,  when  a  small  boy  or  girl  appears  at  our  doors 
some  morning,  armed  with  an  old-fashioned  primer. 
All  the  work  is  to  be  gone  over  again  ;  and  I  think 
every  teacher  will  agree  with  me  that  no  matter  how 
interesting  it  was  at  first  to  see  the  little,  childish, 
innocent  faces  light  up  with  the  "earliest  rays  of  intel- 
lectual fire,"  it  will  become  monotonous  by  the  time 
we  go  over  the  same  thing  five  or  six  times  in  one  term. 
There  are  some  parts  which  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
review,  but  even  then  we  feel  we  are  wasting  much 
precious  time  which  might  have  been  spared  had  the 
little  ones  begun  together  at  the  first  of  the  term.  We 
can  only  remedy  this  by  calling  on  the  parents  and 
persuading  them  to  start  their  children  all  at  the  same 
time.  What  is  true  of  the  primer  class  will  apply  to 
the  whole  school.  After  the  summer  harvest  is  gathered 
in,  we  will  have  a  dozen  or  so  large  pupils,  new  scholars. 
I  place  them  as  near  as  possible  where  they  belong,  and 
by  giving  them  a  little  extra  attention  they  can  be 
made  to  understand  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  will 
try  accordingly.  And  here,  too,  what  is  new  to  these 
will  serve  as  needed  review  for  the  others,  if  we  care  to 
take  the  pains  necessary  to  make  it  interesting. 

As  regards  correlation,  all  school  studies  may  be 
divided  into  knowledge  and  expression  subjects.  Among 
the  former  are  geography,  history,  physics,  physiology, 
animals,  plants,  minerals,  geometry.  Among  the  latter 
are  talking,  reading,  numbers,  drawing,  penmanship, 
composition. 

The  old  idea  was  to  teach  each  separately ;  the  latter 
method  is  to  unite  them.  We  will  suppose  a  subject  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  class,  e.  g.,  the  buttercup  in 
natural  science.  The  pupils  will  observe,  then  write 
their  observations,  and  make  di-awings  necessary  to 
illustrate  their  knowledge  gained.  By  having  such 
work  done  correctly,  which  will  entail  careful  examina- 
tion on  our  part,  we  will  have  combined'  writing,  com- 
position, spelling,  syntax,  drawing,  and  even  reading. 

I  find  that  history  and  geography  are  much  better 
remembered  if  correlated  with  each  other  and  with  the 
reading  lessons.  Take,  for  example,  the  "  Battle  of 
Quebec."  How  much  history  and  geography  can  be 
taught  there  !  Contrast  the  Quebec  of  Cartier,  of 
Wolfe,  and  of  our  own  times  ;  and  when  we  are  con- 
trasting Quebec  we  are  studying  Canada.  We  can 
have  the  causes  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Quebec  by 
the  English,  and  the  effects  that  capture  has  had  on  our 
country  at  large.  By  study  and  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  these  lessons  will  be  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting  given  in  the  schoolroom.     *     *     * 

I  always,  if  possible,  unite  my  grades  for  review. 
For  example,  we  are  going  to  review  confederation. 
The  second  history  class  will  appreciate  the  thought  you 
must  give  your  lessons  before  they  can  understand  or 
l)e  interested  in  them  ;  while  that  added  preparation 
will  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  advanced  class. 
When  I  find  my  time  getting  short  and  rece.ss  or  noon 
fast  approaching,  which  is  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, one  of  the  advanced  grade  seems  only  too  glad  to 
help  me  out  of  my  difficulty.  This  will  benefit  the 
older  pupil,  both  mentally  and  morally — morally  by 
giving  added  confidence  in   his  own  powers  to  be  good 


and  to  do  good.  I  think  our  success  in  the  schoolroom 
depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  confidence  we  can 
develop  in  our  pupils,  supposing,  of  course,  the  boys 
and  girls  use  such  for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of 
others.  Again  the  entire  school  can  be  united  for 
current  events.  *  *  *  By  stimulating  the  interest  of 
the  older  pupils,  the  others  can  be  made  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  events  of  to-day,  which  is  the  history  of 
to-morrow.  Let  us  not  rest  .satisfied  with  our  work 
until  we  have  an  atmosphere  of  current  history  in  our 
schools,  and  therefore  in  the  community.  One  plan  I 
find  to  work  well  is  to  set  apart  for  this  work  one  hour 
each  week,  and,  having  talked  over  a  certain  topic 
enough,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  interest,  ask 
each  pupil  to  bring  .some  information  bearing  on  the 
subject.  As  I  always  have  this  told  and  not  read,  it 
is  necessarily  much  more  concise  than  otherwise,  and 
also  a  lesson  in  expression.  I  find  it  worse  than  useless 
to  expect  particulars  relating  to  a  question  until  the 
curiosity  and  interest  of  the  child  have  been  aroused. 
Even  the  smallest  will  have  something  to  tell,  some- 
thing they  imagine  is  a  profound  secret  to  their  older 
companions  in  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

But  perhaps  the  most  discouraging  and  perplexing 
difficulty  is  irregular  attendance.  We  all  know  what 
that  means.  Go  one  day  and  stay  home  two  ;  and  that 
is  about  the  average  of  one-half  the  pupils  in  a  country 
school.  One  of  our  best  teachers  told  me  the  highest 
per  cent  he  ever  had  was  forty-six.  The  highest  I  ever 
had  was  seventy-five  percent;  and  I  will  always  look 
back  on  that  term  as  the  most  profitable  I  ever  spent. 
Now  before  we  can  remove  causes,  we  must  know  them. 
Let  us  see  what  these  are,  and,  if  possible,  provide  the 
remedies.  They  may  be  divided  into  necessary  and 
unnecessary.  Every  one  knows  the  reasons  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  one  word,  "  work."  Among  the 
many  others,  I  will  first  mention  the  inability  of  the 
pupil  to  grasp  the  great  benefit  education  will  be  to 
him  at  some  future  date.  Teach  him  to  see  that  the 
uneducated  man  is  fast  becoming  a  back  number  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  the  county,  the  province  and 
the  country  at  large.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  tell  him 
about  a  certain  boy  who  worked  in  P.  E.  Island  for  ten 
cents  a  day  threshing  on  a  farm.  By  study  he  fitted 
himself  for  work  in  a  store,  where  he  received  thirty 
dollars  the  first  year  and  sixty  dollars  the  next  year, 
with  free  board.  In  three  years  he  had  saved  eighty 
dollars,  and  attended  Prince  of  Wales  College,  in  Char- 
lottetown.  By  perseverance  and  industry  he  succeeded 
in  taking  a  course  at  Acadia  College,  then  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Return- 
ing to  America,  in  time  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Cornell  University,  and  in  the  spring  of  1899  was  put 
at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  report  on  the  Philip- 
pines, with  a  salary  of  $50,000.  I  refei'  to  Professor 
Schurman.  Tell  them  of  Lincoln,  who  started  life  from 
a  log  cabin  ;  of  Baron  Strathcona,  whose  name  is  on 
every  British  lip,  and  of  his  cousin,  who  came  to 
Canada  poor  boys,  and  by  indomitable  courage  and 
industry  have  reached  the  top  round  in  the  ladder  of 
success.  Stimulate  in  every  possible  way  an  interest  in 
education,  not  only  in  your  school,  but  also  in  the 
community. 
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Ag.iin,  wo  ciiniuit  have  regular  attendanco  if  we  do 
not  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parents  in  our  worit. 
If  we  could  only  make  the  average  fanner  understand 
thit  whatever  occupation  in  life  a  person  may  !«  called 
to  it  will  be  the  better  carriefl  on  the  greater  the  intel- 
ligence which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  how  great 
would  be  the  object  gained.  *  •  •  [[  j^  ((m  ^j,,,  (,f 
education  to  educate  people  into  positions  and  not  out 
of  them.  The  parents  who  think  what  was  good 
enough  for  thera  is  good  enough  for  their  children,  are 
doing  their  children  an  injustice  when  they  fail  to 
foster  the  development  of  natural  faculty  in  whomsoever 
it  may  exist,  and  in  whatsoever  station  its  possessor 
may  be  found.  How  are  we  to  make  them  see  tiiis  i 
Meet  with  them  frequently,  get  belter  acquainted,  talk 
school  until  they  realize  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  our 
work,  ask  them  to  visit  us,  .set  apart  so  much  of  our 
time  for  their  special  reception,  and  entertain  them 
when  they  come.  Develop  their  children's  moral 
natures  and  they  will  do  the  "  chores  "  cheerfully  and 
wash  the  dishes  well.  Then  we  will  find  ourselves  and 
our  labor  b«coming  appreciated  and  reciprucated. 

Compulsory  education,  which  I  feel  sure  must  some 
day  be  on  the  statute  books  of  New  Brunswick,  will,  I 
am  convinced,  do  more  for  regular  attendance  than  all 
the  enthusiasm  we  can  put  in  our  work.  Does  not 
Germany  ascribe  her  increase  beyond  any  other  state  in 
Europe  during  the  last  ten  years  to  the  fact  that 
attendance  at  her  schools  is  compulsory  ' 

I  have  been  blaming  the  parent  largely,  but  may  not 
the  fault  rest  with  us  somewhat .'  May  not  our  methods 
become  so  monotonous  that  the  child  feels  almost  any- 
thing would  be  preferable  to  listening  to  the  never 
changing  "2  -f  5  =  7,"  "Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
America,"  etc.,  every  day.  Are  we  presenting  our 
food  for  mental  growth  in  the  most  unpalatable  manner  1 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  it  is  seasoned  with  the  sauce  of 
self-preparation  and  the  spice  of  belief  that  we  have  an 
interest  in  what  we  are  doing.  Have  we  tagged  at  the 
child  until  his  3'oung  life  is  a  burden  to  him  ,'  I^et  us 
try  such  methods  as  cheerfulness,  pleasant  smiles,  kind 
acts,  the  word  of  praise  in  due  season,  the  recognition 
of  services  rendered,  no  matter  how  trifling,  and  we 
will  find  such  a  reward  for  our  pains  that  we  wonder 
we  did  not  try  them  before. 

I  have  never  had  much  tardiness  in  the  .schools  which 
I  have  taught  ;  but  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  read  a  i 
chapter  of  some  interesting  book  immediately  after  the 
school  has  been  called  together  in  the  morning.  "  Black 
Beauty,"  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  "  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days"  will  not  only  be  interesting  to  the  children, 
but  will  foster  a  love  of  good  literature,  which  is  so  im- 
portant. I  think  it  worse  than  useless  to  punish  for 
tardiness.  I  tried  detention  after  school  at  first  until 
I  overheard  two  of  my  pupils  talking.  One  said  he  was 
going  to  be  an  hour  tardy,  as  he  would  just  erjoy  keep- 
ing the  teacher  late  for  tea.  We  cannot  have  g.xjd 
discipline  and  a  sentiment  like  that  among  our  pupils 
simultaneously.  Have  interesting  opening  exercises, 
and,  unless  some  unsurmountable  circumstance  presents 
itself  we  will  have  the  children  present  in  time. 

Unprepared   lessons   in   the  country   are  ditlicult  to 
prevent.     We  can  have  rolls  of  honor,  banner  classes, 


report  card*,  etc.,  but  if  there  happen  Ui  \m  five  or  *ii 
louils  of  hay  to  get  in  aft«?r  tea,  with  the  Bccouip«njrinK 
train  of  what  in  known  an  "night  work,"  the  ch»ncca 
I  are  t<>n  to  one  that  the  lioy  or  girl  atjuvr  eleven  will 
I  come  next  day  with  unprepared  lewtonn,  and,  worv  than 
that,  the  poor,  tin-d  mutcles  will  prevent  th«  brain 
from  grasping  the  ideas  which  are  laid  Ix-fon*  it.  How- 
ever, work  with  these  pupils  an  U^itt  you  can,  and  do 
not  blame  them  for  what  they  cannot  help.  Have  a 
roll  of  honor  for  each  grmie,  on  which  the  name  of  each 
pupil  is  written.  At  the  end  of  the  wwk  have  some 
wa}'  of  denoting  what  pupils  have  observed  punctuality, 
order,  and  have  prepared  their  Icvtonn  in  a  manner 
indicating  not  only  study  but  thought.  Report  cardii 
are  good,  too,  as  the  children  like  to  take  them  home  to 
show  their  parents  how  hard  they  have  tried  this  week  ; 
and  they  are  both  sorry  and  ashame<l  if  a  little  brother 
or  sister  has  done  U'tter  than  they. 

The  frequent  change  of  text'liooks  is  more  of  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  country  .schcxils  than  city  people  imagine. 
Over  and  over  xgain,  since  the  new  reailem  have  lieen 
introduced,  I  have  lieen  asked  if  Johnny  or  Susie  can- 
not use  the  old  books  as  long  as  they  will  last  ;  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  new  geography,  I  am  afraid  the 
storm  will  burst  on  our  unprotected  heads  in  all  it* 
fury. 

Speaking  of  text-books,  I  may  say  that  the  "  New 
Canadian  History "  is  one  of  the  trials  in  a  many 
graded  school  We  only  use  the  IxKik  for  reference. 
Are  we  studying  the  war  of  IHl'i  I  We  take  our 
exercise  bofiks  and  blackboard.  We  will  first  have  the 
causes,  which  we  write  down.  Then  will  follow  the 
dates  of  declaration  of  war,  the  names  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  the  engagements  in  which  each  leader  parti- 
cipated, with  dates;  the  treaty  which  brought  the  war 
to  a  close,  and,  lastly,  what  we  think  were  the  effeclii, 
supported,  of  course,  by  any  reliable  authority.  Other 
events  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  m.inner,  using  Clements 
and  any  other  \xx}\\  we  can  finil  for  material.  And 
here  is  another  trouble,  —  no  public  library,  and  in  many 
cases  no  private  one. 

How  are  we  going  to  deal  with  that  big,  bod  boy  t 
He  is  in  every  kind  of  rai.schief  at  school,  incites  the 
little  ones  to  fighting,  enters  orchards  and  steals  fruit, 
and  commits  similar  depredations  on  the  way  home 
from  sch(X)l.  I  answer  unhesitatinglj-,  with  kindness. 
In  such  cases  I  have  great  faith  in  the  private  ronver- 
sation,  and  in  getting  his  assistance  in  every  possible 
way.  Ask  that  Ijoy  to  see  after  slmrpi-ning  pencils  at 
recess,  and  to  a.-t  as  escort  for  the  little  one-s  on  the 
way  home.  Trust  him,  let  him  know  so,  and  nine 
ca.ses  out  of  ten  our  trust  will  not  lx>  l)etrayed. 

Again,  have  we  any  metluKl  to  keep  the  little  one* 
employed,  or  do  we  send  them  to  their  scats,  telling 
them  to  go  to  work  without  avsigning  any  I  Always 
tell  them  definitely  what  they  are  to  do.  Writing 
furnishes  an  almost  exhaustless  means  of  busy  work. 
Drawing  another.  Numlier  work,  if  pmporly  looked 
after,  will  give  the  little  ones  plenty  to  do.  They  tire 
of  such  work  only  when  it  is  f)Oorly  done.  Jjct  us  give 
them  good  copies,  always  notice  their  work,  and  en- 
courage them  to  try  again.  A  plan  which  I  find  inter- 
ests them  very  much  is  to  cut  pictures  from  books  and 
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papers,  let  them  lay  them  on  their  slates,  trace  the  out- 
line, and,  after  removing  the  copy,  finish  the  picture. 
A  busy  exercise  for  what  might  otherwise  be  an  idle 
hour  is  to  print  words  on  the  board  in  confused  order 
and  have  the  little  ones  re-arrange  them  so  as  to  form 
sentences. 

How  many  of  us  have  found  that  only  by  incessant 
watchfulness  can  we  prevent  improper  positions  being 
taken  by  our  pupils  1  If  my  pupils  read  sitting,  I  have 
the  heads  erect,  shoulders  back,  and  both  feet  resting 
on  the  floor ;  if  standing,  head  and  shoulders  the  same, 
and  the  book  held  only  in  the  left  hand.      *     *     * 

A  few  hints  as  to  securing  a  good  opinion  in  the 
district  :  Don't  be  a  politician.  If  you  happen  to  be  a 
Presbyterian,  don't  say  and  act  as  though  you  thought 
they  would  get  there  first.  Go  to  any  church  which  is 
in  the  locality.  Don't  let  your  dress  contradict  your 
precepts,  that  i,s,  don't  wear  a  hat  loaded  with  birds 
and  birds'  wings,  and  expect  your  children  to  profit  by 
your  talks  on  kindness  to  animals.  And  let  us  not 
forget  it — perfection  can  not  be  attained  without  great 
labor. 

CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Christmas  in  Norway. 

The  little  birds  in  Norway  always  have  a  Christmas 
dinner.  When  you  wake  up  on  Christmas  morning  you 
will  see  a  sheaf  of  grain,  or  bunches  of  oats,  over  every 
door.  We  put  them  everywhere,  on  the  barn.s,  on  pole.'', 
and  wherever  the  birds  can  get  them  easily.  No  mat- 
ter how  poor  the  peasants  are,  even  the  poorest  has  a 
dinner  for  the  birds.  Nobody  in  all  Norway  will  hurt 
or  frighten  a  bird  on  Christmas  day.  For  they  are  God's 
little  creatures,  and  we  must  make  them  happy.  .   .  . 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  play  that  you  were  a  girl  or  boy 
from  Norway  this  Christmas  ?  I  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 
Throw  out  crumbs  for  the  little  birds.  And  tie  little 
bunches  of  grain  to  your  fence,  or  the  trees,  or  bushes, 
or  even  to  the  door  knobs  or  window  blinds.   .   .   . 

The  Christmas  spirit  is  love  and  giving — ourselves  as 
well  as  our  gifts.  And  we  must  love  and  work  for 
others,  and  try  to  make  them  happy. 

Then  we'll  have  such  a  beautiful  Christmas.      And 

isn't  it  nice  1 — in  that  way  we  can  make  every  day  in 
the  whole  year  a  Christmas  day  !  Think  what  a  happy 
New  Year  a  year  of  Chri.stmases  would  be. — "  Freda  " 
in  Primary  Education. 


Christmas  in  Other  Lands. 

According  to  the  legend,  Saint  Nicholas,  the  Dutch 
Santa  Claus  (or  Klaus)  and  the  Holland  "  Knecht 
Globes"  are  one.  In  Holland  the  children  .set  their 
shoes  outside  the  door  Christmas  eve  for  "  Knecht 
Clobes  "  to  fill.  The  German,  English  and  American 
children  hang  up  their  stockings,  firm  in  the  belief  that 
Kriss  Kringle    (a    corruption    of    Christ-kindlein,    or 


Christ-child)  or  Santa  Claus  will  fill  them  with  toys 
and  sweets  if  they  are  good  ;  otherwise  Pelsnichol 
(literally  Nicholas  with  fur)  meaning  St.  Nicholas,  will 
fill  them  with  small  switches.  The  dread  of  getting 
the  rod  from  old  Pelsnichol  keeps  many  a  German 
child  in  order  throughout  the  year.  Just  when  St. 
Nicholas  became  the  one  to  punish  children  in  Ger- 
many is  not  known.  The  name  comes  from  St.  Nicho- 
las, the  patron  saint  of  boys,  said  to  have  been  Bishop 
of  Myna,  who  died  in  326.  As  his  birthday  occurred 
just  before  Christmas  he  was  thus  made  purveyor  of 
the  gifts  of  the  season  to  all  children  in  Flanders  and 
Holland  who  put  their  shoes  or  stockings  outside  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  fill  them.  German  children,  on 
Christmas  eve,  look  forward  to  the  visit  of  the  Chtist- 
child  and  Knave  Ruprecht,  who,  closely  muffled,  come 
knocking  at  each  door.  On  entering,  they  question 
the  parents  as  to  the  children's  behaviour  since  the  last 
visit,  and  if  the  answers  are  satisfactory.  Knave  Ru- 
precht scatters  apples  and  nuts  with  a  lavish  hand 
from  a  bag  he  carries  on  his  shoulder.  He  also  leaves 
a  bundle  of  rods  behind  in  case  they  should  be  needed 
before  he  calls  again  ;  and  then,  while  the  children  are 
scrambling  for  the  nuts,  he  and  the  Christ-child  dis- 
appear.— Chautauquan. 

The  Chinese  Christmas  is  a  day  of  church-going.  In 
every  temple  people  are  going  and  coming  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night.  The  women  and  children 
are  seen  with  bowed  heads  in  the  temples,  but  there  is 
no  beautiful  Christmas  service  like  ours.  There  is  no 
thanksgiving.  At  the  Chinese  Christmas  there  are  few 
presents  and  no  exchange  of  courtesies.  All  this  occurs 
later,  at  the  time  of  their  New  Year's  festival.  Pro- 
cessions of  thousands,  fireworks,  lanterns,  and  bright 
lights  are  seen,  and  these  bright,  noisy  pleasures  are 
loved  by  the  Chinese. — Am.  Primary  Teacher. 


When  every  stocking  was  stuffed  with  dolls,  and  balls,  and 

rings  ; 
Whistles,  and  tops,  and  dogs  (of  all  conceivable  things  !) 
Old    Kriss  Kringle   looked    round,  and  saw,  on   the  elmtree 

bough, 
High  hung,  an  oriole's  nest,  lonely  and  empty  now. 

"  CJuite  like  a  stocking,"  he  laughed,  "  pinned  up  there  on  the 

tree  ! 
I  didn't  suppose  the  birds  expected  a  present  from  me  !" 
Then  old  Kriss  Kringle,  who  loves  a  joke  as  well  as  the  best, 
Dropped  a  handful  of  flakes  in  the  oriole's  empty  nest. 

—  Thomais  Bailev  Aldrich. 


Like  a  rose  that  is  growing  double, — 

We  read,  in  an  under  breath, 
Of  the  holy  morn  when  Christ  was  bom, 

And  of  all  his  life  and  death. 
How  He  gave  himself  our  ransom. 

And  drank  to  the  very  brim 
The  bitter  cup,  to  lift  us  up, 

The  wliol*  great  world,  to  Him. 


-Alice  Carl). 
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December  Birthdays. 


December  17. — Luilwig  Van  Bt^ethoven,  (bay'-Ux-vcn) 
great  German  musical  compo.ser,  born  1770  at  Bonn, 
died  1S27.  Hin  musical  education  b<'j;an  at  five  years 
of  age.  His  productions  embrace  nearly  every  species 
of  musical  coaipasition  and  are  extraordinary  for  tlieir 
wealth  of  thought  and  feeling.  Nearly  every  one  is  of 
special  merit. 

December  21.— Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli (diz-ray'-li.)  Statesman  and  novelist.  Born  in 
I^ndon  1804,  died  1881.  Of  Jewish  descent.  Was  first 
elected  to  English  parliament  in  1837,  a.s  a  conserva- 
tive. Became  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
afterwards  premier  (1S68);  again  premier  1874-1880. 
Gladstone's  greatest  opponent.  He  introduced  the 
measure  creating  the  Queen  "Empress  of  India." 

December  24. — Matthew  Arnold,  English  poet,  critic 
and  "  apostle  of  culture,"  born  1822,  died  1888.  His 
influence  has  been  great  and  on  the  whole  good,  more 
especially  on  universities,  colleges,  and  on  people  of 
education. 

December  2.5. — Sir  Isaac  Newton,  physicist.  Born 
Dec.  25,  1G42  (old  style),  died  1727.  He  discovered 
the  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  completed  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light,  made  with  his  own  hands  a 
reflecting  telescope,  and  performed  vast  labors  in  mathe~ 
matics  and  physics. 

Decemter  26. — Thomas  Oray,  poet,  born  1716,  died 
1771.  His  fame  rests  almost  entirely  on  his  "  Elegy 
written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  (1749),  which  has 
given  him  a  high  position  in  English  literatiiie. 

Deceml>er  29. — William  Ewart  Gladstone,  a  great 
English  statesman,  orator  and  author.  Born  1809,  died 
1898.  Entered  parliament  as  a  conservative  in  1832,  the 
year  of  the  passage  of  the  Beform  Bill.  For  many  years 
he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchp(|uer,  and  in  18G.5  became 
leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons, 
and  prime  minister  in  1868,  a  position  which  he  held  at 
different  times  until  his  retirement  in  1894.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speeches  are  models  of  eloquence,  clear  in 
substance  and  charming  in  style.  His  writings  embrace 
numerous  publications,  on  Church  and  State,  the  Hom- 
eric Age,  the  Irish  Question  and  many  other  subjects,     i 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Bv  J.  ViuxiM. 


Answers  to  "  Who  Said  It  ?  "  in  November  Ukvikw 

1.  Bulwcr  in  "Cardinal  Richelieu." 

2.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

3.  Campbell  in  "  Lochiel's  Warning." 

4.  George  Herbert. 

5.  Prior  in  "  Imitations  of  Horace." 

6.  Milton  in  "  L'Allegro." 

7.  Lawrence  Sterne  in  "  Tristam  Shandy." 

8.  Ben  Jonson. 


The  revival  of  xhipbuilding,  once  a  hauling  industry 
in  thcHe  Atlantic  Provinceii,  in  pre<licted.  The  eitrn- 
sive  production  of  iron  and  hU-v\  by  the  great  iii«^l  com- 
panies of  Sydney,  C.  B.,  will  provide  the  material  of 
which  the  ships  may  lie  conHtruct«d. 

A  I.Atin-Anierican  congreHS,  which  han  junt  concluded 
its  session  at  Madrid,  has  accepted  the  principle  of 
compulsory  arbitratinn,  urged  by  the  Peruvian  dele 
gates  ;  Chili  alone  huldiiig  out  and  protexting  againot 
the  decision. 

With  impressive  pomp,  the  remains  of  the  lat*;  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  the  great  musician,  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abliey,  on  November  27th.  The  Queen 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  were  represented  at  his 
funeral. 

The  government  of  Holland  will  soon  undertake  the 
work  of  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee,  that  great  gulf  which 
was  created  400  years  ago  in  the  heart  of  the  Nether- 
lands by  the  incursion    of  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 

New  Zealand  is  to  lead  the  world  in  the  matter  of 
universal  penny  postage.  Stamps  are  now  in  prepara- 
tion, to  come  into  use  on  the  first  of  next  month,  to 
carry  a  letter  at  the  two  cent  rate  from  any  [xjint  in 
New  Zealand  to  any  place  in  the  world. 

The  party  which  triumphed  at  the  polls  in  the  recent 
elections  in  Hawaii  is  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
Queen  Liliuakilaui  and  the  independence  of  Hawaii. 
Their  cause,  of  course,  is  hopeless. 

Prince  Louis,  a  brother  of  Prince  Victor,  heir  to 
whatever  claim  the  Buonapnrle  pretenders  have  to  the 
throne  of  France,  is  an  othcer  in  the  Kussian  army. 
His  betrothal  to  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess  is  announced. 

It  is  believed  in  England  that  the  organized  demon- 
strations in  France  in  favor  of  the  pre^sident  of  the 
Boer  rej>ul>lic  were  in  great  mea-sure  intended  for 
political  effect,  to  emharra.s8  the  government  of  the  day. 
Such  a  surmise  may  be  equally  true  of  a  recent 
speech  of  (ieneral  Mercier,  publicly  calling  upon  the 
government  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  There  are  now  three  pretenders  to  the 
throne  of  France,  each  waiting  a  favorable  turn  in  the 
curient  of  public  feeling  to  advance  his  claims  ;  first, 
one  of  the  Buonaparte  princes,  heirs  of  Napoleon  III., 
whose  chances  of  success  lie,  perhaps,  in  the  possibility 
of  the  army  declaring  in  his  favor  :  second,  th.-  Duke  of 
Orleans,  great-grandson  of  I/ouis  Philippe,  last  King  of 
the  French,  who  ha.s  many  supporters  thniugliout  the 
country  ;  and  thinl,  Don  Carlos,  the  Spanish  pretender, 
who  claims  to  be  the  lawful  king  of  France,  as  well  as 
of  Spain,  and  whose  followers  dream  of  a  restoration  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

Liquid  air,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be  put  upon  the 
market  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  will  l)e  found 
practically  useful'in  many  ways.  For  household  use  it 
will  l)e  supplied  in  open  vessels,  which  must  be  handled 
with  the  same  care  as  if  filled  with  hot  water. 
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Ships  can  now  go  to  sea  with  frozen  ammunition.  By 
the  u?e  of  liquid  air,  so  low  a  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained that  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  would  be  almost 
impossible. 

A  story  which  has  found  its  way  into  print,  but  still 
seems  to  need  verification,  is  to  the  effect  that  docu- 
ments discovered  in  Pekin  record  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Chinese  in  the  year  A.  D.  449. 

To  suppress  the  bubonic  plague  within  its  limits  cost 
the  city  of  Glasgow  $.5,300,000. 

The  German  government  has  arranged  with  Booker 
T.  Washington,  the  well  known  negro  president  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  to  send  educated  negroes  from  the 
Southern  States  to  German  West  Africa,  there  to  in- 
troduce the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

A  school  without  books  has  been  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Its  plan  is 
to  apply  kindergarten  principles  to  the  whole  school 
course,  carrying  on  the  education  of  children  chiefly 
through  the  manual  arts,  deferring  the  use  of  books 
until  the  need  of  them  is  felt  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
formation they  will  give,  their  use  then  to  be  accompan- 
ied by  a  knowledge  of  how  they  are  made,  and  some 
practical  instruction  in  printing. 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  against  Turkey  for 
damages  to  missionary  property  is  said  to  have  been 
tacitly  arranged  through  an  order  for  aTurki.?h  warship 
to  be  built  in  the  United  States. 

A  new  gold  field  has  been  discovered  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Of  the  four  Chinese  vessels  captured  by  the  British 
at  Taku,  one  each  was  given  to  France,  Germany  and 
Russia.  These,  says  the  London  Chronicle,  have  now 
been  re-named.  The  French  one  is  called  Taku — "in 
honor  of  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  French  Marine."  The 
Russian  one  is  called  Taku — "  to  commemorate  a  great 
Russian  naval  victory."  The  German  one  bears  the 
name  Taku  — "  in  never-to-be-forgotten  memory  of  this 
all-convincing  proof  that  Germany's  future  is  on  the 
sea  ;"  and  finally  Taku  is  the  name  of  the  one  kept  by 
the  British  navy,  because — "it's  as  handy  a  name  as 
any  other,  and  there's  a  gap  at  '  Ta  '  in  the  signal-book." 

The  revolt  in  the  United  States  of  Columbia  still 
continues,  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  little  republic  are 
threatened  by  the  insurgent  forces.  A  warship  from 
British  Columbia  will  look  after  British  interests  at  the 
isthmus  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  cruiser  Intrepid  is 
at  Colon  for  the  same  purpose. 

An  American  explorer  now  returning  from  a  four 
years'  sojourn  in  Central  Africa  has  made  important 
discoveries,  including  the  discovery  of  three  native 
tribes,  heretofore  unknown  to  our  geography,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  species  of  elephant  much  smaller  than 
hitherto  known. 

Lieut.  Perry,  the  Arctic  explorer,  has  been  heard 
from,  under  date  of  March  31st  of  the  present  year. 
He  was  then  well,  and  hoped  to  reach  the  Pole  at  some 
time  during  the  summer. 


Captain  Bernier,  of  Quebec,  has  gained  the  support 
of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for 
his  proposed  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole ;  and 
hopes  both  the  British  government  and  the  government 
of  Canada  will  aid  his  expedition.  His  plan  is  to  sail 
from  Vancouver,  enter  the  Polar  Sea  in  August,  and 
winter  on  the  ice. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  will  visit  Canada, 
but  the  date  of  their  coming  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
fixed. 

The  discovery  of  a  great  tract  of  fertile  country  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  north  of  the  height  of  land,  adds 
one-sixth  to  the  area  in  that  province  available  for 
cultivation.  This  country,  extending  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay,  was,  until  recently,  an  almost  unknown 
wilderness,  and  was  supposed  to  be  too  cold  for  culti- 
vation. Now,  however,  it  is  stated  that,  owing  partly 
to  its  lower  elevation,  the  climate  on  the  south  shore  of 
James  Bay  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  Manitoba. 
A  railway  is  under  construction  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
northward,  and  is  expected  to  reach  Moose  Factory 
within  three  years,  opening  up  rich  forest  and  meadow 
land  as  it  goes,  and  finally  giving  access  to  the  valuable 
fisheries  of  Hudson  Bay. 

Volumes  of  history  have  been  written,  and  must  still 
be  written,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  last  hundred  years ; 
but  a  glance  at  the  following  figures  relating  to  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  leading  nations  will  serve  to 
show  how  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  British  Empire, 
and,  by  inference,  its  increase  in  commercial  importance 
within  the  last  century,  compares  with  that  of  other 
countries  Germany,  a  number  of  separate  states  in  1800, 
now  embraces  an  aggregate  territory  of  over  a  million 
square  miles.  Russia,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  claimed  an  immense  territory  extending  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  since  parted 
with  her  American  possessions,  but  still  increased  her 
territories  from  five  million  to  six  and  a  half  million 
square  miles.  France,  which  in  1800  ruled  about  one 
million  square  miles,  now  governs  more  than  three  and 
a  half  times  that  area  ;  and  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  beginning  the  century  with  an  area 
a  little  less  than  that  of  France,  now  includes  rather 
more.  Great  Britain  has  expanded  the  area  of  her  em- 
pire from  a  little  over  a  million  square  miles  in  1800  to 
.something  over  twelve  million  in  1900  ;  her  territory 
being  now  nearly  double  that  of  Russia,  which  was  five 
times  as  groat  as  hers  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  now  nearly  equalling  the  aggregate  of  that  of  all 
the  other  nations  mentioned. 

Affairs  in  China  are  so  involved  that  it  is  ditticult  to 
say  whether  anj'  event  of  importance  has  occurred 
there  within  the  last  month.  Rumors  current  one  day 
are  denied  the  next.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  very  many  missionaries  met  a  martyr's  fate  in  the 
remote  provinces  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  that  the 
provincial  governors  approved,  and  in  some  cases  per- 
sonally assisted  in  the  slaughter.  That  these  governors, 
who  were  actuated  by  what  seemed  to  them  patriotic 
motives,  will  be  punished  by  the  Chinese  government, 
at  the  request  of  the  powers,  is  by  no  means  certain. 
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A  second  plot  against  the  life  of  Ix>rd  Roberts  has 
failed.  It  i«  due  to  the  Boers  to  add  that  the  con- 
spirators under  arre.st  are  all  foreigners.  Their  plan 
was  to  blow  up  a  cliurch  in  which  it  was  expected  Lord 
Roberts  would  be  attendiiij;  divine  service. 

Lord  Roberts  is  returning  from  South  Africa,  and 
JjOrd  Kitchener  has  been  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  war,  which  still  continues,  and  not  without 
some  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Boers,  will  now  enter 
upon  another  phase.  Li^ht  columns  of  troops  will  be 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  wherever  found  throufjh- 
out  the  conijuered  territories,  and  Boers  taken  in  arms 
will  be  treated  as  marauders. 

That  the  annexation  of  the  republics  is  final,  is  shown 
by  the  extension  of  the  penny  postage  rate  to  all  their 
former  territory. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Kruger  in  Europe,  and  his  en- 
thusiastic reception  in  France,  has  been  the  most 
striking  event  of  the  month.  From  his  landing  at 
Marseilles  until  he  reached  the  capital,  he  was  greeted 
with  a  continuous  demonstration  of  welcome  and  sym- 
pathy ;  he  was  received  by  the  president  of  the  republic, 
and  the  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  passed  resolu- 
tions of  sympathy.  That  was  all  The  much  desired 
promise  of  intervention  to  save  him  and  his  followers 
from  the  results  of  their  invasion  of  the  British  South 
African  provinces  was  not  obtained. 

From  France,  Kruger  started  to  visit  other  countries 
of  Europe  before  going  to  Holland  ;  but  he  was  informed 
that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  would  not  see  him,  and  a 
similar  intimation  came  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
He  therefore  abandoned  his  eastward  journey  and 
turned  his  steps  toward  the  Netherlands. 

The  three  companies  of  the  first  Canadian  contin- 
gent which  remained  in  South  Africa  after  their 
comrades  sailed  for  home  are  now  returning  by  way  of 
England,  where  iheir  arrival  has  been  greeted  with 
popular  enthusiasm  and  official  courtesies.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canadian  volunteers,  they  have  lieen 
personally  thanked  by  the  tjueen  and  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Her  Majesty  was  deeply  affected.  Her  short 
speech  ended  in  tears,  and  in  tears  Col.  Otter  made 
reply.  Other  home-coming  Canadians  are  about  to  sail 
from  South  Africa  for  Canada  direct. 

The  United  States  is  sending  a  war  ship  to  Morocco, 
to  enforce  a  claim  for  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  a 
naturalized  citizen. 

It  is  reported  that  Signor  Marconi  is  arranging  to 
put  up  wireless  telegraph  stations  along  the  coasts  and 
islands  from  Great  Britain  to  Australia,  so  that  voyag- 
ers by  the  Suez  route  may  receive  and  send  messages 
throughout  the  trip. 

The  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  some  years  ago  .saved 
two  children  from  drowning  by  swimming  to  their  rescue, 
has  recently  saved  the  life  of  a  drowning  man.  She 
had  been  rowing,  and  handed  over  her  Iwat  to  a  fisher- 
man, who  in  someway  upset  it  and  broke  his  arm.  The 
brave  ([ueen  jumped  into  the  water,  and  heM  up  the 
helpless  man  until  help  arrived. 


Teachers'  Conventions. 

I.VBTITUTB  AT  MlUbLB  M  L'S^UODOUOIT,   N.  8. 

In  the  county  of  Halifax  there  in  a  wide  fertile  and 
beautiful  valley,  remote  from  seaport,  railroad  or  tele- 
graph. It  is  well  watered  by  the  .MuiMiuodoboit,  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  the  county.  Bordering  on  the  Kettle- 
ment  towarrls  the  interior,  there  are  extensive  for«*ta 
of  valuable  hardwood.  The  inhabitantii  are  of  good 
stock  and  rank  among  the  most  thrifty  and  intelligent 
of  the  Dominion.  On  the  borders  of  this  district,  in 
the  county  of  Colchester,  lien  a  similar  valley  —  the 
Upper  Stewiacke.  The  population  of  these  valleys  ia 
very  considerable,  and  there  are  many  excellent  schools. 

Thursday,  15th  November,  Inspector  Creighton  of 
Halifax,  and  Armstrong  of  Pictou,  organized  a  local 
Teachers'  Institute,  which  enrolled  sixty  teachers  from 
the  two  valleys.  The  meetings  were  lield  in  the  school- 
room at  Middle  Musquodoboit.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ro«- 
borough,  an  enthusiastic  Itotanist,  gave  a  valuable  lesson 
on  ferns,  illustrating  his  subject  by  a  large  numljer  of 
specimens  collected  by  himself.  As  often  a.s  opportun- 
ity offers,  Mr.  Rosborough  visits  the  schools  of  this  entire 
district,  a.ssisting  the  teachers,  and  inspiring  the  pupils 
with  the  desire  to  know  more  of  the  natural  history  of 
their  neighborhood.  Mr.  Fultz  read  a  paper  which  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  physical  geography.  Mr. 
Forbes  read  a  paper  on  the  Teaching  of  Entomology. 
It  was  shown  that  in  special  cases  a  knowledge  of  in- 
jurious insects  and  their  enemies  was  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  country  ;  that  insects  play  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  in  many  of  the  leading  industries.  The  paper 
gave  evidence  of  the  writer's  somewhat  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  habits  of  insects.  A  fair 
measure  of  succe.ss  in  teaching  this  subject  might  be 
expected  from  the  teacher  who  possessed  one  or  two 
good  text-lx)oks,  and  who  set  his  pupils  to  make  and 
record  carefully  their  observations  on  a  few  of  the  more 
characteristic  specimens, — their  appearance,  habits  and 
transformations.  An  excellent  course  was  outlined  for 
the  various  grades  of  pupils.  In  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  insects  Iteneficial 
and  injurious  to  vegetation.  Mr.  J.  R  liarteaux  of 
Truro  Academy,  explained  the  use  of  the  various  instru- 
ments for  mathematical  drawing.  His  les.son  on  this 
occasion  will  add  to  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  teachers  in  the  province. 

As  might  have  been  expected  in  sach  a  neighborhood 
the  attendance  at  the  public  meeting  in  the  evening  was 
very  large,  and  those  present  most  appreciative.  Dr. 
Archibald  read    a    valuable  paper   on    Hygiene  in  the 
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school-room— a  subject  which  is  begiuning  to  attract 
some  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Dr.  MacKay, 
Superintendent  of  P^ducation,  spoke  at  length  and  con- 
vincingly in  favor  of  a  broad,  generous  and  deliberate 
culture  of  all  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body  during  the 
period  of  adolescence.  He  showed  how  admirably  the 
course  of  study  was  adapted  to  this  if  only  it  could 
be  carried  out  by  those  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  work. 

Next  morning  (Friday)  Principal  Trefry,  of  Halifax, 
read  a  paper  on  English  in  the  Common  School.  Good 
rules  were  laid  down  for  securing  a  ready  and  correct 
use  of  English.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  give  con- 
stant attention  to  excellence  of  form.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  converse  freely  and  to  write  much  on 
subjects  in  which  they  are  really  interested.  They 
should  be  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  good  selections 
from  the  best  authors.  The  teacher  himself  must  be  a 
good  example  of  at  least  correct  speech.  Our  reading 
books  are  not  as  rich  as  they  should  be  in  choice  and 
inspiring  selections.  The  old-time  fashion  of  saying 
pieces  on  Friday  afternoon  should  not  be  allowed  to  die 
out.  Pupils  should  be  directed  in  an  extensive  course 
of  good  reading — reading  with  due  deliberation,  and 
often  aloud.  Faulty  compositions  should  invariably  be 
re-written  with  the  faults  eliminated.  This  subject  as 
applied  to  high  schools,  was  continued  in  the  same 
strain  in  an  interesting  paper  from  Mr.  Geo.  Sedgewicke. 
In  reference  to  the  teaching  of  English  literature,  he 
deprecated  the  attention  given  to  little  catchy  para- 
graphs and  notes  on  grammar,  rather  than  to  the  more 
inspiring  passages,  which  should  be  memorized.  Prin- 
cipal Marshall,  of  Halifax,  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on 
"  What  Teachers  can  do  for  the  Farmer."  He  gave 
some  beautiful  illustrations  from  plant  and  animal  life 
of  the  laws  of  evolution. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Institute  was  an  exhibition  of  pupils'  work  in  illustra- 
tive drawing  and  clay  work  Their  teacher,  Miss 
Forbes,  has  adopted  the  more  modern  and  rational 
method  of  following  in  the  direction  of  the  pupil's  in- 
terests, and  she  has  met  with  the  succes.s  which  goes  far 
to  prove  the  method  correct. 

The  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict was  experienced  by  the  teachers  in  so  many  plea- 
sing forms  that  purses  were  a  superfluity. 


Westmorland  County  Institute. 
The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Westmorland 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  was  held  in  Dorchester, 
October  11th  and  r2th,  Miss  Janet  Read,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  Ninety  teachers  enrolled.  Papers 
were  read  as  follows  :    by  Miss  Ramsay,  on  the  New 


series  of  readers,  pointing  out  their  excellences  and 
defects,  followed  by  a  general  discussion  in  which  In- 
spector Smith,  Principal  Oulton  and  others  took  part  ; 
by  C.  H.  Acheson,  on  Drawing,  with  illustrations  on 
the  blackboard ;  by  Miss  M.  Maud  Anderson,  on  Diffi- 
culties in  Miscellaneous  Schools  (published  in  greater 
part  in  this  Review)  :  by  C,  H.  Acheson  (prepared  by 
Jos.  Mills)  opposing  Home  Study,  which  was  criticised 
by  many  of  the  teachers. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice  Landry.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  visitors  were  entertained 
by  the  Dorchester  school  board  and  teachers.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  :  president,  C.  H.  Ache- 
son ;  vice-president.  Miss  Holla  Comben  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  S.  W.  Irons.  Additional  members  of  execu- 
tive committee,  Miss  Kyle,  of  Dorchester,  and  Miss 
McDougall,  of  Shediac.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  at  Shediac. 


York  County  Institute. 

The  York  County  Institute  met  at  Fredericton,  Octo- 
ber 11th  and  12th,  the  President,  Joseph  Mills,  of  the 
High  School,  Moncton,  in  the  chair.  Eighty-five  teach- 
ers enrolled.  The  president  delivered  a  thoughtful 
address  on  education,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  rela- 
tions of  teachers,  students  and  subjects  taught.  The 
characteristics  of  each  should  be  tlioroughly  under- 
stood and  the  relation  between  them  harmonious. 
Addresses  were  al.so  delivered  by  Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Inch 
and  by  Inspector  Bridges. 

A  paper  on  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Germany  was 
read  by  Prof.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University.  It  was  a 
clear  and  interesting  summary  of  the  condition  of  these 
schools.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  too  much  of 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics;  and  the  requirements 
are  being  gradually  reduced. 

Prof.  McCready,  of  the  Sloyd  school,  gave  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  manual  training,  noting  that  four 
benches  and  tools  for  seat  work  had  been  introduced 
into  the  school  at  Benton,  Carleton  County.  The 
teacher  took  the  summer  course  at  Fredericton  last 
year.  The  cost  of  the  outfit  at  Benton  did  not  much 
exceed  $50. 

On  Friday  morning,  a  paper  on  Written  Examina- 
tions was  read  by  Principal  B.  C.  Foster,  which  called 
forth  considerable  discussion.  This  was  followed  by  a 
talk  on  birds,  by  Mr.  William  Moore,  of  Keswick. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  :  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Amos  O'Blenus  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  M.  A. 
Oulton ;  secretary,  Miss  Ella  Thorne.  Additional 
members  of  the  Executive,  Miss  Maggie  Parker,  Miss 
Lizzie  Doherty,  Mr.  A.  H.  Barker. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  dictionary  and  a  nuinljer  of  Perry  Pictures  hand- 
somely mounted  have  Ixseii  presicnted  to  the  school  in 
Hohiiesvillo,  Carleton  county,  hy  [nspi-ctor  .Mt'a},'her. 
A  large  and  liaiidsome  (lag  has  also  been  presented  to 
the  same  school  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Emmerson. 


The  Medical  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  will  give  a  prize 
of  ten  dollars  in  cash  to  the  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  writes  the  best  essay  upon  "Sanitation  in  our 
Public  Schools,"  under  the  following  conditions  :  The 
writer's  name  must  be  on  the  school  register  for  the 
current  term  ;  essay  to  be  not  longer  than  eight  pages 
foolscap,  written  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only  ;  no  essay 
will  be  received  after  April  30th,  1901.  The  Judges 
are  Dr.  John  McMillan,  Pictou  ;  Dr.  A.  P.  Reid,  Mid- 
dleton  ;  and  T.  15.  Kidner,  Esq.,  Truro.  All  essays  to 
be  sent  to  W.  S.  Muir,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Truro,  N.  S. 


Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Johnson,  the 
teacher  in  Argyle,  District  No.  7,  Aberdeen,  Carleton 
county,  maps  and  other  apparatus  have  been  procured. 
Maps  have  also  been  procured  in  No.  9,  Kent,  Carleton 
county,  through  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  Miss  Susan 
A.  McGuire. 


The  proceeds  of  a  concert  have  enabled  Mr.  Fraser, 
the  principal  of  the  Superior  School  in  Benton,  Carleton 
county,  to  purchase  l)ooks,  valued  at  $44,  for  a  school 
library,  a  Standard  dictionary,  and  a  terrestrial  globe. 


Frederick  Hamilton,  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  in  South  Africa,  in  his  interesting  lecture 
lately  delivered  at  Halifax,  St.  John,  Moncton,  and  other 
places  in  the  Maiitime  Provinces,  spoke  of  the  splendid 
work  accomplished  by  Lieut.  General  Ian  Hamilton's 
Division  during  the  war.  The  19th  Brigade,  which 
served  in  Lieut.-General  Hamilton's  Division,  wjis  com- 
posed of  the  Royal  Canadian  regiment,  the  1st  Battalion 
Gordon  Highlanders,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light 
Infantry,  and  the  King's  Shropshire  Light  Infantry. 
Here  is  what  Ian  Hamilton  says  of  this  Brigade  in  his 
orders  issued  at  Pretoria,  June  G,  1900  : 

"The  19th  Brigade  has  achieved  a  record  of  which 
any  infantry  might  well  be  proud.  Since  tlie  date  of 
its  formation  at  Graspan,  February  12,  1900,  it  has 
marched  620  miles,  often  on  half  rations  and  seldom  on 
full.  It  has  taken  part  in  the  capture  of  t«n  towns  ; 
fought  in  ten  general  engagements,  and  on  27  other 
days.  During  a  period  of  30  days  it  fought  on  21  of 
them  and   marched  327  miles.      Casualties  between  400 

and  500.      Defeats  nil." 

(Signed)      T.  L.  Hamilton,  Lieut.-General, 

Comd'g  9  th  Div.  B.  F.  F., 

South  Africa. 


•ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 

Si'RHCRIBKR.-  IM<.ti»<;  |>ubliBli    11    i>rii.'t    uooiiiiiit  oi    t>>«li(«o( 
Lortl  Stnithcoim? 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Donald  Alexander  Smith,  I»rd 
Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  Higli  Couimi-uiioner  for 
Canada,  in  I>ondon,  wan  born  in  Morayshirr,  in  Scot- 
land, in  1820.  He  received  his  cnlucation  in  a  parish 
scliool,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Huditon  B«y 
Company  in  1839.  Promoted  step  by  step,  he  beoune 
a  Chief  Factor.  Subsequently  he  become  resident 
governor  of  the  company,  and  its  chief  commissioner,  a 
position  he  still  holds.  He  came  into  public  notice  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  R<-d  River  Reljel- 
lion  in  18G9,  which  he  managed  with  great  tact.  He 
represented  Manitoba  in  ita  local  legislature  and  in  the 
dominion  parliament  for  many  years.  He  is  a  (Queen's 
Privy  Councillor  of  Canada,  has  frequently  received  the 
favor  of  the  Queen,  has  been  connected  with  industrial 
and  railway  progre-ss  in  Canada  for  a  generation,  and 
his  gifts  to  Cana<lian  institutions  of  charity  and  learn- 
ing, with  other  benefactions,  have  made  his  name  justly 
famous. 


K. When    tlio   old    scries  of    rcjulerfi    arc   done  away  with, 

whut  textbook  in  British  hi.story  nre  we   to   ii«e  for  beginner* 
in  New  Brunswick  schools? 

Provision  will  be  made  and  announced   in  the  next 
published  course  of  study. 

RECENT  BOOKS. 


Canadian  teachers  of  chemistry  must  l*  e8|>©cinlly  int*rc>ited 
in  the  appearance  of  any  now  school  chemistry  by  u  Canoilian 
author.  Their  interest  will  not  be  lessonoil  by  the  reatling  of 
the  School  Chemistry, '  by  Dr  John  Waddell,  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  Kingston,  which  has  recently  come  from  the  prem  of 
the  Mucmillan  Comimny,  New  York. 

In  the  order  of  examination  of  the  subetftnces  selectod.  the 
author  liius  Uikcn  «  decided  step  in  advance.  The  student  be- 
gins  with  the  physical  examination  of  water,  jjossing  to  iU 
chcmicol  nature,  and  thence  to  a  study  of  the  gnsot  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  that  he  finds  con  be  derivol  fmm  it  ond  combined 
to  forii  it.  Becoming  familiar  >%ith  oxygen  by  this  study,  it« 
presence  in  the  air  is  recognired,  and  thin  is  next  iitu.lie»l  with 
ite  chief  constituent*,  the  whole  forming  a  consiiitent  and 
connected  treatment  of  the  common  ami  important  elemonu 
and  compounds,  ond  leading  up,  as  far  m  poasible,  through 
exijcrimcntiil  work,  to  the  leading  Uws  and  pnnciplen  of   the 

science. 

In  the  extent  to  which  the  interrogatory  method  ha«  been 
use<l,  the  book  is  unique.  It  is  compomMe  in  thi»  re-pect  with 
some  of  the  works  on  plant  or  animal  divcction,  and  the  method 
will  doubtless  prove  m  useful  in  chemi-tr)-  on  it  hoo  in  botany 
ond  zoology.  Explicit  directions  ore  given  for  bringing  about 
the  re<iuir^l  conditions  of  the  expcrimcntii,  but  the  foce*  are 
then  left  to  speok  for  themaelves,  onfl  the  student,  who  follom^ 

.  SCIKK1I.  CiiKMrsTRV.  By  Prof.  John  Wojldell  Ph.  I)., 
School  of  Mines,  Kingston,  Ont.  Cloth.  The  Mocm.lUn 
Company,  New  York. 
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the  work  conscientious!}',  must  form  his  own  conclusions.  That 
he  may  not  pass  over  any  fact  unobserved,  questions  are  asked 
that  can  only  be  answered  correctly  by  accurate  observation. 
The  type  used  in  the  book  is  uniform,  and  remarks,  comments 
and  questions  in  regard  to  the  experiment  in  hand  are  freely 
incorporated  with  directions  as  to  mode  of  procedure.  Brief 
statements  of  additional  facts  in  regard  to  the  substances  ex- 
perimentally studied  usually  terminate  chapters. 

The  book  is  "intended  for  use  in  high  schools  and  in  ele- 
mentary classes  in  colleges."  There  is  a  field  of  usefulness 
here  for  just  such  a  book.  Its  success  in  practice,  like  the 
successful  performance  of  the  experiments  that  it  teaches,  will 
depend  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  necessary  conditions  which,  in 
this  case,  seem  to  be  a  sympathetic  teacher,  good  laboratory 
facilities,  and  their  free  and  liberal  use  for  individual  experi- 
mental work.  It  will  i)rove  utterly  incomprehensible  without 
such  work,  and  cannot  be  swallowed  entire,  as  some  well-known 
text-books  of  Chemistry  have  been  in  the  past,  to  be  given 
forth  piece-meal  to  the  teacher  at  the  desk  or  disgorged  at  a 
written  examination. 

If  there  is  an  adverse  criticism  to  offer,  it  is  that  in  the 
application  of  the  balance  in  the  examination  of  the  quantitative 
results  of  experiments,  the  book  is  not  in  advance  of,  scarcely 
equal  to,  contemporary  rivals.  Many  of  the  experiments  are 
well  adapted  to  quantitative  examination,  and  the  averages  of 
the  results  obtained  by  classes  of  even  elementary  students  are 
very  near  the  true  values,  while  the  close  general  agreement 
in  results  is  always  striking  and  reveals  the  underlying  reign 
of  law. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  certainly  teaches  nothing 
that  the  student  must  unlearn  later,  because  the  facts  them- 
selves are  made  to  do  the  teaching  ;  and  if  these  are  studied 
consciously,  the  student  must  lay  a  thoroughly  solid  foundation, 
not  only  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  operation  of 
the  ever-present  chemical  forces  about  him,  but  also  for  the 
continued  pursuit  of  this  great  science  after  leaving  school. 

Ernest   Haycock. 

Aeadia  College,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 

[This  book  has  been  authorized  for  high  schools  in  British 
Columbia,  and  also  recommended  for  schools  in  New  York 
city. — Editor.] 

Mr.  Conrad's  story'  differs  from  the  ordinary  psychological 
novel,  in  that  it  has  both  romantic  incident  and  dramatic  situ- 
ation. The  hero  escaped  from  a  sinking  ship  at  the  cost  of  his 
honour  and  self-respect,  stands  his  trial,  tries  to  lose  himself 
in  the  East,  becomes  the  leader  and  benefactor  of  a  trouble- 
some tribe,  and  meets  death  at  the  hands  of  the  chieftain 
whose  son  he  is  believed  to  have  betrayed. 

The  force  and  vividness  with  which  some  of  the  scenes  are 
portrayed  are  remarkable— notably  in  the  scene  of  the  helpless 
ship,  just  as  the  officers  are  deserting  her  ;  but  the  main  inter- 
est is  in  the  painfully  minute  and  subtle  analysis  of  the  mind 
of  "  Lord  .Jim."  Indeed,  every  character  is  put  under  a  micro- 
scope ;  Captain  Brierly,  and  the  French  lieutenant,  to  name 
only  two,  are  studies  that  would,  in  themselves,  be  enough  to 
raise  the  book  above  the  ordinary  level.  One  cannot  withhold 
hearty  admiration  for  tlie  manner  in  which  all  this  is  done. 
But  it  is  not  refreshing  reading.  The  story  itself  is  grim,  and 
the  close  analysis  strains  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
utmost. 

"  A  King's  Pawn  "'  is  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing 
story  as  we  are  likely  to  find.     The  king  is  Henry  of  Navarre, 


always  a  fascinating  and  romantic  figure,  and  we  are  gallopped 
off  with  him  and  his  gentlemen  on  a  wild  raid  into  Spain,  and 
out  again,  with  many  a  rare  adventure  in  lonely  inns  and 
enemies'  castles.  It  is  all  very  much  like  Mr.  Stanley  Wey- 
man's  stories,  and  Mr.  Drummond  stands  the  comparison  well. 
His  i)eople  do  what  sentimental  Tommy's  would  not — they 
march  -and  the  interest  never  flags.  The  publishers  should  be 
complimented  on  the  appearance  of  the  book,  both  outside  and 
within.  E-   I^- 


One  rises  from  reading  this  book  on  Wilderness  Ways*  with 
a  keen  appetite  for  something  more  of  the  same  kind.  The 
author  records  his  impressions  of  animals  from  notes  and 
observations  extending  over  many  years.  "  They  are  studies  of 
animals,  pure  and  simple,"  he  tells  us,  "  not  of  animals  with 
human  motives  and  imaginations."  There  is  no  attempt  made 
to  make  animals  act  like  people,  or  to  invest  them  with  quali- 
ties they  do  not  possess.  He  sets  forth  animal  nature  plainly 
as  he  has  found  it,  believing  that  "sympathy  is  too  true  a 
thing  to  be  aroused  falsely,  and  that  a  wise  discrimination, 
which  recognizes  good  and  evil  in  the  woods,  as  everywhere 
else  in  tlie  world,  and  which  loves  the  one  and  hates  the  other, 
is  vastly  better  for  children,  young  and  old,  than  the  blind 
sentimentality  aroused  by  ideal  animals  with  exquisite  human 
propensities."  The  author  impresses  us  with  his  frankness  and 
his  genuine  love  of  the  woods  and  nature.  The  book  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


'  LoKD  Jim  :  A  Tale  of  the  Sea,  by  Joseph  Conrad.  Gage  & 
Co.,  Toronto. 

'  A  KiNii's  Pawn,  by  Hamilton  Drummond.  (iage  &  Co., 
Toronto, 


This  is  a  new  departure  in  the  editing  of  German  Classics 
for  English  students.  ^  The  editors  believe  that  "  to  procure 
the  best  results  during  the  short  time  given  to  instruction  in 
German  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  translation  into  English 
should  be  used  as  a  handmaid  only.  Consequentlj',  the  use  of 
English,  in  Introduction  and  Notes,  "  not  only  spoils  the 
atmosphere  with  which  a  German  work  of  ait  should  be  sur- 
rounded, but  also  involves  a  serious  loss  of  time." 

One  might  add,  that  we  learn  French  and  German  for  pur- 
poses of  communication.  Success  in  this  is  impossible  as  long 
as  we  are  obliged  to  translate  our  ideas  into  English  before 
expressing  them  in  French  or  German.  Accordingly,  the  aim 
of  every  good  teacher  is  to  cause  his  pupils  to  think  in  the 
foreign  language.  The  use  of  English,  even  incidentally,  pre- 
vents the  pupil  from  becoming  completel}'  absorbed  in  German 
or  French  forms  of  expression.  For  the  same  reason,  an 
Englishman  who  goes  to  Germany  to  learn  the  language, 
makes  but  slow  progress  as  long  as  he  spends  much  of  his  time 
with  English-speaking  friends.  Success,  swift  and  great,  is 
secured  by  the  renunciation  of  English  in  every  form. 

The  editors,  by  using  German  as  Introduction,  Notes,  Ques- 
tions, and,  I  presume,  in  the  conversation  of  the  class,  intend 
to  put  the  students,  for  at  least  one  hour  each  day,  in  a  purely 
German  atmosphere.  Of  course  it  will  be  objected  that  this  is 
possible  only  for  advanced  students.  If  .simple  German,  such 
as  that  used  by  the  present  editors,  is  used,  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  those  who  know  little  more  than  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments  are  capable  of  getting  great  lienefit  from  such  a  course. 

Practice  for  the  .student  is  provided  by  two  series  of  ques- 
tions :  one  on  the  contents  of  the  play,  the  other  of  a  more 
general  character.  These  ([uestions  also  stimulate  the  student 
to  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  drama. 


'  Wilderness  Ways,  by  Wm.  J.  Long.    Cloth.    GinnA  Co., 
publishers,  Boston. 

'  Schiller  :  Maria  Stuart.  Edited,  with  German  com- 
ments, notes  and  questions,  b)'  Margnrette  Midler  and  Carla 
Wenckebach,  Professor  of  German  in  Wellesley  College.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  the  Athenaeum  Press,  Boston.     1900.     Pp.  xxx.-262. 
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This  edition'  hiin  tliu  inmil  },'o<k1  feuturuxol  >li-atli><  MihIimii 
Luii);unge  Series— brief  Introduction,  N'ot«;»,  Vnoubulnrj-  iiml 
11  considerable  niinilior  of  |iara|ibraxe.-<  for  re- translation.  It  i* 
intended  for  students  near  tbe  end  of  tbe  fiiitt  or  early  in  the 
second  year  of  their  sturly  of  (iernmii.  This  novelette  is  by 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  living  fierman  writers. 


Pierre  Cn-ur'  is  the  pseudonym  of  Madame  Anne  Caroline 
Josephine  de  Voisius  d'Ainbro,  a  novelist  and  journalist.  To- 
day she  is  on  the  start' of  the  woman's  newsiuiiwr,    Ln  Friniih. 

Those  who  know  Siepmann's  French  Series— and  what 
teacher  of  French  does  not — need  to  know  no  more  than  that 
this  edition  is  in  the  Elementary  Series.  \V.  ('.  M. 

We  are  told  that  "  these  stories",  ei{;ht  in  all,  have  grown 
out  of  the  work  of  the  author  in  the  public  schools  of  Synicuse 
as  an  otlicer  of  the  Bands  of  Mercy  and  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Aninuds.  She  felt  that  the  principles 
of  these  organizations  could  be  taught  better  by  illustration 
than  by  precept  ;  and  as  she  could  not  find  just  the  stories  she 
wanted  to  u.«e,  she  began  to  write  stories  herself,  and  tell  them 
to  the  children."  The  author  has  adapted  the  language  of  the 
fairy  tale,  and  in  two  or  three  stories,  especfally  "  Mother  Na- 
ture's House-Cleaning"  and  "The  Naughty  Kaincloud,"  she 
has  succeeded  very  well,  but  the  attempt  to  teach  temperance 
under  the  guise  of  a  fairy  tale  is  not  very  successful. 


'  Heyse  :  Das  Madchf.n  von  Treiti.  Edited  by  Prof.  E.  S. 
Joynes.  D.  C.  Heath  i  Co.  HIOO.  Pp.  vi.-124.  Price  30 
cents. 

'CiKL'ft  L'A.ME  DE  Bketuoven.  .\dapted  and  edited  by  1).  \V. 
Payne.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Lonrlon.  1900.  I'p.  xxiii.-l.'W. 
Price  23. 

'  King  Kindness  and  tue  Witch,  and  other  Stories.  By 
Helen  Wells.  Cloth.  Pages  IIS.  Price  50  cents.  ('.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Publisher. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
(An  extended  review  will  be  made  at  a  later  date.] 

AIacmillan's  German  Idioms,  ("loth.  .'fe.  6d.  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Loudon. 

An  Alternate  Foirtii  Reader.  Stickncy.  Cloth.  (iO 
cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Lamartine's  Oraziella.  Cloth.  S'l  cents.  Maltassant's 
ffiiit  Coiilen  ChoinieK.  2.5  cents.  Mairet's  La  Tarhe  du  Pelil 
Pinrt.     35  cents.     U.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Macmilijin  Bkushwork  Copybooks.  A  graduated 
scheme  of  lessons  in  outlines  with  the  brush.  5  cents  each. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Qpalitative  Chemical  An- 
alysis.    80  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

One  Thousand  Problems  in  Physics.  55  cents.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  Story  of  American  History,  Blaisdell.  (Jinn  &  Co._ 
Boston. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  No.  II.  .Mara 
L.  Pratt.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mother  N.ature's  Children.  Allen  W.  Gouh!.  Ginn  ft 
Co.,  Boston. 

Riverside  Art  Series,  Number  5.  Riverside  Literatcre 
Series,  Number  14.5.     Houghton,  .Mirtliu  ft  Company,  Boston. 

History  of  the  Union  Jack.  By  Barton  Cumterland. 
$1.50.     Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto. 

Macaulay's  Enmy  on  Clin.  50  cents.  Longmans,  Green  4 
Co.,  London.     Copp,  Clark  &  Co..  Toronto. 


DECEMBER   MAGAZINES. 

The    I»o<-eniljcr    AHanii.-    Monlkljf  conUiii*   murli    notable 
fxictry.      Frank  B.  S.tnliorn  contribute*  (he  Mnintrnanre  of  • 
Poet,    a   sketch  of    the  |K>etical    life  of    Kllery    I'Uiiniin;,  lU 
meugroneos   and  il»   ('oiii|K-iii>ntiorm  :     Pmuirnt    Kcnjuinin  I. 
Wheeler    mukcK  a  brilliuni    ntudy  of    jVrt    in    I.aiiguai;r     the 
(Kpwer  of  tjwto  and  judgment  in  the  um-  <if  vonJii,  and  U 
S.  !*rutt  diHcus4o-<  the  incieasc<l  mu>icid  culture;  of  thf  dm    n.  i 
the  incrtai.-H.tl  demand  for  New   Idcula  in  .Musical  Education. 
.  ..From  the  standpoint  of  illuntrationit,  th«  C<iiuulfiH  Hn-r'"- 
suriia-sses  itself  in  itJi  Chrisliniw  Numlier.     The  rc|irodu<  ' 
of  clwracU^ristic  bitu   of    "Canada's  Scenic    Spleuduuni,     an- 
done  in  colors  most  effectively.     The  liat  of  contenti  i«  juot  u 
commendable.      There   are   s|iecial    jmems   and    nhort    «i..r  .  . 
bright  anil  chanicteiistic.     J.  MaoloimM  Uxley  wril«~  n  •<    -' 
interesting  article  on  The  Bank  of  .Montreal,  giving  ' 
attention  to  the  circumslunccs  of  itji  foundation  aij 
history.       The   colored    cover    repre«eiilii    "  Johnny   Canuck's 
Christmas."     As   a   souvenir    to   send    abroad    nothing   could 

sur|Niss  the  8|)ecial  issue  of  Canada's  natioiwl  publioation 

The  Liriny  Ayr  began  in  it«  issue  for  November  27,  aiul  con 
tinues  in  successive  numbers,  a  thrilling  account  of  The  Siege 
of   the  I.«gations,  written  by  Dr.   .Morrison,   the    well-kno«n 
correspondent  of  the  London  TiinrK  at  Peking.     This  narrative 
is  of  absorbing  interest  in  its  descriptions  of   the  daily  life  of 
the  besieged  legationers,  and  it  is  noteworthy  also  on  containing 
some  disclosures  relating  to  the  inside  history  of  Hhnl  went  on 
at  Peking  in  those  stirring  days,  which  are  altogether  new  and 
of  the  utmost  im|)ortance. . .  .The  Christmas  CnHury  is  resplen 
dent  in  an  appropriate  colored  cover  designed  by  Herter  :  and 
the  frontispiece  is  one  of  a  group  of  full-|>iige  and  minor  de<  <<ia 
tions,  richly  [irinted  in  eoltir  and  tints,  illustrating  the  frmt 
o<le  "  On  the  .Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  "  which  i«  rcpnui.-i 
from  Masson's  edition  of  .Milton's  (loems.      An  e»."««y  by  Cliail.  < 
Dudley    Warner  on  The    Pursuit    nf    Happiness  has  a  timely 
interest  as  prolwibly  one  of   the  latest  ibini^s  ever  piodurcl  by 
the  genial  satirist  who  iwis-scl  a«ay  last  inontli.      fit  f  ►.•■  "i...^. 
range  of   fiction  it  would  be  ilitKcult   to  liiid  two  ^t 
strikingly  contrasted  in  scene  and  diaractors  than  M        i 
Ruiikle's  Helmet  of  Navarre  and  Hamlin  loirhind's  Her  .M'uin 
tain  Lover,  which  are  running  aide  by  side  in  the  same  nm-.ni 
zine    ..  .It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  .V/.  AVAiViw shoiil: 
the  winter  holiday,  so  we  are  pre|>ared  to  find  the  • 
December  iiuml)cr  rcspleiidoiit  in  live (-olop<.     The  li.uii-jui .  •■. 
in    black   and    white,    illustrates    MaxiiialiU-    ver-e^    by    .Mnrr 
Austin,  The  Shepherds  in  Judea,  and  other  timely  matters  are 
Elizulictb  Cady  .Stanton's  true  story  of  Christmas  on  the  May- 
flower, The  Tale  of  a  Christmos  Pony,  by  Camlinc  Burrell,  and 
Charles  Murphy's  versified  Instructions  to  .Santa   Chius.       A 
stirring  story  is  that  of  the  rescue  of  «hip-»recke<l  sailors  near 
Mnrtiuetic,    Michigan,  on  the  shores  of   Lake  .Sujicrior.     The 
life-saving  crew,  with    their    Ijoats  and    iKiinh,  had  t<i  make  a 
winter-night  journey  of  over  a  hundrol  ■■i--  i'   :,.,,.    i..   ... 
reaching  the  scene  of  the  disaster.      F^vei  y 
this  month  is  illustratol,  including  the  |>, 

Nature  and  Science  ami  the  St.  Nicholas  League ....  One  of 
Kipling's  new  Just-So  Stories,  which  he  is  now  writing  for 
Thr  Lndi'"'  //("«'  Joiirnnl,  tells  How  Pu^-y  lift  Her  Purr.  In 
the  same  humorous  vein  the  famous  author  will  tell  nf  another 
feline  fieculiarity  :   How    the  Tiger  liol  II      ■-■  K     '     _■ 

loves  to  write   about    aniniuls,  and  t«>  it. 

stories;  but  fond  as  he  is  of  chiMn-n  bv  " 

to  them.      He  despises  the  "twaddle"  win.  ti  lills  so  many  Imnks 

intende<i  for  their  entertainment,  ami   k^-eio-  far  awny  from  it 

in  everything  he  does  with  his  |>en  :    con»e<|uentl_\ 

interest  men  and  womnn  ns  well  on  children  Th. 

issue    of    Th-  I  '  'II  has    a    i' 

sketch  of  Chr  -  vanco"  in 

entitled  "  The  .-'nTiiiKiiii.'  Earth,"  u|...,-- ■•;    ;..v    .,. 

situation  at  the  last  Christma.*  of  the  century. 
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EDUCATIONAL     BOOKS. 


Elementary  English  Composition. 

By   FfiEDERlCK   H.    SYRES.    M.H..  Ph  D. 

'•  Interesting  in   matter,    excellent  iu  the  i  terary  tone    of    its 
selections,  and  eminently  practical  in  its  methods  of  instruction— 
Wonderfully  CnsAP^'— Montreal  Star. 

PRICE    40    CENTS. 

A  Canadian  History  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

By    EMIIiY   P     WEAVER. 

■'  With  such  a  Ijook  any  intelligent  teacher  tpught  to  be  able  not 
only  to  impart  instruction,  but  to  inspire  a  taste  for  history  — 

Montreal  Gazette, 
PRICE   50   CENTS. 

First  steps  in  Composition  Exercise  Books. 

By   W.    A.    HUTTON   and   T.  H-  liEIGH 

No.  1  For  First  Book  Classes 10  cents. 

No.  2  For  Junior  Second  Book  Classes  — 10  cents. 
No.  3  For  Senior  Second  Book  Classes  . .  10  cents 

Little  People's  Seat  Work. 

Arnangad   by  Miss  M.  NI|VI1VI0NS. 

Part    I  For  First  Grade 5   cents. 

Part  II  For  Second  Grade 10   cents. 

Lang's  Exercises  in  Composition. 

In  Four  Parts;  containing  e.\ercises  to  suit  various  Public  School 
classes,  and  lower  forms  in  High  Schools.    Carefully  graded. 

Parts   I  and  II    Each  10  cents. 
Parts   III  and   IV   Each   20  cents 

Public  School  Book-keeping  and 
Business  Forms.                 By  j.  s.  bubck. 

Simple   in  an-angement.  covering  all  necessary  work  for  Public 
Schools,  and  must  prove  of  value  to  pupils  and  teachers. 

PRICE   25  CENTS. 

"  ^ever  have  we  seen  such   an  admiraltle  series  for  children."-  Canadian  Teach<^)\ 

LITTLE    PEOPLE    SERIES. 

By    CUARA   DILiliir^GHAIVl    PIERSON. 

Among  the  Meadow  People.  |  Among"  the  Forest  People.  [  Among  the  Farmyard  People. 

Price  90  cents  Each.      Cloth  Bound,  Gilt  Top,  Beautifully  Illustrated 
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Always   Rea<l  this  Notice 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  i»  puUUheil  nhout  the  10th  of 
eieri/  month.  1/  not  received  icithin  a  veek  after  that  date,  lerile  to  the 
office. 

TUB  REVIEW  is  sent  tegularly  to  subscribers  until  not\fU:ation  is 
receircd  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearatics  paid. 

When  i/ou  chawie  your  address,  notifij  us  at  once,  yicing  the  old  as 
well  as  the  netii  ad'Iress.     This  vill  save  time  and  cnrrespondence. 

The  number  on  ;/our  address  telli  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscripti'm   is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  commiinication.i  to 
ED  UCA  TIoyAL  HE  VIE  W, 

St.  John,  If.  B. 


A  briglit,  happy  anti  prosperous  year  to  our  many 
readers  is  the  hearty  wish  of  the  editors  of  the  Review. 
We  hope  to  he  a  greater  help  to  our  readers  this  year 
than  ever  before. 


In  selecting  supplementary  reading  for  lower  grades 
this  year,  do  not  fail  to  oifler  from  A.  it  \V.  .MacKin- 
lay,  of  Halifax,  the  "  Fairy  Tales  and  Faliles,"  the  first 
number  in  the  "Classics  for  Canadian  Children"  series. 
The  second  number  will  shortly  He  issued,  entitled, 
"  Stories  from  English  History." 


The  Nova  Scotia  Noumal  is  the  title  of  a  readable 
and  well  printed  periodical  edited  by  a  committee  of  the 
Normal  School,  Truro,  and  printed  by  the  Netcs  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  that  city.  Its  appearance  and 
contents  are  very  creditable  to  all  concerned. 


"Canaha'h  Nokthkhs  Frisrk"  in  the  HUf;K'^«tive 
title  of  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-eight  pages,  re-print«-<l  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Ottawa  Literary  and  Sc-ientitic 
Society,  by  t.eo.  Johnson,  Rsq.,  Dominion  Statistieian. 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  IslandH  and  hcadlanilH  of 
Arctic  Canada,  known  politically  as  the  Franklin 
District.  The  author  gives  a  valuable  and  interesting 
summary  of  early  exploration  and  discovery  in  northern 
latitudes. 


The  first  number  of  Arnelietisis,  a  quarterly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada,  has  Ijceii  issued  in  a  very  neat  and  attractive 
form  under  the  editorial  management  of  I>avid  Kuttsell 
Jack,  of  St.  John,  and  printed  by  Barnes  k  Company. 
The  editor,  in  a  well  worded  and  hopeful  salutatory, 
says  that  "  it  is  intended  to  deal  with  matters  historical  ; 
but  descriptive,  scientific  or  philosophical  contribution* 
will  be  welcomed."  The  first  is  an  excellent  number, 
with  a  varied  and  interesting  table  of  contenUs,  and 
promises  to  fill  an  important  place  in  Canadian  periodical 
literature. 


The  bound  volum''  of  the  Ei>ic.\tiosal  Rbvikw 
Supplementary  Headings  in  Cana<Jian  History  is  meet- 
ing with  a  most  gratifying  reception.  Nearly  three 
hundred  copies  were  sent  out  in  the  month  of  Decern  I  lor, 
and  the  words  of  approval  that  have  come  to  u«  from 
every  part  of  Canada  on  the  beauty  of  the  volume  and 
the  value  of  its  contents  are  most  encouraging.  Every 
sch(X)l  liljrary  should  have  one,  and  every  student  of 
Canadian  history  should  read  ita  pages  and  thus  receive 
a  stimulus  to  study  his  country's  history.  IX)  not 
delay  ordering  it.  The  price  isji.l.'j,  but  subscriljers 
to  the  Review  may  obtain  it  at  the  reduced  price  of 
one  dollar. 


Lord  STRATHCcyA  has  been  installe<l  as  I»rfl  Rector 
of  Aberdeen  University.  In  his  inaugural  addrMis  he 
referred  to  the  gratifying  progress  of  Canada,  the  federa- 
tion of  Australia,  and  the  similar  unification  of  South 
Africa,  to  follow  the  war.  He  ann«once<l  that  he  would 
give  £J.'J,000,  provided  that  £.50, 000  more  »as  provided 
within  a  year,  to  wipe  out  the  debt  of  the  universil^r. 
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Where  Comes  in  the  Teacher  ? 


A  point  emphasized  by  Mr.  Draper  in  his  paper  on 
history,  before  the  Carleton,  N.  B.,  County  Teachers' 
Institute,  was  that  if  teachers  would  prepare  their 
work  there  would  be  less  heard  about  poor  textbooks. 
This,  we  suppose,  refers  to  the  finding  fault  with  the 
present  text-book  on  Canadian  History.  Similar  views 
were  expressed  at  the  Cumberland,  N.  S.,  County 
Institute  in  discussing  the  paper  on  history  read  by 
Mr.  Hepburn. 

Are  not  teachers  too  prone  to  exaggerate  the  merits 
and  demerits  (especially  the   latter)  of  text-books  ?     It 
is  true,   and    unfortunately  so,   that  many  teachers   in 
public  and  private  discussions  find  fault,  often  in  terms 
neither  wise  nor  temperate,  with  text-books.     If  they 
but  knew  it,  these  criticisms  reflect   upon   themselves  ; 
that  is,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  proneness  of 
poor  human  nature  to  find   fault.     The  ideal   textbook 
that  would  approach  nearest  to  the  ideal  teacher,  would 
furnish  inspiration  to  the  pupil,  would  set  him  learning, 
remove  obstacles  in  his  path,   and  carry  him   forward 
triumpliantly  to  his  goal.      But  where  does  the  teacher 
come  in  with  this  ideal  text-book    in  the  hands  of  his 
pupils,    or    with     those    ever     ready    delusions    called 
"  helps  "   which    so  thickly  strew   the  pathway  of    the 
young  and  inexperienced  teacher — temptations  to  lazi- 
ness and  inefficiency.      Is  it  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
to  teach  school  '!  or  is  it  the  ideal  text-book,  or  the  man 
who  grinds  out    "  Lesson  Helps  "  and  sells  them  over 
the  educational  counter  at  ten  cents  a  package  1     If  the 
latter  are  to  prevail  then  the  living  (?)    teacher  may  be- 
come an  appendage,  and  simply   "keep  school"  or  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and   a  great  saving  thus  be 
effected  in  salaries.      When  we  see  salarie."  getting  lower 
and  lower,  when  we  hear  of  teachers  remaining  but  a 
single  term  in  one  place  and  then  flitting  to  another 
and   then   to  another,   the  question  naturally  arises, — 
Are  those  teachers  improving  in  riuality,  are  they  living 
men  and    women   grappling   with    living  questions  and 
seeking  with    all    their    intellectual  strength    to    solve 
them,  or  are  they  slaves  of  the  text-book,   depending 
upon  the  inspiration  of  the  hour,  not  upon  that  steadily 
growing  inspiiation  which  comes  from   overcoming  ob- 
stacles   by    earnest    application     and    study.       In    the 
language  of  another,   "experience  in   the  great  educa- 
tional centres  is  proving  that  effort  spent  on   improving 
books  and  methods  is  of  little  profit  unless   the  quality 
of  the  teachers  who  direct  the  use  of  them  is  likewise 
improved." 


When  you  sketch  or  draw  a  scene,  then  you  thoroughly 
learn  it.  80,  when  in  words  the  child  states  the 
problem,  he  sketches  his  ideas  and  learns  their  value. 
Teach  the  children  to  put  their  sketches  —  however 
crude — on  paper. 


Of  Interest  to  Geographical  Students. 


A  very  interesting  publication,  and  one  that  the 
teacher  of  geography  cannot  well  do  without,  is  the 
"  Bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Geography."  It 
is  a  beautifully  printed  quarterly,  finely  illustrated,  of 
100  pages  at  -11.00  a  year.  Subscribers  not  only  get 
this  magazine  for  that  price,  but  they  become  members 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Geography  which  entitles 
them  to  receive  specimens  free  in  exchange  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country.  This  will  stimulate  teachers 
and  Students  to  make  collections,  procure  photographs, 
and  thus  obtain  valuable  illustrative  material  for  their 
work  in  geography. 

The  next  number  of  the  Bulletin  will  contain  an  article 
on  "  The  Lead  and  Zinc  Fields  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  : 
How  lead  and  zinc  is  mined  and  what  becomes  of  it." 
This  article  will  be  illustrated  by  half-tone  engravings 
and  actual  specimens.  The  latter  will  be  sent,  ex- 
pressage  pre-paid,  to  every  member  of  the  Bureau  whose 
yearly  subscription  of  one  dollar  is  paid.  Each  member 
will  receive  a  set  of  four  specimens,  showing  four  char- 
acteristic ores.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  an 
article  has  been  illustrated  with  actual  specimens. 

The  excellence  of  this  geographical  publication  and 
the  high  character  of  the  men  who  control  the  Bureau 
give  us  confidence  in  recommending  both  to  the  readers 
of  the  Review.  Read  carefully  the  advertisement  in 
this  number  of  the  Review,  then  order  the  Bulletin 
and  thus  become  a  member  of  the  Bureau,  entitled  to 
free  exchange  of  specimens  and  the  biightest  geographi- 
cal magazine  published. 


The  Teacher's  Daily  Preparation. 

If  the  teacher  would  only  carefully  prepare  the  les- 
sons of  the  following  day,  many  of  the  mistakes  in  the 
class  results  might  be  prevented.  The  matter  in  each 
grade  seems  to  the  reipective  teacher  easy,  thoroughly 
understood  by  her,  and  certainly  she  feels  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  present  it  to  her  class.  Why  take  time 
to  go  over  what  is  well-known?  Why,  indeed  ?  Many 
a  matter  seems  simple  until  it  is  actually  undertaken  ; 
and  not  until  it  is  undertaken  do  the  difficult  little 
catches  present  themselves. 

She  may  take  an  arithmetic  le.sson  and  glance  it  over, 
concluding  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  dwell  on  ;  she 
has  explained  them  all — each  as  soon  as  read.  Let  her, 
however,  sit  down  and  work  them  out  and  she  may 
find  that  her  answer  in  one  is  not  right. 

Let  it  be  a  rule  to  go  over  all  lessons  before  they  are 
taught ;  let  oiUside  inteiesting  stories  be  brought  in  to 
enliven  the  lessons  in  history  and  geography,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  pains  thus  taken  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  better  results  of  the  whole  cisiss. — Sel. 
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Object  Lessons  and  Nature-Study. 


Sug^grestlons  for  History  Lessons. 


Bv  .J.  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Frederictos. 

Lessous  ou  the  Kver{;reeii  Tree. 

Lkssox  II. 
The  pupils  iirrttiij;e  themselves  in  «m«//  groups  around 
the  tree-tops  (spruce)  used  in  Lesson  I. 

Outline  of  Lesson. 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  the  terminal  buds  on  the  main 
stem  1  on  the  branches  ? 

2.  Of  what  use  are  the  lateral  (side)  buds  on  the 
main  stem  ?  on  the  branches? 

3.  Cut  off  the  uiaiii  stem  above  the  highest  whorl  of 
branches  and  find  how  many  rings  or  layers  of  wood 
are  in  it. 

4.  How  far  down  the  tree  does  this  youngest  layer 
of  wood  extend  ? 

5.  Find  whether  it  reaches  out  into  any  or  all  of  the 
branches. 

6.  How  old  is  the  layer  of  wood  next  inside  of  the 
outermost  layer  i  How  fiir  up  and  how  far  down  the 
main  stem  does  it  reach  't 

7.  Point  out  some  branches  into  which  this  layer 
extends,  and  some  into  which  it  does  not  reach. 

8.  Answer  similar  questions  about  the  other  layers 
of  wood. 

9.  Which  is  the  youngest  laj-er  of  wood  ? 

10.  How  do  the  new  layers  of  wood  find  room  to 
grow  under  the  bark  ? 

11.  Find  whether  the  outer  part  of  the  bark  is  of  the 
same  age  as  the  inner  part  throughout. 

12.  Why  does  the  bark  not  increase  in  thickness 
more  rapidly  than  it  does  as  the  tree  grows  1 

13.  What  becomes  of  the  outer  bark  when  it  gets  oldi 

14.  Look  for  pith  in  the  stem  of  the  spruce. 

15.  Describe  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
of  the  spruce.  Why  are  they  called  wedleshapedXetiVe^ 
or  needles  1 

16.  Find  whether  there  are  any  leaves  on  the  parts 
of  the  stem  and  branches  which  grew  out  in  lSt)9  —  in 
1898—  in  1897. 

17.  Show  whether  the  leaves  ever  fall  off.  Point  out 
why  the  spruce  is  called  an  evergreen. 

18.  Observe  the  different  kinds  of  trees  as  you  pass 
by  them  in  your  walks,  to  see  which  you  can  tell  the 
ages  of  by  counting  the  whorls  of  branches 

19.  Examine  the  "knots"  in  a  spruce  board  and 
account  for  them. 

20.  Try  to  find  why  some  forest  trees  have  no  branches 
near  the  ground  while  the  branches  of  others  of  the 
same  species  have  branche^s  close  to  the  ground. 

21.  Find  whether  the  lower  branches  get  farther 
ftbove  the  ground  as  the  tree  increases  in  height. 


Prrpahatio!*  nv  TKA<fiiBB  —  No  U-achfr  c«n  hope  to 
give  a  go<jd  history  leshun  if  he  hsH  nut  previoutly  pre- 
pared fur  it.  The  teacher  ought  tu  have  culiected 
Itesiiies  much  a<ldi(i(inal  infurmution  which  ha<i  any 
iM-aring  on  the  subject-niatter  of  ilii-  lewuin. 

Si  ii.iKt-rMA'lTKU.  -  Wars,  battles,  and  dnUM,  are  wril 
enough  in  their  proper  places,  but  they  hhould  not  \tn 
allowed  t<j  monop'jiizo  the  time.  Special  rtferetiw  Nhould 
be  made  to  the  social  cundilion  uf  the  people,  their 
customs,  manners,  drewi,  inventions,  and  diacoveries. 

BlooRAPHY. — The  lives  of  great  men  are  alwaya 
interesting  to  children,  and  can  l>e  ma<le  an  important 
part  of  history.  They  also  form  a  good  mi-ans  for 
moial  training.  The  chief  events  in  historical  epoch* 
are  often  more  easily  tnught  when  taken  in  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  leading  men  uf  the  time. 

Dates. — Long  list«  of  dates  and  events  aerve  no 
purpose  but  to  burden  the  memory.  Teach /(fu-  datr* 
and  then  group  the  events  around  these.  Always  con- 
nect a  date  with  the  event.  Many  teachers  find  it  haid 
work  to  get  pupils  to  remember  dates.  Tlie  l>e»t 
remedy  for  this  is  to  get  the  lioys  interest«Ki  in  ihe 
event  and  then  there  will  be  no  ditliculty  in  getting 
them  to  rememl)er  the  date.  Mark  only  the  roust 
necessary  dates.      Remember:   Few  daleji — very  few  '. 

Maps  and  Illustrations. — These  are  very  useful 
and  always  awaken  interest.  Encouiage  pupils  to 
bring  cuttings  from  new.spapers  and  perimlicals  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  history  le.ssons.  Rapidly  drawn 
sketches  on  the  blackboard  are  very  useful  during  hii-- 
tory  les.sohs.  Maps  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  geo- 
graphy should  always  l«?  connected  with  history,  where 
possible. 

Te.\t-Books.  —  Books  are  useful  for  revising  a  Ies.son 
which  has  been  previously  given,  but  even  then  must 
be  read  under  superintendence  of  the  teacher,  who 
should  Ijc  always  ready  to  give  detailed  explanation  of 
this  or  that  event  which  may  not  be  quite  plain  to  some 
pupils. 

Summary  on  Blackboard.— This  should  contain  a 
brief  outline  of  the  les.son,  with  the  chief  events  and 
their  dates. 

Recapitulation. — The  following  are  some  good  w«yi 
of  revising  a  history  les.son  : — 

1.  The  teacher  aeks  nuestionii.  All  t|ue8tioii«  to  be  (pven  in 
form  of  a  complete  sentence. 

2.  .AIIdw  each  («ii|>il  in  turn  to  give  in  a  sentence  something 
lie  has  leurneil  from  the  lesson  just  given. 

.3.  Allow  a  pupil  to  come  in  front  of  the  cUm  ond  queatinn 
the  other  children  on  llio  lesson. 

4.  Allow  one  or  two  pupils  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  les- 
son— each  sentence  to  be  in  ptojier  »c«|uence. 

.'i  The  pupils  .ohould  bo  ullowe<l  to  write  out  the  pobjecl  of 
their  history  lesson. 

In  all  history  lessons,  whenever  poasible,  appeal  to 
the  nobler  instincUs  of  the  pupils.  Ix)ve  for  good  and 
brave  deeds  should  be  inculcated,  as  should  also  a 
righteous  indignation  against  meannes«,  tyranny,  or  any 
other  wrongdoing.  Inspire  patriotism,  and  bring  out 
the  dutiej)  of  a  citizen  when  an  opportunity  preiionta 
itself. — School  Journal. 
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The  Question  of  Time. 


How  to  find  the  time  needed  to  teach  the  various 
subjects  of  the  Course  of  Instruction  is  a  serious  question 
in  many,  especially  in  miscellaneous,  schools.  Teachers 
frequently  try  to  solve  it  by  carefully  preparing  a  weekly 
programme  in  which  time  is  allowed  for  one  or  more 
lessons  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  subjects  of  the  course. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  many  of  the  lessons  must  be  very 
short — so  short  that  by  the  time  the  lesson  is  fairly 
begun  it  must  be  brought  to  a  hasty  close,  and  the 
temptation  to  encroach  upon  the  time  of  the  next  lesson 
is  often  yielded  to. 

This  plan,  too,  divides  the  attention  and  the  energies 
of  the  children  among  so  many  different  studies  that 
their  minds  are  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects, 
and  they  show  themselves  unable  to  give  earnest  atten- 
tion to  most  of  them,  if  to  any.  And  the  effect  upon 
the  teacher,  though  less  marked,  is  similar. 

A  much  better  way  is  to  take  up  for  several  weeks 
about  one-half  of  the  subjects  of  the  course — one  lesson 
in  each  on  every  school  day  except  Friday.  One  mathe- 
matical subject  at  a  time  is  enough — arithmetic  to  be 
followed  by  algebra.  Geography  may  alternate  with 
history  and  often  intermingle  with  it.  Writing  and 
drawing  are  good  alternates  ;  and  so  are  health  lessons 
and  nature  les.sons.  Time  should  be  found  for  at  least 
one  language  lesson  every  day,  but  during  one  period 
reading  and  literature  may  be  emphasized,  grammar  to 
take  the  place  for  special  effort  in  the  shorter  period  to 
follow  ;  for  the  periods  should  vary  in  length  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
the  alternative  subjects.  The  pupils  will  thus  have  only 
a  few  subjects  on  their  minds  at  a  time,  and  will  con- 
sequently work  at  them  with  greater  zest,  make  more 
rapid  progress  and  be  encouraged  by  a  growing  sense 
of  power. 

When  any  subject  is  superseded  in  the  "  fighting 
line  "  by  its  alternate,  the  former  is  kept  up  during  the 
next  period  by  review  exercises  or  drill  lessons  on 
Fridays.  The  written  exercises  in  every  subject  should 
be  used  as  means  to  teach  spelling,  writing  and  com- 
position. 

Under  this  plan,  every  subject  of  the  course  receives 
its  due  share  of  attention,  without  hurry,  confusion,  or 
dissipation  of  interest  and  energy. 

In  schools  containing  several  grades,  much  time  may 
be  saved  by  uniting  two  classes  in  certain  subjects.  In 
geography,  it  makes  little  difference  which  of  two 
countries  is  studied  first,  and  in  history  which  of  two 
periods,  for  we  cannot  begin  at  the  beginning  of  a 
pountrjf's  historj?  anyway.      Nor  does  it    matter  much 


which  of  two  countries,  or  historical  periods,  is  studied 
this  year,  and  which  next  year.  A  class  beginning  a 
new  reader  may  join  one  which  has  read  a  part  of  the 
book.  And  in  nature  lessons  and  health  lessons,  two 
classes  may  work  together  to  advantage  in  many  of  the 
les.sons.  John  Brittain. 


Smallest  and  Oddest  Republics. 


Goust  is  the  smallest  republic  as  to  area,  butTavolara 
is  the  smallest  republic  as  to  population.  Goust  is 
only  one  mile  in  area.  It  is  located  on  the  flat  top  of 
a  mountain  in  the  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  is  recognized  by  both  of  those  countries.  It  is 
governed  by  a  president  and  council  of  twelve.  It  was 
established  in  1648,  and  has  130  inhabitants.  The 
president  is  tax  collector,  assessor  and  judge.  Goust 
has  no  church,  clergyman,  or  cemetery.  The  people 
worship  in  a  church  outside  of  their  own  territory,  and 
the  dead  bodies  are  slid  down  to  a  cemetery  in  the 
valley  below.  In  that  valley  all  the  baptisms  and 
marriages  are  performed.  Tavolara  is  twelve  miles 
northeast  of  Sardinia.  It  is  an  island  five  miles  long 
by  a  half  mile  wide.  Its  total  population  consists  of 
fifty-five  men,  women  and  children.  The  women  go  to 
the  polls  with  the  men,  and  elect  every  year  a  president 
and  council  of  six,  all  serving  without  pay.  The 
inhabitants  support  themselves  by  fishing  and  raising 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  republic  has  no  army  and 
no  navy. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Teaching  Literature  to  Children. 


There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  crowd  chil- 
dren's minds  with  data  about  literature  in  the  evident 
belief  that  this  data  is  in  some  mysterious  way  a  train- 
ing in  literature.  This  takes  the  form  of  extended 
biographic  sketches  of  literary  characters,  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  home  and  haunts  of  famous  writers, 
memorized  lists  of  authors'  leading  works  and  learned 
criticisms  of  literary  productions  which  the  pupils  have 
not  yet  read.  All  these  are  interesting  and,  for  some 
mental  function,  perhaps,  valuable,  but  they  no  more 
enlarge  the  literary  taste  of  the  pupil  than  a  lecture  on 
foods  satisfies  the  normal  needs  of  the  body  for  nourish- 
ment. Better  than  all  biographic  facts,  than  all  lists 
of  titles,  than  all  formal  criticism.s,  than  all  literary 
rambles,  is  one  sincere  effort  to  unfold  to  a  child  the 
beauty  and  the  virtue  of  a  great  poem.  Our  teachers 
have  too  confidingly  taken  the  current  works  on  litera- 
ture and  taught  them  in  much  the  same  way  as  history 
of  any  other  sort  is  taught,  and  have  come  to  believe 
that  this  historic  survey  of  a  field  they  have  never 
entered  is  really  teaching  literature. — Dr.  Martin  Q. 
Brumbaugh,  at  the  N.  E.  4- 
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The  Egg  Joke. 

At  a  small  social  gathering  the  other  night  somebody 
Htarted  the  egg  joke  a-rolling. 

"  Did  3'ou  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  hard  Iwiled  eggt" 
he  solemnly  imjuired  of  some  one  across  tliir  table. 

"  No,"  was  the  innocent  answer. 

"  It's  hard  to  beat,"  said  the  joker  with  much  gravity. 

You  can't  help  smiHn<{  at  these  things,  and  after  the 
laugh  died  down  somebody  else  sprung  this  : 

"  Did  anybody  hear  about  the  egg  in  the  coffee  1" 

"  No,"  said  an  obliging  somelxMJy. 

"That  settles  it,"  remarked  the  funny  man  blandly. 

Of  course  there  was  another  laugh,  and  then  a  brief 
silence.  It  looked  as  if  the  jokes  had  been  exhausted. 
But  presently  a  little  woman  at  one  end  of  the  table 
inquired  in  a  high  soprano  voice  if  anybody  present  had 
heard  the  story  of  the  three  eggs. 

The  guests  shook  their  heads  and  one  man  said  "  No." 

The  little  woman  smiled.  | 

"  Too  bad,"  she  aa,id.  ^Exchayige. 


A  Sermon  In  a  Paragraph. 


Education  in  China. 


President  Porter,  of  Yale,  once  gave  the  following 
excellent  advice  to  the  Htudenlw  of  that  inililulion  : 
"  Young  men,  you  are  the  architectn  of  your  own  for- 
tunes. Hely  on  your  own  Htrenglh  of  body  and  »oul. 
Take  foryour  star,  self-reliance.  Inscrilie  on  yourbanner, 
'  luck  is  a  fool  ;  pluck  is  a  hero.'  Don't  take  too  much 
advice  -  keep  at  your  helm  and  steer  your  own  Hhip,  and 
remember  that  the  great  art  of  commandinK  >••  U)  take 
a  fair  share  of  the  work.  Think  well  of  younwif. 
Strike  out.  Assume  your  own  position.  Put  potatoea 
in  a  cart  over  a  rough  roml,  and  the  small  one«  go  to 
the  bottom.  Kise  above  the  envious  and  jealous.  Fire 
above  the  mark  you  intend  to  hit.  Energy,  invincible 
determination,  with  a  right  motive,  are  the  levers  that 
move  the  world.  Don't  drink.  Don't  smoke.  Don't 
chew.  Don't  swear.  Don't  deceive.  Be  in  earnest. 
Be  self-reliant.  Be  generous.  Be  civil.  Make  money 
and  do  good  with  it.  Love  your  Uod  and  fellow  men. 
l/ove  truth  and  virtue.  Love  your  country  and  obey 
its  laws.  —  Educational  Indepetulent. 


Education  of  a  certain  type  is  very  general,  but  still 
there   are   vast   numbers  of   countrymen  in  China  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write.     There  is  a  special    literary 
class  who  alone  know  the  literature  of  their  country,  to 
the  study  of  which  they  devote    their  lives.     There  are 
boarding  schools,  day  schools,  and    colleges.      Examina- 
tions mainly  confined  to  moral  philosophy  and  literature 
are  held  in  the  prefectorial  cities  of  each  province  twice 
in  three  years  for  the  lower  degree   necessary  as  a  pass 
port    to    the   public    service,  and    of    the    six  or   seven 
thousand  candidates  who  have  come    forward,  not  more 
than  sixty  can  be  admitted  to   the  degree  of  Literary 
Chancellor.     For   the    higher    degrees,  other    examina- 
tions   are   necessary.     There  is  a  "  College  of  Foreign 
Knowledge "    at   Peking,    where    European    languages, 
mathematics,    sciences,    etc.,  are    taught    by  European, 
Japanese,  and  American  professors.     There    are  besides 
many    Christian    mission    schools,    where    the    English 
language  and    lower    branches    of  western    sciences  are 
taught.      The    government    also    maintains    naval    and 
military  colleges   and    torpedo   schools   at    the  various 
arsenals  to  teach  the  young  Chinese  modern  methods  of 
warfare. 

Every  teacher  should  be  worth  more  to  his  school 
than  the  amount  of  his  salary.  If  you  receive  a  fifty 
dollar  salary  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to  teach  a 
seventy-five  dollar  school,  and  in  time  you  will  advance 
both  educationally  and  financially. 


Get  the  Best  Tkaciiers. — Our  schools  can  never  be 
what  they  ought  to  l>e  until  the  very  best  men  can  be 
kept  in  them  as  teachers.  It  is  not  enough  that  each 
state  can  boast  a  few  educators  on  an  equal  in  ability 
with  the  best  lawyers,  editors  and  business  men.  Every 
community  with  a  hundred  or  more  children  to  e<lucAte 
should  have  at  the  head  of  iu  schools  a  roan  the  equal 
in  ability,  in  education,  in  experience,  in  culture  and  in 
business  tact  to  the  best.  And  what  right  has  the 
community  to  expect  this  unles.s  it  is  willing  to  pay 
what  the  best  men  can  obtain  in  other  callings  (  Make 
teaching  the  most  honorable,  the  most  lucrative  of  call- 
ings, and  above  all,  free  it  from  the  p«-tty  annoyances 
of  politics  and  meddle-some  busyltodies,  and  education 
will  take  a  great  leap  forward  for  the  l>ett«r.— TA* 
!  Eiliicator. 

Visiting  Schoou.— How  differently  one  is  impressed 
in  visiting  schools  !  From  one  schoolroom  he  conie.s  out 
saying  to  himself,  "T(K)  nervous,"  "  Inimense  expendi- 
ture of  energy  with  small  returns,"  "  Noisy,  "  "Fidgety." 
EnergjI  Yes.  Full  of  li/'i;  and  df»ire  to  do  good  work! 
Yes.  But  lacking  HO  much  in  irljposfMion;  teacher 
needs  a  clearer  insight  into  processes:  she  needs  U-ttcr 
and  clearer  languagr  ;  the  school  n«-e<l.-*  that  mint,  that 
qui'.t,  that  is  so  conducive  U)  good  mental  work. 

From  another  school,  it  may  l)e  in  the  same  build- 
ing, one  comes  out  please.!,  thoughtful  and  in«pired  to 
do  better  work  himself  than  he  has  ever  done  Ix-fore. 
What  a  beautiful  sight  he  has  just  s«-en  !  How  the 
very  air  of  the  school-room  seemed  to  speak  for  rA/.roii<,A, 
cheerful  and  hon'^l  work.  What  a  happy  and  coopera- 
tive spirit  seemed  to  posseiw  children  and  teacher  :  — 
1   Ohio  Teach-r. 
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Social  Standing  of  the  Teacher. 


A  great  diflfereace  between  town  and  country  schools 
lies  in  the  social  standing  of  the  teacher  and  the  social 
importance  of  the  school.  In  the  city  the  teacher  is  a 
private  individual  with  her  own  private  social  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  selected  in  accordance  with 
her  own  tastes  or  family  connections.  What  she 
may  say  or  do  outside  of  the  schoolroom  is  her  own 
concern  and  gives  rise  to  no  comment  beyond  that  of 
her  own  circle.  In  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
its  limited  social  life,  the  teacher,  by  virtue  of  her  office, 
holds  a  semi-public  position,  and  every  word  and  act, 
out  of  school  no  less  than  in  school,  is  subjected  to  the 
light  of  publicity.  The  proverbial  gossip  of  country 
places  is  often  annoying,  but  it  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  conditions  of  rural  life,  and  is  not  in  itself  an 
essentially  bad  thing.  The  teacher  cannot  escape,  she 
must  meet  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  does  this 
determines  whether  for  her  it  shall  be  a  good  thing  or 
a  bad  one.  8he  may  set  the  neighborhood  to  discussing 
things  which  make  for  their  own  social,  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement,  if  not  so  easily  yet  quite  as  surely 
as  she  can  allow  them  to  descend  to  empty  discussion 
of  her  dress  and  manner,  or  criticism  of  her  behavior, 
and  this  power  of  the  teacher  is  re-inforced  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  school  as  a  factor  in  the  social  life  of 
the  community. 

In  the  city  the  school  is  regarded  almost  from  a 
business  standpoint.  It  is  a  place  where  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  thinking  power,  is  to  be  gained  at 
the  cost  of  so  many  hours  of  attendance.  Little  or  no 
social  interest  is  connected  with  it.  The  social  needs 
of  the  people  are  met  in  full  by  other  means — the  theatre, 
the  lecture,  the  concert,  the  various  church  meetings, 
clubs,  societies,  parties  and  friendly  calls.  Even  the 
children  are  often  allowed  more  of  social  recreation  than 
they  can  afford  either  the  time  or  the  strength  for,  and 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  city  school  to  restrict  rather 
than  to  encourage  this. 

But  in  the  country  it  is  quite  different.  Many  of 
these  aids  to  social  life  are  quite  lacking,  all  are  greatly 
reduced  and  the  school  in  the  absence  of  other  institu- 
tions becomes  an  important  social  centre  not  only  for 
the  children  but  through  them  for  the  whole  community. 
And  in  turn  the  social  element  become.s  an  important 
part  of  school  life. 

Again 'we  find  this  fact  to  be  seldom  clearly  recog- 
nized. The  young  teacher  fresh  from  her  home  school 
has  left  behind  her  her  circle  of  friends  and  companions, 
to  whom  she  expects  to  return  soon,  and  she  has  little 
or  no  desire  to  assume   other   and  essentially   different 


social  relations  with  people  with  whom  she  has  little  in 
common  and  on  a  footing  which  she  either  does  not 
understand  at  all,  or  but  dimly  at  best.  Her  home,  her 
friends,  her  social  sympathies  are  all  elsewhere  ;  she  is 
employed  to  teach  the  school,  and  doing  that  to  the  best 
of  her  ability  she  seems  to  herself  to  have  done  her 
whole  duty.  The  social  opportunities  for  good  which 
the  school  presents  and  her  responsibility  for  the  best 
use  of  those  opportunities  is  too  often  completely  over- 
looked.— School  Journal. 


Personality  in  the  Teacher. 


In  teaching  and  preaching  nothing  interests  but  the 
interesting  person.  Title,  authority,  knowledge,  all 
yield  to  the  mystery  of  what  we  call  the  magnetic  force 
of  heartiness,  sympathy,  devotion.  We  are  always 
making  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  administering, 
organizing,  supervising,  is  the  great  issue  of  educational 
ambition.  Only  he  or  she  who  comes  into  contact  with 
the  pupils  can  possibly  teach.  Personality  must  meet 
personality.  I  cannot  see  how  a  normal  school  can 
train  teachers,  unless  it  has  in  its  corps  of  instructors 
strong  and  impressive  persons  who  inevitably  radiate 
influence  by  their  lives.  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  very 
absurb  to  talk  about  the  art  of  teaching  as  something 
that  one  may  master,  and,  having  mastered,  may  teach 
others.  The  teacher  of  teaching  can  teach  only  by  tak- 
ing classes  in  hand,  and  letting  his  would-be  learners  of 
the  art  look  on.  He  cannot  formulate  rules  of  proced- 
ure. There  are  no  positive  rules  of  procedure, — only 
negative  ones,  warnings  not  to  do  this  or  that.  The 
normal  school  should  not  attempt  to  teach  an  art  of 
teaching,  but  should  direct  all  its  efforts  towards  im- 
proving the  personality  of  its  students  through  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  esthetic  culture. — Samuel  Thurber, 
in  Ediication. 


Truth  is  within  ourselves  ;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  whate'er  you  may  believe. 
There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all. 
Where  truth  iibides  in  fulness  ;  and  around, 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in, 
This  perfect,  clear  perception.     .     .     . 

,     ,     And,  to  know. 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape. 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without.  —Broiniinr/. 

"  Think  not  that  he  is  all  too  young  to  teach  : 
His  little  heart  will  like  a  magnet  reach 
And  teixch  the  truth  for  which  you  find  no  speech." 

— Fmbel. 
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Concerning  Penmanship.. 


Tlie  ailopiioii  of  the  important  resolutions  given 
below,  foUowi'il  the  discussion  of  a  paper,  "  Mow  to 
Raise  the  Standard  of  Writing  tlirougiiuut  the  Countrj'," 
read  by  J.  F.  Barnliart,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Akron, 
Ohio: 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  20,  1900. 

We,  the  Penmanship  Teachers'  Association  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  in  order  to  suggest  the  proper  solution 
of  the  Public  School  Writing  Problem,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  : 

Whereati,  No  system  of  writing,  wliether  vertical  or 
slant,  will  in  itself  insure  good  writing,  whether  taught 
by  copy-book,  copy-slip,  tablet,  blackboard,  or  by  any 
other  method  ; 

Whereas,  The  best  results  can  only  be  secured  by 
earnest,  faithful,  intelligent  teaching  on  the  part  of 
well-qualified  teachers  ; 

Whereas,  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  very  large 
per  cent  of  teachers  have  not  prepared  themselves  to 
teach  this  important  branch,  simply  because  their 
Boards  of  Examiners  have  not  subjected  them  to  as 
rigid  an  examination  in  this  as  in  other  branches,  but 
have  simply  graded  them  from  their  manuscripts  and 
have  never  refused  to  grant  certificates  however  illegi- 
ble the  writing  ; 

And  tvhfireas,  It  is  a  great  injustice  to  pupils  and  to 
tax-payers  to  grant  a  certificate  to  any  candidate  who 
does  not  sufficiently  understand  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  writing  to  direct  the  pupils  in  the  development 
of  the  writing  muscles  of  the  arm,  wrist  and  fingers, 
and  who  is  not  able  to  place  on  the  blackVward  models 
worthy  of  imitation  by  pupils,  and  who.se  manuscripts 
do  not  indicate  that  the  character  of  the  teacher's  gen- 
eral work  would  indirectly  supplement  the  good  results 
secured  during  the  regular  writing  period  ; 

Resolved,  That  Boards  of  Examiners  should  give  as 
rigid  examinations  in  writing  as  in  other  branches,  and 
should  call  to  their  aid  the  assistance  of  specialists. 

Resolved,  That  to  secure  the  better  equipment  of 
teachers,  experienced  instructors  cf  writing  should  be 
employed  in  every  City,  State  and  Independent  Normal 
School,  and  also  in  Institutes  and  Summer  Schools. 

Resolred,  That  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  graded  schools,  Supervisors  should  be 
employed  in  all  the  cities  and  in  townships  with  town 
and  village  schools. 

Resolved,  That  Educational  Journals  should  empha- 
size the  importance  of  writing  and  give  more  attention 
to  methods  of  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  less  and  larger  writing  be  encouraged 
in  the  primary  grades.  The  twin  evils  of  good  penman- 
ship, excessive  finger  movement  and  gripping,  are  the 
result  of  reijuiring  children  to  write  when  too  young  to 
write  properly.  No  writing  except  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher  should  be  recjuired  in  the  first  and 
second  years,  but  if  required  the  forms  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  the  children  to  use  the  arm  instead  of 
the  fingers  in  execution.     Such  eminent  educators  as 


Dr.  Hall  of  Worcentor,  Max-  ,  .  .^sr  that  writing  in 
the  primary  KrB<les  do<-t  far  mure  injury  t<>  the  child 
and  the  child'x  future  writing  than  it  liin-n  good.  It  i« 
not  whether  children  can  be  taught  to  writ«  (dr«w),  l>ut 
whether  tliey  should  be  allowe<J,  much  leiui  n-quirmj  to 
do  so.  Children  ain  work  in  fncr>irie«,  but  our  law* 
wisely  prohiliit  the  same. 

And  he  it  further  resotvfd,  That  a  copy  of  tlie>ie  reso- 
lutions \m  submitted  to  the  educational  preiw  for  publi- 
cation, and  that  scIkkiI  aulhoritie«  give  thin  matter 
their  careful  consideration. 

He  Was  Master  of  Himseif. 


That  wa.s  a  unic^ue  way  in  which  Mr.  Smith,  a  mer- 
chant of  an  eastern  city  in  want  of  a  boy,  is  said  to 
have  tested  the  young  applicants  who  came  to  him.  He 
put  a  sign  in  liis  window  :  "  Want<'d,  a  Boy  ;  Wages 
S4  ;  S6  to  the  Right  One." 

As  each  applicant  appeared  the  merchant  aiiked, 
"  Can  you  read  X'  Then  he  took  the  boy  into  a  quiet 
room,  gave  him  an  open  book  and  bade  him  read  with. 
out  a  break  until  told  to  stop. 

When  the  reading  had  twen  going  on  for  a  few 
minutes,  Mr.  Smith  dropped  a  book  to  the  floor  and 
then  rose  and  moved  certain  articles  about  the  room. 
This  was  suthcient  to  pique  the  curiosity  of  some  of  the 
candidates.  They  looked  up,  lost  their  place  on  the 
page,  blundered,  and  the  merchant  said  ; 

"  You  may  stop.  I  shall  not  need  you  at  present.  I 
want  a  boy  who  is  master  of  himself." 

If  the  reader  was  undisturbed  by  Mr.  Smith's  move- 
ments, a  lot  of  roguish  puppies  was  tumbled  out  of  a 
basket  and  encouraged  to  frolic  about  the  floor.  This 
proved  too  much  for  most  of  the  boys.  They  looked, 
hesitated  and  were  dismis.sed. 

Boy  after  boy  underwent  the  same  treatment  until 
over  30  had  been  tried  and  had  failed  to  control  their 
curiosity.  At  length,  one  morning,  a  boy  read  steadily 
on  without  manifesting  any  desire  to  look  at  the 
puppies. 

"  Stop  :"  said  the  merchant  finally.  "  Did  you  se« 
those  puppies  J" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  lx)y.  "  I  could  not  see  them 
and  read  too." 

"  You  knew  they  were  there  f 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Are  your  fond  of  dogst" 

"  les,   sir. 

"  All  right.  I  think  you  will  suit  mo,"  said  the  mer 
chant.  "  Come  to  morrow.  Your  wages  will  start  at 
S4,  and  if  you  prove  master  of  yourself,  as  I  think  you 
will,  you  .shall  have  ?•),  p«rhnps  more." 

It  was  not  many  weeks  Ufore  the  wages  were  $6, 
and  promotions  followed.  Now  the  young  man  fills  a 
high  position  in  the  store.— }o"'A'»  Cumpaniotu 
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Teaching  Pupils  How  to  Study. 


The  danger  at  the  prfsent  time  is  that  we  do  not 
throw  pupils  enough  on  their  own  resources.  We  try 
too  much  to  carry  them  over  the  course  of  least  resist- 
ance. Correct  recitation  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
sought ;  the  struggle  made  in  preparation  is  the  main 
thing.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  pupil  is  .so  much  the 
product  of  method  that  when  he  reaches  the  high 
school,  where  the  thought  is  more  considered,  he  is  at  a 
loss?  The  teacher  should  neglect  th,'  pupil  when  he  is 
to  study.— Supervisor  Metcalf,  Boston. 

Among  the  advantages  of  knowing  how  to  stud}',  are 
the  saving  of  time,  health,  worry,  and  nervous  strain. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  do  much  in  a  brief  space 
of  time.  They  should  be  trained  to  close  observation 
through  rapid  reading,  spelling,  etc.  They  should  learn 
to  analyze,  to  get  the  thought  from  statements.  There 
is  need  for  memory  training  which  is  too  much  scorned 
these  days.  It  is  essential  that  children  should  com- 
prehend just  what  we  want  them  to  study  — Supt.  Cole, 
N.  J. 

Time  should  be  taken  to  explain  to  pupils  as  a  class 
as  well  as  individual!}',  how  each  kind  of  a  lesson 
should  be  learned.  Children  do  not  always  work  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  in  getting 
lessons.  They  go  at  it  frequently  the  very  hardest 
way,  and  not  knowing  clearly  beforehand  what  they 
should  do,  they  do  not  see  the  advantage  one  method  of 
attack  offers  over  another.  Teachers  should  explain 
to  pupils  what  objects  are  to  be  accomplished  in  mas- 
tering each  subject  included  in  the  course  of  study,  and 
what  power  the  mastery  of  it  confers.  The  object  of 
each  lesson  should  be  clearly  and  definitely  pointed  out, 
and  if  the  pupil  then  fails  to  master  it,  he  should  feel 
that  he  will  be  a  loser  thereby.  If  teachers  would  only 
keep  their  eyes  open  and  find  out  from  the  pupils  them 
selves  how  they  prepare  their  own  lessons,  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  will  be  surprising.  It  is  only  from 
the  pupils  themselves,  when  confidential  and  sympathetic 
relations  exist  between  them  and  their  teacher,  that 
this  knowledge  can  be  obtained.  For  lack  of  this  neces- 
sary information  which  the  children  positively  need  in 
learning,  the  waste  of  energy  is  appalling.  Let  this 
subject  be  made  a  matter  of  conversation,  suggestions, 
hints — enough  at  least  to  put  the  childien  on  the  right 
track  and  keep  them  there.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  if  this  thought  is  acted  upon  and  the  instruction  is 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  school,  the  pupils' progress 
this  year  will  be  surprising. 

There  must  be  sufficient  time  given  to  each  subject, 
and  to  each  particular  phase  of  it,  for  it  to  soak  in  or 
fix  itself  permanently.  Some  teachers  work  .so  hur- 
riedly, tack-hammer  and  tongs  fashion,  that  they  never 
give  pupils  time  enough  to  let  an  idea  take  deep  root ; 
others  again  are  so  slow  that  the  pupils'  thoughts  are 
always  running  far  ahead,  guessing,  as  it  were,  at  what 
will  come  next.  There  is  a  golden  mean  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  pupil  should  know  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  and  perliaps  better,  when  a  thing  is  learned, 
and  that  dcgiee  of  mental  honesty  should  be  so  highly 
cultivated   that    he   will  speak   out   when    he    does  not 


know  or  understand.  It  takes  no  little  courage  to  con- 
fess ignorance  before  others,  yet  all  education,  from  the 
intellectual  standpoint,  is  to  lead  the  learner  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  the  thoughtful  questions 
of  inquiring  pupils  should  always  be  encouraged. — 
Supl.  Greenway,  Kansas. 


Chautauqua  Spelling-  Match. 


One  of  the  time-honored  institutions  of  Chautauqua 
is  the  annual  spelling  match,  which  never  fails  to  inter- 
est the  visitors  and  students  at  this  great  summer 
school  and  resort.  Seats  for  about  200  are  arranged, 
volunteers  are  called  for,  and  shortly  the  seats  are  filled 
on  both  sides.  The  interest  in  the  great  audience  is 
keen,  every  contestant  as  he  takes  his  place  receives  a 
round  of  applause.  The  words  are  given  out,  beginning 
with  easier  ones  of  two  syllables.  They  are  mostly 
spelled  correctly,  though  some  go  down  under  the  first 
fire.  At  the  match  last  year  the  word  "  halo "  was 
given  out  first  and  misspelled.  This  year  the  fifth  word, 
"  pasan,"  found  a  victim.  The  following  were  some  of 
the  words  this  year  : 

Chalice,  missal  (mass  book),  snuffle,  stencil,  mussul- 
man,  morsel,  bereave,  fosse,  lees,  glebe,  skein,  sieve,  ruse, 
rouge,  myrrh,  niche,  sluice,  trope,  wreathe,  balk,  conch, 
phlegm,  gyves,  shote,  sloth,  anoint,  dace,  writhe,  jamb, 
flambeau,  gamut,  purview,  talon,  vestige,  anneal,  suc- 
cinct, besom,  impinge,  baize,  bight,  boil,  calk,  caul, 
corps,  floe,  guise,  lief,  neal,  gneiss,  cell,  sere,  cere,  slue, 
sloe,  steppe,  reprieve,  porridge,  sortie,  stucco,  umbrage, 
vellum,  vendue,  adjure,  bewray,  contemn,  disburse, 
vitiate,  rescind,  sojourn,  surfeit,  satiate,  condign,  ful- 
some, nauseous,  gyral,  subtile,  viscous,  chrome,  blote, 
brake,  breech,  bruise,  bruit,  frays,  frieze,  glaire  and 
gloze. 

[A  class  drill  on  these  words  would  form  a  good 
spelling  exercise. — Editor.] 


It  is  a  question  that  naturalists  have  often  asked, 
Why  do  birds  come  to  the  north  to  rear  their  young? 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  says  it  is  a  hereditary  impulse  ; 
that  all  animated  nature  had  its  origin  in  polar  and  not 
in  equatorial  regions.  Prof.  Miall  points  out  that  races 
of  men,  animals,  and  plants,  religious  faiths,  and  modes 
of  civilization  all  have  originated  in  the  northern  con- 
tinents and  spread  out  in  succesfive  waves. 

We  must  entirely  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  any  person 
who  can  pass  the  meagre  examinations  for  teachers  is 
competent  to  teach  ;  and  the  belief  that  the  youngest 
children  require  the  teachers  of  least  skill  and  ability  is 
still  more  harmful.  Such  children,  who  are  bundles  of 
possibilities  as  yet  unsolidified,  are  the  very  ones  who 
need  the  wisest  direction.  And  if  they  were  wisely 
directed,  their  later  development  would  be  much  surer, 
better,  nobler.  —  Oppenheim's  The  Development  of  the 
Child. 
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Memory  Gems. 


He  who  has  learned  to  obey  will  know  how  to  com- 
mand. — Solott. 

Truth  is  the  highest  thing  man  can  keep.  —  C'haticer. 

Dost  thou  love  life  ?  Then  do  not  8(|uander  time, 
for  that  is  the  .stuff  life  is  made  of. — lifnjumin  Frank- 
lin. 

How  fur  that  little  candle  throws  his  l>eauis  '.  So 
shines  a  good  deed  in  this  naughty  yfovXd.  —  Shakf.speare. 

Obey  thy  parents  :  keep  thy  word  justly  ;  swear  not. 
— Shahe»pea  re. 

Keep  good  company,  and  you  shall  be  one  of  the 
nu  mber.  —  Herbert. 

A  handful  of  good  life  is  worth  a  bushel  of  learning. 
— Herbert. 

Laziness  grows  on  people ;  it  begins  in  cobwebs  and 
ends  in  iron   chains. — Hale. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Air, 

Out  of  the  clou<l-fol(ls  of  her  garments  shaken. 
Over  the  woodland  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest  fields  forsaken, 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Desoends  the  snow. 

— Htnry  WwUirorlh  Lonnfellotr. 

Thei<e  winter  nights,  against  my  window  |>ane, 
Nature  with  busy  pencil  draws  designs 
Of  ferns  and  blossoms,  and  fine  sprays  of  pines 
Oak-leaf  and  acorn,  and  fantastic  vines. 

—  Thoman  Bailty  Aldrich. 

The  kindly  words  that  rise  within  the  heart, 
And  thrill  it  with  their  sympathetic  tone. 
But  die  ere  spoken,  fail  to  play  their  part. 
And  claim  a  merit  that  is  not  their  own. 


Unspoken  words,  like  treasures  in  the  mine, 
Are  valueless  until  we  (jive  them  birth  ; 

Like  unfound  gold,  their  hidden  beauties  shine, 
Which  God  has  made  to  bless  and  gild  the  earth. 

-  John  lioyh  O'Reilly. 

The  days  are  ever  divine.  .  .  .  They  come  and  go 
like  muffled  and  veiled  figure.i,  sent  from  a  distant 
friendly  party  ;  but  they  say  nothing  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
use  the  gifts  they  bring,  they  carry  them  as  silently 
away. — Ralph  Waldo  Emersoii. 


Every  nerve  centre  in  the  body  demands  manual 
training.  It  develops  the  mind  and  at  tlie  same  time 
strengthens  purpose,  for  all  things  made  should  enter 
into  the  life  of  the  little  community  and  into  the  li/e  of 
rtie  home.  Children  delight  in  manual  training,  be- 
cause they  love  to  make  things,  and  to  make  them  for 
others.  The  children  will  begin  manual  training  in  the 
kindergarten  and  carry  it  through  all  the  grades. — 
Chicago  Institute  Course  of  Study. 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  COURSE. 


.MiLi.  S.  A.  I'ATTEibuis,  Truro,  X.  8. 


In  the  course  of  a  convcntation  with  Boin«  children, 
recently,  the  writer  wa«  told  by  a  fivp-yc«r-old  >Joy  that 
his  motlier  ha<l  Ixiught  two  rubbilN  at  tlio  iihop,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  make  an  applepie  of  thf^m  ! 

As  this  l>oy  is  possessed  of  fully  average  intelligence, 
his  remark  lc<l  to  some  serious  thought  as  to  the  cauwea 
which  lay  at  the  liottom  of  such  gross  misapprehenhion 
of  facta.  It  w  not  unlikely  that  the  child's  roisUke 
may  have  come  in  the  first  place  as  a  result  of  rapid  and 
indistinct  speech  in  the  home,  iiut  the  fact  that  he 
accepted  the  8uppo.sed  statement  as  reasonable  (not 
regaiding  the  conditions  as  impossible  to  produce  such 
a  result,  viz.,  that  an  apple-pie  might  be  made  of  a 
rabbit),  indicateir  an  undeveloped  condition  of  mind, 
which  everyone  who  deals  with  little  children  should 
consider  carefully. 

The  child's  ideas  are,  generally  speaking,  vague  and 
indefinite,  isolated  one  from  another  :  his  mind  preaentr 
ing  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  mature  person, 
whose  wealth  of  classified  knowledge  brings  to  him 
clear,  connected  thought,  and  the  power  to  see  the 
relations  existing  between  things.  The  frequent  con- 
fusion of  thought  and  expression  noticed  in  little  child- 
ren arises  in  most  cases  from  their  lack  of  connected 
knowledge. 

The  many  and  varied  questions  asked  by  children  are 
an  indicatii)n,  not  only  of  their  desire  for  information, 
but  of  an  unconscious  longing  for  connected  knowle<lge 
of  things.  They  are  eager  to  know  what  things  are  for 
and  why  they  are  so,  and  they  enjoy  finding  out  the 
relations  existing  between  one  thing  and  another.  They 
certainly  make  funny  blunders  sometimes  in  their  at- 
tempts to  fit  their  old  knowledge  to  the  new  ;  but  they 
are  ready  to  accept  kindly  explanations,  and  their  ardor 
is  not  dampened  nor  their  self-iespect  injured,  if  they 
are  not  laughed  at. 

A  great  tleal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  enlarging 
their  field  of  knowledge  and  increasing  their  general 
intelligence  through  interesting  conversations  on  the 
commonest  things  about  them,  such  as  clothing,  food, 
fuel,  etc.  These,  however,  must  not  be  mere  one-sided 
talks.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  have 
some  definite  knowledge  of  what  is  pas-sing  through  her 
pupils'  minds  ;  and  therefore  much  value  should  he 
attached  to  the  child's  expressions  of  his  own  ideas. 
Otherwise,  wrong  impressions  may  remain,  which  might 
have  been  corrected.  For  example,  during  a  recent 
talk  on  clothing,  one  bright  little  girl  of  five  years  was 
heard   to  say  that  her  papa's  shirt-front  wa«  made  of 
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card-board  !  A  few  questions  as  to  the  washing  of  such 
an  article  of  dress  soon  caused  her  to  change  her 
opinion  on  this  point. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  these  talks  is  the  oppor- 
tunity they  give  for  development  of  continuity  of 
thought.  For  instance,  our  woollen  clothing  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back  ;  our  linen 
handkerchiefs  to  the  flax-plant,  silk  ribbons  to  the  silk- 
worm, cotton  dresses  to  the  cotton-plant,  and  our  furs 
to  the  animals  from  whose  skins  they  are  made. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  children  should  have  specimens 
to  look  at  in  connection  with  these  talks.  In  the  talk 
on  woollen  clothing  Ihete  should  be  placed  in  their 
hands  some  of  the  wool  as  it  came  from  th«  sheep's 
back,  and  some  carded  wool,  that  they  may  twist  into 
bits  of  yarn  for  themselves,  also  scraps  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  may  be  ravelled    to  show  the  manner  of  weaving. 

In  connection  with  linen  it  would  be  a  good  and  noc 
a  diflicult  matter  to  raise  on  the  school  grounds  a  small 
bed  of  flax,  showing  eventually  how  valuable  a  plant  it 
is,  not  merely  in  providing  us  with  table-cloths  and 
napkins,  handkerchiefs  and  collars,  but  in  furnishing 
oil  for  the  painter  and  poultices  of  meal  for  the  sick,  etc. 

Another  subject  of  conversation  may  be  our  food, 
which  could  be  classified  as  being  home-raised  or  brought 
from  other  places.  In  the  latter  case  a  foundation-stone 
is  being  laid  for  the  study  of  foreign  lands.  The  story 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  may  be  searched  out  fiom  the  plowing 
of  the  field  by  the  farmer  to  the  grinding  of  the  wheat 
in  the  mill,  and  to  the  final  mixing  and  baking  of  the 
bread  in  the  house.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
expression  of  wonder  on  a  child's  face  as  he  notices  for 
the  first  time  the  connection  between  the  bubbles  in  the 
yeast  and  the  big  and  little  holes  in  his  slice  of  bread. 

The  pleasure  and  benefit  of  these  talks  will  depend 
largely  on  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards  the 
children.  They  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  what  .she 
is  so  interested  in  must  be  worth  their  attention',  and 
her  willingness  to  help  them  find  out  things  will  tend 
to  win  their  confidence.  Many  an  irrelevant  remark 
will  be  made  ;  just  at  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
talk  some  child  will  probably  interrupt  with  an  exciting 
story  which  a  chance  word  has  suggested  ;  but  a  quiet 
promise  to  hear  it  "  some  other  time  "  will  tide  over  the 
difficulty,  and  will  serve  to  develop  patience  on  both 
sides. 

Such  intercourse  with  children  will  lead  to  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  sympathy  and  kindlinass,  and  must 
inevitably  tend  to  shut  out  that  most  baneful  of  all  the 
teacher's  sins  against  childhood,  viz. :  sarcasm.  Cowardly  ? 
Yes,  it  is  truly  a  small,  mean  way  of  venting  our  ill- 
humor   on   those   whom  we   feel   are  in  our  power.      It 


warps  the  character  of  the  one  who  uses  it  in  such  a 
case  ;  and  it  develops  in  the  childish  victim  two  evils — 
a  lack  of  self-confidence,  and  the  passion  of  hatred ; 
being  the  very  opposite  of  that  quality  of  mercy  which 
"  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

Ten-minute  Talks   on  Woollen  Clothing. 

Monday. — Encourage  children  to  name  points  of 
difference  between  summer  and  winter  clothing.  Mittens, 
hoods,  warm  stockings,  heavy  coats  and  woollen  dresses. 
Where  did  they  come  from  1  Mother  knit  the  mittens. 
Where  did  she  get  the  yarn  1  From  Ihe  shop.  Where 
did  the  shopkeeper  get  it?  Let  a  minute  or  two  be 
spent  in  picking  small  pieces  of  yarn  to  pieces,  leaving 
the  last-named  question  unanswered  till  next  day,  if 
nobody  replies  to  it  to-day. 

Tuesday. —  Enquire  if  anyone  has  found  out  where 
yarn  comes.  Give  each  child  a  tiny  piece  of  sheep's 
wool  to  examine.  Notice  straight  and  curly  hair  of 
different  children.  Which  is  easiest  to  comb?  Notice 
the  curly  hairs  of  the  wool.  Does  it  hurt  to  have 
your  hair  cut?  Tell  of  the  washing  of  the  wool  before 
the  sheep  is  sheared.  By  stretching  the  wool  gently, 
twisting  it,  then  doubling  and  twisting  again,  let  each 
child  make  a  bit  of  yarn.  Describe  the  spinning  process. 
How  is  it  that  .some  yarn  is  red,  some  blue,  etc.? 

WpAlnesday.  — Give  each  child  a  small  piece  of  old 
blanket,  homespun,  or  other  coarse  woollen  material, 
and  let  them  ravel  it,  and  even  pick  some  threads  to 
pieces  to  see  the  wool  itself.  Tell  how  cloth  is  woven. 
If  a  woollen  mill  or  factory  is  near,  take  the  children, 
if  possible,  some  afternoon,  to  visit  it.  In  case  of  danger 
from  the  machinery,  take  a  few  children  at  a  time,  or 
invite  the  mothers  to  go  with  you.  If  nothing  better 
can  be  done,  illustrate  the  process  of  weaving  by  darning, 
which  every  child  may  see  in  the  home. 

Thursday. —  Finger-play  "  The  Sheep,"  (by  Miss 
Poulsson).  The  occasional  recitation  of  this  play  may 
serve  to  recall  talks  on  wool. 

Friday. — Story  of  the  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem. 

Later  on,  after  talks  on  cotton,  interesting  exercises 
may  lie  given  to  develop  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight 
by  presenting  bits  of  sheep's  wool  and  cotton-wool, 
pieces  of  woollen  goods  and  cotton  goods  to  be  distin- 
guished by  either  .sense  as  required,  making  the  exercises, 
of  course,  very  simple  at  the  first. 


The  Sheep. 

fSelected  from  Miss  Poulsson's  "  Finger- Plays  ") 
Tills  is  the  meadow  where,  all  the  long  da}', 
Ten  little  frolicsome  lambs  are  at  play. 

These  are  the  measures  the  good  farmer  brings 
Salt  in,  and  cornmeal,  and  other  good  things. 
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This  is  the  lambkins'  own  big  wut«r-trougb : 
Drink,  little  lunibkine,  and  then  8cani|ior  ofT! 

These  are  tlio  sheura,  to  sliunr  tlie  old  t>liec|i ; 
Dear  little  luinbkiiiH  their  M>ft  wool  may  kve|i. 

This  is  the  ruck,  where  in  winter  they  foe<l  ; 
Huy  makes  a  very  i^ihhI  dinner  inde«<l. 

Here,  with  its  big  double  doors  shut  so  tight, 
Here  is  the  barn  where  they  all  sleep  ut  night. 

Meadiiw. — Fence  in  an  imaginary  field  with  the  arniH 
curved  on  lap  or  desk,  tiie  fingers  of  one  liaiul  over- 
lapping those  of  the  other  to  form  the  bars  of  the  gate. 

Ten  little  lambs. — Ten  fingers  scampering  across  lap 
or  desk. 

Measures. — Hands  held  palms  upwards,  and  curved 
into  a  sort  of  cup-shape. 

il'ater-troui/h.  —  Hands  as  before,  only  joined  together 
now,  making  a  long,  deep  trough-shape  ;  the  two  thumbs 
dipping  in  and  out  to  represent  lambs  drinking. 

Shears.  —  Right  iiand  held  palms  down,  fingers  shut, 
except  first  and  second  fingers,  which  are  out-stretched, 
and  move  to  represent  shearing.  The  back  of  the  left 
hand  may  represent  the  sheep. 

The  rack. — Hands  vertical,  placed  back  to  back  ; 
fingers  out-stretched  and   interlaced. 

The  barn.  —  Keeping  fingers  interlaced  as  before,  close 
the  hands  together,  when  the  thumbs  will  appear  stand- 
ing straight  in  front,  representing  the  doois.  By  open- 
ing these  doors,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  may  be  seen 
inside,  huddled  together  as  the  sheep. 


Notes  on  Discipline. 

The  aim  of  every  kindergartner,  as  regards  discipline, 
is  that  the  kindergarten  shall  be  self-governing.  This 
is  possible,  too,  in  the  public  school. 

There  are  schools,  even  to-day,  where  the  children  are 
made  to  feel  continually  that  the  teacher  is  a  kind  of 
policemen  always  on  the  watch  for  some  violation  of 
law.  Who  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  being  continually 
watched,  continually  suspected  of  doing  something 
wrong  !  How  much  better  would  it  be  if  the  children 
were  "hown  the  reasonableness  of  things  instead  of 
feeling  that  every  restriction  was  only  the  tyrannical 
will  of  the  teacher,  issuing  the  domineering  mandates 
of  "you  must"  and  "  j'ou  shall."  It  has  been  said 
that  the  secret  of  discipline  is  leading  and  notdiawing  ; 
of  living  with  the  children,  not  above  or  l)eyond  them. 
It  is  possible  to  make  the  children  feel  that  the  .school- 
room is  a  sort  of  community  in  which  all  have  equal 
rights.  Thus  may  the  school  in  time  l>ecome  self- 
governing. 


"  To  govern  is  not  the  whole  thing  ;  the  question  is 
how  we  govern  ;  whether  we  so  govern  aa  to  make  a 
cringing  slave,  a  cunning  hypocrite,  or  a  law  abiding 
self-respecting,  willing  servant  of  God." 


1.  Would  you  adviNe  teaching  •  child  wriling  during 
his  first  term  at  Hcho<jl  I  -  A.  C. 

J.  Will  yiiu  kindly  tell  un  how  you  would  te«ch 
colour  t-»  the  primary  gra<leH  I     .M.  15. 

3.  Will  some  kindergartner  who  Ims  a  muthem'  claaa 
tell  us  how  she  conducts  it  ? 

4  If  any  kindergartner  has  used  Prang'ii  new  Kchool 
of  Sewing,  will  she  kindly  let  me  know  if  rhe  think*  it 
superior  to  the  old  one  t 

Answfkh. 

1.  Yes  ;  fiom  the  very  first  I  find  they  learn  it  much 
easier  than  printing.  The  latter  I  would  not  leach  until 
the  third  grade. 

2.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  answer  it  here. 
However,  first  reijuisite  is  a  prism,  which  can  lie  pro- 
cured for  a  few  cents  at  almost  any  hardware  store. 

3  and  4.  Will  .some  kindergarlnei  who  has  expari- 
ence  in  these,  kindly  answer.  —  M.  W. 


First  Ybar  Cosverjsatiox  Lrssons. 

Name,  age,  and  residence  of  pupils;  home  life  —  father 
and  mother,  bnilhers  ami  sisters,  grani-parentH  :  respect 
for  parent-s  and  for  the  agefl  ;  kindness  to  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  school  life  —  treatment  of  the  teacher,  of  school- 
mates ;  the  (jolden  Rule  ;  cleanliness  ;  carefulness  in 
using  school  pmperty  and  the  pupil's  own  property. 

Care  of  the  liody  ;  its  part-s,  arms,  hands,  fingers, 
etc.;  the  skin,  cleanliness  ;  use  of  the  senses  —  what  we 
learn  about  through  touch,  as  rough,  smooth,  etc,;  sight, 
as  color,  beauty  ;  in  like  manner  the  other  senses  ;  foods 
— meats,  vegetables,  milk,  etc. 

Ijessons  upon  fruits  ;  the  trees  in  autumn  ;  the  frost, 
the  earth,  and  the  sky  ;  weather  oljservations  ;  snow, 
hail,  ice,  rain  ;  spring,  the  bud.s,  blossoms,  and  llowers  ; 
the  sun. 

The  teacher  will  write  on  the  Iward  names  of  trees, 
flowers,  etc.,  as  they  come  up,  and  teach  the  children  to 
recognize  the  varieties.  The  general  idea  of  plant  is  to  be 
made  as  clear  as  po.ssible,  and  the  main  parts  of  every 
plant  made  known  —  root,  stem,  branches,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruit  — but  without  dissection.  For  this  purpose  study 
may  be  ma'le  of  some  common  plant,  as  geranium. 

Lessons  on  the  domestic  animals,  as  useful  and  as 
pets  ;  familiar  wild  animals  ;  the  birds,  domestic  and 
common  wild  binls.  The  cow  furnishes  a  go<»d  subject 
for  study,  its  products  being  so  many  ancl  so  familiar — 
flesh,  milk,  butter,  chee.se,  tallow,  horn,  hair,  hi<ie,  etc 
(See  Wiltse's  Kindergarten  Stories  and  .Morning  Talks.) 
Kindness  to  animals  should  be  taught  by  precept  and 
illustrative  stories. 

Some  helpful  iKwks  are  ;  Nature  Stories  for  Youn^ 
Readers,  M.  Florence  Ba.ss  ;  First  Natural  History 
Reader,  Rev.  J.  <;.  Wood  ;  Hook  of  Cats  and  Dog*, 
James  Johonnot  ;  Seaside  and  Way>ide,  No.  I,  Julia 
McNair  Wright  ;  Sugge'tive  I/^Hsons  in  Language, 
Anna  B.  Badlam  ;  Teacher's  Manual  of  I^essons  in  L^n 
guage,  TarlxdI. 

Short,  simple  pieces  of  poetry  and  pro«c  are  to  be 
committed  to  memory  and  recited  ;  in  this  exercise 
particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  correct  ex prewion. 
—  Course  of  Stndy,  GreenvUU,  0. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


By  J.  Veoom. 
Further  explorations  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  where 
great  glaciers,  high  peaks  and  wonderful  canons  have 
recently  been  discovered  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  are  to  be  made  during  the 
coming  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  16,000  farmers  moved 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  during  the  past  year, 
most  of  them  settling  iu  the  Northwest ;  and  the  out- 
look for  a  large  immigration  next  year  is  excellent. 
These  immigrants  from  across  the  border  are  the  best 
class  of  settlers,  with  the  exception  of  our  own  people. 
A  large  inilux  of  French  Canadians  from  the  New 
England  States  is  al.so  looked  for  next  year,  principally 
to  settle  on  the  newly  developed  farming  regions  in  the 
north  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

A  new  gold  field  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  our 
northern  regions,  in  the  country  near  Davis  Strait,  in 
the  same  latitude  as  the  Klondike. 

As  the  decreased  output  of  coal  iu  England  is 
beginning  to  cau.se  anxiety  in  respect  to  a  future  supply, 
new  discoveries  of  coal  are  of  great  importance.  The 
great  coal  fields  of  British  Columbia,  especially  those  of 
East  Kootenay  region,  will  yield  some  of  the  finest  bi- 
tuminous coal  in  the  world ;  and  there  is  in  sight 
enough,  it  is  estimated,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
whole  world  for  300  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  recent  discovery  of  coal  on  the  Zambesi,  within 
200  miles  of  Bulawayo,  in  Rhodesia,  means  a  new 
source  of  wealth  for  our  fellow  subjects  in  South  Africa. 
In  quality  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Welsh  coal. 
Coal  has  also  recently  been  found  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Island  of  Spitzbergen,  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 

But  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  miles  is  now  re 
quired  to  complete  the  telegraph  system  between  Egypt 
and  South  Africa. 

Thibet,  it  is  rumored,  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  remain 
in  subjection  to  China,  preferring  to  be  a  vassal  of 
either  Russia  or  Great  Britain  instead. 

Morocco  has  paid  to  the  United  States  the  indemnity 
asked  for  the  murder  of  a  citizen,  and  the  affair  is 
ended. 

The  United  States  has  declined  to  interfere  in  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Chili. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  history  of 
ancient  Babylon  by  recent  exploiations.  We  may  now 
read,  in  a  book  of  translations  just  published  in  London, 
official  communications  which  were  .sent  four  thousand 
years  ago  to  and  from  the  seat  of  government,  in  the 
form  of  small  clay  tablets,  each  in  a  carefully  addressed 
envelope  ;  and  learn  from  ihem  much  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  which  is  curiously  like  our  own  in  .some  respects. 
Canals,  instead  of  railways,  furnished  means  of  com- 
munication. Taxes  were  collected,  government  works 
built  and  controlled,  justice  administered  and  business 
transactions  recorded   very  much  as  they  are  today  in 


Eastern  lands.  All  this  is  learned  from  the  little  clay 
documents  which  are  found  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Babylonian  city,  and  which  were  written 
about  2200  B.  C.  It  is  beyond  the  range  of  probability 
that  any  trace  of  our  own  paper  libraries  will  last  so 
long. 

The  Russian  ice-breaking  steamer  "Ermack,"  which 
has  on  trials  forced  its  way  through  ice  fourteen  feet 
thick,  is  now  fitting  out  in  England  for  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole.  She  will  be  commanded  by 
Vice-Admiral  JNIakaroff,  of  the  Russian  navy. 

A  Century's  Progress. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  has  ended  the  most  wonderful  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  —  wonderful  in  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  past 
and  present,  and  in  the  changes  brought  about  in  man's 
relation  to  his  material  surroundings.  In  philosophy, 
literature,  music  and  art,  perhaps,  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  given  to  the  world  nothing  that  future  ages 
will  greatly  value.  Its  triumphs  lie  in  the  domain  of 
applied  science,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  increased 
facilities  of  production,  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, and  increased  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  ; 
and  in  the  diff'usion  of  knowledge,  the  widening  of 
political  franchise,  and  a  practical  recognition  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  To  the  nineteenth  century  belong 
the  railway  and  the  steamship,  and  all  the  marvels  of 
applied  electricity  ;  as  do  also  photography  and  many  of 
the  lesser  inventions  and  discoveries  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar,  including  the  bicycle,  the  sewing-machine, 
the  type-writer,  the  friction  match,  and  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  India-rubber.  The  reduction  of  aluminum 
and  other  metals  now  used  in  the  mechanical  arts;  the 
discovery  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  which  render  transpar- 
ent many  bodies  that  are  opaque  to  the  rays  of  ordinary 
light  ;  the  germ  theory  of  contagious  diseases,  and  the 
revelations  of  the  microscope  in  connection  with  this 
theory  ;  the  use  of  aniesthetics  and  antiseptics  ;  and  the 
general  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  will 
have  a  permanent  effect  upon  the  history  of  mankind; 
but  the  locomotive  steam  engine,  first  used  in  England 
in  182.5,  the  submarine  telegraph,  connecting  British 
North  America  with  the  mother  country  in  1858,  and 
the  completion  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  in  1869,  are  the  three  great  achievements  of  the 
century. 

A  century  ago,  the  inscription  "  unknown  regions  " 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  map  of  every  continent  ex- 
cept that  of  Europe.  The  British  possessions,  now 
including  nearly  one-third  of  the  habitable  globe,  were 
then,  exclusive  of  the  British  Islands  and  some  of  those 
"  unknown  regions,"  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  British 
America,  some  small  territories  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  a  few  trading  posts  and  military  stations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  present  situation  in 
South  Africa  makes  it  of  interest  to  note  that  England 
was  then  holding  Cape  Colony  at  the  request  of  the 
Dutch,  to  protect  it  from  the  French.  It  was  restored 
to  Holland    in    1 803,  re-occupied  when  another  French 
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war  broke  out,  and  finally  purcha-sed  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  ISll.  This  little  strip  of  Dutch  territory  hius 
grown  into  the  great  South  Africa  of  today  ;  Canada, 
united  and  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  taken  up 
half  the  territory  and  prolial'ly  more  than  half  the 
natural  wealth  of  North  America  ;  while  Australia, 
which  had  no  political  existence  except  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment in  1800,  has  since  become  a  group  of  provinces, 
and  takes  its  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth 
century  as  a  united  commonwealth  among  the  other 
states  that  form  the  Hritisli  Euipire. 

As  remarkable  as  the  rise  of  our  colonial  empire  is 
the  fall  of  that  of  Spain,  Spanish  America,  which  in 
1800  included  California,  Mexico,  Texas,  Florida,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  nearly  all  South  America  except 
Brazil,  has  disappeared  with  the  loss  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  sale  reduced  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
Australasia  to  a  few  unimportant  islands.  Russia  has 
acquired  Finland  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  during  the  century,  and  has  greatly  extended  her 
possessions  in  Asia  ;  France  has  lost  most  of  her  Ameri- 
can possessions,  but  has  acquired  Madagascar  and  a 
large  part  of  N(jitliern  Africa  ;  Germany  has  become  a 
united  empire,  with  large  African  territories  under  its 
rule  ;  Italy  is  united  ;  Belgium,  separated  from  France 
and  joined  with  Holland  to  forui  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  has  later  been  made  an  independent 
state  ;  Greece  has  won  independence,  and  the  power  of 
Turkey  has  waned.  The  recent  rapid  progress  of 
Japan,  though  it  has  made  little  change  in  our  maps, 
has  added  an  Oriental  nation  to  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  of  America,  like  Canada, 
has  stretched  across  the  continent,  and  now  also  in- 
cludes Alaska  and  the  beginning  of  a  colonial  empire 
beyond  the  seas. 

While  these  changes  in  political  geography  have  been 
generally  the  results  of  wars,  the  end  of  the  century  has 
seen  the  assembling  of  the  peace  congress  at  the  Hague, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  permanentcourt  of  arbitration 
by  which  it  is  hoped  international  disputes  may  some- 
times be  settled  without  appeal  to  arms.  We  may  see 
in  this  at  least  a  promise  of  the  advent  of  that  time,  seen 
in  the  poet's  vision  of  the  future  : 

"  When  the  wur-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags 

are  furled. 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 


A  bill  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Manitoba  legisla- 
ture by  the  government  of  that  province  to  make 
education  compulsory.  This,  we  hope,  will  be  imitated 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  New  Brunswick  needs  a 
compulsory  clause  to  make  its  school  system  more 
effective.  And  Nova  Scotia  needs  .something  more 
than  an  optional  compulsory  law  to  ensure  the  fullest 
educational  benefits  for  the  children  of  that  province. 

A  very  little  practice  each  day  in  adding,  subtract- 
ing, multiplying  and  dividing  will  lead  to  absolute 
accuracy  and  rea.sonable  rapidity.  The  fundamental 
processes  in  arithmetic  demand  absolute  reliability. 
Ninety  per  cent  will  never  do,  nor  ninety-eight  per 
cent.  Nothing  less  than  100  per  cent  is  acceptable. — 
American  Primary  Teacher. 


Teachers'  Conventions. 

Cl'.MUKKI.AN'I>  A.NU  CoUIIKliTKR,   N.  S.,    1  .ShTITfTE. 

Helpful  practical  IcsHuns  on  itchool  t<ipicii,  |>apera 
and  addresses  by  repreitentative  teacher*,  bright  and 
pithy  discussions,  and  an  unllagging  interest  from  mart 
to  finish,  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  Cumljer- 
land  and  Went  Colchester  Teachent'  Institut*',  which 
met  at  Great  Village,  N.  S.,  on  Wednesilay,  Thumday 
and  Friday,  l)eceml)er  19-21.  "The  Village"  i* 
situated  about  four  miles  from  I./)ndonderry  Htation, 
from  which  point  passengers  who  came  by  rail  were 
conveyed  by  stage  to  one  of  the  most  prosperoun  and 
picturesque  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  overlooking  Cobe- 
quid  Bay,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

A  social  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  bawe- 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  served  to  make 
hosts  and  guests  ac<)uainted  with  each  other  Ijefore  the 
more  exacting  work  of  the  Institute  began.  It  waa  a 
hearty  reception — addresses  of  welcome,  speeches  in 
reply,  music,  readings,  pleasant  conversation,  refresh- 
ments—all served  to  put  everyone  at  ea.se  and  in  good 
humor. 

Inspector  Craig  presided  at  all  the  meetings,  a  genial, 
inspiring  and  tactful  president,  who  likes  to  round  up 
the  season's  work  with  an  educational  bill  of  fare  that 
shall  stimulate  and  strengthen  his  teachers  for  the 
work  of  the  coming  year.  The  oftieers  elected  were  : 
Principal  W.  H.  Magee,  Ph.  D.,  Parrslxjro,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  Principal  W.  R.  Slade,  OxfonI,  SecretetyTreaa- 
urer  ;  D.  A.  Ross,  Amherst,  Miss  Cameion,  Parmboro, 
Miss  McEachern,  North  Colchester,  and  the  principal 
of  the  Great  Village  scliool,  additional  memliors  of  the 
Executive. 

The  Institute  opened  at  9  o'clock  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  no  time  wasted  in  getting  to  work. 
The  president's  atldress,  enrolment  of  memljers,  election 
of  officers,  succeeded  each  other  with  a  promptness  that 
was  exact  and  business-like.  By  ten  o'clock  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  educational  part  of  the  programme. 

Miss  Ida  Barnhill,  of  Five  Islands,  gave  a  lesson  on 
primary  reading  to  a  class.  With  great  pati<nc-e  and 
tact  she  led  the  pupils  to  know  words  by  their  sounds 
and  gathered  fiom  their  experience  the  meaning  of  new 
words.  She  illustrated  her  method  after  the  class  waa 
dismissed,  bringing  out  the  following  pointa :  She 
always  puts  the  reading  lesson  on  the  board  in  the 
presence  of  the  class;  they  are  interested  in  s^-ing 
how  the  letters  are  formed,  and  in  picking  out  new 
words.  She  only  indicates  words  by  the  pointer  when 
teaching,  not  while  reoding  the  lesson.  Pointing  out 
each  word  as  the  child  reads  leads  to  a  monolonoua 
expressionless  way  of  reading.     Mrs.  S.  A.  Patterson, 
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of  Truro,  followed,  dealing  with  the  details  of  primary 
work  in  a  clear  and  effective  manner.* 

Mr.  G.  U.  Hay  gave  an  address  on  Some  Opportuni- 
ties of  the  Teacher.  With  improved  facilities  for  teach- 
ing, there  come  fresh  demands  on  the  teacher.  There 
should  be  a  constant  study  of  the  child,  the  cultivation 
of  a  goodly  frame  of  mind  towards  nature  and  nature- 
study,  establishing  intimate  friendship  with  pupils, 
encouraging  their  aims,  directing  their  ambition,  and 
throwing  pupils  as  much  as  possible  on  their  own 
resources. 

Prof  F.  C.  Sears,  of  Wolfville,  read  a  valuable  paper 
on  Science  and  the  Farmer.  The  more  exact  knowledge 
of  science  a  man  has,  the  better  farmer  will  he  make. 
By  a  tactful,  personal  and  sympathetic  interest  in  all 
the  details  of  a  scholar's  home  life,  the  teacher  may 
encourage  him  to  see  that  nowhere  is  offered  larger 
opportunities  for  a  well-rounded,  hopeful,  helpful  life 
than  that  of  the  intelligent,  industrious  and  true, 
hearted  farmer.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Inspector 
Craig,  Mr.  McNealy,  Mr.  Rines,  Mr.  Lay,  Mr.  Hay, 
Dr.  Magee,  and  others.  Mr.  Lay  said  the  planting 
end  care  of  shrubs,  trees  and  other  plants  in  school 
gardens  had  a  good  effect  on  the  dispositions  of  scholars. 
He  recommended  native  shrubs  and  trees,  such  as  the 
wild  cherry,  spiraeas,  maples,  etc.  Dr.  Magee  thought 
that  excellent  results  might  be  attained  in  school 
window  gardening  in  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Hay 
thought  that  better  trees  and  shrubs  and  better  educa- 
tional results  would  be  gained  by  getting  scholars  to 
collect  seeds  and  rear  their  own  plants.  Prof.  Sears 
said  that  seeds  could  be  preserved  through  the  winter 
by  keeping  them  moist  in  boxes — a  layer  of  sand  to  a 
layer  of  seeds. 

Mr.  J.  E.  McVicar  gave  an  interesting  lesson  on 
Tennyson's  "  Lady  Clare  "  to  a  grade  eight  class. 

On  Thursday  morning  Miss  Laura  Messenger,  of 
Parrsboro,  gave  a  lesson  on  Elementary  Chemistry  (the 
constituents  of  air).  The  careful  preparation  and 
strong  personality  of  the  teacher  were  shown  in  the 
interest  which  was  aroused  in  the  class. 

Inspector  Craig  burned  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  bell  jar, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  under  water,  and  Dr.  Magee 
burned  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  in  a  similar  experi- 
ment to  show  how  simply  oxygen  could  be  eliminated 
from  air.  Miss  Grace  H.  Patterson,  of  Truro,  gave  a 
lesson  to  the  same  class  on  the  Oyster— a  model  one. 
Each  scholar  had  a  specimen  "  on  the  shell,"  and,  as  the 
teacher  directed,  the  scholars  discovered,  thought  out 
and  reported   the  results   of  their  observations.      While 


•Mrs  Patterson  has  been  asked  to  illu'^trate  her  met  hods  through 
the  rolnmns  cf  the  Review,  in  this  airci  piicceeding  numbers.  See 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Department, 


the  le-sson  was  being  discussed  by  the  Institute  the 
pupils  made  drawings  and  wrote  a  composition  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
who  had  arrived  the  previous  evening,  said  this  was 
one  of  the  most  excellent  lessons  he  had  ever  listened 
to.  With  precision  and  ability  the  scholars'  knowledge 
aud  the  results  of  their  observation  had  been  drawn  out. 
Principal  Slado  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson  also  referred  in 
warm  terms  to  both  lessons. 

Principal  F.  O.  Foster,  of  Acadia  Mines,  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  Geography  Teaching.  He  recom- 
mended a  careful  study  of  the  physical  features,  bound- 
aries, products,  etc.,  of  the  section  and  county  in  which 
pupils  reside  ;  then  of  other  portions  of  the  province, 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  world,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  dealing  with  principles  rather  than  details 
in  the  wider  range  of  the  subject.  The  paper  was  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Graham,  Messrs.  Johnston,  Archibald, 
D.  A.  Ross,  Dr.  Magee,  Principal  Slade,  and  others. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Director  of  Manual  Training, 
Truro,  read  a  short  paper  on  this  subject,  followed  by 
demonstrations  on  the  blackboard.  It  was  a  valuable 
lesson  even  to  see  Mr.  Kidner  at  work  ;  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  ptactical  hints  and  suggestions,  help- 
ful to  every  teacher  present.  Inspector  Craig  advised 
teachers  to  take  advantage  of  the  manual  training 
school  at  Truro.  There  would  soon  be  openings  for 
competent  instructors  at  Amherst,  Oxford  and  other 
places.  Mr.  Lay  spoke  of  the  old  time  instructors  we 
had  had  from  England.  Now  we  had  modern  ones 
from  that  country. 

Alexander  McKay,  Supervisor  of  the  Halifax  Schools, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  Drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools.  He  showed  (1)  The  practical  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  ;  (2)  Beneficial  results  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  ;  (3)  Esthetic  value  of  draw- 
ing to  develop  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  ;  (4)  Value  of 
the  knowledge  of  drawing  to  the  teacher.  This  paper 
should  result  in  lasting  benefit  to  the  teachers  who 
were  present. 

The  public  educational  meeting  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  on  Thursday  evening,  20th  inst.,  was 
addressed  by  Inspector  Craig,  T.  B  Kidner,  Principal 
Campbell,  of  Truro  Academy,  S.  E.  Gourley,  M.  P.,  and 
A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Education. 
Inspector  Craig,  in  his  opening  remarks,  read  letters 
from  the  Hon.  T.  R.  Black,  M.  P.  P.,  and  H.  J.  Logan, 
M.  P.,  replying  to  an  invitation  to  be  present  and  take 
part  in  the  addresses  of  the  evening,  and  regretting 
their  inability  to  do  so. 

The  remarks  of  the  speakers,  for  which  there  is  not 
space  for  even  an  outline  here,  favored  a  more  liberal 
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education  for  the  future  men  and  women  of  Nova 
Scotia,  inculcating  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  putriotiKm, 
more  teaching  of  .scionco  and  the  practical  art.t,  more  of 
that  teachinft  that  will  lead  thi'ra  to  take  a  rational 
enjoyment  of  life. 

The  last  session  of  th(>  Institute  (on  Friday  morning) 
wa.s  devoted  to  a  paper  on  a  Defence  for  the  Study  of 
History,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hepburn,  of  Amherst.  The 
paper  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  discussion  carried 
on  with  spirit  by  Dr.  MacKay,  Dr.  Magee,  Principal 
Johnston,  Principal  McNealy,  Miss  Grs^ham. 

Inspector  Craig,  after  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were 
passed,  adjourned  the  Institute. 


Carleton  County  Institute. 

Carleton  County  is  called  the  Garden  of  the  Prov- 
ince. The  justice  of  the  title  is  admitted  by  the 
inhabitants  and  not  disputed  by  dwellers  in  other 
counties.  Ahead  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  behind  educationally.  Vigorous  discussions 
are  now  the  features  of  the  Institute.  The  number  of 
male  teachers  has  about  doubled. 

The  twenty-third  annual  .session  of  the  Institute  met 
at  Woodstock,  December  20th  and  21st.  The  attend- 
ance was  fully  up  to  the  mark.  Chief  Superintendent 
Inch  was  prevented  from  being  present,  but  Principal 
MuUin  of  the  Normal  School  made  a  good  substitute. 
His  address  and  that  of  Prof.  McCready,  of  the  Sloyd 
School,  Fredericton,  were  well  received.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Good  was  appointed  to  the  chair  during  the  absence  of 
the  President,  D.  W.  Hamilton,  from  the  morning 
session.  For  a  like  cause  Mr.  N.  Foster  Thome  was 
chosen  secretary. 

Mr.  Good  in  his  opening  remarks  referred  to  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  Institute  and  the  difficulties  in 
preparing  a  programme.  The  President  having  arrived 
in  time  for  the  afternoon  session  delivered  a  spirited 
address. 

Principal  Mullin  addressed  the  Institute  in  his  usual 
forcible  style.  It  was  Mr  Mullin's  first  visit  to  this 
Institute  and  he  complimented  the  county  on  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  students  sent  to  the  Normal  school 
from  that  section.  He  also  gave  as  proof  of  Carleton's 
prominence  educationally  the  fact  that  this  county  taxed 
itself  for  schools  before  the  day  of  free  schools. 
He  then  graphically  described  his  trip  to  the  common 
and  normal  schools  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  showed  that  while  we  had  much  to 
be  proud  of,  there  was  still  much  to  be  desired. 

Prof.  McCready  followed,  presenting  the  claims  of 
Sloyd  methods  of  training,  insisting  that  the  idea  was 
not  to  make  carpenters  but  to  cause  pupils  to  think. 


and  thuH  to  educate  in  the  true<it  iionM.  Prtif.  M^ 
CreafJy  is  cnthusiaMtic  and  communicut<-N  Home  of  it  by 
arguMients,  but,  aljove  all,  by  the  model  which  h« 
exhibits  and  usok  bo  effectively.  Ho  Kpoke  during  the 
evening  sesHion,  which  wan  well  attended.  Hin  Wop»hip 
Mayor  Murphy  s(>oke  at  this  nie«-ting,  welcoming  the 
teachers  to  Woodstock.  Principal  Mullin  and  Rer. 
Jas.  Crisp  also  addressed  the  mr-eting. 

On  Friday  nmrnitig,  Mr.  F.  A.  Cnxxl  callerj  th>- atten- 
tion of  teachers  to  the  help  obtainable  from  the  Educa- 
tional Rrvikw  and  the  Canadian  Hiwtory  liCatleU 
now  bound  in  a  handsome  volume  and  published  from 
the  Rkvikw  otlice.  Inspector  Meagher  spoke  on  the 
success  and  failure  of  the  newer  text-books. 

A  very  well  prepared  pap<'r  on  Thought*  on  School- 
work  was  read  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Thorne.  It  provokf^  a 
hearty  discussion,  carried  on  by  Inspector  Meagher, 
Messrs.  Harrison,  (iood,  Ross,  Jewett  and  Principal 
Mullin,  all  of  whom  complimented  Mr.  Thorne.  An 
e(iually  good  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Draper  He 
dealt  with  Canadian  History.  Mr.  Draper  held  that 
teachers  should  prepare  their  lessons  lietter  beforehand 
and  le»  would  be  heard  about  tedious  text-book*. 
Maps  should  often  ))e  used  and  patriotism  stimulated 
wherever  an  opening  offers.  Principal  Mullin  emphas- 
ized the  teachers  rising  above  the  text-book.  Other* 
joine<l  readily  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Cormier's  paper 
on  Mathematics  in  the  afternoon  was  equally  well  receiv- 
ed. After  electing  the  following  executive  committee 
for  the  ensuing  j-ear  the  InstituU*  a<ljourned,  feeling 
that  the  time  was  well  spent.  G.  H.  Harrison,  M.  A., 
president  ;  John  Barnett,  vice-president  ;  N.  F.  Thome, 
secretary.  Additional  members  of  executive.  Misses 
Carman  and  Reid. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

H.  Judsiin  Perry,  a  menilx-r  of  the  senior  clas-s  at 
Acadia,  has  Ix-en  appointed  Principal  of  itathunt  gram- 
mar school  to  succeed  George  K.  MeXaughton,  15.  A., 
who  has  accepted  tlie  principalship  of  Hiirkins'  .\cade- 
niy.  Newcastle.  Mr.  F.  D.  Yorston,  the  late  principal, 
is  taking  a  course  at  McGill  college. 


Mr.  J.  J.  McKim,  who  has  taught  the  school  in 
Central  Economy,  N.  S.,  very  successfully,  has  accf-pted 
a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Georges  schoolt, 
Bermuda. 


Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Lnwson,  late  principal  of  the  Hopewell 
Hill  Superior  School,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of 
the  Superior  8cho<il,  Salisbury.  Before  leavinp,  a  recep- 
tion was  tendered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IjiwHon  by  the  citizona 
of  Hopewell  Hill,  at  which  an  ofidress  was  rea<l  and  a 
presentation  made,  showing  the  appreciation  in  which 
Mr.  lAwson's  services  were  held. 
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The  graded  school  at  Weymouth  Bridge,  Digby  Co., 
N.  S.,  has  been  for  the  past  two  and  one-half  years 
under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Harlow, 
Class  B.  The  schoolhouse  erected  about  three  years  ago 
is  one  of  the  most  commodious  two-department  school 
buildings  in  Western  Nova  Scotia.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Principal  Harlow,  it  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  all  departments  of  common  and  high  school  work. 
The  walls  of  both  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  the  Perry  Pictures.  A  flag  and  flagstaff  have 
recently  been  piovided,  and  an  electric  bell  has  been 
placed  in  position,  by  means  of  which  signals  may  be 
given  by  the  principal  to  the  teacher  of  the  elemen- 
tary department.  Principal  Harlow  and  also  Miss 
Prime,  who  has  taught  the  elementary  department  for 
the  past  fourteen  years,  are  both  deservingly  popular 
in  this  section. 


The  school  taught  by  Miss  Annie  Flaherty  in  Dis- 
trict No.  4,  Havelock,  Kings  County,  N.  B.,  recently 
held  a  very  successful  pie  social  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  purchase  a  map  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, a  teacher's  desk  and  other  articles  for  the  school. 
A  satisfactory  sum  was  realized.  The  teacher  was 
aided  bv  the  ladies  of  the  district  and  other  friends. 


Inspector  Mersereau  this  month  will  inspect  the 
schools  of  Alnwick,  Northumberland  County,  thence  to 
the  eastern  end  of  Gloucester  County,  taking  the  schools 
along  the  shore  between  Miscou  and  Bathurst. 

In.spector  Carter  will  visit  the  schools  in  the  eastern 
end  of  Charlotte  County  at  the  beginning  of  this  term. 

The  new  catalogue  of  Cornell  University,  shows  a 
total  enrolment  of  2458,  a  gain  of  218  on  last  year. 
It  looks  as  if  President  Schurman  was  in  favor  ot  ex- 
pansion at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  The  preliminary 
announcement  of  the  summer  se-ssion  of  Cornell  for 
1901  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns.  There 
has  been  an  extension  of  this  work,  some  eighty-four 
courses  in  nineteen  departments  being  offered. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  the  announcement  of 
the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces. 
This  year  the  school  meets  at  Lunenburg,  N.  S.,  a 
charming  place  to  study,  amid  delightful  scenery, 
fanned  by  the  cool  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


James  Howe,  principal  of  Hampton  station  superior 
school  for  the  last  year,  has  resigned  to  attend  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 


Jo.s.  Mills,  B.A  ,  of  the  staff  of  the  Moncton  grammar 
school,  lias  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Charlotte 
street  school,  Fredericton,  N.  B.  Donald  McLean,  B.A., 
principal  of  the  superior  school  at  Newcastle,  succeeds 
Mr.  Mills  in  Moncton. 


Miss  Frances  B.  Hoar  has  taken  charge  of  the  school 
at  Upper  Maugerville,  Sunbury  County.  On  taking 
leave  of  her  late  school  at  Germantown,  Albert  County, 
the  scholars  presented  her  with  a  beautiful  gold  brooch. 


The  annual  Rhetorical  Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class 
of  the  Acadia  College  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
December  18th.  As  the  class  is  too  large  in  number 
for  all  the  orations  to  be  delivered  in  one  evening,  the 
faculty,  after  hearing  all  members  of  the  class,  selected 
a  suitable  number  for  an  evening's  entertainment.  A 
programme  of  six  orations,  interpersed  with  singing,  was 
very  successfully  carried  out,  after  which  W.  K.  Haley, 
of  St.  John,  read  an  address  to  the  faculty,  presenting 
to  them  on  behalf  of  the  class  a  handsome  quartered  oak 
library  desk.  This  was  followed  with  addresses  by 
President  Ti-otter-,  Dr.  Eaton,  Chairman  ot  the  Board 
Governors,  and  the  Librarian,  Prof.  E.  W.  Sawyer. 


Wm.  Taylor,  a  teacher  for  over  fifty  years,  died  at 
Lower  Brighton,  N.  B.,  December  1st.  The  deceased 
was  over  eighty-three  years  of  age.  The  Carleton 
Sentinel  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  in  every  respect  a 
worthy  man  ;  upright,  honorable,  true  and  unselfish." 


'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


A  r'ecent  class  of  graduating  teachers  told  the  exami- 
ner, with  great  unanimity,  that  in  teaching  the  first 
steps  in  reading  they  would  write  beforehand  on  the 
blackboard  a  sentence,  carefully  cover  it  from  the  class 
until  the  proper  moment  and  then  uncover  it ;  asking 
the  children  to  read  it  as  the  teacher  pointed  to  the 
words.  A  teacher,  at  an  institute,  after  giving  a  les- 
son on  reading,  said  she  always  wrote  the  le.sson  in  the 
presence  of  the  class,  and  never  pointed  to  the  words 
except  to  teach  them,  because  if  each  word  is  pointed 
out  it  results  in  a  droning  mechanical  reading. 

Which  is  the  better  plan  1 

S.  A.  M.— Who  is  the  author  of  (a)  "  The  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world  ;"  (b)  "  Virtue 
is  its  own  reward." 

(a)  William  Ross  Wallace  in  What  Rules  the  World. 

They  say  that  man  is  mighty, 

He  governs  land  and  sea, 
He  wields  a  mighty  sceptre 

O'er  lesser  powers  that  be  ; 
But  a  mightier  power  and  stronger, 

Man  from  hi.?:  throne  has  hurled, 
For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 

Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 

(6)  John  Gay,  the  poet,  in  his  E pintle  to  Methuen  ; 
1.  42  ;  the  authorship  of  the  line  is  also  ascribed  to 
John  Home  or  Hume  in  his  play  of  Doiiylas,  Act  III., 
Sc.  1,  1.  294.  "  Virtue  is  her  own  reward  "  occurs  in 
Dryden's  Tyrannic  Love,  Act  II ,  Sc.  3. 


It  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  young  teacher  to  succeed 
who  does  not  do  all  three  of  the  following  things : 
1.  Visit  schools,  and  observe  how  others  do  it.  2. 
Read  the  best  educational  books.  3.  Take  and  read 
some  good  educational  journal. 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 


It  would  be  (litiicult  to  conceive  of  u  more  uttructive  uml 
urtofiil  book  tlmii  I'lof.  AtkiiisoiiV  Stiiilicf  of  Aiiiorioan  Kiiiiiji,' 
nor  one  tliul  is  destined  to  exert  a  j^reuter  iiitliience  in  tin-  study 
of  im  importiuit  t-liins  of  plants  tlial  have  been  ovcrlo<ike<l  anil 
avoided  simply  because  of  ij^norance  of  tlieir  (lualitio,  and  the 
want  of  a  suitable  book  of  low  price.  In  addition  to  its  general 
attractivencKS  and  the  beauty  of  ita  illustralionii,  it  is  written 
in  a  style  well  calculated  to  win  the  merest  tyro  or  the  moot 
accomplished  student  of  the  fun{^i.  The  plain  untechnical 
language  of  the  descriptions  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  will 
be  heartily  appreciated  by  the  grateful  novice,  who,  with 
interest  arouseil  as  he  proceeds,  grailuully  liecomea  aceustomc<l 
to  the  cautiously  introduced  technical  terms  and  that  scientific 
treatment,  unavoidable  in  works  of  this  kind.  And  it  is  vastly 
to  the  credit  of  the  distingui.«hed  author  that  ho  has  given  us 
a  book  on  a  little  known  Hubject  couched  in  such  good,  homely 
Anglo-Saxon  phrase. 

The  illustrations,  from  photographs,  represent  all  the  genera 
of  agarics  in  this  country,  and  ditrcrent  stages  of  development 
of  the  more  common  species.  These  clciir  photographs  and  the 
plain  descriptions  make  the  book  e.s[jecially  valuable  for  the 
amateur  fungus  hunter,  in  picking  out  the  edible  from  the 
poisonous  species  of  the  most  common  kinds.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  fleshy  fungi, 
how  to  photograph  them  and  keep  records  of  the  important 
characters  which  often  disappear  in  drying  ;  on  the  selection 
of  plants  for  the  table,  etc.  The  book  is  beautiful  and  useful, 
well  fitted  to  help  teachers  in  nature  study,  and  to  make  known 
a  cla.ss  of  plants  useful  as  food. 


"  Song  Waves"  '  is  the  appropriate  name  of  a  collection  of 
lyrics  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Rand.  It  is  a  beautiful 
book  and,  with  the  fine  portrait  of  the  author,  will  be  welcomed 
by  his  many  warm  friends  and  admirers.  The  poems,  with 
others  not  hitherto  publishe<l,  give  evidence  of  that  maturity 
of  thought,  ardent  1  )ve  of  nature  and  fine  sensibility  of  the 
writer. 

Some  lines  seem  like  premonitions  of  that  ((uiet  but  sudden 
release  of  his  spirit  in  May  last  : 

Encamped  am  I  ;  Earth's  not  my  home. 

The  glory  flashing  'neath  yon  dome. 

Refusing  to  be  lea.shed,  like  music, 

Supernal  is,  and  it  beckons,  come  ! 
,  .  »  *  • 

Fell  death  still  thunders  at  his  task. 

But  death  the  peace  of  Go<l  doth  mask. 


As  a  rule  Book-keeping  is  taught  worse  than  any  other 
subject  in  the  course  of  study.  It  is  only  after  many  folios 
have  been  copied  that  the  ordinary  student  begins  to  compre- 
hend fully  the  meaning  even  of  such  common  terms  as  debtor 
and  creditor.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  take  a  course 
ever  obtain  a  complete  gnuspof  the  few  fundamental  principles 
which  relate  to  journalizing,   to   the  profit  and  loss  account, 

'  'Sti-DIESOF  Amf.RU,'.\N  FfSiil:  Afii.ihroomJi,  KiliUr,  I'oisonou^, 
etc.  By  Ceorge  Francis  Atkinson,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Cornell  University,  and  BoUuiist  of  the  Cornell  I'niversity 
Agricultural  Experiment  SUtion.  Andrus  i  Church,  Ithaca, 
N?Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  publishers.  8vo.  Pp  i-vi,  and  1-'J7.".,  with 
76  plates  and  over  150  text  illustrations.     Price,  *.'J.OO,  poet 

»  SoNo  W.WES.  By  the  late  Theodore  L.  Rand,  D.  C.  L. 
Cloth.  With  portrait.  Pages  121.  Price  $1  i)Osti>aid.  Wm. 
Briggs,  publisher,  Toronto. 


to  diacounta,  etc.  We  do  nut  renwinbiir  haviii(P  aesn  luiy  oiher 
Imok    on  thia    aubjcct  which  vn  .  -  to 

plain,  and  Uiyii  nuoh  a  g'Kxl   foi:  -  ■• 

does    Mr.  Irooon's    Tcxtl»Kik.'       I  .^ro 

nce<lecl,  are  fully  expbinioil  un<l  ill  i-  .  <  i*« 

terms.  The  finit  chuplcrn  trrjit  o(  only  eM«iitial  pnnciplM, 
Thirty-two  typical  examples  are  «zpUin«l  with  gn»l  clntriMM 
and  in  fullest  detail.  By  referring  to  one  ot  other  uf  thcM 
ty|icM  the  student  can  solve  ulmoiit  any  difficulty  that  out  ante 
in  bookkeeping.  This  is,  therefore,  n  moat  valuable  book  (or 
tejiclicrs  in  general  aii'l  for  private  atudentx,  fur  to  litem  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  a|icciuliat.  A.  M. 


Although  necessarily  similar  in  subject  matter  to  many 
existing  treatises  on  .Meclmnies,  the  volume  before  u«'  reoom- 
mends  itself  by  a  number  of  minor  originalitiea.  The  value  of 
cx|icrimuntul  illustrations  is  fully  rc<-ognize<l,  ami  the  author 
has  descrilx>d  about  fifty  ex|>erimcnta  which  may  all  be  per. 
formed  by  teacher  or  ctudent  with  the  help  of  very  inexpenaive 
apparatus.  At  the  same  time  more  elalnrate  appaniUl*,  if 
available,  may  be  used  to  illustrate  much  of  the  subject  inatt«r, 
The  text  is  accompanied  by  numerous  representative  ezamplea. 
The  diagrams  arc  well  cxecule<l  ;  the  formulas  and  section 
headings  arc  in  clear  ty|>e,  and  following  each  chapter  ia  a 
useful  summary.  On  the  whole  the  book  preaciits  an  interesting 
and  unhackneyed  account  of  matters  which  form  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  elementary  mechanics. 

The  author  of  Preliminary  Practical  .Magnetism  and  Electri- 
city' is  already  favorably  known  to  teachers  of  science  through 
his  more  advanced  Physicid  ami  Electrical  Knginecringmanaals. 
In  this  little  book  we  have  a  series  of  ex|>erimcnta  in  magnetism 
and  electricity,  which,  although  elementary,  arc  still  iiuantila- 
tive  in  character.  The  work  is  to  lie  done  by  the  pupil  himself,  , 
the  object  being  to  supplement  his  study  of  the  ordinary  text-  • 
book  by  a  connected  series  of  oliscrvations  and  measurements. 
Full  descriptions  are  given  rcgartling  the  prefiaratinn  and 
setting  up  of  apparatus,  together  uith  numerous  suggestiona 
about  raetho<ls  of  observing,  drawing  inferences  from  data, 
and  tabulating  results.  The  ap|>iinitus  re<iuire<l  is  inexpeiisire, 
and  most  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  the  ordinary  high  school 
pupils.  F.   R.   H. 

The  authors  of  this  new  work'  ileservo  great  ciedit.  They 
evidentiv  hail  a  well  defined  pUin  which  they  have  carried  out 
with  admirable  consistency.  They  display  a  degree  of  familiar- 
itv  with  the  idioms  of  the  (Jerinan  language  a-s  uswl  by  authors 
in  North  and  South  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, which  one  rarely  meets.  We  find  for  instance,  "  Ku»i 
die  Hand  I  "  (A  polite  phrase  to  express  a  rciicctful  greeting 
or  thanks)  which  is  only  used  in  Austria,  whilst  "den  Kappel 
Priegen  "  is  only  heartl  in  North  Germany.  The  authors  show 
their    up-to-dateness   in    modern    German  by    explaining   tb« 

'  A  Tkxtwiok  of  B<h)KKF.f.immi.  By  Frank  Irt-«n,  P.  A. 
Pages  3.32,  9  x  6  in.  Price  -la.  6d.  I'ublished  by  .MocmilUn 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

'  El.KMKNTAKY  M  KillAMCS  OF  .S<ii.in».  Bv  W.  T  A  RmU|^ 
M.  A.      Pages  :«.•?.      Price  »l  cents.      .Miicinillnii  .'  '  li- 

shers.  Ix)ndon  ;  The  Copp,  Clark  Coniimny.  Lin. 

=  PkKI.IMINAKV     PKACTUAI.      M.M.Mnl-M      ■  '  ••  ....  ilV. 

Bv  .lohn  Henderson,  I).  Sc.      Pages  4."..      Pi  -.      Lon- 

don :     l>ingiiiaiis,    (ireen    *  Co  ,    publisher  ■■  :     The 

Copp,  Clark  Company.  Liniitc<l.  „     _  , 

«  SKi.F.i-rioss   OF  Gkrman    Idiom.*.     By  Taker  and    I:.  ;;.  ^ 
Publishers,     Mcssrt.    .Macroillan    *  Company,   Ltd.,    Umdon. 
Piice.-ls,  <i<l. 
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word  "  radeln "  (to  ride  a  bicyle).  The  now  international 
word,  "  Katzeii jammer  "  is  explained  to  the  point,  and  those 
sadly  famous  Teutonic  imprecations  are  rendered  by  their 
proper  English  equivalents,  e.  </. ,  "  Hol'dichder  Geier !"  The 
idioms  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  will  be  a  most  valuable 
help  to  students  who  are  reading  modern  German  literature,  or 
wishing  to  learn  modern  German,  not  only  the  literary  but  also 
the  slang.     We  regard  the  book  as  a  very  useful  compilation. 

LoTHAIR    BoBEE. 


JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 

'Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  jr.,  contributes  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
A  Gap  in  Education,  discussing  a  topic  as  important  and 
necessary  as  it  is  generally  avoided.  "  School  and  college  and 
parent,"  he  says  in  conclusion,  "  are  all  working  together, — 
working  to  fashion  a  man.". . .  .The  Forehandedness  of  Lucinda 
Smith,  by  "Josiah  Allen's  Wife,"  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
The  Successors  of  Mary  the  First,  The  Story  of  a  Young  Man, 
by  Cliflbrd  Howard,  and  another  Blue  River  Bear  Story,   by 


Charles  Major,  are  among  the  many  excellent  things  presented 
in  the  January  Ladies'  Home  ,/oi(nia/. ..  .Nothing  in  Tkt 
Cenlnri/'s  Year  of  Romance  itself  can  exceed  in  interest  the 
intimate  story  of  the  life  in  the  besieged  legations  in  Peking, 
as  told  in  the  .January  number.  One  of  Mrs.  Congei's  guests, 
Miss  Cecile  E.  Payen,  kept  a  diary,  and  the  selections  from  it, 
here  priiited  with  illustrations,  enable  us  to  realize  very  vividly 
the  mental  sufferings  of  the  legationers,  from  the  dawn  of 
apprehension  in  May,  through  the  storm  and  stress  and  anxious 
waiting  of  the  next  three  months,  to  the  fervent  "  Joy,  joy  ! 
Saved  at  last !"  of  August  14,  when  4,000  Sikhs  marched  into 
the  British  compound,  followed  by  English  troopers  and  1,800 
Americans  under  Gen.  Chaffee. . .  In  St.  yicholaa,  Tudor  Jenks 
tells,  in  nineteen  paragraphs,  the  history  of  the  past  nineteen 
centuries,  the  serials  run  along  entertainingly,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  Books  and  Reading  and  Nature  and  Science  present 
the  usual  variety  of  interesting  matter. . .  In  the  Chautauquan 
we  have  a  January  Nature  Study — Owls  in  Winter — Maids  and 
Matrons  of  New  France,  The  Moral  Aspect  of  Insomnia, 
Critical  Studies  in  French  Literature,  and  other  articles  of 
interest. 


SammeF  Sehool  of  Seienee    jmy  23rd  to  Km  9it, 
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advantages  of  study  and 
recreation. 
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Can   any  school    afford  to  be  without  the   REVIEW,    khe 


fine  one   "CHRIST   IN   THE   TEMPLE,"   same   size,   FREE. 
Weekly  Star,    and   the.se    two    pictures   for  $1.75? 
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favor  by  sending  them  to  us. 


We  have  to  thank  our  subscribers  for  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  subscriptions  have  been  forwarded  in 
response  to  the  reminders  sent  out  in  December. 
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TllRRK  iH  a  Hcarcity  of  teacheri  throughout  New 
Brunswick.  First  and  second  cla«»i  tcachern  who  arp 
willing  to  take  schools  arc  requesK^  tu  communicate 
with  the  inspcctois  or  with  the  Education  office, 
Fredericton. 


It  is  expected  that  a  bill  will  be  introduc«<J  into 
parliament  to  make  May  '24 ch  a  permanent  holiday  io 
Canada.  That  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  all  cla.s.ses  of  people,  and  it  would  give  a  far  fgtvuleT 
significance  to  Empire  Day  than  it  has  yet  had.  I^et 
us  have  Empire  Day  for  school  exercise*)  on  the  23rd  of 
May  and  Victoria  Day  on  the  24th. 


How  useful  it  would  prove  to  every  community  if  a 
simple  and  concise  history  could  Ije  kept  in  the  district 
school,  containing  a  record  of  the  chief  events  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  rescuing  from  oblivion  of  the  moat 
important  scenes  and  incidents  in  its  early  settlement, 
and  a  brief  record  of  the  trials  and  successes  of  thone 
pupils  who  have  gone  out  from  the  school  in  the  past. 
Such  volumes  would  Ije  pricele.'js  as  the  years  go  on. 
They  would  prove  an  incentive  to  every  youth  in  the 
neighborhood  possessing  even  a  slight  ambition.  Why 
not  try  it  ? 


The  Canadian  Magazine  for  February  has  a  very  just 
and  appreciative  sketch  in  it*  "  Canadian  Celebrities  "  of 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Nova  Scotia.  The  triumph  over  difficulties  in  Dr. 
MacKay's  student  and  professional  career  shows  the 
effect  of  well  directed  energy  and  indomitable  pluck  and 
perseverance.  The  success  of  a  man  posstiuiing  ^uch 
qualities  is  an  object  lesson  to  every  youth  in  Canada, 
and  stimulating  to  the  educational  int^nwti  over  which 
he  so  ably  presides.  Those  who  know  Dr.  MocKay 
— and  there  are  many  in  all  parts  of  Canada  who 
enjov  that  privilege  — will  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
portrait  so  well  presented  by  Mr.  dc  Mille,  especially 
these  words  :  "  Perwnally,  perhaps,  the  chief  charact«-r- 
istic  of  the  man  is  hus  mental  alertness.  He  has  a 
remarkable  range  and  thoroughness  of  knowledge  and 
a  leAdy  grasp  of  the  practical.  ...  He  has  also  a 
kindly  sympathy  and  a  helpful  word  for  all  who  need  it" 
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The  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Ottawa  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  August  14th,  15th  and  16th.  It  is  three 
years  nearly  since  the  Association  met  at  Halifax,  and 
the  excellence  of  that  meeting  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  attended.  Under  the  able  presidency  of  Dr. 
MacCabe,  principal  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  no 
eflort  will  be  spared  to  make  next  summer's  meeting 
surpass  any  previous  one  both  in  interest  and  numbers. 
The  presence  of  a  thousand  teachers  is  looked  for.  It 
is  hoped  there  will  be  a  good  attendance  from  these 
provinces.  The  attractions  of  the  capital  and  the 
opportunity  to  take  in  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo  will  help  to  make  the  trip  one  of  great  educa- 
tional interest  as  well  as  a  recreation. 


Messrs.  Stkinberger,  Hendry  &  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
have  issued  a  very  neat  and  serviceable  calendar, 
mounted  on  a  card  edition  of  their  commercial  and  school 
wall  map  of  the  Dominion. 


When  we  think  of  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
— nearly  sixty-four  years — we  can  scarcely  realize  that 
any  one  now  alive  has  lived  in  five  reigns,  that  of 
George  III,  George  IV,  William  IV,  Victoria,  and 
Edward  VII.  But  a  person  whose  eighty-first  birthday 
occurred  between  the  22nd  and  29th  of  January  last 
would  enjoy  that  distinction.  On  the  29th  of  January, 
1820,  George  III  died,  and  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1901,  Edward  VII  became  King.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  examples,  however,  among  our  public  men 
is  that  of  Senator  Wark,  of  Fredericton,  who  is  now 
ninety-seven  years  of  age,  and  who  was  sixteen  years 
old  when  George  III  died. 


Several  ladies  in  Halifax  a  few  years  ago  organized 
a  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  They  adopt  various  methods  to 
secure  the  object  in  view,  one  of  the  most  effective  being 
the  presentation  of  prizes  to  the  school  children  of 
Halifax  and  Dartmouth  for  the  best  essays  on  "  Kind- 
ness to  Animals."  In  their  report  for  this  year  they 
say  :  "  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  essays  were  sent  in, 
of  which  the  average  merit  was  so  high  that  additional 
prizes  had  to  be  awarded,  bringing  the  number  of 
successful  competitors  up  to  one  hundred  and  twelve. 
This  was  a  great  advance  on  last  year,  when  only 
eighty-four  e.ssays  were  received.  We  are  glad  also  to  say 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
acted  as  judges,  there  was  a  vast  improvement,  both  in 
the  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  work  sent  in  ;  there 
was  less  sentimentality,  more  common  sense,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  grasp  of  the  subject  most  gratifying  to  the 
reading  committee."  Is  not  this  work  of  the  Halifax 
ladies  worthy  of  being  imitated  elsewhere  1 


Compulsory  Education. 


There  is  a  movement,  confined  as  yet  to  the  City  of 
St.  John,  to  ask  the  New  Brunswick  legislature  to  pass 
a  compulsory  school  law.  It  is  claimed  for  the  City  of 
St.  John — and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  province — that  many  of  the  children 
are  not  receiving  the  advantages  that  the  free  schools 
afford,  and  that  the  parents  of  these  children  are 
indifferent,  if  not  culpably  negligent.  A  law  that 
would  leave  it  optional  with  any  .section  of  the  province 
to  adopt  compulsory  education  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
step  in  advance,  and  perhaps  pave  the  way  in  time  for 
the  passage  of  a  more  stringent  measure  that  would 
make  compulsory  attendance  general,  without  option. 
But  considering  the  laxity  of  country  districts  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  take  advantage  of  the  law,  we  may  assume 
that  there  would  be  an  equal  laxity  in  New  Brunswick. 
But  in  cities  and  towns  where  there  are  more  tempta- 
tions to  truancy,  and  where  there  exist  greater  opportu- 
nities to  withdraw  children  from  school  and  put  them 
to  work,  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  some  act 
empowering  the  local  authorities  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  and  lessen  an  evil  that  has  undoubtedly  assumed 
considerable  proportions  in  St.  John  as  well  as  other 
cities  of  the  province. 


The  Compulsory  School  Act  for  Nova  Scotia  provides 
that  any  section  may  compel  the  attendance  at  school 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  all  children  from  six 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  education  is  not  other- 
wise satisfactorily  provided  for.  Quite  a  number  of 
sections  have  adopted  the  act,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  any  good  effect;  first,  because  trustees 
of  small  sections  cannot  be  found  to  enforce  the  penalties 
against  their  neighbors ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
province  has  failed  to  provide  any  suitable  institution 
to  which  truants  can  be  sentenced. 

Halifax  has  a  .special  act  relating  to  truants.  It 
provides  that  every  child  from  six  to  fourteen,  or  to 
sixteen,  if  not  at  work,  must  attend  school  every  school 
day.  If  a  pupil  is  absent  ten  days  without  excuse  his 
parents  may  be  prosecuted.  If  a  child  is  reported  absent 
without  excuse,  his  parent  or  guardian  is  notified  in 
writing.  Prosecution  follows  upon  a  second  offense. 
If  the  parent  is  unable  to  cause  his  child  to  attend 
school,  the  child  is  sentenced  to  a  reformatory,  but  the 
carrying  out  of  the  sentence  is  suspended  during  regular 
attendance.  If  he  offends  again  he  is  immediately 
placed  in  a  reformatory  without  further  trial.  Protestant 
children  are  sent  to  the  Protestant  Industrial  School, 
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and  Catholic  children  to  St.  Patrick's  Home.  Thene 
institutions  are  doing  good  work  but  they  are  not  in  all 
respects  suitable  places  for  children  whose  only  oflence 
may  be  perhaps  a  constitutiunul  dislike  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  schoolroom.  Consequently  the  law  is  not 
enforced  as  strictly  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  proper 
parental  schools  provided  by  the  government, — such 
schools  for  truants  as  we  find  in  England  and  in  Mass- 
achusetts. The  commissioners  select  for  prosecution 
only  themost  conspicuous  examples  of  youthful  depravity. 
Every  month  or  oftener  some  of  these  are  sentenced  by 
the  stipendiary.  Their  fate  serves  as  a  warning  to  others 
who  are  inclined  to  neglect  school,  and  the  result  is 
decidedly  beneficial. 

The  school  board  employs  a  truant  otiicer,  to  whom  it 
pays  $500.00  a  year.  He  assists  at  the  prosecutions, 
takes  a  yearly  census  of  the  children  of  school  age 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  During  the 
rest  of  his  time  he  is  occupied  in  visiting  the  homes  of 
truants,  or  of  those  likely  to  become  truants.  He 
advises  careless  parents,  explains  the  law  to  them,  and 
ascertains  the  genuineness  of  their  excuses.  All  this 
helps  to  keep  parents  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having 
their  children  decently  educated. 

One  of  the  most  useful  provisions  of  the  law  is  that 
which  compels  all  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  attend  school,  unless  they  are  at  work. 
Idle  boys  of  this  age  soon  form  habits  that  lead  them 
to  become  the  city  toughs  a  few  years  later.  Another 
excellent  provision  is  that  by  which  children  under 
fourteen  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  factories. 

The  school  board  has  shown  great  judgment  and 
tenderness  in  dealing  with  any  cases  where  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law  might  work  more  injury  than  good. 
Indeed  it  may  be  truly  said  that  aa  yet  there  has  been 
no  case  in  which  even  the  convicted  parties  felt  that  an 
injustice  had  been  done  to  them. 


The  Study  of  History. 


History  has  become  discredited  as  a  school  study. 
Although  once  it  played  the  title  role  in  the  educational 
drama,  it  has  been  relegated  to  the  background,  and 
now  plays  a  very  subordinate  part.  There  are  .several 
reasons  for  this.  It  has  shared  in  the  neglect  shown 
generally  to  the  humanities.  Science  has  directed  the 
attention  of  thinkers  to  man's  environment  rather  than 
to  his  mental  and  moral  endowments,  to  the  objective 
rather  than  the  subjective;  and  since  educational 
methods  and  aims  must  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  more  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  natural  sciences, 


and  of  neceiwily  lens  on  iliu  ui:..  ._  jicti  of  the  oarrien- 
turn.  HiHory,  also,  haii  become  dincr«dit«d  a*  •  nubject 
of  study,  l)ecauHe  the  mo<lern  principleii  of  teaching  can- 
not readily  bo  applied  to  it.  UlMcrvation  and  experience 
are  not  of  the  same  value  aa  in  other  Ktadie*.  There  ia 
too  much  miMiuiry  work  to  suit  modern  idean  of  what 
education  shoultl  Ije.  Moreover,  absolute  accuracy  i» 
impossible  in  treating  many  periodi  of  hiatory,  and  too 
many  opportunities  are  given  for  the  special  pleader. 

l!ut  if  the  study  of  history  has  been  neglected,  it  ia 
not  from  any  defect  in  the  aubjectrmatter,  but  becaoae 
of  the  methods  adoptc<l  in  teaching  it ;  and  there  are 
several  reasons  why  it  still  deservea  a  place  on  the 
school  curriculum.  It  shares  with  literature  in  de»elop- 
ing  the  imagination.  Abnormally  active  in  early  life, 
this  faculty  has  become  largely  dormant  before  the 
school  life  is  completed.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  creative 
faculties,  and  its  absence  means  a  lack  of  originality 
and  a  bar  to  progress.  History  would  provide  a  field 
in  which  this  faculty  might  be  exercised  and  developed 
both  in  its  constructive  and  its  reproductive  phase. 

History  also  provides  a  means  of  training  the  judg- 
ment and  developing  the  rea.soning  powers.  The 
mathematics  give  a  training  in  pure  reasoning,  but  are 
not  .sulHcient  guides  for  what  we  might  call  practical 
reasoning.  Logic  and  life  do  not  always  agree.  History, 
properly  studied,  exercises  the  judgment  on  matters  of 
character,  conduct,  social  and  political  affairs,  resembling 
those  which  will  occupy  the  student's  serious  attention 
in  after  life. 

Again,  history  should  be  studied  because  it  ia  one  of 
the  highest  of  sciences,  the  science  of  conduct,  of  the 
relations  of  man  to  man  when  gathered  into  communities 
and  nations.  The  natural  sciences  teach  us  how  to 
conduct  ourselves  with  reference  to  our  surroundings, 
so  that  we  may  make  the  best  of  our  physical  life,  live 
long,  be  healthy,  happy  and  successful.  History  would 
teach  us  how  to  conduct  ourselves  with  reference  to 
other  human  beings,  so  that  all  might  work  together 
for  the  best  good  of  all.  Science  emphaaires  the  selfish, 
individual  tendencies  of  our  nature.  History  would 
develop  the  altruistic  and  co-operative  tendencies. 

History  is  valuable  for  the  training  it  provide*  in 
citizenship  and  for  developing  patriotism.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  antidote  to  the  narrowing  tendencies  if  our 
present  day  employmenU.  Whether  for  good  or  ill,  we 
are  losing  the  broad,  general  culture  that  used  to  be  one 
of  the  products  of  education.  The  study  of  former 
times  and  of  other  peoples  would  do  much  to  make 
us  broad-minded  and  liberal  in  our  views,  and  remove 
the  cla.HS  and  race  jealousies  and  the  prejudices  which 
are  such  a  bar  to  progress  in  the  present  day. 
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Object  Lessons  and  Nature-Study. 

Bv  J.  Brittai.v.  Normal  Sciioot,,  Frkderictos. 


Lessons  on  a  Block  of  Wood. 

Each  pupil  is  supplied  with  a  foot  rule,  one  of  the 
blocks  of  wood  referred  to  in  Lesson  I,  and  a  wooden 
cube,  each  edge  of  which  is  one  inch  long:  A  sufficient 
number  of  these  last,  for  both  teacher  and  pupils,  can 
be  easily  got  from  a  carpenter,  or  be  made  by  a  teacher 
who  has  taken  a  course  in  Sloyd  work.  On  the  teacher's 
table  are  a  pile  of  these,  and  some  larger  rectangular 
blocks. 

Outlines  of  Lessons  III  and  IV. 

L  How  many  edges  has  the  little  block  on  your  desk  1 
Count  them. 

2.  How  many  faces  has  it  ? 

3.  What  is  the  area  of  each  face  1 — the  superficial 
contents  of  all  the  faces  ? 

4.  How  many  of  these  little  blocks  would  take  up 
just  as  much  room  as  this  block,  each  edge  of  which  is 
two  inches  long  1     Try  it. 

5.  The  amount  of  room  (or  space)  taken  up  by  each 
block,  that  is,  the  amount  of  space  included  within  it, 
is  called  the  xolid  contents  or  the  volume  of  the  block. 

6.  The  volume  of  one  of  the  little  blocks  is  called  a 
cubic  inch. 

7.  What  is  the  volume  (or  solid  contents)  of  the 
block  whose  edge  is  two  inches  long  ? 

8.  Find,  by  counting,  how  many  of  the  little  cubes 
would  take  up  as  much  room  as  the  larger  block  upon 
your  desk.      Explain  how  you  found  out. 

9.  Multiply  together  the  numbers  which  denote  the 
length,  breadth  and  height  (in  inches)  of  this  block. 

10.  Compare  the  product  with  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  you  found  (in  the  block)  by  counting. 

11.  Explain  how  it  comes  that  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  together  the  numbers  denoting  the 
length,  breadth  and  height  of  the  block  just  expresses 
the  solid  contents  (volume)  of  the  block  in  cubic  inches. 

12.  Point  out  several  objects  in  the  room,  other  than 
blocks  of  wood,  whose  volume  could  be  found  in  this 
way. 

13.  Find  the  volume  in  cubic  inches  of  a  box  two  feet 
long,  one  foot  six  inches  wide  and  one  foot  deep. 

14.  If  the  volume  of  this  little  block  is  a  cubic  inch, 
how  long  is  the  edge  of  a  block  of  the  same  form  whose 
volume  is  a  cubic  foot  ] 

15.  Show,  by  counting,  how  many  cubic  inches  it 
would  take  to  be  equal  to  a  cubic  foot.  Get  the  same 
result  by  multiplication. 

16.  Show,  in  the  same  way,  how  many  cubic  feet 
there  are  in  a  cubic  yard. 


17.  Find  the  solid  contents,  in  cubic  feet,  of  a  box 
five  feet  long,  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  two  feet 
four  inches  deep. 

18.  Find,  by  two  methods,  the  volume  of  the  same 
box  in  cubic  inches. 

19.  Find  the  superficial  contents  of  one  of  the  wide 
faces  of  a  board  sixteen  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  wide, 
and  one  inch  thick. 

20.  Find  the  solid  contents  of  the  same  board. 

21.  Find  how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  there  would  be 
in  the  school-room  if  it  were  empty  in  other  respects. 

22.  Find  how  many  cubic  feet  of  air,  on  an  average, 
there  is  in  the  room  for  each  pupil. 

Let  the  writer  explain  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
finding  the  solid  contents  of  a  block  by  counting  (Out- 
lines 8-11  above). 

Suppose  the  block  to  be  eight  inches  long,  five  inches 
wide  and  three  inches  high. 

The  pupils  first  observe  that  a  row  of  eight  of  the  little 
blocks  (edge  one  inch  long)  would  be  just  as  long  as  the 
largest  block,  then  that  a  layer  formed  of  five  such  rows — 
and  therefore  containing  forty  cubic  inches — would  just 
cover  a  surface  equal  to  the  bottom  (face)  of  this  block  ; 
and  that  three  such  layers — containing  120  cubic  inches 
— would  just  equal  the  whole  block  in  volume. 

They  are  then  led  to  see  that  the  length  (in  inches) 
shows  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  one  row — that  the 
product  of  the  numbers  denoting  the  length  and  breadth 
shows  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  one  layer — and 
that  the  product  of  this  number  by  the  number  denoting 
the  height  must  give  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the 
three  layers,  that  is,  in  the  whole  block.  Thus  they 
will  see  why  the  product  of  the  numbers  denoting  the 
length,  breadth  and  height  shows  the  volume. 

This  process  should  be  varied  by  taking  vertical 
instead  of  horizontal  layers,  and  cross  rows  instead  of 
longitudinal  "ones,  that  they  may  see  why  the  order  in 
which  the  numbers  denoting  the  dimensions  are  multi- 
plied together  makes  no  difierence  in  the  result. 

At  the  close,  the  pupils  may  be  told  that  they  may, 
for  the  sake  of  shortness,  say  that  they  "  multiply  the 
length,  breadth  and  thickne.ss  together,"  although  it  is 
really  the  numbers  denoting  these  dimensions  that  they 
multiply. 


Answer  to  Enquirer,  K.  L.,  Burnt  Church  Point, 
N.  B. — The  long  cylindrical  bodies  which  you  found  on 
the  ends  of  small  branches  of  the  alder  which  you  used 
in  giving  a  lesson  on  "  A  Leafless  Branch,"  are  the  buds 
which  give  rise  to  the  staminate  flowei'-clusters  (catkins). 
The  smaller  flower-buds  on  small  branches  below  the 
others  develop  into  pistillate  flower-clusters  which  pro- 
duce the  ovules.      The  ovules,  after  being  fertilized   by 
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fwllen  from  tho  Btuminatc  (lowers,  l>ecoinn  the  seetlH. 
Do  not  toll  your  pupils  these  things  now;  hut  when 
the  speckled  alder  is  in  full  bloom,  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
April  or  early  in  May,  get  them  to  exiiniiiie  the  cHlkiiis 
anil  find  whether  tho  alder  pro<lufes  much  pollen  and 
how  it  is  carried  to  the  pistillate  flowers.  Please  let 
the  Rkvikw  know  their  decisions  and  the  groUnds  on 
which  they  base  them. 

Probably  you  can  find  on  the  alder  bushes  some  of 
last  year's  pistillate  catkins,  thick  and  dry,  which  have 
di.schargcd  their  seeds. 


Astronomical  Notes. 


Bt  a.  Cameron. 

It  is  in  February  that  our  clocks  get  farthest  ahead 
of  the  sun,  or  rather  that  the  sun  gets  farthest  behind 
the  clock.  By  the  '  clock  '  is  meant,  of  course,  that 
ideal  clock  which  goes  with  perfect  regularity  and  ticks 
ofiF  its  seconds  in  absolute  unison  with  the  movement  of 
the  ideal  'mean'  sun.  There  is  no  such  clock  and  there 
is  no  such  sun,  but  the  real  sun  is  so  bad  a  time-keeper 
that  we  have  had  to  imagine  them;  and  our  Ijest  clocks 
make  a  wonderfully  close  appro.ximation  to  the  ideal 
standard  of  excellence. 

At  the  beginning  of  November  the  sun  was  over  16 
minutes  fast.  Since  then  he  has  been  losing  time,  and 
on  the  11th  of  this  month  he  is  nearly  14^  minutes 
slow.  So  the  almanacs  say,  and  so  it  is  for  all  clocks 
that  are  set  to  mean  time.  But  where  standard  time  is 
kept  the  discrepancies  between  sun  and  clock  have  dif- 
ferent values  from  the  above,  except  for  places  lying 
along  the  standard  meridians.  St.  John  and  Yarmouth 
both  lie  very  nearly  on  the  GOth  meridian.  In  St. 
John  they  keep  the  mean  time  of  that  meridian,  and 
their  clocks  are  IC  minutes  slow  by  the  sun  in  Novem- 
ber and  14A  minutes  fast  in  February.  In  Yarmouth 
we  keep  standard  time,  the  mean  time  of  the  00th 
meridian,  so  that  in  November  our  clocks  are  8  minutes 
fast  by  the  sun  and  in  February  they  are  3HJ  minutes 
fast.  That  makes  a  difference  here  this  month  of  over 
an  hour  and  a  ijuarter  between  the  lengths  of  the  fore- 
noon and  the  afternoon,  noon  Ijeing  taken  as  1 2  o'clock. 

The  January  new  moon  was  visible  for  the  first  time, 
where  the  south-west  sky  was  clear,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2l8t.  She  was  over  30  hours  old  and  remained 
aV)ove  the  horizon  nearly  1^  hours  after  sun.set.  Under 
the.se  conditions  it  was  (|uite  easy  to  see  her,  and  there 
was  nothing  specially  interesting  in  the  sight.  With 
the  February  moon  it  will  be  different.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th  she  will  be  above  the  horizon  here  for 
an  hour  and   ten  minutes  after  sunset,  and  she  will  be 


only  '20  houn  old.  It  is  not  often  there  in  «uch  a  ch»n>-<- 
to  Hit)  HO  young  a  moon  ;  and  if  the  <iky  to  the  south  uf 
wext  is  then  clear  the  thin  curved  thread  of  ailver  will 
be  a  lovel)  Hight  and  well  worth  takinf;  wnne  (lainn  to 
see.  Not  fur  off  there  will  !«■  nnoihcr  r«re  i-clmtial 
treat  for  the  observer. 

A  sight  of  Mercury  need  not  Ik-  ho  very  rare  n  treat 
if  one  will  take  a  little  trouble  to  know  when  and 
where  to  look  for  Iriin.  But  mo«t  people  don't  take 
this  trouble  and  consei|uently  moKt  people  rarely  or 
never  see  him.  Indeed  there  is  a  very  general  inipien 
.sion  that  he  can't  be  seen  at  all  with  the  naked  eye. 
There  will  lie  a  capital  opportunity  this  month  !••  .■•  ' 
rid  of  that  common  error.  From  the  lOth  to  the  l  m. 
it  will  be  easy  for  the  naked  eye  to  see  him  every  clear 
evening.  On  the  given  dates  he  will  lie  alwve  our 
horizon  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  <|uart«'r  after  Hun 
set,  and  on  the  intermediate  dates  for  a  still  longer 
time.  From  the  I'lth  to  the  20th  his  brilliancy  will  l»e 
greater  than  during  any  other  of  his  evening  appear 
ances  this  year.  •  >n  the  20th  he  will  be  near  the  two- 
day-old  new  moon. 

That  ruddy  stranger  now  visiting  the  constellation  of 
the  Lion  is  Mars.  The  other  larger  planets  are  all 
morning  stars  at  present,  Venu.s,  as  usual,  Ix-ing  also  a 
day  star,  but  much  less  blight  and  much  le-is  favorably 
situated  for  daylight  ol)servation  than  she  was  last 
autumn. 

From  Eg-bert  to  Victoria 


t^ueen  Victoria  is  de.scended  both  from  Egbert,  the 
first  king  of  all  England  (A.  1).  800),  and  William  the 
Conqueror  (A.  D.  1066).  From  Egljert  to  King  Ed- 
mund Ironsides  and  his  son,  Edwani  Atheling  the 
Exile,  the  male  line  runs  clear.  Here,  however,  the 
succession  follows  the  distaff,  that  is,  the  female  side— 
the  Atheling's  only  son  having  died  childless.  Hin 
daughter  Margaret  married  the  .Scotch  King  Malcolm, 
and  their  daughter  .Matilda  married  Henry  F  of  the 
English  Plantagenet  line.  Henry  1  was  the  son  of 
William  the  Con<|ueror  ;  so  that  in  the  veins  of  Henry 
If  the  son  of  Henry  1  and  Matilda  there  flowed  Nor- 
man and  Saxon  blood.  William  the  Conquert*  also 
claimed  connection  with  the  Saxon  line  as  far  hack 
as  Alfred  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  consider  thin 
claim  which  rests  only  on  tradition,  and  that  tradition 
probably  manufactured  by  William  and  his  wlherenU. 
The  line  of  de.scent  is  clear  without  it. 

From  Henry  I  to  hxlward  III  the  descent  i«  direct, 
but  in  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses,  in  which  so  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  royal  line  were  extinguished,  the  succes- 
sion becomes  so  enUngle<l  that  only  a  genealogical  uble 
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can  make  it  clear.  It  is  sufficient  however  to  say  that 
a  descendant  of  Edward  III  was  Henry  VII  whose 
daughter  Margaret  married  King  James  IV  of  Scot- 
land— a  second  infusion  of  Saxon  blood — from  which 
union  sprang  the  English  Stuarts.  Again  the  line 
wanders,  this  time  to  Bohemia,  for  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  I  of  England,  married  Frederick  V,  King  of 
Bohemia,  becoming  ancestress  of  the  Electors  of  Han- 
over, and  the  Hanoverian  Sovereigns  of  England,  of 
whom  Her  Majesty  was  the  sixth  representative.  Thus 
the  ancient  Saxons  through  the  Scotch  line,  the  Nor- 
man line  and  the  Hanoverian  or  Guelph  line,  all  unite 
in  the  English  royal  family. 

It  is  interesting  for  every  student  of  English  history 
to  trace  out  the  line  of  descent  through  eleven  centuries. 
The  following  we   take  from  an  exchange  : 
King  Edward  VII  through  the  Georges,  is  a  Guelph. 
This  family  was  founded  in  489  by  Anulphus  Hunulphus 
or  Guelph,  the  first  of  the  northern  Kings  of  Italy.      He 
subsequently  obtained  possession   of  Bavaria,   and    the 
Guelphs  ruled  there  for  many  centuries,  and  afterwards 
held  sway  in   Saxony.      One  of  the  Guelphs,  William, 
founder  of   the  House  of  Lunenburg,  had  seven  sons 
and  eight  daughters.     The   sons   agreed  among  them- 
selves not  to  divide  the  dukedom.     One,  to  be  selected 
by  lot,  was  to  marry,  and  he  and  his  children  after  him 
were  to  rule.     The  unusual  arrangement  was  observed 
to  the  letter,  and  George,  the  sixth  brother,  won  the 
matrimonial  prize.      His  youngest  son  Ernest  Augustus, 
succeeded  him,  marrying  the  Eleotress  Sophia,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  our  James  I.     The  Electress  Sophia,  granddaughter 
of  James  I,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  British  Crown 
on   the   death  of  Queen  Anne.     But   she    died    seven 
weeks   before  that    monarch,    and  her  son,  George  I, 
ascended  the  throne. 


Projections. 


It  appears  that  many  teachers  and  pupils  in  Nova 
Scotia  had  last  year  much  difficulty  in  teaching  and 
understanding  some  of  the  problems  in  projections  as 
found  in  the  text-book  recommended,  and  in  a  question 
given  at  the  Provincial  Examination.  The  text-book 
referred'to — "Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Linus  Faunce" — 
was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  The  first  chapter 
gives  brief  but  explicit  information  about  drawing 
instruments  and  definitions  of  terms.  In  the  second 
chapter  we  have  the  ordinary  geometrical  problems 
without  proofs.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  "  inking, 
tinting,  and  cleaning  drawings."  The  fourth  chapter 
treats  of  orthographic  projections.  Its  apparent  diffi- 
culty arises  solely  from  the  newness  of  the  subject  to 
most  students  and  their  neglect  in  the  use   of  concrete 


illustrations.  By  taking  two  plane  white  surfaces, 
hinged  at  right  angles,  wires  to  represent  lines,  cards  to 
show  surfaces,  etc.,  every  statement  in  the  text  can  be 
understood  without  any  special  difficulty. 

Upon  careful  examination  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the -explanations  were  so  clear  and  simple,  and 
that  the  text-book  was  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thought  unsuitable  simply  because 
the  subject  was  new  and  unfamiliar,  and  those  reading 
it  did  not  master  each  part  thoroughly  before  proceeding 
to  the  next. 

In  order  to  assist  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  new, 
we  will  give  a  solution  of  the  examination  question  to 
which  we  referred,  and  which  was  solved  by  leas  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  candidates. 

Problem  5.  Draw  the  two  projections  of  a  line  2  inches  long, 
when  it  makes  an  angle  of  30°  with  V  (the  vertical  plane)  and 
whose  vertical  projection  makes  an  angle  of  60"  with  GL 
(junction  of  vertical  and  horizontal  planes).  The  line  slopes 
downward,  backward  and  to  the  left,  and  passes  through  a 
point  one  inch  from  V  and  H  (horizontal  plane). 

The  expression  "downward,  backward  and  to  the  left" 
was  not  generally  understood  even  by  those  who  had  a 
fair  knowledge  of  projections.  If  a  line  is  not  horizontal, 
it  is  said  to  slope  "  downward  to  the  left  "  when  the 
lower  end  is  to  the  left,  or  "downward  to  the  right" 
when  the  lower  end  is  to  the  right.  "  Backward  "  means 
that  the  lower  end  is  nearer  V  than  the  upper  end  ; 
"  forward  "  that  it  is  farther  from  V  than  the  upper. 

Let  GL  represent  the 
ground  line.  Take  A' 
and  A""  each  one  inch 
from  GL  and  on  the 
same  vertical  line. 
Through  A"drawA"B" 
parallel  to  GL  and  two 
inches  long.  DrawA''Bj 
equal  to  A'B''  and  _£_ 
making  an  angle  with 
it  of  30°.  From  B'J  let 
fall  a  perpendicular  to 
A'B',  a  line  parallel  to 
GL.  Then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  A'B'  repre- 
sents  the    horizontal 

projection  of  the  given  line  and  A'B'  its  vertical  pro- 
jection when  it  is  parallel  to  H  and  makes  an  angle  of 
30°  with  V, 

The  length  of  the  vertical  projection  does  not  change 
because  the  angle  30°  which  the  line  makes  with  V  is 
constant,  but  the  vertical  projection  must  make  an  angle 
of  60°  with  Gli.  Draw  A'B^  equal  to  A'B'  and  making 
an  angle  of  60°  with  GL.     The  point  B'J    must  remain 
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in  a  line  parallel   to  OL  because   the  anfjie  30*  which 
the  given  line  makes   with  V  is   constant.     From  B 
draw  B",  Bj  perpendicular  to  B'|  Bj,  a  line  parallel  to  OL. 
Then  A''B'j  must  be  the  required  liori/.uiilal  projection 
and  A'B',  is  the  required  vertical  projection. 

If  the  student  will  take  two  co-ordinate  planeH  at 
right  angles,  a  wire  two  inches  long,  and  a  piece  of  cork 
to  hold  it  in  position,  he  will  see  projected  on  the  planes 
all  the  lines  given  in  the  diagram  as  he  revolves  the 
wire  on  the  fixed  point  from  the  position  of  being 
parallel  to  both  planes  to  that  of  making  an  angle  of  30° 
with  V  and  finally  placing  it  so  that  its  vertical  projec- 
tion makes  60°  with  GL. 


Exercise  in  Writing-. 


1.  Sentences  from  blackboard  taken  from  reading 
lessons. 

2.  Copy  words  from  blackboard  and  from  script  and 
print  charts. 

3.  Copy  list  of  all  words  taught  during  the  week  or 
month. 

4.  Children  copy  known  words  from  cards,  arranging 
them  in  stories. 

5.  Copy  name  and  address.  Copy  teacher's  name 
and  address. 

6.  Give  books  to  each  or  simply  a  printed  leaf.  Chil- 
dren find  known  or  designated  words,  and  copy. 

7.  Cards  with  simple  outline  pictures.  Story  of  pic- 
ture told  in  one  or  two  short  sentences.  Children  copy 
sentences  and  draw  pictures. 

8.  Trace  both  pictures  and  stories. 

9.  Trace  pictures  and  stories  by  means  of  tissue 
paper. 

10.  Pasteboard  objects,  animals,  cups,  fans,  hats, 
etc.,  with  stftries  written  on  them.  Omit  names  of 
objects.  Children  outline  shape  of  object  and  copy 
stories,  supplying  omitted  words. 

1 1.  Write  name  or  short  story  about  picture  present- 
ed by  teacher. 

12.  Teacher  writes  and  cuts  up  sentences  composed 
of  known  words.     Children  put  together  and  copy. 

13.  Place  several  objects  before  the  children.  Chil- 
dren write  short  stories  about  each. — Journal  of 
Education. 


In  France  gardening  is  taught  in  twenty-eight  thous- 
and elementary  schools,  each  of  which  has  a  garden 
attached  to  it.  In  Sweden,  thirty  years  ago,  twenty- 
two  thousand  children  received  instruction  in  horticul- 
ture, and  each  of  the  two  thousand  and  sixteen  schools 
had  for  cultivation  from  one  to  twelve  acres.  In 
Russia  many  children  are  taught  tree,  vine,  grain, 
garden,  silk-worm  and  bee  culture. 


Our  History  Scrap-Book. 

On  our  reading  table  lieiH  a  large  Ixxik,  IjtMiriog  the 
title  "  History  Scrap-Book,"  benide  it  a  mucilage  bottir, 
pair  of  scis-sors,  a  sponge,  and  a  paNtclmard  \iox.  The 
box  contains  sketches,  portraitH,  piclureii,  statiitic*,  in 
fact  anything  historical  gathered  from  old  iMoks  or 
peri(Miicals  by  teacher  or  pupils.  Thin  book  in  under 
the  care  of  two  pupils  (appointed  by  the  teacher,  a  new 
set  each  week,)  whose  duty  is  to  paste  the  matter  in  the 
"  History  Scrap-B<X)k."  Much  excellent  matter  ii  thus 
accumulated  that  otherwise  would  Ije  destroyed.  (We 
will  state  here  that  a  full  net  of  these  books  is  kept,  one 
for  each  diEFerent  branch  of  study,  and  a  set  of  pupil* 
appointed  each  week  for  each  Vx)ok  ;  they  care  for  them 
in  odd  moments  and  are  proud  of  the  opportunity  of 
being  a  help  to  the  teacher.  At  the  close  of  the  term 
the  books  are  left  in  the  school  library.)— X  .f  M  in 
iV'.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


Facts  About  the  British  Empire. 


"  God  Save  the  King  "  is  sung  in  twenty  languages. 

Two-thirds  of  the  ship  building  of  the  world  is  done 
by  the  British. 

The  British  have  689  ships  of  war.  They  could  fire 
oflF  7,530  guns  at  once. 

We  can  travel  entirely  around  the  world  without 
leaving  the  British  empire. 

The  British  empire,  if  cut  into  a  strip  a  mile  wide 
would  reach  round  the  world  450  times. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  letters  which  are  posted  in 
the  world  are  written  in  English  and  sent  to  persons 
who  speak  English. 

The  population  of  the  British  empire  is  385,794,972. 

The  area  of  the  British  empire  is  11,646,795  square 
miles. 

There  are  within  the  empire  33  persons  to  each 
square  mile. 

As  much  as  2,500  millions  sterling  have  been  lent  to 
other  nations  by  the  British. 

No  one  of  the  ancient  empires,  like  that  of  Persia, 
Greece,  or  Rome,  was  e<iual  in  sire  or  wealth  to  the 
British  empire  of  today. 

Never  choose  a  rainy  day  to  "lecture"  your  pupilt. 
If  you  have  any  fault  to  find  other  than  individual,  or 
anv  error  to  correct  in  the  whole  school,  do  it  on  a 
bright  sunshiny  day.  Even  individual  correction,  un- 
less the  ca.se  is  urgent,  had  better  be  left  to  the  future 
if  the  day  is  rainy,  the  schoolroom  cold,  and  expecially 
if  the  stove  has  lieon  smoking. 
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Notes  and  Opinions. 


Dr.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova 
Scotia,  makes  the  following  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
period  of  mourning  for  the  Queen  ;  That  during  the  two 
months  of  mourning  every  schoolroom  .should  show 
some  symbol  of  mourning,  such  as  the  draping  of  the 
Queen's  portrait  (where  one  is  in  the  room),  or  the 
draping  of  the  Queen's  name  in  the  schoolroom  with 
mourning  colors  or  emblems,  or  in  any  other  simple  and 
"raceful  manner  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  of  each 
school. 


As  a  practical  suggestion  for  the  decoration  of  the 
schoolroom,  the  following  is  offered  :  Get  one  of  the 
older  boys  to  make  you  a  frame  for  a  simple  screen  of 
three  pieces  and  paint  and  enamel  it  black.  Fasten  the 
latter  together  with  brass  hinges  in  such  a  way  that  the 
screen  will  fold  together  when  closed,  and  take  up  little 
space.  Get  some  bright  red  cotton  of  a  firm  quality, 
and  cut  it  into  strips  the  size  of  the  screen  panels. 
Stretch  it  tightly  and  fasten  to  the  frame  with  tiny 
tacks.  Now,  collect  a  number  of  good  magazine  illus- 
trations and  Perry  pictures  and  arrange  them  in  an 
artistic  way  on  your  panels,  using  a  thin  paste  to  stick 
them  with.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  one  hold 
a  large  book  or  some  plane  surface  at  the  back  of  the 
screen  over  the  spot  you  are  pasting.  Use  only  black 
and  white  pictures.  If  nicely  spaced  and  well  chosen, 
the  effect  is  very  good. — N.  C.  in  Nova  Scotia  Normal. 


The  Kaiser  of  Germany  has  addressed  to  his  minister 
of  education  an  interesting  transcript  on  School  Re- 
forms. Concisely  put,  these  reforms  first  involve  the 
placing  of  classical  and  modern  high  schools  on  the 
same  level.  Hitherto  classical  schools  have  enjoyed  a 
certain  scholastic  and  social  pre-eminence.  Secondly, 
more  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  study  of 
Latin  ;  and  thirdly,  greater  time  and  attention  are  to 
be  given  to  English  which  is  to  be  obligatory  instead  of 
optional  as  hitherto.  In  the  three  highest  classes  the 
extra  time  and  attention  given  to  English  is  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  French,  which  becomes  an  optional  sub- 
ject. A  fourth  point  is  that  in  the  study  of  classical 
languages,  less  attention  is  to  be  bestowed  on  minute 
grammatical  points,  more  to  awakening  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  in  the  life  and  progress  of  the  ancient  peo- 
ples. With  regard  to  modern  languages,  special  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  practice  in  speaking  and  to  the  read- 
ing of  popular  authors.  Fifthly,  geography  must  be 
(,aught  more  widely  and  more  systematically,  and  by 
teachers  skilled  in  this  science.  Sixthly,  more  atten- 
tion is  to  be  paid  to  modern  German  history,  especially 


in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  seventhly,  more  impor- 
tance is  to  be  attached  to  physical  exercises  and  more 
time  to  be  allowed  for  gymnastics. 


It  is  desirable  that  pupils  in  the  more  advanced 
grades  should  have  home  lessons.  But  they  should  be 
given  only  after  due  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  In  as.signing  them,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
school  time  should  be  devoted  to  showing  their  relation 
to  the  preceding  lessons  and  to  the  explanation  of  the 
special  difficulties  likely  to  be  met  by  the  pupil  in  their 
preparation.  He  should  also  be  caiefully  taught  how 
to  study  them.  Under  these  favorable  conditions  the 
home  lessons  will  be  the  most  profitable  and  pleasant 
part  of  the  child's  education. 

An  inspector  makes  the  following  suggestion  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  Educational  Review's  Supplementary 
Readings  in  Canadian  History  : 

"  It  seems  to  me,  there  should  be  a  copy  on  every 
teacher's  desk,  to  be  used  as  supplementary  reading  on 
a  Friday  afternoon.  The  teacher  might  select  the  sub- 
ject, divide  it  off  for  two  or  three  readers,  and  give 
them  the  book  to  prepare  the  reading  in  advance.  At 
the  proper  hour  the  pupil  taking  his  place  at  the 
teacher's  desk  would  read  his  part,  the  whole  school 
giving  attention,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the 
end  of  the  subject  was  reached.  A  conversation  between 
the  teacher  and  pupils  would  follow,  with  occasional 
questions  in  order  to  test  the  measure  of  attention  the 
reading  received.  From  their  previous  study  of  history 
the  pupils  would  appreciate  the  fuller  treatment,  and 
acquire  a  large  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  im- 
portant events.  No  hour  of  the  week  would  be  more 
profitably  spent  than  the  hour  spent  in  this  way." 


New  York  Sun  :  Immediately  upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria  her  eldest  son  became  King ;  ^o  ceremony 
was  necessary  to  pass  the  title,  the  coronation  no  longer 
being,  as  centuries  ago,  a  ceremony  on  which  the  legal 
title  depended.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  became 
King,  the  title  which  he  had  borne  for  nearly  three- 
score years  became  extinct  ;  that  is,  there  is  now  no 
Prince  of  Wales,  nor  will  there  be  one  unless  and  until 
the  title  is  re-created  especially  and  bestowed  by  patent 
upon  the  Duke  of  York. 

*  *  *  Had  there  been  no  living  son  of  the  new 
King,  his  heir  would  be  the  eldest  son  of  his  deceased 
son  ;  failing,  a  grandson,  a  granddaughter.  In  default 
of  children  of  a  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  daughters 
would  be  heiiesses  to  the  throne  in  the  order  of  their 
births,  and  their  children  after  them,_the  daughters  of 
the  eldest  daughter  standing  nearer  to  the  throne  than 
the  sons  of  a  younger  daughter.  It  was  this  rule  of 
succession  that  brought  to  the  thione  the  Princess 
Victoria,  daughter  of  the  fourth  son  of  George  III, 
though  she  had  uncles,  one  of  wliom  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Hanover,  whicli  could  not  be  occupied  by  it, 
Queen  llegnant, 


- 


VICTORIA 


More  thun  one-fourth  of  tlie    woild'si  populiition  lias  IxMin  calk-d  up<jii  to  mourn 
the   loss  of  a  ruler — Victokia,  (^uei-n  anil   KiiiprcHS,   counHcllor  and   friond.      From 
the  19th  of  January,  when   tidings  of  her  seriouH  illnetM  wan  tiaihed  over  the  world, 
followed  on  January  22nd   by  the  news  of  her  death,   up  to  February  4th,  when  all 
that  was  mortal  of  the  Queen  was  t«nderly  conHigncd  to  the  mausoleum  at  Fro({U)ore, 
the  thoughts  of  millions  of  subjects  throughout  her  vast  empire  turned  to  her  with 
love   and    reverence,   and   the   nations  of  the   world   vied    with  each  otiier  in  their 
tributes  of  respect.     The  story  of  those  days  of  mourning,  the  events  of  that  wonder 
ful  life  as  they  have  been  brought  in  review  and  eagerly  scanoed   by  vast  multitudes 
of  readers,  have  passed   into  history.       The  deathbed   scene  at  Osl)orne  House,   the 
few  earnest  words  to  the  future  King,   and  the  whispered   adieus  to  the  meml>ers  of 
her  sorrowing  family  and  attendants  ;  the  days  of  mourning  in  that  castle  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  lonely  in  spite  of  the  gathering  throngs  ;  the  funeral   pageant,   impressive 
as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  which  began   on    the  first  afternoon    in    February,  when 
the  remains,  reposing  on  a  gun  carriage,  were  borne  along  the   sun-lit  waters  of  the 
Solent  on  the  yacht  "  Alberta  "  to  Portsmouth,  amid   the  thunders  of  cannon  from 
the  English  fleet,  assembled  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  the  "Queen  of  the  seas  ;"  the 
mooring  of  the  royal  yacht   for  the   night  in  Portsmouth  harlwur  after  passing  and 
receiving  the  salute  of  Nelson's  flagship,  the  "  Victory  ; "  the   railway  journey  early 
on  Saturday  morning  from  Portsmouth    to  London,  the  procession  through   Ixjndon, 
with  the  rulers  or  tlieir   representatives   from    nearly  every  country  of  the   civilized 
world,  wending  its  way  amid  vast  but  orderly  throngs  who,  in  spite  of  fog  and  chill 
ing  rains,  with   uncovered    head   and    mute   lips,  paid  a  last  tribute  to  their  beloved 
Queen  ;  the  journey  from  London  to  Windsor,  and   the  impre.ssive  funeral  service  in 
St.  George's  chapel,  when  similar  services  were  l>eing  held  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire;  and  finally  the  last  sad  rites  on  Monday,    February  4lh,  when   the 
coffin  was   conveyed  to   the  crypt   at  Frogmore,  to  be  placed   l>eside    the  remains  of 
"  Albert  the  Good  ;  "—all  these  events,  narrated  by  spectators,  have  lent  an  intereft 
to  these  historic  scenes  never  to  be  eiTaced  from  memory. 

Never  in  English  history  has  a  sovereign  been  borne  to  the  grave  attended  by 
so  many  distinguished  mourners  ;  never  has  one  been  more  (sincerely  mourned  by  her 
subjects.-  Her  greatness  as  a  sovereign  has  compelled  the  admiration  and  love  of 
both  high  and  low  :  her  womanly  nature  and  consideration  for  her  subjects  every- 
where won  their  afiFection  and  loyal  attachment. 

The  teachers  of  Canada  who  have  drawn  lessons  from  her  character  as  a  Queen 
and  woman  have  inspired  their  pupils  with  higher  ideals  of  truth,  honesty  and  duty 
because  of  her  noble  example,   and    because  they  felt  that  she  was   the  children's 

friend.  .  ,     ,        ,  •  ■ 

One  of  the  latest  acts  ofjthe  Queen  was  to  signify  a  wish  that  the  testimonial 
of  £3,399  sent  by  the  children  of  Canada  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  soldiers  killed  in  South  Africa,  shouhl  be  handed  over  to  the  Royal  Patriotic 
Commissioners.      This  wi.sh  was  executed  on  the  day  the  Queen  died. 

The  soldiers  of  Canada  who  fought  for  her  in  the  Transvaal,  many  of  whom 
received  from  her  own  lips  words  of  praise,  have  returned  home  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  loyalty  and  a  firm  attachment  to  the  motherland,  whose  Queen 
manifested  such  a  warm  personal  interest  in  their  welfare  and  who  took  every  occa 
sion  to  show  her  marked  appreciation  of  their  devotion  to  the  empire. 

The  people  of  Canada  mourn  for  her  sincerely.  Tliey  have  testified  their 
attachment  not  by  outward  symbols  merely,  but  everywhere  their  silent  and  reverent 
demeanor  has  spoken,  far  louder  than  any  outward  expression,  of  their  devotion. 
The  services  in  the  churches  of  every  denomination  have  been  marked  fiy  a  simplicity 
of  speech,  a  sincerity  of  tone,  that  has  impressecl  even  the  most  cnreles.s  hearer.  Not 
a  jarring  note  has  marred  the  solemnity  of  those  days  of  mourning^  Thus  have  he 
people  testified  that  she  has  lived  a  goo<l  life,  that  she  whose  name  shall  be  venerated 


peopl 


in  Canada  for  all   time,  has  passed  from  this  ear 
— Victoria 


■thiv  life  to   a  glorious  life  beyond 


' 


VICTORIA 

1837-1901. 
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EDWARD   VII. 


Edward  VII  was  proclaiaied  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of  India  at  St.  James'  Palace, 
London,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January 
24th.  The  proclamation  was  made  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  assembly  of  noblemen,  officials,  and  college 
heralds,  amid  the  blare  of  trumpets,  cheers  of  the  people, 
and  the  singing  of  ''God  Save  the  King,"  hearty  but 
solemn,  and  with  an  undertone  of  sadness  for  the 
Mother-Queen  who  lay  still  in  death  in  the  castle  of 
mourning  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

It  was  a  wise  choice,  and  one  fitted  to  please  the 
English  people  that  the  King  should  take  the  title  of 
"Edward."  Some  of  his  greatest  ancestors  are  known 
by  that  name  both  before  and  after  the  conquest.  It  is 
English  and  kingly.  Etymologically,  it  means  "  rich 
guardian,"  and  is  associated  with  what  is  brave,  stately 
and  regal.  Numerically,  the  Edwards  have  exceeded 
the  monarchs  of  every  other  name.  Although  they  are 
fewer  by  one  than  the  Henrys,  we  must  remember  that 
the  enumeration  goes  back  only  to  the  conquest.  Be- 
yond that  there  were  three  Edwards,  kings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  no  Henrys,  which  name  came  in 
with  the  Normans.  If  we  associate  the  name  Ed^/ard 
with  the  kindred  names  of  Edgar,  Edwin,  Edmund,  so 
common  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  see  that  it  is 
national  and  English  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  othei-. 

Albert  Edward,  the  eldest  son  and  second  child  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Consort  Albert,  was  born  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  Nov.  9,  1841,  and  is  consequently 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  The  birth  of  a  son  and 
heir  filled  the  nation  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  public 
rejoicings  at  the  event  were  unbounded.  He  was  Duke 
of  Cornwall  by  birth,  \Vhich  title  and  revenue  of  £50,- 
000  is  now  transferred  to  this  eldest  (living)  son.  Prince 
George.  He  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of 
Chester  by  letters  patent  December  8,  1841.  He  was 
under  the  charge  of  Lady  Lyttleton,  sister  of  the  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  until  he  was  six  years  of  age.  After 
that  under  various  celebrated  tutors,  afterwards  study- 
ing for  various  periods  at  Edinburg,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Every  care  was  taken  in  his  physical  and 
mental  training  to  fit  him  for  the  responsibilities  of 
future  kingship.  In  1860  he  visited  the  principal 
cities  of  Canada  and  the  northern  states,  and  was 
everywhere  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  j.jy. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  ISCl,  and  the  conse- 
quent seclusion  of  the  t^ueen  for  several  years  after,  he 
was  much  befoie  tlie  jieople,  and  was  especially  in 
request  for  those  public  functions  which  his  father  hy,d 
(.lisi'liarjcd.       Ho   was   married   Marcli    10,    1863,    <n 


Alexandra,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  In  the 
autumn  of  1871  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  typhoid 
fever  which  caused  much  public  anxiety.  His  recovery 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing  in  St- 
Paul's  Cathedral  early  in  the  following  year,  on  which 
occasion  the  Queen  emerged  from  her  retirement  and 
appeared  once  more  in  public,  a  circumstance  which 
called  forth  from  her  subjects  an  outburst  of  joy  not 
less  genuine  than  that  which  heralded  the  recovery  of 
the  Prince.  In  1875  he  visited  India,  receiving  every- 
where congratulations  and  manifestations  of  respect  of 
those  in  the  far  east  who  are  now  his  loyal  and  devoted 
subjects.  In  1878  he  became  a  mason,  and  since  then 
has  taken  every  degree  in  free  masonry.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  grand  master  of  the  order  in  England, 
an  office  which  he  now  relinquishes  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne. 

King  Edward  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  has  striven  in  many  ways 
to  promote  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  He  has 
been  a  lover  of  out-door  sports,  especially  hunting  and 
yachting.  He  is  a  zealous  student  of  the  politics  of 
Europe  and  the  news  of  the  day.  He  is  wise,  prudent 
and  tactful,  and  with  the  example  of  the  Queen  before 
him,  aided  by  the  careful  training  he  has  received,  will 
no  doubt  prove  an  excellent  constitutional  monarch, 
and  seek  to  promote  at  all  times  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  he  has  been  called  upon  to  govern. 

He  has  an  admirable  helpmeet  in  his  queen,  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  popular  women  in  all  the 
King's  dominions.  But  she  has  a  grace  of  manner 
more  irresistible  even  than  her  beauty.  Added  to  these 
charms  of  person  and  manner,  she  has  proved  herself 
a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  a  fi-iend  to  the  poor,  eagerly 
joining  in  all  her  husband's  plans  for  improvements  of 
the  people.  Her  work  has  been  none  the  less  effectual 
because  it  has  been  done  quietly,  but  it  has  been  marked 
with  a  discretion  and  tact  becoming  to  the  rather 
difficult  position  she  has  occupied.  Much  might  be 
written  of  her  many  acts  of  kindness  and  her  tender 
consideration  for  others.      One  instance  may  suffice  : 

Some  time  ago  one  of  the  ladies  in-waiting  to  the 
late  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  mother  of  Alexandra,  lay 
dying  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Copenhagen.  Her  one 
dying  wish  was  to  speak  with  her  Princess  Alex,  before 
.she  expired.  Alexandra  was  quite  unable  to  leave 
England  at  the  time,  but  she  spoke  a  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic message  into  a  phonograph  and  despatched  it 
to  Copenhagen  by  special  messenger.  Already  the 
dimness  of  death  had  veiled  the  old  woman's  eyes,  when 
th(»  jjhonograph  gave  out  its  message  of  love  and  hope, 
m  ■  aa  the  last  words  died  away  and  only  the  vibrations 
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of  the  phonograph  lingei-ed  on  the  air,  she  sighed  liappily, 

imd   witli   "  God   Idess  you,   dear,"  on    her  lips,   passed 

away  to  another  world. 

King  Edward    and    gueen   Alexandra    have  had  six 

children,  of  whom  four  survive.      Their  names  are  : 
Prince    Albert    Victor    Christian    Edward,    Duke  of 

t'larence,  born  at   Krogniore,  January  8,  1864,  died  at 

.Sandringham,  January  14,  ISQ-J. 

Prince    (Jeorge    Frederick    Ernest    Albert,    Duke  of 

York,  (now  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  heir  apparent  to  the 

throne),   born    at    Marlborough    House,   June  3,    18G5. 

Married  July  6,  18;t3,  Princess  Victoria   Mary  of  Teck. 
Prince.ss  Louise  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagiuar,  l)oru  at 

Marlborough   House,   February  I'O,  ISG7,   married  July 

27,  18811,  to  the  Duke  of  Fife. 

Princess    Victoria    Alexandra    Olga    Mary,    born  at 

Marlborough  House,  July  G,  1868. 

Princess  Maud  Charlotte  Mary  Victoria,  born  at  Marl- 
borough House,   November  26,  1869,  married  July  22, 

1896,  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark. 

Prince  Alexander  John  Charles  Albert,  born  at  Sand- 
ringham, April  6,  died  April  7,  1871. 

From  his    early  childhood    Prince    George,  the    heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
his  elder    brother,  the  Duke  of    Clarence.     The  latter 
was  pale,  pensive,*retiring,  but  with  a  singular  grace  of 
manner  and  deportment  that    never  afterward   forsook 
him  ;  the  other  was  ruddy  of  countenance,  full  of  bright- 
ness,   and    brusiiue    vivacitj",    winning  as  he  grew    up  a 
reputation  for  athletic  sports.     A  strong  intimacy  existed 
between   the  two  princes  and  they  were  constant  com- 
panions in  boyhood.      Both  entered  the  navy  as  cadets 
at  the  same  time,|^June_5,  1877,   Prince  George  having 
reached  the  required  age  just  two  days  before,  and  was 
perhaps  the    youngest  cadet  ever  admitted   to  service, 
After  remaining  two  years  on'a  training  ship  the  princes 
set  out    on    their^^ famous _^three  years'    voyage  in  the 
"Bacchante"  visitingthe  West  Indies,  South  America. 
Australia,  China,  Japan  and  other  places.      Afterwards 
they  visited    Switzerland,  Canada,   United  States,  and 
the    West    Indies.      Prince  George    was  after    this   in  j 
actual  service  in  the  navy  for  aix'years,  winning  his  way  , 
by  jnerit  from  one  post  to  another  until  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander,  August  27,    1891.      In   the  , 
autumn  of  that   year  he   went  to  visit  his  brother,   the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  at  Dublin.  There  he  contracted  typhoid 
fever,   and    nearly  lost  his   life.      But    his  robust    con- 
stitution held  out,  and  he  recovered  his  health  just  in  i 
time  to  stand  by  the  deathbed  of  his  brother,  who  had  ' 
fallen  a  victim  to  pneumonia. 


Queen  Vietori*  died  on  the  anniversary  of  lior  father's 
death, 


The  Klngr's  English. 

Bv  A.  Camkiuo. 

We  are  Ix-ginning  to  get  unt-d  U>  "  K.  C."  in8l<-».i  •>! 
the  old  familiar  "  Q.  C,"  and  to  "God  nave  the  King," 
and  "  The  Soldiers  of  the  King."  In  the  uuie  way  oor 
eytjs  and  ears  will  by  and  by  grow  accuntomed  to  "  the 
king's  highway"  and  "the  king'i^  English."  A<  to  the 
latter,  there  has  already  Ix-f-n  a  go<xi  deal  of  talk  and 
some  newspaper  discussion  in  connection  with  a  word 
which  dropped  from  the  king's  own  mouth  in  hi«  fimt 
othcial  utterance.  In  liis  accession  speech  to  the  Privy 
Council  at  St.  James  s  Palace,  on  January  23d,  he  said, 
"  I  have  resolved  to  l>e  known  by  the  name  of  Edward, 
which  has  l>eeii  borne  by  six  of  my  anceston  " 

It  is  the  last  four  words  of  this  sentence  which  have 
bothered  people.  They  have  looked  up  their  diction 
aries  and  found  that  "  ancestor  "  means  "  pn>genitor  " 
or  something  to  that  effect.  Then  they  turned  to  their 
history  books  and  encyclopa-dias,  and  found  that,  of  the 
E'lwarrls  from  I  to  VI,  only  four  (some  said  only 
three)  were  among  the  progenit4jrs  of  Edward  VII. 
Others  looked  a  little  farther  back  and  found  nine 
instead  of  six  preceding  King  Edwards,  of  which  nine 
there  were  five  who  figured  among  the  forefathers  of  our 
present  monarch.  This  research  among  the  early  Saxon 
kings  only  made  the  previous  muddle  rather  more 
muddled. 

There  are  two  simple  facts  which  will  remove  all  the 
muddlement  from    all   minds  except  those  which  know 
nothing  and  can  receive  nothing  beyond  what  is    con- 
tained   in  their  pocket  dictionary  and  their  school  text- 
book  of  history.      One    is  that  for  eight  centuries    and 
a  half  it  has  been  the  custom    of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land to  fix  the  numeral  after  their  name  according;  to 
the  number  of  kings  or  i|Uoens  who  have  Iwrne   that 
name  since  the  comjuest.      And  custom,   as   Pinder  said 
long  ago,  and  as  Carlyle  has  said  more  recently,  is  the 
(|ueen  that  rules  the  world.      The  other  fact  comes  under 
the  same  rule.      It  has  been   the  custom  for   our  sover 
eigns   to  speak    of    their   predeces.sors    as    "ancestors." 
There  is  ancient  legal  sanction    for  this   custom  ;  but, 
even  if   there  was  not,  the    mere  fact  of    its  liciog  the 
common  custom  of  our  recent  kings  and  (lueens  would 
make  it  perfectly  good  English.      It  was  good  "(Queen's 
English  "  in  the  late  reign,  because  t^m-en  Victoria  used 
it  ;    and    it  is    good    "  King's    English  '    now    because 
Ekiward  VII  used  to  use  it  habitually  before  he  became 
king,  and    has  shown  in  his   accession   speech   that   he 
intends    to  continue    the   use  of    if         On   one    historio 
occa.sion  at  Windsor,   MaOaulay  forgot  himself  ho  far  as 
to  "correct"  her  late  Majesty  for  calling  J«mM  11.  hep 
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ancestor.  "  Your  Majesty's  predecessor,"  he  said,  "  not 
your  ancestor."  One  is  glad  to  know  that  the  great 
historian  and  essayist  was  not  of  those  who  never  make 
a  blunder  and  never  make  anything  else.  But  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  forgot  his  Shakespeare  just  then.  In  King 
Henry  V  the  poet  makes  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
use  the  word  "  ancestor  "  of  the  king's  "  great-uncle  " 
as  well  as  that  of  his  "  great-grandsire."  In  the  same 
play  the  great  king  says  that  "  Nice  customs  curtsy  to 
great  kings,"  and  we  commend  this  saying  to  all  sorts 
of  priggish  verbal  critics. 


Incidents  of  The  Queen. 

It  is  said  that  Victoria  used  to  consider  herself  really 
at  home  in  but  one  place,  and  that  her  private  garden 
at  Osborne,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  she  had  a  plot 
of  ground — her  own  private  property — on  which  no 
stranger  was  ever  allowed  to  intrude.  A  Swiss  chalet 
has  been  built  there  and  fitted  up  as  a  sort  of  family 
museum,  and  in  the  grounds  themselves  the  Queen  has 
exploited  her  personal  taste  in  the  matter  of  tree-plant- 
ing. Royal  marriages  were  commemorated  by  planting 
slips  from  a  myrtle  bush.  Not  far  from  this  row  of 
trees  is  the  mourning  row,  all  planted  by  her  Majesty. 
Of  late  years  the  younger  members  of  the  Queen's  army 
of  descendants  have  done  much  of  the  tree-planting,  and 
the  place  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  trees  in  commemoration 
of  all  sorts  of  events. 

When  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  the 
Queen's  private  secretary,  was  married,  the  Queen  asked 
Lady  Ponsonby  if  there  were  to  be  many  present  at  the 
ceremony.  "  Far  from  it,"  was  the  reply.  "The  house 
in  Embassador's  court  will  not  permit  a  crowd.  It  is 
to  be  very  select."  "  In  that  case,"  said  the  Quepn, 
"  perhaps  there  will  be  room  for  an  old  lady  among  the 
guests— an  old  lady  like  me  !  "  And  then  Lady  Pon- 
sonby went  nearly  mad  with  joy  because  of  the  distinction 
vouchsafed  her  daughter's  nuptials. 

The  Queen  wrote  much,  but  published  little.  The 
two  volumes,  "My  Life  in  the  Highlands"  and  its 
sequel,  published  shortly  after  John  Brown's  death, 
were  singular  productions.  The  first  was  intended  as 
a  vent  to  her  feelings  on  the  death  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  other  filled  the  same  purpose  after  the  decease 
of  Brown.  Both  are  dull,  and  boch  disclose  as  far  as 
may  be  the  daily  life  of  an  exalted  personage,  who  was, 
after  all,  but  a  woman,  and  in  some  ways  but  a  very  weak 
and  foolish  woman,  but  one  who  was  of  good  heart, 
possessed  of  many  noble  qualities,  and  of  unquestionable 
purity  of  life. 

The  Queen  hated  tobacco  smoke  with  all  her  streneth 
and  it  was  forbidden  to  every  one  to  indulge  in  "the 
fragrant  weed  within  the  walls  of  Windsor.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  this  rule  was  ever  rela.xed  but  once,  and 
that  was  on  the  occasion  of  the-  visit  of  King  Charles  of 


Roumania  to  her  Majesty  in  1892.  Then  the  smell  of 
havanas  was  observable  everywhere  save  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Queen  herself  and  the  adjacent  corridors 

Queen  Victoria  was  small  in  stature  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  life  very  stout.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  her  from  retaining  a  most  remarkable  grace 
and  majesty  of  deportment.  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  captivating  and  winning  than  her 
smile. 

Avery  commendable  trait  of  Queen  Victoria's  character 
was  her  loyalty  to  her  servants.  Though  exacting,  even 
to  the  point  of  severity,  in  her  demands  upon  them,  few 
mistresses,  royal  or  otherwise,  have  ever  been  as  con- 
siderate of  those  who  served  her  as  was  her  Majesty  of 
England. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  older  than  her 
grandfather  was,  and  consequently  .she  was  older  than 
any  previous  English  sovereign.  In  the  length  of  her 
reign  the  Queen  surpassed  any  present  ruler,  though 
she  was  not  the  oldest  in  years.  The  oldest  ruler  of  an 
independent  state  at  present  is  the  Grand  Duke  Adolphus 
of  Luxemburg,  who  is  in  his  84th  year.  Among  mon- 
archs  next  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  in  point 
of  age,  stands  King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark.  He  is 
more  than  a  year  older  than  the  deceased  British 
sovereign.  But  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne 
eleven  years  before  any  other  ruler,  whose  life  has 
extended  into  the  new  century,  attained  his  present  rank 
and  position. 

Giving  expression  to  her  thoughts  on  the  British 
Empire  to  one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  the  Queen  is 
reported  as  having  recently  said  : 

"My  influence  has  ever  been  for  peace.  There  have 
been  wars,  but  only  to  establish  peace,  and  to  give  the 
people  security.  Wars  for  that  end  are  justifiable,  but 
for  no  other. 

"  If,  when  I  am  dead,  they  honour  me  enough  to  think 
of  what  I  would  wish  and  what  I  would  pray  for  on 
their  behalf,  I  would  have  them  always  associate  my 
name  with  the  peace  and  amity  that  promote  the  ends 
of  justice  and  of  right. 

■  "I  have  confidence  to  believe  that  this  is  England's 
destiny,  and  nothing  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure 
as  to  be  assured  that  my  spirit  could  in  any  way  watch 
over  and  aid  the  accomplishment  of  that  noble  work." 


Encourage  reading  at  home.  Suggest  something  for 
the  children  to  read  aloud  to  their  parents  or  brothers 
and  sisters.  If  this  custom  can  be  established,  the 
teacher  will  feel  the  good  effect  of  it  in  the  schoolroom. 
If  the  pupils  do  not  own  the  necessary  books,  they  may 
be  loaned  from  the  school  library  or  taken  from  the 
public  library.  Common  interests  in  some  good  book 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  home  and  indeed  any- 
where. If  there  is  no  public  library  or  even  school 
library,  the  teacher  can  soon  form  a  small  circulating 
library  by  lending  out  his  books,  and  asking  some  of 
the  reading  people  in  the  neighborhood  to  do  the  same. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  COURSE. 


Mrs.  Saka  A.  I'attbksos. 


The  children  of  a  certain  schuolroom  were  greatly 
interested  recently  in  watching  the  star-shaped  snow- 
flakes  as  they  fell  on  the  outside  of  the  broad  window- 
sill.  Wondrously  beautiful  they  were,  and  very  varied, 
some  of  the  flakes  exceedingly  small,  others  large  and 
feathery,  but  all  showing  the  characteristic  six-sided 
form.  And  as  one  after  another  quickly  melted  away, 
what  a  marvel  to  see  them  turn  into  such  tiny  round 
specks  of  water ! 

The  rapidity  with  which  they  come  and  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  form,  make  it  ditlicult  for  children  at 
first  to  get  more  than  a  hazy  idea  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  snow  crystals.  They  recognize  the  whole 
form  as  star-shaped,  but  not  being  able  to  detect  outlines 
easily,  their  ideas  of  the  particular  design  must  be  very 
vague.  Outline  pictures  of  magnified  snowflakes,  or 
simple  drawings  of  them  made  by  the  teacher  on  the 
blackboard,  will  not  only  help  to  give  the  children  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  form,  but,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance,  will  arouse  their  interest  and  make  them 
eager  to  examine  again  and  again  for  themselves  the 
real  snowflakes  as  they  may  have  opportunity. 

The  very  simplest  outline  forms  may  be  laid  with 
kindergarten  sticks  by  the  children,  either  as  copies  of 
blackboard  drawings,  or  from  the  dictation  of  the 
teacher.  In  laying  such  forms  the  children  should  be 
trained  to  work  by  opposites,  making  the  side  farthest 
from  them  correspond  with  that  nearest,  and  using  the 
right  hand  in  arranging  the  sticks  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  left  hand  for  those  on  the  left.  In  the  children's 
blackboard  drawings  of  these  forms  laid  with  sticks  the 
same  course  should  be  followed.  The  left  hand  may  do 
poor  work  at  first,  but  its  power  will  increase  with  use, 
and  there  will  follow  an  added  sen.se  of  ability  to  the 
child.  After  using  the  sticks,  which  are  from  one  to 
five  inches  in  length,  affording  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment, the  children  may  be  interested  in  estimating  the 
depth  of  a  fall  of  snow,  and  in  testing  the  correctness  of 
their  opinions  in  the  matter. 

Such  an  occasion  as  that  of  a  silver  thaw  should  he 
specially  noticed,  the  children's  attention  being  called 
not  only  to  the  beauty  of  the  land.scape,  but  to  the 
causes  which  led  to  it.  One  morning  recently,  when 
the  air  had  been  heavily  charged  with  moisture,  the 
trees  were  found  to  be  loaded  with  a  thick  coating  of 
hoar-frost.  Every  little  twig  was  distinct  with  iU 
dainty  white  covering,  and  the  whole  eflfect  was  charm- 
ing. But  the  marvellous  beauty  of  it  all  was  only  dis- 
closed on  a  closer  look,  when  it  was  seen  to  be  made  up 


entirely  of  the  muit  tiny  and  delicate  nlar ihapt^  par- 
ticles, which,  at  a  touch,  dtnappearrd  aa  if  by  magic. 
The  air  was  Hlill,  and  in  the  abwaoe  of  wind  tbftt 
Ix-auty  lay  there,  sparkling  in  the  luniihinr,  for  a  whole 
forenoon  ;  but  how  few  itaw  it,  or  thought  it  worthy  of 
more  than  a  pansing  glance  ! 

To  little  children,  the  story  of  the  formation  of  ihia 
frost-work,  or  of  a  Hnow-llakc,  i«  inten<wly  intermting. 
They  like  to  hear  of  the  tiny  specks  of  wat^r  {mouturt 
or  vapiir  may  not  be  known  words  to  them  as  yet) 
which  the  frost,  or  "  Jack  Frutl  "  if  you  choose,  changes 
so  wonderfully  by  a  freezing  breath.  They  may  get 
some  notion  of  the  minutene»s  of  theHO  water-ilrops  by 
reference  to  the  specks  of  dust  often  seen  dancing  in  a 
bar  of  sunshine.  It  would,  however,  be  misleading  to 
small  children,  to  apply  to  the  moisture  the  term  of 
waterdunt.  They  seem  to  understand  readily  what  is 
meant  by  water-sp«ckR,  and  greatly  enjoy  experiment* 
made  to  discover  their  presence  in  the  atmosphere,  such 
as  breathing  on  a  cold  slate,  bringing  a  pitcher  of  cold 
water  into  a  warm  room  to  observe  the  gathering  of 
water-drops  on  the  outside,  watching  their  breath  as  it 
appears  in  the  cold  hall  or  out-doors  in  the  frosty  air. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  interesting  to  question 
them  with  regard  to  the  damp  clothes  hung  on  the  line, 
or  even  the  towel  they  used  in  the  morning.  Where 
did  the  water-specks  go  that  had  been  in  the  clothes  t 
How  did  the  towel  get  dry  f  What  has  liecome  of  the 
wetness  on  the  floor  that  was  scrubbed  I  Water  likes 
to  run,  but  water  also  likes  to  fly;  and  we  may  find  the 
inside  of  our  window  covered  with  these  water-specks, 
ready  to  fly  out  at  the  first  chance,  perhaps  to  find  a 
home  in  the  air  far  above  the  earth.  When  the  frost 
touches  these  water  specks  floating  high  up  in  the  air, 
they  begin  to  stretch  themselves  out,  and  join  them- 
selves one  to  another  until  there  are  six,  symmetrically 
arranged  in  a  group,  forming  one  pattern  or  another  of 
the  beautiful  snowflake.s  which  come  softly  down  to 
the  earth. 

Bring  a  cupful  of  snow  into  the  room-  how  much 
water  will  there  be  in  the  cup  when  the  snow  is  melud  t 
Have  gues-ses  made ;  then  show  the  r«iult,  and  as  tb« 
children  observe  the  quantity,  call  attention  to  the 
quality  also— is  it  fit  to  drink  I  Children  frequently 
eat  snow,  which,  in  many  insUnccs,  if  melted,  they 
would  find  full  of  impurities  and  would  turn  from  with 
disgust.  It  might  be  wise  to  set  them  thinking  aboot 
this  and  to  help  them  discover  some  of  the  cauies. 

An  interesting  and  simple  ex}>eriment  to  show  that 
water  expands  under  the  action  of  frost  is  made  by 
setting  a  small  bottle  full  of  water  just  outride  the 
window  on  a  very  cold  day.     If    the  bursting  of   the 
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glass  can  be  heard,  so  much  the  deeper  is  the  impression 
made  on  the  children.  Subsequently,  this  experiment 
can  be  acted  out  in  play.  Let  a  small  boy  close  his 
hand  lightly  ;  then  place  over  it  a  thin  paper  bag,  tying 
it  closely  round  his  wrist.  The  fingers  inside  the  bag 
represent  the  water-drops  in  the  bottle.  Some  child 
personating  Jack  Frost  now  blows  his  chilling  breath 
over  them.  The  fingers  begin  to  move — to  stretch 
themselves,  until — S7iap  goes  the  bag,  and  the  fun  is 
complete, — and  the  mystery  of  the  broken  bottle  and  of 
the  bursting  of  the  water  pipes  is  solved. 

This  is  simple  play,  perhaps  too  small  to  be  taken 
account  of  by  some  teachers  ;  but  those  who  study  the 
ways  of  little  children  know  that  it  is  wisest  often  to 
meet  them  on  their  own  ground.  Their  play  brings 
them  an  immense  fund  of  working  knowledge ;  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  a  means  so  efifective.  If  a 
moment  or  two,  occasionally,  of  such  play  leads  them  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  things  around  them  and  helps 
them  to  understand  better  what  they  see,  the  time  is 
not  lost  but  gained. 


»  X  «  > 
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Snowflake  Designs  Made  With   Sticks. 

Two-inch  sticks  are  best  for  figures  1  and  2  ;  three-inch  and 
one-inch  sticks  for  figures  ."?  and  4. 

Little  children  enjoy  making  pictures  on  the  black- 
board of  houses  or  trees  in  a  snow-storm,  dots  being 
thickly  placed  to  represent  the  snow.  They  also  make 
very  interesting  attempts,  sometimes,  at  illustrating,  by 
drawings,  some  story  which  has  been  told  by  the  teacher. 

Winter  Song. 

(.SHlwted  from  "  Soiiga  and  Games  for  Little  Ones,"  published  by 
DitKon  &  Company). 

Lightly,  lightly  falls  the  snow, 
Many  flakes  together. 
Dancing,  dancing,  to  and  fro, 
Oh,  what  stormy  weather  ! 

'Neath  a  blanliet  soft  and  white 
Grass  and  flower  sleepeth, 
Safely  through  the  winter's  night 
Earth  her  treasures  keepeth. 

After  wintei"  comes  the  May, 
Sunshine  warm,  and  showers. 
Birds  will  sing  and  lamVis  will  play. 
Then,  too,  come  the  flowers. 
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A  Little  Boy's  Walk  in  Winter. 

By  L.  Katherine  Wood.?. 
(Selected  from  "Kindergarten  Review,"  January,  1901), 

A  little  boy  went  walking 
One  frosty  winter's  day. 
He  saw  some  little  snow  birds 
That  quickly  hopped  away  ; 
He  saw  the  ice-bound  river 
With  snow  all  glist'ning  white  ; 
Jack  Frost  had  worked  so  quickly  ! 
Oh  !  'twas  a  wondrous  sight  ! 

He  watched  the  merry  skaters 
All  passing  to  and  fro  ; 
And  other  children  coasting 
Upon  the  crusty  snow. 
He  saw  the  trees  now  sparkling 
With  many  diamonds  bright ; 
And  icicles  were  hanging 
Froin  e\erv  roof  in  sight. 

He  saw  the  silv'ry  pictures 
Jack  Frost  puts  everywhere  ; 
And  heard  the  merry  sleigh  bells 
That  jingled  through  the  air. 
He  saw  the  grey  clouds  gath'ring  ; 
And,  as  the  snowflakes  fell. 
He  said  :   "  1  must  find  mother, — 
I  have  so  much  to  tell !  " 

"That's    How." 

(Story  selected  from  "  Rhymes  and  Tales,  "published  by  E.  Steiger,  N.Y.) 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  day.  There  had  been  a  great 
snow  storm,  and  the  sky  had  a  black  and  angry  look. 

"  Dear,  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  she  looked  out  of 
the  window,  "  See  how  the  snow  has  drifted  into  the 
yard  !  Ann  cannot  get  out  to  the  wood-hou.se  for  her 
kindlings.  Those  poor  hens,  too,  have  not  been  fed 
since  yesterday  morning.  What  shall  we  do  without 
anybody  to  dig  a  path  T 

"  T  can  shovel  a  path,''  said  Johnny,  a  bright  boy 
about  eight  years  old. 

"  It  is  too  hard  work  for  you,  I  fear,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  "  and,  besides,  we  have  nothing  but  this  coal- 
sifter  to  shovel  with." 

"  No  matter,"  said  Johnny,    "  I  can  try." 

So  Johnny  put  on  his  cap,  pulled  on  his  over-stock- 
ings, buttoned  his  coat,  got  his  mittens,  and  went  to 
work  with  a  will. 

He  was  digging  away  like  a  good  fellow,  when  a  man 
came  lounging  along  with  both  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
Instead  of  lending  Johnny  a  helping  hand  or  saying  a 
kind  word  to  him,  he  called  out  in  a  sneering  tone  : 
"  Boy,  how  do  you  expect  to  get  through  that  snow- 
drift f' 

"  By  keeping  at  it,  that's  how  !"  answered  Johnny, 
as  he  tossed  the  snow  out  of  his  little  shovel.  Then 
without  wasting  any  more  time  in  words,  he  turned 
straight  to  his  work  again.  It  was  hard  work  He 
was  soon  very  tired,  and  his  hands  were  cold,  but  he 
kept  at  it  bravely  until  he  had  dug  a  good  path.  Then, 
while  Ann  got  the  kindlings,  he  made  the  hens  happy 
Vjy  taking  them  a  fine  hot  dinner. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  overshadows  in  import- 
ance every  other  event  of  the  month. 

Saturday,  February  2nd,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
funeral,  was  observed  as  a  day  of  national  mourning  in 
every  part  of  tlie  late  Queen's  dominions.  With  every 
circumstance  of  solemn  grandeur,  the  body  was  borne 
from  Osborne  House  to  Windsor.  The  gathering  of 
crowned  heads,  and  the  naval  and  military  display,  far 
surpassed  those  of  the  Jubilee  ;  for,  by  her  late  Majesty's 
own  desire,  it  was  a  military  pageant. 

Queen  Victoria  was  the  daughter  of  the  fourtli  son  of 
Oeorge  III,  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  who  died  when  she 
was  but  a  few  months  old.  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sa.\e-Coburg,  and  sister  of 
Ijcopold,  King  of  the  Belgians.  Two  of  her  uncles 
preceded  her  on  the  throne,  as  George  IV  and  William 
IV;  another,  Frederick,  had  died  without  leaving  an 
heir;  and  in  June,  1837,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she 
found  herself  called  upon  to  rule  as  constitutional 
sovereign  of  the  British  empire.  The  events  of  her 
long  reign,  upon  many  of  which  she  had  a  greater 
personal  influence  than  her  people  knew,  have  been 
those  that  marked  the  progre.ss  of  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  century. 

The  presence  in  England  of  the  Emperor  William,  of 
Germany,  the  Queen's  grandson,  who  reached  her  bed- 
side in  time  to  be  recognized  by  her,  has  been  very 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  English  people  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  he  was  the  first  to  recognize 
his  uncle's  accession  to  the  throne  by  addressing  him  as 
King. 

In  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  the  .sovereign 
is  the  treaty  making  power.  Legislative  sanction  and 
ratification  of  treaties  are  not  required  with  us  ;  and 
the  King  can  never  be  placed  in  the  humiliating  posi- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  unex- 
pectedly finds  hia  treaties  disallowed  by  the  Senate. 
In  internal  affairs,  though  the  King  cannot  make  laws 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  neither  can  the 
Parliament  do  so  without  the  royal  sanction.  The 
consent  of  the  crown,  given  by  the  King's  signature,  is 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  every  important  document. 
Another  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  is  that  of  choosing- 
his  advisors  ;  and  though  he  may  not  keep  in  oftice  a 
cabinet  that  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  he  is  not  obliged  to  retain  one 
that  no  longer  retains  his  own  confidence.  He  has  al.so 
the  right  to  dissolve  parliament  and  appeal  to  the 
country  by  a  new  election. 

In  all  the  splendor  of  Saturday's  funeral  pageant,  in 


which  kings  and  (>ni|*<Tiirit  with  ihi'ir  brilliant  r<-(inui-» 
rode  liehind  the  gun  carriage  that  Ixtro  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  dead  Queen,  there  wan  nothing  more  im- 
pressive than  was  the  Himple  procfioiiiin  which  <in  lh»* 
preceding  day  followed  those  remains  along  thn  country 
lane  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be  placed  on  IxwnJ  the 
royal  yacht  and  carried  through  ten  miles  nf  iimiir  nicwi 
war  ships  to  Portsmouth.  Behind  the  colVin  of  hi* 
royal  mother,  the  King  accompanie<l  by  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  his  nephew,  the  EiiipiTor  of 
Germany,  and  other  princes  walkeil  on  fo«t  ;  while 
behind  this  glittering  group  came  ten  women,  de^-ply 
veiled  and  dres.sed  in  the  simplest  black,  huddhsl 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  one  correspondent  says,  just 
like  the  ptoorest,  humblest  widows  in  Christendom. 
Yet  these  women  trudging  along  the  muddy  way,  with, 
out  sign  of  rank  or  hint  of  royalty,  were  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  other  prince.s.s«'s  of  iIih  royal  family. 

The  immetliate  cause  of  the  Queen's  death  was  par- 
alysis, and  it  is  believed  that  she  suffered  a  slight  stroke 
before  going  to  Osborne.  The  horrors  of  the  Boer  war 
and  heavy  family  sorrows  have  made  a  great  drain  on 
her  health  and  vitality.  Her  eldest  and  favorite 
daughter,  Empress  Frederick,  is  slowly  dying  of  a  parti- 
cularly painful  disease;  her  second  son,  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  died  not  long  ago  after  the  suicide  of  his 
only  son,  the  Queen's  grandson  ;  another  grandson. 
Prince  Christian  Victor,  was  a  \ictim  of  the  Boer  war; 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenburg,  the  husband  of  the  Queen's 
youngest  daughter,  Beatrice,  died  off  the  coast  of  Africa 
a  few  years  ago.  Finally,  the  death  of  I^y  Churchill, 
her  chief  attendant,  who  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  on 
Christmas  morning  was  a  great  slux'k  to  the  Queen. 
She  has  always  carried  the  cares  of  her  people  on  her 
heart.  She  has  treate<l  the  great  Engli.sh  race  as  if  it 
were  her  family,  and  this  is  one  secret  of  the  almost 
unparalleled  afft'ction  in  which  she  has  been  held. 

The  news  from  South  Africa  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
Boers,  since  their  invasion  of  Cap<-  Colony,  have  been 
carrying  on  guerilla  warfare,  and  in  widely  scattered 
bands  manage  to  elude  the  British  forces  and  appear 
in  unexpected  places,  capturing  small  posts  and  damag- 
ing railways  and  other  property.  Ix)rd  Kitchent-r  has 
asked  for  30,000  mounted  tr»)ops,  to  which  Cana<ia  and 
the  other  colonies  will  contribute  their  quota." 

The  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  in  their  me<-twi|»  with 
the  foreign  envoys  on  February  Mi,  at  IVkin,  subniitlc<l 
the  names  of  twelve  prominent  Chinese  officials  for 
punishment,  either  by  dea'h  or  l>anislinient,  as  a  n-par 
ation  for  recent  outrnges  and  for  ccmnivnnce  with  the 
Boxers.  Aff^airs  in  China  have  l)e<'n  iiuiet,  and  it  i« 
hoped  that  a  peaceful  solution  of  difficulties  will  won 
be  reached. 

The  first  session  of  the  ninth  Canadian  parliament 
was  opened  at  ( )ttaw8,  Thursday,  February  7th.  Mr. 
Bro«ieur  has  l>een  elected  speaker.  K.  L.  Borden,  of 
Halifax,  has  been  chosen  by  the  Conservative*  a«  their 
party  leader. 
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A  Curious  Geographical  Blunder. 

The  Movement  Geographique  has  recently  published 
a  long  article  about  a  curious  geographical  blunder 
relating  to  South  America.  The  Tocantins  River  has 
been  regarded  as  merely  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  an  independent  river  basin. 
The  writers  on  geography  are  only  just  beginning  to 
treat  the  Tocantins  as  an  independent  hydrographic 
basin.  It  rises  far  to  the  south  and  has  a  great  tribu- 
tary, the  Araguaya,  which  is  even  larger  than  the 
Tocantins.  The  joint  streams  form  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  continent  wifch  a  width  for  a  long  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles,  but  the  river  is  so  impeded  by 
rapids  that  it  is  not  available  for  navigation  until  it 
widens  into  the  great  estuary  on  which  Para  stands. 
The  Tocantins  does  not  mingle  in  any  degree  with  the 
Amazon  and  they  reach  the  sea  about  40  miles  from 
each  other.  The  chief  reason  why  the  erroneous  iden- 
tification of  the  Tocantins  system  with  the  Amazon 
basin  has  so  long  been  perpetuated  seems  to  be  that  the 
Tocantins  basin  is  closely  related  with  that  of  the 
Amazon  tributary  to  the  west,  inasmuch  as  both  flow 
from  the  same  slope  and  in  the  same  direction.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  water  from  the  Amazon  does,  how- 
ever, enter  the  Tocantins  through  seven  narrow  arms  of 
the  Amazon  delta.  This  does  not,  however,  make  the 
two  rivers  belong  to  the  same  system. — Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 


'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


A  correspondent  asks  the  Review  to  give  an  account 
of  the  war  in  China — its  causes,  events,  and  results. 
This  would  take  up  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to 
it  in  a  single  number.  The  "  Current  Events  "  column 
in  the  Review  from  month  to  month  has  contained 
records  of  the  war. 


F.  F. — What  British  history  will  be  used  for  beginuers  in 
New  Brunswick  schools  in  place  of  the  synopsis  of  history  in 
the  late  series  of  readers  ? 

A  book  containing  outlines  of  British  and  Canadian 
history  is  being  prepared  and  will  be  ready  on  the  re- 
opening of  schools  in  August. 


H.  J.  P. — Please  recommend  a  suitable  book  on  drawing. 
If  a  book  for  the  teacher's  use  is  required,  then 
perhaps  no  better  book  could  be  recommended  than 
"New  Methods  in  Education."  (Art,  Real  Manual 
Training,  Nature  Study),  by  .1.  Liberty  Tadd  ;  pages 
456,  7i  X  10|  in.;  .$3.00.  Philadelphia.  For  the  pupils' 
use,  the  best  is  a  blank  book,  and  the  best  models  are 
simple  natural  objects.  Any  series  of  school  drawing 
books  may   be  used   to  show    the   pupils   how   artists 


express  ideas — technique.  Within  certain  limits,  the 
less  there  is  of  drawing  from  the  copy  and  the  more 
from  the  object,  the  better  the  result,  even  when  the 
teacher  does  not  know  much  of  the  subject. 

A  very  good  series  of  model  lessons  in  drawing  may 
be  found  in  The  First  Elements  of  Science  arranged  as 
Observation  Lessons  and  correlated  with  Drawing, 
published  in  six  parts  by  Macmillan  it  Co.,  London. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.  For  sale  by  T.  C.  Allen  &  Co., 
Halifax. 


H.  A.  W. — What  was  Queen  Victoria's  family  name? 

Rulers  usually  discard  family  names,  and  are  known 
by  their  Christian  names  coupled  with  title  or  the  name 
of  the  place  ruled  over.  The  family  name  of  the  Queen, 
it  is  generally  believed,  is  Guelph,  and  that  of  her  royal 
husband,  which  of  course  she  never  assumed,  was  Wettin. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Miss  Mary  Caswell,  teacher  at  Lord's  Cove,  Deer 
Island,  has  secured  a  set  of  chemical  apparatus  and 
minerals  for  the  school.  Through  Miss  Caswell's  efiforts 
the  school  where  she  previously  taught  procured  a  similar 
set,  which  is  still  in  good  order. 


The  Convent  schools  at  Chatham  and  Campbellton 
have  recently  purchased  apparatus  and  material  for 
teaching  elementary  science;  also  the  school  at  Stanley 
Village,  now  taught  by  Mr.  Clarence  Sansom. 


Miss  Marion  R.  Atkinson  has  taken  charge  of  the 
school  at  Weldon,  Albert  Co.  On  taking  her  departure 
from  CurryviUe  school,  where  she  had  been  teaching  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  her  scholars  presented  her 
with  a  handsome  silver  jewelry  case. 


In  the  death  of  Miss  Miller,  principal  of  Alexandra 
school,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  has  lost  one  of  its  best- 
known  and  most  respected  teachers.  In  a  resolution  of 
condolence,  the  school  board  very  truly  says  of  her : 
"  Miss  Miller  was  a  most  faithful  and  efficient  teacher 
in  the  service  of  this  board  for  the  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  thirty  of  which  she  was  principal  of  Bruns- 
wick street,  now  Alexandra  school,  during  a  part  of 
which  time  it  supplied  more  teachers  to  the  public 
schools  than  any  high  school  in  the  province.  She  was 
always  characterized  by  that  gentleness,  that  singleness 
of  purpose,  refinement  of  manner  and  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, which  made  her  helpful  to  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact." 


Inspector  Roscoe  has  done  valuable  service  to  the 
cau.se  of  education  in  Nova  Scotia  by  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  teachers'  institutes.  He  has  succeeded 
in  awakening  a  professional  interest  in  establishing  an 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  teachers  of  his  district,  which 
must  greatly  enhance  their  value  to  their  respective 
schools.     The  teachers  of  West  Cornwallis,  not  content 
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with  a  meeting  once  a  year,  have  formed  a  local  associa- 
tion, to  meet  once  a  fortnight  in  Berwick,  reference  to 
which  has  Ijeen  already  Mia<le  in  the  Ubvikw.  The 
ofticers  for  the  present  quarter  are  :  Prenident,  J.  Willis 
Mivrgeson ;  Vice-president,  P.  J.  Shaw  ;  Secretary- 
treasurer,  Ix>ttie  Chute. 


The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Annapolis  and  Uighy 
Counti.'s,  will  be  held  at  Digby  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
April. 


The  RuviBW  has  received  from  the  Dartmouth  Public 
Kindergarten  a  pretty  memorial  tablet  in  purple  and 
black,  the  children's  afiectionate  token — "In  memory 
of  our  beloved  Queen,  Victoria — 1837-1901." 


Classes  in  French  and  German  are  to  be  formed 
shortly  in  the  Truro  Normal  School.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Soloan  will  conduct  the  tJerman  class  and  Mr. 
Benoit  the  French  one.  There  will  be  little  attempt  at 
teaching  grammatical  principles,  the  main  attention 
being  directed  toward  the  correct  use  of  the  languages 
in  conversation. — A'.  S.  Normal. 


Inspector  Mersereau  is  visiting  the  schools  in  Glou- 
cester County  this  month  from  Shippegan  to  Bathurst, 
after  which  he  will  go  up  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur  to  Campbellton. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


We  are  jj;lii<I  to  welcome  a  book  of  tliis  character'  from  a  Cana- 
dian publishing  house.  First,  because  in  beauty  of  page  and 
illustration,  and  in  typographical  excellence,  it  is  the  equal  of 
any  published  elsewhere.  (And  long  ago,  even  late  in  the  last 
century,  Canadian  books  were  not  always  models  of  excellence, 
typographically).  In  the  second  place,  because  of  its  matter. 
It  is  a  miniature  history  of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  sj^HJcial 
value  to  us,  as  it  group.-  among  the  great  achievements  of  the 
Empire  some  of  the  most  inspiring  pages  of  our  Canadian 
history.  "  The  History  of  the  Union  .Jack,"  says  Mr.  Cumber- 
land, "grew  out  of  a  pajier  principally  intended  to  inform  my 
boys  of  how  the  Union  .Jack  of  our  Empire  grew  into  it^  present 
form,  and  how  the  olours  and  groupings  of  its  parts  are  con- 
nected with  our  government  and  hist<5ry,  so  that  through  this 
knowledge  the  flag  itself  might  speak  to  them  in  a  way  it  had 
not  done  before."  Mr.  Cumberland  has  done  a  great  service 
to  the  tejichers  of  Canada,  and  our  ho|ie  is  that  this  book  may 
find  its  way  into  their  hands.  It  will  i|uickcn  in  every  rojidor 
a  truer  patriotism  and  a  better  teaching  of  it. 

The  declaration  on  the  frontitpieco  of  this  volume  of  selec- 
tions' may  give  us  a  clue  to  their  character  :  "  To  (Jeo.  I'almer 
Hyde,  whose  recurrent  clamor  for  '  a  piece  to  speak  '  taught  me 
what  to  put  in,  and  whoso  scornful  rejection  of  the  '  babyish ' 
or  '  dry '  taught  me  what  to  leave  out,  this  book  is  affection- 


'  HisTOKV  or  THE  Union  Jack.  How  it  (Jrew  and  What  It 
Is.  By  Barlow  Cumberland,  .M.  A.  Illustrate<l.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  index.  Cloth.  Pages  .324. 
Price,  SI. 50.      Wm.  Briggs,  publisher,  Toronto. 

'  School  Speaker  and  Reader.  By  Wm.  DeWitt  Hyde, 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  (.'loth  ;  (uiges  474.  Price  90 
oents.     Oinn  A  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  .Mass. 


ataly  dedicated."     Probably   if    i  rli 

were  consulted  in  the  making  up  uf  rvulem.  ae  h« 

callwl  u|)on  to  l«wud  the  lock  u(  iut«»t  in  i;"'!       ■  "R 

their  |nrt,  or  that  vicioiu  t«udeiify  lo  rcxui  what  i*  waak, 
insipid  and  tronhy,  instead  of  what  i*  «troii|;  aiul  pura,  aa  wall 
as  entertaining.  It  would  certainly  be  a  ({ood  pUii  -anti  bocd* 
writers  uf  childrvii's  books  liavo  adii|>le<l  it  l<>  r<:a<l  otcr  tt>e 
prtNluctiiin  U>  a  snmll  but  M-le<:t  juvcnde  otunt',  uiul  on  ihrir 
verdict  give  it  tu  the  world,  ur  withhold  it.  Wc  knuw  an 
e<litor'revicwer  who  getii  his  twclvc-ycarolddaught4:r  to  rrcurd 
her  iinpiessioiis  uf  curtain  book*  before  commitliiiK  hi*  own 
estimate  of  them  Ut  |ui|>er. 

To  return  to  .Master  lieorge  Palmer  Hyde:  We  »rc  much 
more  interested  in  the  c-unteiitii  of  this  book  nince  we  know 
that  ho  had  a  hand  in  it.  The  (ireaident  of  a  college  mif/kl, 
perchance,  admit  something  "drj-"  or  commonplace  info  a 
book  of  selcctionn,  although  he  would  iiatumlly  In  de|>emle>l 
u[K>n  to  exclude  the  "  Imbyish"  clement.      But  >■  '     -  to 

the  instincts  of  .Master  (ieorge,    even   though    '  .t't 

ipse  ilixil  was  the  final   court  of  appeal.     Oficnii  •    at 

random,   under  the  head  of    Nature,   wo  find   -    -  m 

Frank  Bolles,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  .John  Burroughs  ■  'n- 

Thompson,  and  others — short  extracts,  but  each  .;''•• 

youth's  lively  imagination  and  depicting  scenes  lUuntrativo  of 
the  healthfulness,  attractivenosa  and  manlinesH  of  oul-<loor 
life.  Then  follow  (lassjiges  dealing  with  history,  patriotivm, 
peace,  and  finally  some  selections,  none  of  them  trite  or 
"ephemeral,  under  the  head  of  Humor,  Sentiment  and  RcBoction. 
In  all  of  these  there  is  something  that  youth  can  appreciate. 
and  that  will  shape  life  and  chonictcr. 

Here  is  a  little  work  of  low  price'  which,  if  it  does  not  tend 
to  improve  spelling,  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  book.  It 
surls  out  with  the  fundamental  iilea  that  the  secret  of  succcM 
in  learning  to  spell  is  concentnitcd  and  wi«olv  dimcte't  clfort 
on  words  that  are  likely  to  l>e  miss|ielle<l,  and  on  the  lelU'ni 
where  the  mistake  is  likely  to  be  inailc.  It  conUins  6.5«W 
carefully  gnidcd  wonls  in  common  use  and  difficult  to  r\tti\\, 
not  necessarily  to  be  assignol  for  home  study,  but  which  moy 
be  made  interesting  class  lesson^  m.  the  fine  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meanings  in  words. 

The  second  book  of  America's  Story'  follows  clostly  upon 
the  beginner's  liook,  and  is  written  in  the  same  ottrnctivo  and 
interesting  manner.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  great  di.-coverer» 
and  explorers  from  the  time  of  Lcif  Enc*jn  to  Henry  Hud-^n. 
It  i)ortravs  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  SpanUh,  the  simple  life 
and  customs  of  the  aUrigincs,  ami  the  sturdy  i.-m|-^^r  ..f  the 
early  Kiiglish  and  Dutch  navigators. 

The  essential  principles  of  English  gnimmar  art  ».'ry  clearly 
and  accurately  set  forth  in  the  work  Uforeus.'  Tl;^ 
simple  and  natural  development  of  the  sentcnco 
of  illustnition  enforces  every  sUtcmeiit.  The 
words,  conjugation  of  the  verb,  treatment  of  the  pfc-licatc.  are 
clearly  set  forth.  The  book  will  help  ovory  industrious  ftu- 
dent  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  English  language. 

~Tp^N«i^s's  New  PRAmcAi.  Srri.i.ER.     Cloth      I*'  l«S«fc 

Pricr*.  cent,.     1).  C.  Heath  *  Co..  publisher,,  lio.ton    M««. 

'Americas  Stohv  r..R  Amikioas  <hii.i.r«n.  V  "1-  M-     By 

Mara  L.  Pratt.     (In  five  volumes).     Cloth.     I6<»  ,«ge.. 


rr  IS  a 
ic« 
of 


Price 


411  cent*.      D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.,  publisher,.  Boston.  Ma- 

.The  Ussestia.^  or  the  ENn...Mi  ««r"'":'l-  ^^  ^'V;  ^• 
MncEwnn.  A.  M.  Cloth.  .140  i-ige-.  Pnce  . ii  cent..  U.  C. 
Heath  .*  Co  .  publisher-,  Boston,  .Ma«». 
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A  series  of  problems  in  physics,  useful  for  review,  are  given 
in  this  convenient  little  book. ' 

The  author  of  this  treatise  on  qualitative  analysis'  gives  us 
a  happy  medium  between  the  voluminous  exercises  and  the 
siieleton  treatment  hitherto  almost  entirely  in  vogue.  He 
presents  us  with  a  course,  applied  and  verified  in  his  own  labor- 
atory, at  once  practical  and  having  for  its  aim  to  prepare  the 
student  for  advance  work  at  a  college  or  university. 

The  selections  in  this  beautifull3'  printed  reader'  are  those 
that  may  well  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  They  are 
not  only  interesting  and  fascinating  to  children,  but  all  the 
selections  are  chosen  with  distinct  objects  in  view — to  encourage 
honor,  duty,  obedience,  tenderness,  love,  loyalty,  and  the 
practice  of  these  and  other  virtues. 

In  the  Mantle  of  Elijah,  <  by  Zangwill,  we  have  a  book 
written  with  considerable  vigor  and  presenting  many  phases 
of  the  English  political  and  social  hfe  of  to-day.  Here  we  see 
the  game  of  politics,  the  craft  of  statesmanship,  the  discussion 
of  an  empire's  responsibility,  its  strength  and  weakness  when 
faced  with  war.  The  book  is  filled  with  striking  character, 
ieation. 

A  glance  at  the  title  of  the  books  here  named"  will  show  the 
excellent  taste  and  judgment  made  in  selecting  subjects  for 
children's  reading.  "The  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  by 
Ruskin;  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  by  Dean  Swift;  "TheAdventures 
of  Ulysses,"  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  others,  are  too  well  known 
as  classics  to  need  more  than  a  reference  here.  The  numbers 
of  this  series  are  issued  fortnightly,  well  printed,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  and  edited  by  prominent  educators  and  men  of 
letters. 

The  Riverside  Art  Series.  Number  5,*^  contains  a  portrait  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  a  collection  of  fifteen  pictures  from  car- 
bon p.vQts  of  the  eminent  painter.  Estelle  M.  Hurll  contributes 
an  introduction  and  intt>^prci/ai,ion  of  the  pictures,  among  the 
most  striking  of  which  are  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  The  Straw- 
berry Girl,  Angels'  Heads,  Master  Crewe  as  Henry  VIII.  The 
series  is  an  admirable  reproduction  and  is  in  itself  a  work  of 
art.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Murillo  Collection  in  Num- 
ber Six  of  the  same  series,  chiefly  on  religious  subjects.  The 
value  of  these  quarterly  productions  at  such  a  low  price  can 
scarcely  be  estimated,  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  school 
and  home  the  masterpieces  of  the  world's  art,  with  judicious 
interpretations,  making  their  educational  usefulness  complete. 


'  One  Thousand  Problems  in  Physics.  By  W.  H.  Snyder, 
A.  M.,  and  Irving  0.  Palmer,  A.  M.  Cloth.  Pages  142.  Price 
55  cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

'  An  Elementary  Tuhatise  on  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis.  By  J.  F.  Sellers,  A.  M.  Cloth.  Pages  160.  Price 
80  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,   Mass. 

'  Stickney's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader.  Cloth.  Pages 
mi.     Price  60  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 

■>  The  Mantle  of  Elijah,  by  I.  Zangwill.  Cloth.  Pages 
459.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50.  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.  Limited, 
Toronto. 

"Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics  :  Shakespeare's  A  Mid- 
summer Night'n  Dream  :  Ruskiii's  The  Kin;/  of  the  Ooldev  River; 
Swift's  Gu/liver'n  Travels,  Parts  I.  and  II.;  Lamb's  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Ulysses  ;  The  Wonderful  Chair :  Six  Nursery  Classics; 
The  Story  of  a  Short  Life;  Eyes  and  No  Eyes.  Paper.  10  cents 
each.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers. 

«  Riverside  Art  Series.  No.  H,  Sir  Jo.thun  Beynolds.  No. 
6,  Murillo.  With  collection  of  fifteen  pictures  and  a  portrait 
of  each  painter.  Issued  (luarterly.  Price  30  cents  each. 
Yearly  subscription  $1.00. 


No  historical  writer  had  a  greater  power  than  Macaulay  to 
make  personages  and  events  pass  before  the  eye  as  in  life. 
This  pictorial  sense,  added  to  his  genius,  his  knowledge  of 
history,  his  honesty  as  a  man  and  an  author,  gives  a  rare  value 
to  his  writings.  All  these  qualities  are  brought  out  in  the 
subject  of  the  present  essay.  Lord  Clive  ;'  and  the  rise  of  that 
hero  from  a  low  estate  to  a  position  of  commanding  greatness 
was  a  fit  subject  for  the  genius  of  the  essayist. 

In  the  Riverside  Literature  Series'  we  have  excellent  select- 
ions from  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow,  with  introductory  notes, 
useful  for  supplementary  reading. 

The  Stories  of  my  Four  Friends]^  is  a  series  of  beautiful 
pictures  from  nature  rendered  more  attractive  by  unique 
illustrations.  The  "Four  Friends "  are  the  four  seasons  per- 
sonified, and  these  "  friends"  weave  into  stories  the  wonderful 
workings  of  nature. 

The  author  of  this  book''  aims  to  teach  the  facts  of  nature 
by  a  series  of  stories  and  illustrations  adapted  to  the  child's 
understanding.  He  has  succeeded  very  well  in  impressing  the 
fact  of  care  and  mutual  dependence  of  all  living  things, 
from  human  beings  to  plants.  But  we  would  like  the  book 
better  if  certain  childish  things  had  been  left  out.  There  is 
no  need  of  "  Mrs."  Whitebear,  "  Mrs."  Puss,  etc.,  to  arouse  a 
child's  interest. 

This  is  a  very  suggestive  and  easily  adapted  plan  of  work 
for  the  study  of  animal  hfe.''  It  gives  due  attention  to  the 
study  of  life  and  habits  as  well  as  to  anatomy.  The  experiments 
are  attractive,  easily  worked,  and  fitted  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  young  students.  It  represents,  as  fairly  as  its  small  compass 
will  allow,  the  results  of  the  latest  scientific  investigation. 

The  first  steps  in  reading^  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
images,  not  words,  recognizing  that  the  thought  is  the  reality 
and  the  sentence  its  outward  expression.  The  material  for 
thought  is  gathered  from  action-.sentences,  games  and  stories, 
thus  arousing  interest  and  making  easy  and  natural  the  process 
of  reading.  Songs  are  added,  and  the  child's  experience  used 
to  secure  dramatic  expression  in  reading. 

The  Kipling  Reader'  is  something  of  a  novelty  in  readers, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  would  like  to  have  within 
a  small  compass  a  variety  of  .selections  showing  the  genius  of 

1  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive.  Edited  and  annotated  by 
A.  M.  Williams,  M.  A.  Cloth.  Pages  134.  Price  50  cents. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London.  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  publishers. 

=  Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  145,  The  Oentle  Boy 
and  Other  Tales,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  No.  146,  Giles 
Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms  (a  Play)  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
With  notes.  Issued  quarterly.  Single  numbers  15  cents. 
Yearly  subscription  (4  numbers)  50  cents. 

'  The  Stories  of  My  Four  Friends.  By  Jane  Andrews. 
Editedby  Margaret  A.  Allen.  Cloth.  Pages  100.  Illustrated. 
Price  45  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 

••  Mother  Nature's  Children.  By  Allen  W.  Gould.  Cloth. 
Pages  261.     Price  70  cents.     Publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"  Studies  of  Animal  Life.  By  H.  E.  Walter,  W.  Whitney, 
F.  C.  Lucas,  three  Chicago  high  school  teachers.  Cloth. 
Pages  106.  Price  50  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers, 
Boston. 

•^  The  Thought  Reader,  Book  I.  By  Maud  M.  Summers, 
Principal  of  the  Goethe  School,  Chicago.  Cloth.  Pages  114. 
Price  .35  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

'  The  Kiplino  Reader.  Selections  from  the  Books  of 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Cloth.  Pages  244.  Price  Is.  9d.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  publishers. 
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Kipling.  Tlie  coiitciius  ciiilinico  four  TbIcs  of  the  Anglo 
Indians,  five  selections  of  An);lo. Indian  Verse*,  cigtit  Indian 
Storied,  and  three  Songs  of  the  Knglisli. 

There  is  much  in  the  Story  of  American  HisU)rj''  to  com 
mend  it  to  the  young  reader.  It  is  well  printixl,  with  excel 
lent  illustratinns,  and  written  in  a  pleading  ntylo.  It  in 
intended  for  earlier  grades  in  schooln,  and  containH  leading 
events  of  certjiin  periotis  and  the  personal  nchievement>i  of 
representative  men  of  the  nation. 

We  have  receivetl  the  following  :  KmjlUh  S/irllinij.  Price 
10  cents,  published  by  the  Ben  Kranklin  Comimny,  Chicago, 
containing  examples  of  amended  forms  in  s[ielling,  "  Sum 
newspa|)er8  nze  sum  of  these  amended  forms,  ct<'  "  We  prefer 
the  old  style  a  "  litl"  longer. 

Ilenlh'n  M'llhemaliral  Monmiiaiih^  in  four  [Mirts,  price  IM 
cents  each,  IJ.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Boston,  gives  the  solution  of 
.some  famous  geometrical  theorems  and  ]iroVjlem8,  useful  for 
teachers  of  mathematics,  as  they  present  freshly  written  and 
interesting  monographs  ujotu  the  history,  theory  and  methods 
of  teaching. 

Monlhly  Frotji-m"  Text  Pa/ierK,  price  3d  each,  give  test  (|ue8- 
tions  for  promotion  in  arithmetic,  useful  for  review.  Also, 
Qutxtioni  in  Algehrn  for  elementary  schools.  In  parts,  price 
6d  each. 

Macmillan'i  Bfiiitliworl;  Copybooks,  price  -Id  each,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  London,  contain  designs  to  be  studied  and  then  copied 
from  memory  :  also  spaces  for  the  insertion  of  original  designs. 
An  artistic  series,  with  full  directions  for  work. 

The  Keir  Eiujlund  Primer  (reproduced),  (iinn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
A  carefully  prepared  facsimile  of  the  primer  used  in  New 
England  in  the  18th  century.  The  antique,  old  fashioned 
letters  and  style,  and  time-9taine<l  paper,  make  the  production 
a  curious  and  interesting  one. 

\Ve  have  received,  through  the  courtesy  of  Supt.  Mason  6. 
Stone,  the  Vermont  School  Report,  which  presents  an  interest- 
ing view  of  education  in  that  state. 


The  only  one  of  the  three  intended  for  elementary  clas-sics  is 
Mairet"s  la  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre'— a  very  [topular  b<K)k  in 
France.  It  was  crowned  by  the  academy.  Notes  and  vocabu- 
lary have  been  made  unusually  full.  llra'.iella  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  as  a  jjartof  the  curriculum 
in  high  schools  and  academies  in  the  United  States.  Maupas- 
sant's stories,  of  singular  beauty,  were  suggested  in  many 
cases  by  various  incidents  in  his  life. 

This  volume  '  carries  to  the  student  to  the  end  of  Quadratic 
Equations  only.  The  authors  have  aimed  at  a  full  treatment 
of  elementary  principles.     In  this  they  have  succee<led  admira- 


•  The  Story  of  Amkrhan  History.  By  Alliert  F.  Blaisdell. 
l'2mo.  Cloth:  440  imges.  Price  $1.0<J.  Fully  illustrated. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston.  Mass. 

'  MaIRKT  :  r.a  Tache  ilv  Petit  Pierre.  Edited  with  notes 
and  vocabuiarv  by  Prof.  Super.  Pp.  l.'M.  Price  3o  cenU. 
Maup.\ssant  :  Hti'it  Coiile.1  Choitis.  Selected  and  editeil  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  Elizabeth  M.  White.  Pp.  vii,  94. 
Price  2r>  cents.  De  Camakli.ne  :  llnrjelln.  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Prof.  Warren.  Pp.  xii.  16.">.  Price 
35  cents.  All  in  Heath's  .Modern  I-anguage  Series.  Boston, 
Mass.,  190tt. 

"Lonomass'Elemestabv  Algebra,  by  Wm.  G.  Constable, 
B.Sc,  B.A.,  and  Jas.  Mills,  B.A.  Longman,  Green  &  Co.. 
London.  New  York.     Pages -iKi  ^  (il.     Price  2s.  tJd. 


biy.  The  faithful  ilu>lrnt  of  average  nbdity  »l>o  u-<e>  lhi'< 
lNK>k  should  have  no  ditiiculty,  even  without  the  aid  of  • 
tcjioher,  in  mastering  the  prim-iplir^  and  in  Uying  a  perfect 
foundation  for  more  advunrctl  work.  The  <ile<-p  pUc«*  in 
bracketing,  factoring  and  complex  fractiuna  have  lieen  made 
with  easy  oscenti).  These  are  thoroughly  graded  eiainplea  in 
abunflance  and  six  tttOt  of  recapituUtory  exercii>e^.  Anmrrra 
nri'  given  covering  sixty-one  (lage*. 

BOOKS  HECKIVKh. 

The  Childhood  of  .Ii-smih.  the  Ojiiiwa.  and  xixty-four  p«n 
sketches.  By  Albert  Ernest  Jenks,  Ph.  I>.  The  Americmn 
Thrcshcrinan,  publishers,  .Madison,  Wis. 

Handbook  of  Method  for  Teaihino  Phonic  Rkadinij.  By 
Principal  MacC'alie,  LL.  I>.      The  Copp,  ("lark  Co.,  Toronto. 

(Jo.MMEKi'iAL  Kedkkatios  \su  Coix)Mai.  Tkade  I'oi.U'V.  By 
Prof.  .John  Davidson,  .M.  A.,  Ph.  1).  Swan,  Sonnonachein  ft 
Co.,  London. 

The  ForNDATioNs  of  Botany.  By  .1.  V.  Bergen,  A.  M. 
Ginn  4  Co.,  Boston. 

Ei.k.mentakv  Botany  with  Ap|>endix.  (iroomand  Penlmllow. 
The  Copp,  Clark  Com|>any,  Toronto. 

School  Ma.naoehent  and  Methods  or  Instrcction.  By 
Geo.  Collar,  B.  A.,  B.Sc,  and  Chas.  W.  Crook.  B.  A.,  B.  Sc. 
Macmillan  *  Co.,  London. 

Srhitler\  Das  Likd  VON  DER  Gixx'KE.  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co., 
Boston. 

ComeliuM  Ne)>oi'  Lives  of  .Miltiades  and  Ei-ajunonda.*. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

A  School  Grammar  OF  the  Eniilish  Lanim-ai:e.  By  Prof. 
Edward  A.  .\llen.     D.  C.  Heath  *  Co.,  Boston. 


FEBRUARY  MAGAZINES. 

The  February  Cawtdian  Mngazine  is  an  attractive  i.ssuc, 
with  five  short  stories  and  six  illustrated  articles.  The  Pa.ssing 
of  the  Contingent,  a  short  article  by  Norman  Patterson,  is  a 
fine  summary  of  the  part  played  by  our  soldiers.  The  illus 
trations  show  the  celebrations  in  Halifax,  .Montrral  and 
Toronto.  .Martin.!.  Gritlin,  Parliamentary  Librarian,  «ritc«  of 
Darwin  S|>enccr,  Huxley  and  other  grejit  men  of  the  century, 
under  the  title,  Dying  S|)eechc«  and  Confessions  of  the  Nine 
teenth  Century.  .  .  .The  Allaulir Moiilhly  contains  some  bright 
and  clever  articles,  among  which  are  a  criti(|ue  on  Ix)rd  Roae- 
berry's  book,  the  I.Ast  Phase  of  Napoleon,  by  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith  :  The  Eleventh  Hour,  a  story  by  Basil  King,  the  scene 
of  which  is  [lartly  laid  in  Quebec  ;  a  century  of  American  Dip 
lomacy,  by  Prof.  S.  M.  MacVane,  and  Reminiscences  of  Huxley, 
by  John  Fipko....Tbe  .Midwinter  Fiction  Number  of  the 
Cenluri/  (February)  contains  the  prize  story  in  the  Crninri)'- 
third  annual  competition.  It  is  a  romantic  talc  of  .Macedonia 
called  .-Vn  Old-Woild  Wooing,  and  the  author  is  Adeline  .M.  .1. 

Jenny.    B.    A.    of  the  University   of    Wisconsin Children 

can  get  a  great  ileal  of  fun  out  of  Valentine  time.  Lina  BeanI 
shows  them  how  they  can  do  it  with  scissors  ami  (jaatc. 
Nearly  twenty  illustrations  ap(>ear  in  her  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Deiiiieulor . . .  .The  Chniilnmiiiiin  has  a  fine  table  of  con- 
tents, containing  articles  on  Victor  Hugo,  tJeography  from 
Homer  to  Columbus,  CrosscuU  for  Literary  Wayfarers,  Topics 
of  the  Hour  and  others Littell's  Lirinij  Agf  (Boston)  con- 
tains from  week  to  week  some  of  the  best  articles  from  Eng- 
lish magazines. 
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Education  Department,  N.  B. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 


The  attention  of  School  Trustees  and  Teachers  is 
directed  to  the  following  Official  Notices. 


I.    The  School  Manual  lltoi. 

The  new  School  Manual  has  V)een  mailed  to  Secretaries  of  School 
Boards  and  teachers  in  all  districts  in  which  schools  were  in  operation 
during  the  last  term.  Manuals  will  be  sent  on  application  to  any  teacher 
or  school  trustee  who  has  not  been  supplied. 

IL    School  Holidays. 

In  addition  to  the  holidays  hitherto  allowed  by  Re^julation,  the  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  following  Easter,  and  the  day  obsei'ved  as  Labor  Day, 
shall  be  reckoned  as  holidays  in  all  pubUc  schools.  In  districts  in  which 
Labor  Day  is  not  publicly  oliserved.  the  schools  may  be  kept  in  opera- 
tion as  on  other  teaching  days,  and  in  any  such  case  the  school  may  be 
closed  for  the  term  one  day  earlier.  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
having  proclaimed  Saturday,  February  2nd,  as  a  public  holiday,  on 
account  of  the  obsequies  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  the  number 
of  teaching  days  in  the  term  ending  June  ^Jnth,  1901,  will  thereby  be  re- 
duced to  120  in  country  districts,  and  119  in  the  City  of  St.  John.— See 
Regulation  20, 

III.  Empire  Day. 

Thursday,  May  23rd,  is  tn  be  obsei-ve<3  in  all  public  schools  as  Empire 
Day.— See  RegvUation  47. 

The  recent  death  of  our  late  beloved  Queen  renders  it  eminently  fit- 
ting that  Empire  Day  for  the  year  1901  shall  be  .specially  observed  as 
VICTORIA  MEMORIAL  DAY.  All  the  lessons  and  exercises  of  the 
schools  on  that  day  shoidd  have  special  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
Empu'e  during  the  Victorian  era  ;  and  to  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Victoria  the  Good  upon  the  people  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  of  the  world.  Teachers  are  requested  to  con.sult  with 
trustees  in  making  carefid  preparation  for  the  due  observance  of 
the  day. 

IV.  Departmental  Examinations. 

(a)  Closing  Examinations  for  License.— The  Closing  Examinations 
for  License,  and  for  Advance  of  Class,  will  be  held  at  the  Nonnal  School. 
Fi'edericton,  and  at  the  Grammar  School  Buildings,  in  St.  John  and 
Chatham,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  the  Ilth  day  of  June,  19(H. 

The  English  Literature  required  for  First  Class  candidates  is  Shakes- 
l>eare's  "Merchant  of  Venice,''  and  selections  from  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
Byron  as  found  in  Select  Poems,  used  in  High  Schools. 

(^>  Nonnal  School  Entrance  Examinations  and  Preliminary  Ex- 
aminations for  Advance  of  Class,-  These  examinations  will  be  held  at 
the  usual  stations  throughout  the  Province,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  July 
2nd,  190!,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  requirements  for  the  several  classes  will  be  found  on  pages  115 
and  IK)  of  tne  School  Manual. 


Candidates  are  required  t<>  give  notice  to  the  inspector  within  whose 
in.spfctoral  district  they  wish  to  be  examined  not  later  than  the  iMth  day 
"t  May.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  with  the 
iil»|'lication. 

(c)  Leavinij  Examinations.— WvXd  at  the  same  time  and  stations 
as  the  Entrance  Examinations. 

These  Examinations  are  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Com-se  of 
Study  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools  as  given  in  the  SyllabiLS  for 
(Jrades  iX,  X  and  XI. 

The  subjects  for  the  Leaving  Examinations  shall  consist  of  English 
Language.  English  Literature.  History  an(I  Geography,  Arithmetic  and 
Book  keejiing.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Botany  and  Agriculture,  with  any 
tft-o  of  the  folluwing  :  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Latin,  Greek, 
French.— i^Nine  papers  in  all.j 

(rfj  Matriculation  Examinations. —-'Vi^AOi  at  the  same  time  and 
stations  as  the  Entrance  Examinations.  The  Matriculation  Examina- 
tions are  also  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Course  of  Study  for 
Grammar  and  High  Schools  as  given  in  the  Syllabus  for  Grades  IX, 
X  and  XI. 

All  candidates  for  Matriculation  shall  take  the  following  subjects : 
Latin,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Geometry,  History  and  Geography, 
English  Language,  English  Literature,  Chemistry  ;  also,  either  Greek  or 
French  and  Natm'al  History. 

JE^^'The  attention  of  candidates  for  the  Leaving  Examinations  is 
paiticniariy  directed  to  the  changes  made  in  the  requirements.  Here- 
after the  requirements  for  the  Leaving  Examinations  will  be  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  Malricrulation  Examinations— both  being  based  on  the 
Syllabus  f.>r  (irades  IX,  X  and  XI  of  the  Grammar  School  Course,  and 
so  far  as  the  subjects  of  the  two  examinations  are  common  to  both,  the 
examination  jiapers  will  be  identical. 

In  case  there  are  pupils  in  any  of  the  High  Schools  or  Grammar 
Schools  who  have  been  making  preparation  for  the  Leaving  Examina- 
tion on  the  Syllabus  of  former  years,  special  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  nieet  theii"  wishes,  provided  early  application  be  made  on  their 
behalf. 

All  candidates  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving  Examinations 
must  send  in  their  applications  to  the  inspector  within  whose  inspectorate 
they  propose  to  be  examined,  not  later  than  the  Siith  day  of  May.  A  fee 
of  two  dollars  must  accompany  each  application.  Forms  of  application 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Inspectoi-s  or  from  ihe  Education  Office. 

The  English  Literature  Subjects  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving 
Examinations  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  First  Class  Candidates  at  the 
Closing  Examinations. 

^^The  Department  will  supply  the  necessary  stationery  to  the 
candidates  at  the  July  examinations",  and  all  answers  must  be  written 
upon  the  paper  supplied  by  the  Supervising  Examiners. 

In  the  June  examinations  the  candidates  will  supply  their  ottu 
stationery. 

Examinations  for  Superior  School  License  will  be  held  both  at  the 
June  and  July  examinations. 

The  Fii-st  Book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  will  be  required  in  both  cases. 
The  Mathematical  Paper  will  be  based  on  Wentworth's  Ti'igonometry 
and  F.  H.  Stevens''  Mensuration  for  Beginners. 

(e)  High  School  Entrance  Exaniinations.~~These  examinations  will 
be  held  at  the  several  Grannnar  and  other  High  Schools,  beginning  on 
Monday,  June  I7th,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.  Under  the  provisions  of  Regula- 
tion 4t>,  question  papers  will  be  proWded  by  the  department.  The 
principals  of  the  Grammar  and  Higli  Schools  are  requested  to  notify  the 
Chief  Superintendent  not  later  than  June  1st,  as  to  the  probable  number 
of  candidates. 

For  further  details  in  i-egard  to  the  Departmental  Examinations 
see  School  Manual,  Regulations  31.  32,  45  and  4*». 


Education  Office, 

February  5th.  1901. 


J.  R.  INCH, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Always   Read  this  Notice 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  U  piMinhed  about  tlie  10th  of 
ever;/  montk.  1/  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  icrile  to  tlie 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  it  tent  refiularln  to  sitbicribers  until  nolififMion  is 
receiied  to  ditcontinuf  and  all  arrearapes  paid. 

When  iioii  ehanie  your  address,  notifi/  u»  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  lis  tlie  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  correspondence. 
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C.WADiAN  History  Readings,  edited  and  published 
by  G.  U.  Hay,  editor  of  the  Educational  Revii;\v, 
•sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Invaluable  for  supplementary  reading.  Contains  3.50 
piges  of  bright,  interesting,  stirring  sketches  of  Cana- 
dian  History.      A  teacher  writes  : 

"Your  beautifully  bjunil  roluine  of  Readiiifrs,  with  the 
maps,  illustrations  and  intoicsting  stories  from  Canadian 
History,  was  a  delightful  .surprise  to  my  scholars.  We  had 
heard  the  Readings  praised  very  highly,  but  the  half  was  not 
told." 

SuBSCRiisEHS  should  carefully  examine  the  number 
after  the  name  on  their  Review  address.  This  shows 
to  what  date  the  Review  is  paid  for.  Thus  the  number 
166  shows  that  their  subscription  is  paid  to  April  1st, 
1991;  1G8  to  June  1st  ;  170  to  August  l.st ;  174  to 
December  1st,  and  .so  on. 

We  have  an  interesting  description  of  I.eland  Stan- 
ford University   for   publication   from   the   pon  of  Mr. 


S.  A.  Starratt,  of  Yarmouth,  who  is  taking  a  course  at 
that  university  this  year.  Mr.  Starratt's  bright  letters 
in  the  Yarmouth  Ilentld  have  had  many  interested 
readers   who  will  l>e  glad  to  hear    of  his  future  succet-s. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Journal  of  Education  for  Octol>ci 
has  an  error  in  its  calendar.  The  schools  will  close  a 
week  earlier  in  July  than  indicated.  It  will  be  cor- 
rected in  the  April  issue.  Attention  is  also  directed  to 
the  otlicial  notices  on  another  page. 


On  the  subject  of  temperance,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  president  of  the  World's  Temperance 
Congre.ss,  has  this  to  say  ;  "  There  remains  one  enemy 
to  be  encountered,  in  the  indifference  of  men  in  general, 
and  even  of  very  good  men,  to  the  duty  of  helping  thase 
who  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  drink." 

Number  two  of  the  "  Classics  for  Canadian  Children  " 
series,  published  by  A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  of  Halifa.\, 
will  be  ready  early  in  April.  The  number  will  be 
made  up  of  stories  from  English  history,  drawn  from 
tlie  most  interesting  scenes  and  characters. 


The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  has  been  received.  It  is  an  interesting  report  of 
a  most  useful  institution.  The  attendance  for  la.st  year 
was  117.  Under  Principal  Eraser's  wise  and  energetic 
management  the  institution  is  becoming  more  efficient 
each  year,  and  is  doing  an  incalculable  service  in  train- 
ing for  a  useful  and  happy  life  those  whose  misfortune 
would  otherwise  render  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to 
their  friends. 


The  appointment  of  Principal  Anderson  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  Prince  Edward  Island  removes 
from  the  ranks  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  Canada. 
Eor  many  years  at  the  head  of  Prince  of  Wales  College 
and  Normal  School,  he  has  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring the  present  generation  of  teachers  for  their  work, 
and  will  now,  as  the  executive  head  of  the  department 
of  education,  have  the  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
results  of  that  work.  The  well-trained  and  enthusiastic 
students  he  has  sent  to  colleges  and  universitie.s  in 
Great  Britain,    Canada  and    the    United  States,   have 
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won  for  him  and  the  institution  over  which  he  has  so 
long  and  so  honorably  presided,  a  reputation  that  few 
have  enjoyed.  As  superintendent  of  education,  he  will 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  a  knowledge  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  province,  gained  from  long 
experience  and  faithful  work.  Prince  Edward  Island 
may  well  be  proud  that  she  has  at-  the  head  of  her 
educational  affairs  a  man  who  has  been  so  long  identi- 
fied with  her  schools,  —  one  who  is  pos.sessed  of  excellent 
executive  ability,  fine  scholarly  attainments,  and  an 
honorable  record. 


Manual  Training". 


Manual  training  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
Nova  Scotia.  About  ten  years  ago  a  manual  training 
school  was  established  in  Halifax.  The  first  teacher 
was  Lee  Russell,  B.Sc,  of  Worcester,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  that  town.  In 
order  to  assist  the  school  commissioners  in  demonstra- 
ting the  advantages  of  this  new  subject,  the  government 
gave  a  grant  of  $700  for  two  successive  years. 

Mr.  Russell  was  successful,  and  the  experiment  gave 
so  much  satisfaction  that  he  was  taken  to  the  Normal 
School  at  Truro,  so  that  all  the  teachers  in  training  there 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  new  ideas.  Although  the 
government  grant  was  withdrawn,  being  required  at 
the  Normal  School,  yet  the  Halifax  School  Board  em- 
ployed Mr.  Nelson  Gardner,  who  is  still  carrying  on  the 
work  so  auspiciously  begun. 

About  two  years  after  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  Halifax,  another  school  was  established  in 
Wolfville.      It  has  also  been  very  successful. 

Finding  that  the  training  of  the  hand  was  good  for 
boys,  the  women  of  Halifax  thought  that  some  such 
training  would  be  equally  good  for  the  girls.  After 
much  opposition  they  succeeded,  in  1897,  in  inducing 
the  School  Board  to  take  over  a  school  of  cookery, 
which  they  had  established  with  Miss  Helen  N.  Bell,  a 
graduate  of  South  Kensington,  as  teacher. 

Influenced  by  the  results  of  Mr.  Russell's  teaching  at 
the  Normal  School,  also  by  the  pioneer  work  in  Halifax, 
and  by  the  reports  from  other  countries,  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  was  convinced  that  the  time  had 
come  when  hand  work  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  school 
should  be  encouraged  by  government  grants.  Last 
year,  accordingly,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  grant- 
ing fifteen  cents  for  every  lesson  of  two  and-a-half  hours, 
or  about  six  dollars  per  year  for  each  pupil  in  regular 
attendance  at  cookery  or  wood-work — a  most  generous 
allowance,  not,  however,  to  exceed  ?600  in  any  one 
section.  An  amendment  now  before  the  hou.se  provides 
twice  thi?  amount  to  Halifax  on  account  of  its  larger 
population,  and  to  Truro  as  the  seat  of  the  Normal  School. 


Such  liberal  provision  having  been  made  by  the 
government,  just  at  the  time  when  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald 
is  establishing  manual  training  schools  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, will  be  doubly  effective  in  making  education 
more  practical  and  better  suited  to  modern  requirements 
and  ideas. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  F.  B.  I.  C,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  manual  training  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  Miss 
M.  D.  Patterson,  principal  of  the  Truro  school  of  domestic 
science.  They  each  have  able  assistants.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Smith,  B.  Sc,  is  principal  of  the  school  of  agriculture, 
and  a  member  of  the  Normal  School  staff.  These 
departments  are  affiliated  with  the  Normal  School,  so 
that  every  teacher  trained  at  that  institution  carries 
back  to  the  country  an  accurate  and  clear  idea  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  leading  industries,  besides 
some  practical  skill,  and  the  greatly  improved  mental 
culture  that  results  when  the  motor  and  executive 
activities  are  trained  in  conjunction  with  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  sesthetic  faculties. 

We  had  the  pleasure  a  few  weeks  ago  of  seeing  these 
various  departments  in  active  operation.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  sight,  and  a  great  change  from  the  old 
regime  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  enthusiasm  and  ab 
sorbing  interest  of  the  students,  old  and  young,  the 
accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  work,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  faculties  of  some  students,  hitherto  accounted 
dull,  were  awakened — all  these  things  were  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  manual  training  is  no  fad,  but  has  come 
to  stay  and  largely  develop  as  a  necessity  arising  from 
the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life. 


In  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  no 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  manual  training  in  the 
schools.  The  establishment  of  the  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald 
manual  training  schools  at  Fredericton  and  Charlotte- 
town  should  pave  the  way  for  its  introduction  into  both 
provinces.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  there  has  been 
an  agitation  for  some  years  in  favor  of  such  training. 
When  the  agitation  becomes  strong  in  both  provinces, 
and  the  chief  industrial  centres  show  a  disposition  to 
move  in  such  an  important  matter,  the  governments 
will  undoubtedly  show  their  readiness  to  co-operate  by 
making  suitable  provision  for  it  in  the  educational 
scheme. 

St.  John,  Fredericton,  Moncton,  and  other  towns  are 
important  industrial  centres  ;  but  their  apathy  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  education  does  not  speak  well  for 
their  enterprise  or  educational  spirit.  Manual  training 
as  a  part  of  common  school  education  is  not  on  trial. 
It  has  for  many  years  been  a  fixed  and  settled  purpose, 
especially  in  those  countries  that  are  striving  for  Indus- 
trial  supremacy,  such  as  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
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Great  Britnin,  thu  United  States.  In  thene  countries 
it  is  recKgiii/.fd  tliat  the  ordinary  elementary  education 
of  the  bcliools  dues  not  prepare  the  children  of  the  mid- 
dle and  poorer  classes  for  the  duties  of  life.  And 
it  is  quite  true  that  all  children,  no  matter  what 
vocation  in  life  they  are  intended  for,  are  the  better  for 
some  eye  and  hand  training  ;  some  conception  of  those 
industrial  occupations  that  shall  give  them  more  respect 
and  sympathy  for  the  toilers  in  the  workshop  and 
factory.  The  purely  intellectual  branches  of  the  school 
would  not  sutt'i'r  bj'  the  introduction  of  manual  training, 
but  would  rather  be  beuefitted  if  au  hour  or  two  each 
week  were  spent  by  the  pupils  in  the  work -shop. 

Wherever  manual  training  has  been  introduced,  it 
has  been  successful  if  the  required  conditions  have  been 
complied  witli, —  the  chief  requisite  being  that  the 
teacher  of  manual  training  shall  be  a  teacher ;  next 
that  he  shall  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  the  mechanical  processes  in  which  he  is  to  impart 
instruction.  In  the  earl}'  years  of  its  introduction  in 
other  countries,  manual  training  was  often  in  disrepute 
because  of  the  unfitness  of  its  instructors,  either  from 
their  lack  of  skill  or  because  they  did  not  combine  the 
qualities  of  the  teacher  with  the  skill  of  the  instructor 
iti  manual  training. 

We  must  look  to  England  or  the  United  States  at 
first  for  competent  instructors. 


Teach  Children  to  Talk. 


A  gentleman  in  comparing  the  schools  in  New  Eng- 
land with  those  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  said,  among 
other  things,  that  the  pupils  in  the  former  were  taught 
to  express  themselves  with  more  ease,  fluency  and 
naturalness  than  with  us.  They  were  not  afraid  to 
express  opinions,  and  were  encouraged  to  do  so  ;  while 
in  our  schools  too  often  the  children  were  embarrassed, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  visitors,  had  a  shuffling, 
awkward  manner,  mumbled  their  words,  or  were  at  a 
loss  to  find  words  to  express  themselves. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  frame  their  thoughts 
into  language,  and  to  speak  with  ease  and  readiness. 
It  will  be  a  v.aluablc  accomplishment  in  after  life. 
Every  available  opportunity  should  be  taken  for  practice, 
not  only  in  the  lessons,  but  certain  periods  may  be 
profitably  set  apart  for  such  exercises. 

Nature-study  and  the  discussion  of  current  events 
offer  admirable  opportuiiities  ;  and  five  or  ten  minutes 
each  morning,  and  a  portion  of  Friday  afternoon  may 
be  set  apart  for  practice  in  talking — not  aimless,  dis- 
cursive talking,  but  prompt,  clear,  natural  expression  of 
opinion  on  what  the  pupils  have  seen,  heard  and  r.*ad 
about.  It  is  surprising  what  practice  will  do  to  make 
children  forget  tlieni'^elves  ;  and  if  the  subji-cts  chosen 
be  interesting  to  them,  they  will  soon  learn  to  forget 
that  they  are  talking,  and  take  part  in  discussions  with 
keen  enjoyment. 


The  Mayflower. 

The  Mayrtowcr  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  emble- 
matic flower  of  Nova  Scotia.  Attorney  General  Ix)ngley 
recently  introduced  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  that 
province  to  constitute  by  legal  enactment  this  flower  as 
the  thiral  emblem.  This  action,  it  is  understood,  is  in 
anticipation  of  a  movement  in  progress  in  Massachusetts 
to  adopt  the  Mayflower  as  the  emblem  of  that  state. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Mayflower  (Epigiea 
repens)  is  not  a  suitable  emblem  for  Massachusetts. 
First,  —it  does  not  bloom  there  in  May  but  in  April ; 
second, — it  is  not  common  in  that  state  ;  third, — it  is 
very  probable  that  the  Mayflower  of  the  Puritans  was 
not  our  Mayflower — that  is,  the  Ejnijct-a  —  but  the  Haw- 
thorn which  is  called  in  England  the  May  Flower, 
because  it  blooms  in  May.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
exliaustivelj'  treated  by  (Jeo.  F.  Matthew,  F.  H.  S.  C, 
in  a  paper  published  in  Vol.  2,  p.  'J31,  of  the  Edl'CA- 
Tio.NAL  Kkview  fur  May,  18S9. 

New  Brunswick  has  had  designs  upon  the  Mayflower 
as  an  emblem  ;  but  since  Nova  Scotia  has  the  prior 
right,  we  relinquish  our  claim.  What  the  floral  emblem 
of  New  Brunswick  is  no  one  appears  to  know  with 
certainty.  The  Review  proposes  that  the  Twin-flower 
( Linnma  hm-enJis)  be  adopted.  It  was  tlie  favorite  of 
the  great  Swedish  botanist  Linn.-eus,  after  whom  it  is 
named.  It  is  found  everywhere  throughout  the  prov- 
ince;  its  beautiful  flowers  are  in  blocm  from  July  to 
October,  its  fragrance  scents  the  woods  and  roadsides, 
and  it  is  a  delight  to  the  wayfarer.  To  be  sure  it  has 
no  historical  allusions  for  us,  but  it  has  been  celebrated 
in  verse  by  more  than  one  of  our  poets. 


Imaginative  Literature  for  the  Young. 

Biography  abounds  in  examples  of  the  great  influence 
of  suitable  literature  in  moulding  the  minds  and  in 
determining  the  future  career  of  the  young.  In  relation 
to  the  training  of  children,  the  teacher  or  the  parent 
has  no  more  important  question  to  answer  than  this  : 
What  is  the  best  literature  for  the  child  at  the  various 
stages  of  his  mental  and  moral  development  1  What- 
ever, therefore,  helps  to  throw  light  upon  this  subject 
is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

We  have  perhaps  no  educationist  who  has  studied  the 
"  Literature  of  Childhood  "  and  its  closely  allied  sub- 
ject, the  "  Childhood  of  Literature,"  more  thoroughly 
than  Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Irving,  chief  clerk  in  the  education 
office,  Halifax.  We  need  therefore  make  no  apology 
for  giving  the  following  digest  of  a  paper  read  by  him 
on  this  suViject  a  short  time  ago  before  the  Dartmouth 
Literary  Society  : 

He  begins  with  »  strong  coiiclemnation  of  the  great  mass  of 
modern  fiction  which,  when  not  demoralizing,  is  at  least 
flebilitating.  Imarrination  foinis  new  pictures  from  materials 
already  existing  in  the  mind.     How  important,  then,  that  this 
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faculty,  so  useful  in  science,  art  and  literature,  should  be 
supplied  with  a  large  stock  of  fundamental  ideas  and  concep- 
tions, clear,  correct  and  beautiful,  and  that  it  should  have  the 
exercise  needful  for  its  best  development.  Tliis  exercise  will 
be  best  obtained  from  tliose  fairy  tales  and  nursery  rhymes 
which  have  demonstrated  their  adaptability  to  child  nature  by 
their  persistence  and  universality. 

Genuine  juvenile  literature  has  a  verisimilitude  that  cannot 
be  approached  by  any  imitation,  not  even  b)'  scientiHc  experts. 
There  is  but  one  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  stories  that  appeal  most  profoundly  to  the  little  child  are 
the  literary  productions  of  the  childhood  of  the  human  race, 
and  for  that  reason  they  awaken  a  res|.)onsive  chord. 

The  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child  agrees  in  order 
and  character  with  the  development  of  the  same  faculties  in 
the  human  as  it  emerged  from  its  childhood  to  the  complex 
civilization  of  the  present. 

To  us  who  know  something  of  science,  the  statements  in 
fuiry  tales  and  nursery  rhymes  appear  crude  anrl  grotesque, 
but  to  untrained  minds  of  primitive  men  and  of  children  they 
seem  natural  and  present  no  incongruity-. 

Children  of  to-day,  like  primitive  man,  are  fond  of  jingling 
rhymes,  of  alliteration,  and  of  simple,  bold  imaginings  full  of 
action.  The  continuing  popularity  of  most  nursery  rhymes  is 
owing  to  their  possession  of  one  or  more  of  these  qualities. 

The  myth,  which  is  early  man's  attempt  at  an  e.xplanation 
of  Nature's  forces  as  manifested  in  natural  phenomena,  has  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  children  to  whose  unformed  minds 
tho.se  dreaded  or  beneficent  forces  appear  as  con.scious  agents 
of  evil  or  good.  The  better  we  untlerstand  this  universal 
belief  in  Nature  as  being  sentient,  the  more  fully  we  can 
sympathize  with  the  primitive  man's  and  the  child's  point  of 
view,  and  tlie  more  we  can  enjoy  those  ancient  myths. 

Before  the  days  of  printing,  fairy  tales  and  legends  were 
developed  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  long  winter  evenings. 
They  were  a  gradual  growth,  deriving  their  materials  from 
historical  events,  striking  natural  phenomena,  and  the  desire 
to  perpetuate  echical  teachings  deri\-ed  from  experience. 
These  stories  developed  memory,  the  poetic  instinct,  and  the 
power  of  expression.  In  olden  times  the  good  stor}-  teller  w;is 
greatly  esteemed.  fie  was  an  intellectual  force  of  a  high 
order,  supplying  the  place  now  taken  by  books,  newspapers, 
public  entertiiinments  ;  and,  to  some  extent,  public  schools. 

The  literature  that  formed  the  mental  pabulum  of  the  human 
race  in  its  infancy,  that  has  produced  inherited  tendencies  in 
our  children,  that  gives  us  a  better  insight  into  their  ideas 
regarding  Nature  than  their  explanations  or  our  own  memories 
can  supply,  and  that  always  arouse  their  interest,  such  litera- 
ture should  be  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  school  readers 
and  libraries  for  the  young. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  to  what  is  called  a  practical  edu- 
cation— science  and  mathematics  —leaves  the  imagination,  the 
love  for  the  beautiful,  and  the  wider,  nobler  sympathies 
undeveloped. 

Our  feelings  and  emotions  are  just  as  real  as  the  globe  we 
tread  on,  and  while  \ve  may  not  be  able  to  weigli  or  measure 
them,  they  intluence  our  lives  and  help  to  form  our  characters. 

If  the  study  of  good  literature,  that  is,  of  works  which  are 
the  handicraft  of  imagination  rather  than  reflection,  serves  to 
broaden  our  sympathies,  develop  our  justhetic  taste,  and 
ennoble  our  lives  by  setting  before  us  high  ideals  of  what  is 
noble  and  good — why  tlieii  sliouki  we  not  furnish  our  children 
with  stories  suited  to  their  limited  understanding,  and  drawn 
from  their  own  little  world,  that  woukl  tend  to  character 
building,  as  well  as  develop  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  is 
near  akin  to  the  good. 

Place  before  them  good,  wholesome  tales,  that  will  give 
pleasure  not  only  when  they  are  young,  but  will  leave  in  after 
years  a  fond  recollection  of  childhood's  happy  days.  Would 
you  take  from  your  little  girl  her  doll,  telling' her  that  it  was 
very  wrong  to  treat  it  as  if  it  was  a  living  being  ?  ThcTi  why 
is  it  wrong  to  read  stories  to  children,  or  allow  them  to  read 
stories  that  arc  just  on  the  same  level  of  culture  ? 

Besides  the  pleasure  obtained  liv  the  child  fiom  the  old 
classic  myth  and  legenil.  there  will  be  (levcln|)eii  a  fondness 
for  reading,  and  if  the  tales  are  judiciously  selected  they  will 
serve  as  models  of  correct  expression,  and  indiiectly  become 
ttids  in  the  acquisition  of  a  coricct  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 


Object  Lessons  and  Nature-Study. 


Bv  J.  BlilTTAl.N,  NoKMAL  ScuooL,  Fkeukkicton. 


Birds  in  School. 

Teacher,  have  you  ever  tried  to  interest  your  pupils 
in  bird  life  1  March  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  com- 
mence or  to  re-commence.  The  study  of  birds  need 
take  but  little  of  your  own  time,  or  of  your  pupils'  time 
in  school.  You  will  not  have  to  neglect  any  of  the 
"important"  subjects.  Teach  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic  as  conscientiousl}'  as  ever,  but  find 
a  few  minutes  each  week  for  the  birds,  and  most  of 
your  pupils  will  remember  you  for  it,  together  with  the 
birds  and  their  songs,  long  after  they  have  forgotten 
the  names  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII,  whetlier  love  is  a 
strong  or  a  weak  verb,  and  many  other  "  important  " 
things.  A  /etc  will  remember  these  things,  too,  but 
only  a  few.  Begin  with  two  or  three  short  talks  on 
birds. 

Topics  fc'R  Talks  on  Biuds. 

The  scarcity  of  life  out-of-doors  in  winter.  What  do 
you  miss  from  the  trees  and  fields  in  winter  1 

Where  are  the  birds  '!     Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Why  did  most  of  the  birds  go  away  1 

What  are  they  doing  now  ? 

Will  they  ever  come  back  1     Why  do  they  return  1 

What  do  they  do  here  which  they  don't  do  in  the 
South  1 

Whether  birds  are  heavier  or  lighter  than  air.  How 
they  keep  themselves  up  in  the  air. 

Which  can  maintain  themselves  longer  in  the  air — 
birds  with  shorf  or  with  loni/  wings. 

What  feathers  are  made  of. 

Whether  birds  change  their  colors,  and  how. 

What  covers  the  feet  of  birds. 

How  many  toes  a  bird  has,  and  their  use. 

What  the  bill  is  made  of — and  the  nails  or  claws. 

What  the  artns  of  birds  are  called. 

What  part  of  its  body  the  bird  uses  as  a  hand. 

After  discussing  these  and  kindred  topics,  call  upon 
the  children  to  relate  anything  they  have  learned  by 
oV).servation  about  the  food  of  birds — their  nests — their 
songs — their  affection  for  their  young. 

Try  to  arouse  or  deepen  in  their  hearts  a  kindly  feel- 
ing towards  these  buoj'ant  and  busy  creatures.  Ask 
them  what  they  think  the  world  would  be  like  without 
birds — and  wiiether  a  greater  number  of  most  kinds 
would  make  our  country  pleasanter.  Impres.s  upon 
them  the  thought  tliat  it  would  be  cruel  to  kill  a  bird 
for  sport — that  thoj'  can  loarn  much  about  tiie  birds 
without  killing  them  or  making  collections  of  their  eggs 
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— and  tlint  it  would  be  better  that  a  boy  niiuuid  never 
know  a  bird  than  that  the  poor  creature  should  die  at 
his  hand  or  be  robbed  of  its  precious  eggs. 

Then  ask  them  to  find,  by  observation,  what  binis 
remain  in  their  neighborhood  during  the  winter. 
Besides  the  domestic  fowls,  they  will  see  l)ut  few. 
Englisii  sparrows  will  lie  found  in  nearly  every  town 
and  village.  Chickadees  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
woods,  and  often  visit  the  parks  and  shade-trees  ia 
towns.  The  black-and-white  downy  woodpecker  some- 
times comes  to  town,  too.  The  active  little  nut-hatch 
may,  perchance,  be  seen,  often  with  head  downward, 
searching  the  trunks  of  trees.  Groups  or  tlocks  of 
snow  buntings— in  white  and  dusky  ;  red-polls — little 
sparrow-like  birds,  with  red  caps  and  breasts  sometimes 
stained  with  retl  ;  pine  grosbeaks  —  nearly  as  large  as 
robins — the  males  quite  red  ;  cross-bills — with  curved 
ends  of  madibles  crossed — may  be  occasionally  seen  in 
the  country,  and  even  alx>ut  the  outskirts  of  towns  and 
villages.  Tree  sparrows— with  brown  caps  such  as  the 
chipping  sparrow  wears  in  spring — may  be  seen  beside 
tlip  winter  roads.  We  have  some  other  winter  resi- 
dents ;  but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  l)ird  life  here  in 
winter. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  New  Brunswick  the 
following  common  migratory  birds  may  be  looked  for 
in  April  nearly  in  the  order  given  :  Song  sparrow, 
slate-colored  junco,  American  robin,  purple  finch  (males 
quite  red),  crow  blackbird  (purple  grackle),  rusty  black- 
bird (males  black  in  spring,  but  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding), the  tree  swallow  (white  underneath),  swamp 
robin  (hermit  thrush),  vesper  sparrow  (grass  finch), 
white- throated  sparrow  (old  Tom  Peabody).  In  the 
south  of  Nova  Scotia  and  southwestern  New  Brunswick 
the  earliest  of  the.se  birds  may  be  expected  in  the  latter 
part  of  March  —  in  the  north  of  these  provinces  not  till 
the  middle  of  April.  Some  other  song-birds  return  in 
April,  as  well  as  ducks,  geese,  and  various  other  a(iuatic 
birds. 

Encourage  the  children  to  watch  for  the  coming  of 
the  different  species,  and  to  ob.serve  carefully  and 
de.scribe  the  birds  they  see.  Help  them  to  identify 
new  arrivals  with  the  aid  of  the  descriptions  in  the 
Manual  of  Nature  I<e.ssons,  or  some  larger  book  (as 
Chapman's  Bird-I..ife).  The  colored  pictures  of  birds, 
sold  by  the  Perr}'  Pictures  Conipanj'  (Maiden,  Mass.,) 
at  two  cents  each,  will  lx>  found  very  u.seful  in  deter- 
mining birds. 

Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  when  they  have  learned 
to  distinguish  and  name  a  bird  at  sight,  their  study  is 
only  well  begun.  They  have  yet  to  learn  its  song,  its 
calls,  its  food,  when  and  where  it  builils  its  nest,  where 


it  gets  the  material,  what  it  feedH  its  young — all  they 
can  find  out  al>out  its  ways. 

Once  a  week  during  the  season  call  upon  the  pupils, 
individually,  U>  re  count  before  the  class  their  olwerva- 
tions  through  the  week. 

The  writer  will  be  glad  to  answer  through  the  Ukvikw, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  i|uestions  as  to  the  identity  of 
doubtful  birds. 


Astronomical  Notes. 


While  Mercury  was  on  show  last  month  there  were 
only  two  clear  evenings  here,  and  one  of  tliem  was  none 
so  very  clear  either.  The  other  was  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  IVtli,  and  it  was  perfect.  Mercury  was 
bright  enough  to  show  up  easily  to  the  nake<l  eye  only 
twenty  minutes  after  sunset,  and  his  brilliant  white  disc 
nickered  in  the  western  sky  for  over  an  hour  after  that. 
There  was  nothing  more  conspicuous  in  sight  except 
Mars  and  the  Dog-star.  As  Mars  came  up  over  the 
tree-tops  in  the  east  that  evening,  he  was  flickering  too  ; 
a  much  rarer  thing  for  him  to  be  caught  doing  (so  far 
as  my  experience  goes)  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  N'enus  or 
Mercury  when  they  are  near  the  horizon.  I  wonder 
if  any  of  our  poets  ever  noticed  that  the  planets  ilicker 
when  low  in  the  sky.  I  can't  recall  any  instance  any- 
where, nor  in  any  of  our  novelists  either,  except  by 
Maurice  Hewlett  in  Kichard  Yea  and  Nay. 

The  opposition  of  Mars  this  year  is  the  very  worst 
that  could  occur.  It  comes  just  at  the  time  when  he  is 
at  his  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  and  therefore  also 
at  his  greatest  opposition  distance  from  the  earth.  In 
August,  1S77,  when  his  moons  were  discovered  by  Hall, 
he  was  nearly  at  his  nearest  to  us.  What  a  grand  sight 
it  was  on  those  autumn  evenings  to  see  his  big  red  disc 
come  sliding  up  above  the  eastern  horizon  while  the 
west  was  still  glorious  with  the  hues  of  sunset.  He 
was  nearly  as  good  in  the  autumn  of  I8'J'2,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Summer  School  was  in  session  at  St. 
John.  But  at  each  opposition  since  then  the  gap  l)e- 
tween  him  and  us  has  been  getting  wider  and  wider, 
anrf  his  brilliancy  has  in  consequence  been  getting  le.ss 
and  le.sser.  If  we  take  the  number  100  to  represent  his 
brilliancy  at  opposition  in  1877,  we  shall  have  98  for 
what  it  was  in  1892.  The  next  opposition  came  in 
189-t,  and  the  brilliancy  had  .sunk  to  72.  In  189G,  it 
went  down  to  ."56,  in  1S99,  to  21,  and  this  year  it  is 
only  21.  That  is  the  low-watermark.  When  the  next 
opposition  comes  round  in  190;5,  Mars  will  be  a  little 
bigger  and  brighter  than  he  is  now  ;  a  good  deal  more 
so  in  1905  ;  and  soon,  until  he  reaches  high-water  mark 
again  in  the  autumn  of  1909. 

Perhaps  then  Tesla  may  mal;e  some  discoveries  about 
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"  the  red-hair'd  race  of  Mars,"  whom  Wordsworth  dis- 
dained to  visit  a  hundred  years  ago  when  on  his  famous 
voj'age  among  the  stars  ;  but,  at  such  a  very  poor 
opposition  as  this  year's  is,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope 
of  anything  of  this  sort. 

The  editor  would  have  had  these  notes  sooner  if  I 
had  not  been  waiting  night  after  night,  for  a  week,  in 
hopes  that  the  weather-fiend  would  pull  up  his  dirty 
cloud-curtain,  and  let  me  have  a  look  at  that  New  Star 
But  he  wouldn't ;  and  I  know  nothing  about  the  celestial 
novelty  except  what  I  have  seen  in  some  newspapers, 
//"all  that  these  say  about  it  be  true,  it  must  be  a  very 
extraordinary  object  :  but  what  an  if ! 

A.  Cameron. 


For  the  Review]. 

Misquotations  and  other  Thing's. 

An  educational  monthly  published  in  Boston  and 
calling  itself  "the  oldest  high-class  magazine  in  America," 
has  recently  been  making  "  a  very  special  offer "  to 
some  Canadian  teachers.  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
included  among  these  favored  teachers  and  have  had 
a  sample  copy  of  the  magazine  sent  me.  I  happened 
to  open  it  on  an  article  entitled  "  The  Art  of  Evange- 
line superior  to  that  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea."  It 
did  not  seem  to  me  that  any  very  high-class  kind  of 
United  States  periodical  was  indicated  by  that  title. 
As  Evangeline  is  the  work  of  a  United  States  poet 
and  the  other  is  not,  it  must  needs  follow  that  the  art 
of  the  former  is  superior  to  that  of  the  latter.  So  I 
was  about  turning  the  leaves  to  find  "  metal  more 
attractive,"  when  I  noticed  .some  passages  enclosed 
within  quotation  marks.  Here  is  one  which  professes 
to  be  '  Longfellow's  brief  but  comprehensive  delineation 
of  Basil ' — "  whose  face  shone  as  the  morning,  and  who 
ripened  thought  into  action."  It  would  be  safe  for  this 
high-class  magazine  to  offer  a  prize  of  a  thousand  dollars 
to  the  reader  who  could  find  that  quotation  in  Evangeline. 
And  it  is  not  the  only  misquoted  passage  from  the  very 
poem  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  article.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  gifted  critic 
of  Goethe  and  Longfellow  should  make  a  muddle  of  the 
passages  from  other  poems  which  appear  in  quotation 
marks.  On  one  page  we  are  told  that  the  German  cares 
not  if  woman  be  "  Not  learned  except  in  gracious  house- 
hold ways."  On  the  opposite  page  we  read  '  Milton  has 
told  us, 

"He  also  serves  wlio  only  stands  and  waits."' 

To  any  ear  familiar  with  Milton's  grand  line,  this 
hissing  abomination  is  insufferably  harsh.  Making  free 
with  a  line  from  another  of  the  sonnets  we  may  say 
that  this  is  the  .sort  of  thing 

"  Tliat  would  have  made  .Joliu  Milton  gasp  and  .'jtare." 


The  outrage  committed  on  the  line  from  Tennyson's 
Princess  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it  is  bad  enough,  and  is 
certainly    most  unvvorthy  of  "a   high-class  magazine." 

This  critic  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  ready-made 
kind  who,  according  to  Byron,  are  equipped 

"  With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote." 

I  wrote  to    the   publishers    declining  their  "  special 

offer." 

*  *  *  » 

Misquotations  are  bad.      So  are  some  other  things. 

A  correspondent  says  he  saw  in  a  paper  lately  half- 
a  dozen   more  or  less  witty  and  pith}'  sayings  under  the 

heading  'Arrow  Points'  and  credited  to  'Pastor , 

M.  A.,'  one  of  which  was  "  Some  are  wise  and  some  are 
otherwise."  He  thinks  this  is  not  original  with  the 
worthy  pastor,  but  he  can't  find  it  in  his  dictionary  of 
quotations,  and  passes  it  on  for  my  consideration. 

If  the  rest  of  the  half-dozen  are  like  the  one  given, 
it  would  be  better  to  change  the  heading  from  '  Arrow 
Points'  to  'Chestnuts.'  How  old  the  saying  is  I  have 
no  idea  ;  perhaps  it  dates  back  to  the  flood.  One  can 
imagine  Noah  muttering  something  like  it  as  he  looked 
from  the  ark  out  on  the  poor  drowning  wretches  who 
used  to  jeer  and  jibe  at  him  while  he  was  building  his 
vessel.  It  is  one  of  the  many  ancient  maxims  which 
Swift  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  speakers  in  his 
dialogues  on  Polite  Conversation.  One  of  these  polite 
conversers  is  called  Lady  Smart,  and  one  of  her  smart 
sayings  is  "Some  are  wise  and  some  are  otherwise." 

Moral — Don't  misquote,  and  don't  try  to  palm  off 
old  saws  as  the  fruit  of  your  own  wit  and  wisdom. 

A.  Cameron. 


For  the  Educational  Review,] 


The  King's  Birthday. 


Schoolboys  of  more  than  one  generation  have  shouted 
the  words  : 

"  The  twenty-fourth  of  May  is  the  Queen's  birthdaj' ; 
If  you  don't  give  us  holiday,  we'll  all  run  away." 

And  those  of  the  present  day  will  not  be  willing  to 
wait  this  year  until  the  ninth  of  November,  King 
Edward's  birthday,  for  the  celebration  of  a  holiday 
which  they  have  always  most  loyally',  and  more  or  less 
dutifully,  hailed  in  the  month  of  May.  The  suggestion 
of  making  May  24th  a  general  holiday  under  the  name 
of  Victoria  Day  will,  therefore,  please  the  boys  ;  and 
they  will  not  object  to  another  holiday  within  six 
months  in  honor  of  the  King. 

Queen  Victoria,  whose  glorious  reign  was  .some  four 
years  longer  than  that  of  her  grandfather,  George  III, 
and  whose  lifetime  was  just  four  days  longer  than  his, 
was  born  on  the  L'lth  of  May,  1819.     King  George  III 
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was  iilso  born  on  the  24tli  of  May  ;  though  his  birth 
day  was  celebrated  on  tlif  Uh  of  June. 

The  reason  for  this  change  of  the  date  is  very  simple. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1738,  A.  D.,  and  became  kinp 
on  the  deatli  of  his  grandfailier,  George  II,  in  17G0. 
In  1752,  between  the  date  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his 
accession,  the  English  calendar  was  clianged  from  old 
style,  as  it  was  called,  to  new  style  ;  and  the  24lli  of 
May,  O.  S.,  became  the  4th  of  June,  N.  S. 

But  why  should  not  the  24th  of  May  lias'e  been  still 
regarded  us  the  tlate  of  the  king's  birth  ?  This  will  be 
easier  to  understand  if  we  remember  that  the  common 
people  were  not  very  ready  to  adopt  the  change  after 
it  was  decreed  ;  and  that  for  some  years  both  styles 
were  in  use,  with  their  distinguishing  letters,  as  given 
above.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  Scotland 
was  a  century  and  a  half  in  advance  of  England  in  the 
adoption  of  this  change ;  and  the  actual  day  of  the 
prince's  birth,  while  it  was  called  at  tlie  time  the  24th 
of  May  in  England,  was  the  4th  of  June  in  Scotland. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  a  difference  of  ten  days  between  English  and  Scot- 
tish dates.  After  the  year  1700  (which  was  a  leap 
year  in  England,  under  the  O.  S.,  but  not  in  Scotland, 
under  the  N.  S.),  the  difference  became  eleven  days ; 
remaining  so  until  the  change  of  1752  brought  the 
English  reckoning  into  harmony  with  that  of  most  of 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

King  George  III  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
an  Englishman  in  his  sympathies  and  prejudices.  When 
his  leading  statesmen  were  not  supported  by  popular 
opinion,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  king's  opinion 
usually  agreed  with  that  of  the  people.  Furthermore, 
whatever  our  neighbors  at  the  south  may  profess  to 
think  about  his  being  a  good  king,  he  was,  beyond  all 
question,  in  his  private  and  domestic  life,  a  good  man. 
Throughout  his  long  reign,  therefore,  he  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  great  majority  of  his  people  ;.  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  these  Atlantic  Provinces  of  North 
America,  among  his  Loyalist  subjects  and  their  child- 
ren, the  King's  birthday,  the  4th  of  June,  was  enthusi- 
astically observed.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  his 
popularity,  as  much  as  to  the  length  of  his  reign,  that 
the  observance  of  the  4th  of  June  was  kept  up,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  been  in  some  places,  for  some  time  after  his 
death. 

April  23rd,  the  name-day  of  the  king  (St.  George's 
Day),  seems  to  have  been  kept  as  the  King's  birthday 
in  the  reign  of  George  IV  ;  and  May  28th  (for  what 
reason  is  not  apparent)  was  so  observed  in  the  reign  of 
William  IV;  although  both  these  princes  were  born  in 
August,  the  former  on  the  12th  of  August,  1762,  and 
the  latter  on  the  21st  of  August,  1765.  There  is  ample 
precedent,  therefore,  for  observing  the  King's  birthday 
in  the  spring  when  it  occurs  later  in  the  year.  V. 


Primary  Lessons. 


BV    MltS.    S.    BaKHV    pATTKIUtON. 


T.vi.Ks  OS  TiiK  Wind,  tiik  Points  ok  tiik  Compahs, 
THK  Wkathrrvank,  ktc. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  children  having  a  notion 
that  the  trees  make  the  wind.  A  child,  wishing  to 
mark  the  day  of  the  Windsor  fire  on  the  blackboard 
calendar,  drew  a  picture  of  a  tree  in  the  square  allotted 
to  that  day.  When  asked  what  a  tree  had  to  do  with 
the  great  fire,  he  said  quietly,  "  Wliy,  you  know  what  a 
big  wind  there  was  ;  and  the  trees  make  the  wind." 

This  idea  is  due,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  objects  in 
motion,  such  as  a  fan,  cause  wind.  By  some  simple 
illustrations,  children  may  be  led  to  see  that  not  only 
do  objects  in  motion  cause  a  current  of  air,  but  also, 
that  a  current  of  air  puts  things  in  motion. 

A  little  girl  once  noticed  two  trees  swaying  and 
tossing  their  branches  in  the  du.sk  of  the  early  evening ; 
and,  as  she  listened  to  the  angry  gusts  of  wind  as  they 
rose  and  died  away  with  a  moan,  she  said,  "  One  is 
scolding  and  the  other  is  crying  !"  [n  this  case,  which 
also  attributes  the  cause  of  motion  to  the  trees,  there  is 
shown  the  activity  of  the  child's  imagination  and  the 
tendency,  so  common  among  children,  to  personify 
objects  in  nature. 

This  latter  phase  of  child-nature  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  lines  : 

"  I  saw  the  ilirt'ereiit  things  you  fli<l. 

But  always  you  yourself  you  liirt. 

I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 

I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all — 

O  wind,  a-l)lowing  all  day  long, 

O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song  !" 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  present 
month  is  the  wind,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
enlarging  the  children's  intelligence  is  too  good  to  be 
wasted.  How  do  they  know  there  is  a  wind  ?  Can 
they  see  it  i  A  brief  sketch  of  childhood's  experience 
of  it,  as  told  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  "  Child- 
Garden  of  Verses,"  from  which  the  above  verse  is 
taken,  will  prove  interesting  to  every  small  listener. 
He  heard  a  whistle  round  the  corner  of  the  house, — 
went  to  see  wlio  was  calling  him  ;  but  no  person  was 
there  !  Again  he  heard  the  whistle,  and  again  he  went 
to  look  ;  but  no  one  was  in  sight  !  As  he  turned  to  go 
back  something  gave  him  a  steady  push  ;  but,  glancing 
over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  no  one  I  Who  was  playing 
these  tricks  on  him !  Looking  up,  he  saw  a  tree 
shaken,  bent  over,  and  shaken  again,  as  if  some  giant 
had  it  in  his  grasp.  Clothes  torn  off  the  line,  fences 
knocked  down,  his  hat  snatched  off  his  head,  and  his 
umbrella  turned   wrong-side  out,   but  the  fellow  who 
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was  playing  these  pranks, — "  ahoays  yoii  yourstif  yuu 
hid ! "  Years  after,  remembering  his  childhood's  ex- 
perience, he  wrote  this  simple  but  dramatic  poem  for 
the  children. 

Three  senses,  those  of  sight,  hearing  and  touch,  bring 
us  knowledge  of  this  power.  Encourage  the  children 
to  name  diiferent  things  the  wind  does  ;  lead  them  to 
notice  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  blows  ;  let 
them  draw  pictures  illustrating  wind.  A  very  interest- 
ing exercise  may  be  the  making  of  a  black  board  picture, 
showing  that  the  wind  is  from  the  east,  or  from  the 
north,  according  as  the  position  of  the  blackboard  will 
admit.  The  drawing  may  be  crude,  but  yet  it  will 
express  the  child's  ideas.  Smoke  from  the  chimney,  a 
weather-vane,  the  rooster's  tail,  trees,  the  horse's  mane, 
— all  serve  to  show  the  desired  effect.  Another  day 
the  wind  may  blow  from  a  different  direction,  and  new 
pictures  drawn  must  correspond. 

Again,  ask  the  children  to  close  their  eyes,  or  to 
think  of  themselves  as  in  the  dark.  How,  then,  are 
tliey  to  know  of  the  wind  1  Let  them  listen  and  tell 
you,  from  observation,  or  from  memory,  of  the  different 
sounds  made  by  the  wind.  Encourage  them  at  times 
to  imitate  these  sounds,  not  forgetting  the  falling  and 
rising  inflection  of  the  voice.  Never  mind  if  there  is  a 
noise  and  a  discord  for  a  few  moments ;  train  the  child- 
ren to  stop  at  a  given  signal.  Perfect  order  does  not 
consist  in  perfect  quiet,  but  in  the  power  to  secure 
obedience  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  listening  and 
imitating  is  a  good  exercise  for  both  ear  and  voice, 
leading  to  observation  of  pitch  and  making  the  voice 
more  flexible  and  more  easily  modulated. 

At  some  other  time  let  the  children  imagine  them- 
selves both  blind  and  deaf.  Tell  them  of  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  truly  blind  and  deaf  boy,  now  being 
educated  in  the  primary  school  for  the  blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  who  is  so  eager  to  learn  and  so  happy 
over  his  work.  How  can  he  know  of  the  wind  1  Lead 
them  to  notice  the  character  of  different  winds,  the 
.soft  breeze  and  the  strong  gale.  Also,  by  sense  of 
feeling,  let  them  observe  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  comes. 


The  terms  north,  saulh,  east,  and  tresl  should  be 
associated  in  the  child's  mind  with  facts  or  occurrences 
about  which  he  is  especially  interested.  For  instance, 
east  and  west  may  be  connected  with  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  Or,  again,  the  east  wind  blowing 
over  the  ocean  brings  us  clouds  and  rain  ;  while  the 
west  wind  sweeping  over  so  much  land  brings  us  fair 
weather.  The  north — the  home  of  ice  and  snow — where 
the  little  Esquimaux  children  live,    sends  us  cold  and 


frosty  weather,  making  us  button  up  our  coats  and  draw 
our  caps  down  over  our  ears.  The  south  brings  us 
thoughts  of  warm  countries  where  the  oranges  and  sugar- 
cane grow. 

In  indicating  the  points  of  the  compass  on  the  black- 
board, great  care  should  be  had  at  first  to  prevent  con- 
fusion in  the  child's  mind.  I  once  saw  a  boy  sadly  per- 
plexed over  a  map  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  The 
plan  was  drawn  on  a  south  wall.  The  boy  was  re- 
quired to  point  out  a  certain  street,  telling  in  which 
direction  one  would  require  to  go  from  the  school-house 
in  order  to  reach  a  given  building  on  that  street.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  town,  could  fiud  the  places  on 
the  map,  and  knew  the  points  of  the  compass.  But  he 
failed,  and  after  repeated  blunders,  looking  up  at  the 
impatient  teacher,  who  could  not  understand  his  stupid- 
ity, he  said  in  despair,  "  Well,  it's  east,  but  it's  west  on 
the  map."  The  boy  was  right ;  but  the  teacher  did  not 
even  then  see  that  the  plan  should  have  been  placed  on 
the  north  wall,  in  which  case  the  east  and  west  of  the 
map  would  have  agreed  with  the  real  east  and  west. 
Better  still,  the  plan  should  first  have  been  laid  on  the 
floor,  its  position  corresponding  with  the  points  of  the 
compass.  Subsequently  it  could  have  been  placed  on 
the  wall  without  confusing  the  child's  ideas. 

Weather-vanes  may  be  made  with  sticks  of  one,  two, 
and  five  inches  in  length.  Blackboard  drawings  should 
follow  stick-laying. 

Illustrate  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  weather- 
vane  by  means  of  a  long  quill,  from  a  bird's  wing,  stuck 
on  the  end  of  a  hat-pin.  As  you  blow,  the  feathered 
end  turns  from  you.  Why  t  Let  the  children  test  it 
for  themselves.  Lay  a  nail  and  a  stick  of  similar  size  on 
the  desk.  As  a  child  blows  gently,  the  stick  is  driven 
away  but  the  nail  remains.  This  will  bring  out  the  idea 
of  heavy  and  light.  Again,  take  two  pieces  of  paper  of 
similar  size,  crumple  one  up,  and  spread  the  other  out 
so  as  to  catch  the  wind.  The  children  will  see  that  the 
broad,  light  end  of  the  vane  is  more  easily  affected  by 
wind  than  the  heavy,  narrow  one. 


Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  he<art  is  glad  to  have  it  so. 
Then  blow^it  east,  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best." 


Easy  reading  lesson  for  black-board  use  : 


See  Nell's  hat  ! 
The  west  wind  has  it. 
Run,  Nell,  run  ! 
Catch  it  if  you  can. 
Blow,  wind,  blow  ! 

Ned  got  the  hat. 
Nell  must  tie  it  on. 
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In  connection  with  talks  on  the  wind,  tho  fiibit-  i)f 
"  The  Sun  and  the  fViiul"  may  be  told,  after  which  the 
following  puzzling  questions  may  be  asked  :  "  What  is 
it  that  you  can  feel  and  hear,  but  cannot  see  ? "  "What 
is  it  that  you  can  feel  and  see,  but  cannot  hear  I" 


March  is  the  time  to  bring  into  the  schoolroom  some 
willow-twigs,  or  a  grass-sod.  Give  plenty  of  water  and 
sunshine,  and  in  return  you  will  get  early  tokens  of 
spring. 


"  Open  ;  shut  them  ; 
Open  ;  shut  them  ; 
Give  a  little  clap. 
Open  :  shut  them  ; 
Open  ;  shut  thom  ; 
Lay  them  in  your  lap. 
Creep  them  :  creep  them  ; 
Creep  them  ;  creep  them  ; 
Up  to  the  little  cheeks  ; 
Open  wide  the  merry  eyes. 
Through  the  fingers  peep. 

Open  ;  shut  them  ; 

Open  ;  shut  them  ; 

Onto  shouUlers  fly. 

Let  them  like  the 

Birdies  flutter, 

Flying  to  the  sky. 

Falling,  fallini;, 

Falling,  falling, 

Almost  to  the  ground  ; 

Quickly  raise  them, 

All  the  fingers, 

Twirl  them  round  and  round." 

— Selected. 

The  motions  for  this  finger-play  scarcely  need  descrip- 
tion. Open  and  close  the  fingers  with  a  good  deal  of 
energy  so  as  to  develop  strength.  Have  one  clap  only. 
Lower  the  voice  at  "falling,  falling,"  letting  the  fingers 
and  wrists  grow  limp  as  they  descend. 


If  we  do  our  best  for  a  day  we  shall  ri.se  next  morn- 
ing to  a  higher  life. 

Says  the  Pu!/  .}fal/  Gazette; :  There  are  few  schools  in 
the  country  which  can  beat  Langholm,  Scotland,  in  the 
following  attendance  records :  A  boy  named  John 
Fleming  has  only  been  absent  one  day  in  ten  years ;  his 
brother  Robert  has  not  been  absent  at  all  in  five  years, 
and  his  sister  Jennie  has  not  been  absent  in  three  years. 
A  girl,  Margaret  Davidson,  has  not  been  absent  at  all 
for  eight  years,  and  other  scholars  have  not  been  marked 
absent  for  four  or  five  years  ;  two  families  have  been  so 
constant  in  attendance  that  out  of  a  possible  number  of 
attendances  amounting  to  thirty-five  years  only  one 
child  has  been  absent  one  day. 


Memory  Gems. 

March  nwlilod  to  Winter,  "  (Jood  bye,  (Jixxlbyo  ! 
Oirto  your  homo  in  the  North  you  must  hie, 
Oh,  huvo  you  forgotten,  under  the  snow. 
The  w»c  seeds  are  waiting,  ye»,  waiting  to  grow  T" 

—StJeeUrl. 

Oh,  March  that  blusters  and  March  that  blows. 
What  color  under  your  footsteps  glowH  ! 
Beauty  you  summon  from  winter  snows. 
And  you  are  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  ro«e. 

—Celia  Thnzltr. 
TiiK  FmsT  Rouis. 

The  sweetest  sound  our  whole  year  round  : 

'Tis  the  first  robin  of  the  sprinj;  ! 
The  song  of  the  full  orchard  choir 

Is  not  so  fine  a  thing. 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

A  Seed. 

A  wonderful  thing  is  a  seed. 
The  one  thing  deathless  forever  ; 
Forever  old  and  forever  new. 
Forever  faithful  and  utterly  true. 
Fickle  and  faithless  never. 

Plant  lilies  and  lilies  will  bloom  ; 

Plant  roses  and  roses  will  grow  ! 

Plant  hate  and  hate  to  life  will  spring  j 

Plant  love  and  love  to  you  will  bring 

The  fruit  of  the  seed  you  sow.  — Selected. 

When  Douglas  was  carrying  the  heart  of  Bruce,  to 
bury  it  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  attacked  by  a  body 
of  Turks,  and  finding  the  result  somewhat  doubtful,  he 
took  the  silver  vase  and  flung  it  among  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  saying  :  "  O.  brave  heart  of  Bruce  I  go  forward 
as  you  have  ever  done  and  I  will  follow."  Take  the 
beating  heart  of  Christ  and  throw  it  among  your 
temptations,  and  follow  where  that  leads  by  its  divine 
impulses,  by  its  eternal  recognition  of  that  which  alone 
is  right  and  good  and  true.  —  Chapin. 

The  great  secret  of  doing  much  is  doing  one  thing  at 
a  time. — Locke. 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ;  ye  believe  in  Go<l 
believe  also  in  me.  —  The  Bible. 

In  the  morning  when  thou  risest,  unwittingly  let  this 
thought  be  present :  I  am  rising  to  the  work  of  a 
human  being.  Why  then  am  I  dissatisfied  if  I  am 
going  to  do  the  things  for  which  T  e.\ist  and  for  which 
I  was  brought  into  the  world  ?  Or  have  I  been  made 
for  this  to  lie  in  the  bedclothes  and  keep  myself  warm  / 
—  Marcus  Atitonitiits. 

A  little  ilaily  cheerfulness,  a  little  self-denial,  will 
make  our  light  trouble  less  and  help  each  heavier  trial. 

In  all  tilings  throughout  the  world  the  men  who 
look  for  the  crooked  see  the  crooked,  and  the  men  who 
look  for  the  straight  see  the  straight. — Rus/cin. 

W'hen  we  are  alone  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch  ; 
in  the  family,  our  tempers  ;  in  company,  our  tongues. — 
Hannah  More. 
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The  Planting  of  Seeds. 

Seeds  may  be  planted  in  different  ways  to  illustrate 
different  facts  in  their  growth.  Some  small  seeds  (flax 
seeds  will  do)  may  be  planted  on  cotton  floating  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  or  in  a  sponge.  This  plan  illustrates 
the  growth  of  the  root,  with  fine  hairs  for  taking  in  the 
water  the  plant  needs. 

Beans,  peas,  corn,  wheat,  acorn  and  other  nut  seeds 
may  be  planted  in  a  box  of  moist  sawdust.  From  time 
to  time  these  may  be  taken  out  for  examination  and 
returned,  or  put  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol  to  preserve  the 
different  stages  of  growth. 

Seeds  should  also  be  planted  in  pots  of  soil,  clay, 
sand,  loam  and  gravel. 

Seeds  planted  in  a  box  or  pots  of  soil  will  illustrate 
the  manner  of  appearing  above  ground.  Plant  these  on 
the  same  day  and  let  pupils  keep  a  record  of  the  time  it 
takes  each  to  sprout. 

Window  boxes  six  or  eight  inches  deep  take  up  less 
room  than  pots  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  each  child 
to  plant  his  own  seed.  Mark  the  box  off  in  squares 
and  let  the  pupils  make  holes  with  lead  pencils  about 
an  inch  deep  in  which  to  drop  the  beans  or  other  seeds. 

If  window  space  for  gardening  is  limited,  give  each 
pupil  a  handful  of  seeds  and  let  him  plant  them  in  a 
box  or  pot  at  home  the  same  day  the  school  garden  is 
planted,  and  encourage  pupils  to  watch  seeds  and  report 
results  at  school. 

A  number  of  seeds  should  be  planted  in  damp  saw- 
dust every  week,  in  order  that  plenty  of  material  in 
different  stages  of  growth  may  be  on  hand  for  study. — 
Plan  Book. 


Of  course  you  are  crowded  with  work,  but  that  is  no 
excuse  for  your  failure  to  have  singing  in  your  school. 
Five  or  ten  minutes  given  to  singing  during  the  d.ay 
will  be  time  well  spent.  A  good  rousing  song  at  the 
opening  of  school  will  arouse  the  pupils  to  take  up  their 
work  with  enthusiasm  and  they  will  pursue  it  with 
greater  energy.  A  song  at  the  close  of  the  day  may 
remove  all  unpleasant  thoughts  of  the  day  from  the 
mind,  and  the  child  will  go  home  contented  and  happy. 
Singing  has  a  very  wholesome  effect  on  discipline.  Sing 
more,  scold  less. — Pennsylvania  Hchool  Journal. 


A  Gospel  Leaf. 


Friend,  talk  no  more  of  whether  death  is  so 

Or  otherwise  : 
Nor  reason  if  the  body  lives  or  no 

After  it  dies. 
See,  from  tlii.s  plane  the  dyiiijf  leaf  1  tear — 
Not  nothing,  friend,  but  next  year's  bud  lies  there.* 

— T)ie  Hjievlntor. 


An  Attractive  Room. 


*  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  plane  leaf  that  the  old  leaf  acts  as  a  slicnth 
to  the  new. 


Make  the  school-room  attractive  that  the  pupils  may 
enjoy  the  time  spent  within  its  walls. 

"  But  how  can  this  be  done  without  an  outlay  of 
more  than  I  can  affoi-d  ?"  says  one. 

Very  easily  ;  simply  arrange  tastefully,  around  the 
walls,  the  best  work  of  the  pupils.  Have  a  stout  wire 
above  the  blackboard,  or  where  convenient  and  suspend 
the  best  drawings  ;  these  may  be  easily  removed  to  give 
place  to  others  of  the  next  lesson  and,  knowing  this 
the  children  look  anxiously  forward  to  the  time  when 
their  results  may  be  considered  "  good  enough  "  to  be 
exhibited. 

Then,  too,  the  specimens  of  written  work  should 
receive  equal  attention.  Select  the  prettiest  illustrated 
compositions,  the  neatest  spelling  slips,  and  the  correctly 
written  letters  and  pin  them  upon  a  panel  of  strong 
paper.  Heavy  wrapping  paper  or  library  paper  makes 
a  firm  background  ;  and  where  a  bright  color  is  desired 
a  very  effective  background  may  be  made  by  using  red 
art  paper  which  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  roll. 

Teachers,  do  try  these  suggestions  and  see  what  an 
improvement  there  will  be,  in  the  work  as  well  as  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  room. — Cambridge. 


Ten  Rules  of  Politeness. 


The  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  school  board  has  introduced 
the  study  of  politeness  into  its  elementary  school  system. 
The  little  manual  that  has  been  prepared  is  headed  with 
the  statement  :  "  Scholarship  without  good  breeding  ia 
but  half  an  education."  The  ten  rules  of  politeness  that 
are  laid  down  in  the  code  are  as  follows  : 

1.  To  be  polite  is  to  have  a  kind  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings and  rights  of  others. 

2.  Be  as  polite  to  your  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
schoolmates  as  you  are  to  strangers. 

3.  Look  people  fairly  in  the  eyes  when  you  speak  to 
them  or  they  speak  to  you. 

4.  Do  not  bluntly  contradict  any  one. 

.5.   It  is  not  discourteous  to  refuse  to  do  wrong. 

6.  Whispering,  laughing,  chewing  gum,  or  eating  at 
lectures,  in  school,  or  at  places  of  amusement  is  rude 
and  vulgar. 

7.  Be  doubly  careful  to  avoid  any  rudeness  to  strang- 
ers, such  as  calling  out  to  them,  laughing,  or  making 
remarks  about  them.      Do  not  stare  at  visitors. 

8.  In  passing  a  pen,  pencil,  knife,  or  pointer  hand  the 
blunt  end  toward  the  one  who  receives  it. 

9.  When  a  classmate  is  reciting  do  not  raise  your 
hand  until  after  he  has  finished. 

10.  When  you  pass  directly  in  front  of  any  one  or 
accidentally  annoy  him,  say  "  excuse  me,"  and  never 
fail  to  say  "  thank  you  "  for  the  smallest  favor.  On  no 
account  say  "  thanks." — School  Joiimal. 
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An  Automatic  Castigator. 

The  system  under  wliich,  according;  to  the  school 
regulations  of  the  Department,  all  castigation  must  be 
done  l>y  the  principal  anil  none  by  the  assistant  master, 
is  strongly  objected  to  by  many  principals,  who  do  not 
wish  to  include  the  duties  of  a  public  executioner  among 
the  multifarious  responsibilities  of  their  position.  X  is 
weak-kneed  and  a  poor  teacher;  his  pupils  are  impudent, 
and  do  not  do  their  work.  The  principal  has  to  be- 
labour many  of  these  pupils,  when  he  would  much 
sooner  be  belaboring  X. 

A  method  of  solving  the  difficulty  has  at  last  been 
devised.  An  enterprising  principal — an  adept  of  wood- 
work and  practical  adaptations  of  it — has  invented  an 
automatic  castigator. 

Thi.s  ingenious  instrument  consists  of  a  strongly  made 
chair,  into  wliich  the  delinquent  is  placed,  and  by  which 
he  is  immediately  gripped.  A  system  of  sliding  bars 
and  panels  exposes  that  portion  of  the  anatomy  which 
is  to  be  operated  upon.  A  delicate  mechanism  regu- 
lates the  number  and  intensity  of  the  descending  strokes 
of  a  good  supple  cane  or  quince  rod,  and  an  Edison 
phonograph  is  automatically  set  in  motion,  and  reels  off 
moral  maxims,  reproofs,  and  exhortations,  which  drown 
the  cries  of  the  culprit.  No  coarse  manual  labour  is 
involved,  no  fatigue  follows,  as  only  a  few  levers  have 
to  be  moved,  and  no  struggling  or  wriggling  is  possible 
for  the  captive.  All  particulars  as  to  sizes,  terms,  etc  , 
and  an  illustrated  descriptive  pamphlet,  may  be  obtained 
from  Z,  office  of  this  paper. 

A  few  feeling  testimonials  are  appended  : — 

A  well  known  and  heavy-handed  headmaster  writes  : 
"Your  invention  is  admirable.  It  affords  all  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  corporal  punishment  with 
none  of  the  attendant  labour.  I  only  hope  corporal 
punishment  by  physical  efifort  will  not  become  altogether 
a  lost  art.  Please  .send  me  two,  both  fitted  with  youc 
patent  flexible  tawse." 

A  rising  assistant-master  writes  :  "  How  can  I  thank 
you  for  your  invention  ?  Previously,  old  A.  has  been 
able  to  make  no  impression  on  my  pupils,  but  your 
Automatic  has  solved  the  difficulty." 

An  eminent  (}.  C.  sends  the  following  opinion  : — "  I 
do  not  think  that  you  could  legally  be  held  responsible 
for  any  injury  done  by  your  Automatic  Punisher.  The 
chair  alone  could  be  brought  to  account  (see  the  recent 
Treason  Bill  pdtsiiu.)" 

Jones  minor  writes  (in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  which 
he  was  caught  concocting  during  his  Scripture  lesson)  : 
"  I'm  dead  olT  the  Ortomatik  Castygater.  Old  A.  has 
never  hurt  me  yet,  but  that  bloeming  instruemint  farely 


made  me  howl.  Pleso  ask  mother  to  take  uie  uwuy 
from  here,  and  senil  me  to  a  scho<jl  where  thfv  don't 
use  Ortomatics." 

The  IJishop  of  Humtifuo  writes  :  "  1  think  all  educa- 
tion can  be  suniiiiud  up  in  two  phrases— -the  Church 
Catechism  and  the  Automatic  Castigator." 

A  parent  writes  a.s  follows  :  "  I  am  much  plca-rd 
with  Tom's  progres.s  last  quarter.  I  put  it  d^Aii 
entirely  to  the  Automatic  Castigator.  If  they  had  had 
such  an  invention  in  my  schixjiday.s,  I  should  pro' 
be  commandirig  the  Colonial  Division  by  now.  J' 
give  it  to  Tom  every  Saturday  morning,  or  oflener  if 
necessary." — Educational  News,  Cape  Town. 


The  Spelling  Class. 


"  How  do  you  teach  spelling  '("  asked  Miss  A.  of  Miss 
B.,  the  senior  teacher  in  the  village  schools. 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "I  think  some  learn  to  spell  by 
sight  and  some  by  sound  and  some  by  combination 
of  the  two.  That  is,  we  recognize  the  correct  or  incor- 
rect spelling  of  a  word  just  as  we  do  a  correct  or  an 
incorrect  picture  of  a  man.  If  a  letter  is  gone  in  one 
case  or  an  arm  in  the  other,  the  picture  is  imperfect." 

"  But  how  does  a  child  first  come  to  know  a  correct 
picture  of  a  word  1"  asked  Miss  A. 

"  By  frequently  seeing  it  and  writing  it.  In  reality 
he  learns  words  as  he  learns  faces." 

"  But  are  not  some  children  very  dull  about  perceiving 
and  remembering  exact  forms  T  again  queried  Miss  A. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
so  also  in  the  recognition  of  sounds  and  their  proper 
order.  Some  people  never  know  one  tune  from  another, 
and  they  easily  forget  the  order  of  .sounds  in  the 
spelling  of  a  word." 

"  Miss  B.,  please  tell  us  how  you  have  your  class  study 
and  recite  T 

"  My  grade  you  know  is  third  year.  My  methods 
might  not  be  adapted  to  higher  grades,  but  this  is  what 
I  do.  T  write  the  word  on  the  board  and  have  the 
pupils  begin  their  study  by  spelling  and  pronouncing 
each  word  three  times  in  concn-t  and  aloud.  This  is 
the  ear  work.  Then  tliey  spend  fifteen  minutes  in 
writing  the  words  on  their  slates,  copying  from  the 
board.  This  is  the  ei/e  work.  Then  they  recite  by 
erasing  the  words  from  their  slates  and  writing  while  I 
pronounce  While  doing  this  the  words  upon  the  board 
are  covered  by  a  small  curtain   that  slides  upon  a  wire. 

"  After  the  spelling  I  pass  around  and  mark  the  mis- 
spelled words,  then  diaw  back  the  curtain,  have  the 
slates  cleaned,  and  the  missed  words  reviewed  by  writ- 
ing them  several  times  upon  the  slates,  after  which  the 
pupils  come  to  me  singly  and  sijcll  the  words  orally. 
Then  about  once  a  week  I  give  for  a  lesson  only  tho-^e 
words  that  have  been  misspelled."— /nf«//tsrence. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


A  boundary  dispute  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  is 
a  possibility,  as  it  is  supposed  the  king  of  Abyssinia 
claims  the  Nile  as  his  western  boundary. 

The  Cuban  constitutional  convention  has  finished  its 
work,  and  nothing  but  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
is  now  needed  to  make  Cuba  an  independent  republic. 
It  is  probable  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
will  insist  upon  retaining  .some  control  cf  affairs,  but 
there  is  a  strong  party  in  Cuba  opposed  to  submission  to 
any  foreign  rule,  and  ready  to  take  the  field  in  another 
war  for  "Free  Cuba." 

It  is  now  claimed  that  the  Japanese,  not  the  Chinese, 
discovered  the  western  coast  of  America  in  the  fifth 
centurv  of  our  era,  and  introduced  the  Buddhist  faith, 
traces  of  which  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  ruins  of 
Mexican  temples. 

The  Imperial  parliament,  the  Dominion  parliament, 
and  provincial  legislatures,  are  now  in  session.  The 
powers  of  the  latter  are  limited  by  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867,  or  Act  of  Confederation,  and  in- 
clude the  management  of  provincial  lands  ;  municipal 
institutions  ;  local  works  ;  and  public  schools  ;  and  the 
making  of  laws  relating  to  marriage  ;  to  property  and 
civil  rights,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
legislative  assemblies  meet  annually,  and  their  duration 
is  four  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved. 

The  British  North  America  Act  is  the  constitution  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  (which  is  a  kingdom  in  all  but 
name),  and  it  defines  the  powers  of  the  Dominion  par- 
liament, giving  to  it  all  the  powers  of  internal  govern- 
ment not  expressly  given  to  the  provinces.  The  King, 
as  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Dominion,  is  nominally  the 
chief  legislative  authority  ;  and  Acts  of  Dominion  par- 
liament are  enacted  V)y  "  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons 
of  Canada."  Piactically,  of  oour.se,  the  King  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Governor-General,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  ministers  of  the  crown,  who  hold  office  so  long  as  they 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people's  representatives  in 
parliament.  A  parliament  lasts  for  five  years,  unless 
sooner  dissolved  by  the  Governor-General,  and  meets 
ever}'  year. 

The  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  which  laws  are  enacted  by  "  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Ijords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,"  is  the  chief  legislative  authority  of  the 
British  Empire.  This  Imperial  parliament,  consisting 
of  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons,  is  bound  by 
no  written  constitution,  and  has  unlimited  power.  Even 
the  King  is  subject  to  this  supreme  legislative  power  (of 
which  he  is  a  part),  and  owes  his  title  to  the  throne  not 
to  birth  alone,  but  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  called  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  which  made  the  Princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover  (mother  of  George  I),  the  head  of  a  new 
dynasty. 

Canadians,  as  yet,  have  no  direct  representation  in 
the  Imperial  parliament,  but  there  are  indications  that 
a  change  is  coming.     Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 


and  especial!}'  in  the  latter  Cduntry,  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  local  parliament  similar  to  that  of  Canada.  Were 
such  parliaments  established,  each  of  those  countries 
would  be  again  a  separate  kingdom  within  the  empire  ; 
and  Canada,  with  them,  no  doubt,  would  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  new  Imperial  legislature. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  came  into  being  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, resembles  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  the 
legislative  power  being  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  State  Legislatures.  The 
Australian  Senate,  however,  differs  from  ours  in  that  its 
members  are  elected  by  the  people,  while  our  senators 
are  called  to  their  seats  by  government  appointment. 
The  Federal  government  and  the  various  State  govern- 
ments of  the  nexif  commonwealth  differ  from  those  of 
the  United  States,  as,  like  us,  the  Australians  have 
adopted  the  principles  of  responsible  government.  They 
are  now  about  holding  tiieir  first  elections  under  the 
new  constitution. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  operate  all  winter  a 
line  of  ice  breaking  steamers  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  Russian  experiments  with  ice  breakers  give 
hope  of  success  in  the  undertaking. 

The  Imperial  government  and  the  government  of 
Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland  and 
New  Zealand  have  accepted  a  tender  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  laying  of  an  all-British  telegraph  cable  from 
Vancover  to  Queensland,  by  way  of  Fanning  Island, 
Fiji  and  Norfolk  Island.  Fanning  Island  is  a  small 
British  possession  in  Central  Polynesia,  directly  south 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  about  3,500  miles  distant 
from  Vancouver. 

The  Strathcona  Horse,  just  arrived  at  Halifax,  on 
their  way  home  from  South  Africa,  have  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people  and  exceptionally  honored 
by  those  in  authority.  King  Edward  has  inspected  the 
regiment  and  presented  it  with  the  King's  color,  and 
has  given  medals  to  the  men.  Other  Canadians  who 
served  in  South  Africa  will  probably  receive  medals 
from  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  who  will  visit 
Canada  during  the  year. 

Capt.  Bernier,  of  Quebec,  is  at  Ottawa  for  the  pur- 
pose; of  laying  before  the  government  his  plans  of  reach- 
ing the  North  Pole,  which,  he  claims,  is  in  Canadian 
territoiy,  and  which  he  hopes  to  reach  by  means  of  an 
ice-breaking  ship.  If  his  plans  are  adopted  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  the  ship,  to  be  specially  built 
for  the  purpose,  will  enter  the  Polar  Sea  through 
Behring  Strait  and  follow  the  Siberian  coast  to  a  point 
from  which  a  favorable  ocean  current  may  be  expected 
to  carry  it  near  the  Pole. 

Nettle  fibre  has  of  late  come  into  favor  in  Germany 
for  the  manufacture  of  fine  yarns  and  tissues.  The 
raw  material  is  imported  almost  exclusively  from  China  ; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the 
nettle  plants  in  the  German  African  colonies. 

The  recent  completion  of  the  great  dam  across  the 
Nile  at  Assouam  will  bring  under  cultivation  600,000 
acres  of  land,  and  increase  the  value  of  5,000,000  acres 
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lii'retofore  subject  to  the  risks  of  Hood  and  drought. 
Tliis  immense  work  was  undertaken  two  years  iigo ; 
and  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  tliat  Eijj'pt  has 
received  from  Uritish  occupation. 

The  lionor  of  an  earldom  was  conferred  upon  Field 
.Marshall  IjOrd  Roberts  by  li'ueen  Victoria  on  his  arrival 
in  IOii<;land  in  January  ;  anil  lOmperor  William  lias  now 
invested  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Ulack  Kas'*'-  'be 
hi<{hest  German  decoration. 

Kdison  is  said  to  have  invc?i'ed  a  storaj^e  battery,  by 
the  use  of  which  electricity  may  be  applied  to  so  many 
uses  that  coal  will  be  little  needed  in  the  future.  If 
true,  this  means  a  revolution  in  our  methods  of  trans- 
portation, as  well  as  in  many  other  things  connected 
with  everyday  life. 

The  wirele.ss  telegraph  is  making  rapid  progiess,  and 
the  Marconi  system  has  already  been  out<Jone.  Tesia 
promises  yet  further  developments  ;  and  will,  it  is  said, 
attempt  to  open  communication  between  the  coa^t  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  coast  of  Portugal  without  wires. 

A  new  province  is  to  be  created  in  the  northwestern 
districts  of  India,  to  include  Peshawur  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts.  Its  area  is  to  ei|iial  about  one-fourteenth 
the  total  area  of  the  Punjab. 

Two  royal  marriages  have  taken  place  in  Europe, 
under  very  different  circumstances,  within  the  la.st 
month.  On  the  7th  of  Februarj'  C^ufen  Wilhelmina, 
the  3'oung  tjueen  of  the  Nelherlands,  was  married  at 
the  Hague  to  Duke  Henrj',  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
in  the  midst  of  great  popular  rejoicings.  A  week  later 
the  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  elder  sister  of  the  young 
King  of  Spain,  was  married  to  Prince  Charles,  of  Bour- 
bon, at  Madrid  ;  and  the  city  had  to  be  put  under 
martial  law  to  prevent  some  exhibition  of  popular  dis- 
approval. The  princess  is  heiress  apparent  to  the 
Spanish  throne  ;  and  was  actually  C,>ueen  for  a  short 
time,  between  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  birth  of 
her  brother.  The  bridegroom  is  the  son  of  a  much 
detested  Carlist  leader.  Count  de  Ca.serta.  Hence  the 
ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  fear  the 
strengthening  of  Carlist  influence. 

De  Wet,  the  Boer  leader  of  the  invasion  of  Cape 
Colony,  has  made  his  escape  from  the  forces  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  returned  to  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
He  utterly  failed  in  his  attempts  to  arouse  the  Dutch 
residents  to  active  sympathy.  Apparently,  the  Dutch 
in  Cape  Colony  are  much  more  loyal  than  either  Boers 
or  British  have  supposed. 

China  seems  to  be  ready  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  Powers  and  has  decreed  the  punishment  of 
leaders  responsible  for  the  Boxer  uprising.  Rumors 
of  a  disagreement  between  the  allies  over  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Manchuria  are  alarming. 


•ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 

1*.  F.  M.-- Wlint  in  liX'aiit  liy  tliu  L)<>t;'<ltt>i<  ^     When  do  ttiey 

bcjjiii  uiul  end  ". 

The  Dog-days  (Uien  eaniculamti)  included  among  llie 
ancients  the  period  of  the  greatest  heat  in  summer, 
l>eginiiliig  witli  the  time  the  Dog  Star  (.Sirius)  rose 
licliacally,  that  is,  at  tlie  same  tinio  with  tlie  sun.  The 
astrologers  ascrilM-d  a  malignant  influence  to  this  period. 

The  limits  and  duration  of  the  iKig-daysare  ditl'erent 
in  ancient  and  modern  calendars.  Modern  almanac- 
makers  usually  fix  the  period  from  July  .'{  to  August  1  I 
-forty  days. 


The  facts  of  history,  the  mathematics,  and  the  idioms 
may  crumble  away,  but  the  supreme  gift  of  education  — 
a  larger,  richer  and  more  l)oautiful  life  will  live 
forever. — Succesn. 


S.  C. — (I)  Explain  liow  rotating  liiwti-xpriiiklers  aro  kept 
ill  motion. 

(2)  An  ounce  bullet  leaves  a  gun  weit^liing  S  [xiunils  with  a 
velocity  of  SOU  feet  [ler  .second.  Wliat  is  ttie  muxiinum  velocity 
of  tlie  gun's  recoil  ? 

(.■?)  If  water  at  tlie  hottom  of  a  vessel  could  Ije  raised  by 
application  of  heat  to  20  C,  while  tlie  water  near  tlic  up|>er 
surface  has  a  teini)eiature  of  10'  C,  what  would  liiippeii? 

(4)  A  lady  gave  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  the  (xmr 
every  month,  always  giving  the  same  sum.  When  there  were 
|o  persons,  each  person  received  SU  more  than  when  there 
«eie  12.     What  sum  wivs  distributed  t 

(1)  In  a  rotating  lawn-sprinkler  the  water  under 
pressure  comes  out  of  a  jet  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  rotation.  The  momentum  of  the  water  is  continually 
le-actingoti  the  jet  and  thiowing  it  backwards. 

(2)  Theoretically  it  will  be  feet  per  second. 

8x16 

(,'5)  The  water  at  iO',  on  account  of  being  expanded 
by  the  greater  heat,  would  be  lighter  and  ascend,  while 
the  heavier  water  at  the  surface  would  take  its  place. 

(4)  To  supply  the  shares  of  2  additional  persons, 
each  of  the  10  persons  must  give  up  $1A,  or  Sl-'i  in  all. 
Therefore  each  one   gets  $lh,  or  all  get  12  x  S7i  =-$90. 


C.  P.  F.  (1)  How  may  the  distance  between  two  object* 
be  found  when  the  angles  formed  at  eiich  of  them  by  lines 
drawn  to  the  other  and  to  two  given  stations  are  known,  the 
(listiince  between  the  stations  al.so  tieiiig  known. 

(2)  Of  two  parallel  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  tlie 
"■reatcr  is  10  pounds,  and  act.s  at  a  distance  of  S  inches  from 
the  resultant,  which  is  li  pounds;  tinil  the  distance  between 
tfie  forces. 

(3)  A  boat  is  inooie<l  in  u  strcniii  b^-  two  rojjcs,  one  from 
each  bank,  and  inclined  to  the  iliicction  of  the  current  ut 
angles  of  'M)  and  !.">  .  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  tension  of  the 
roiies? 

(4)  Given  the  vertical  angle  and  the  lengths  of  the  two 
medians  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  base,  construct  the 
triuiij^lc. 

(1)  I.«tPtiYX  be  a  quadrilateral.  Let  Py  be  the 
two  points  antl  .\Y  the  stations,  the  disiAiice  U-tween 
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them  being  known.  Assume  the  distance  PQ  =  1000. 
Then  with  the  angles  at  PQ  known,  it  will  be  easy  to 
find  what  XY  will  be  equal  to  when  PQ  =  1000.  Then 
state  :  As  the  length  of  XY  thus  found  is  to  1000,  so 
is  the  given  length  of  XY  to  the  true  length  of  PQ. 

(2)  As  the  greater  force  is  10  pounds  and  the  result- 
ant 6  pounds,  the  other  force  must  be  4  pounds. 

6x8=4xX 
S.  =  \2 
The   other   answer   does   not    represent    a    state   of 
equilibrium,  and  is  therefore  wrong. 

(3)  Let  ABC  represent  the  triangle  of  forces,  AC 
the  force  of  the  stream,  AB  the  tension  on  the  rope 
making  an  angle  of  45°  with  AC,  and  BC  the  tension 
of  the  rope  making  an  angle  of  30°  On  AC  let  fall 
the  perpendicular  BD.  Then  if  BD  is  assumed  equal 
to  1,  AB  will  be  \/'2  and  BC=  2.  The  ratio  of  forces 
therefore  is   ^2  :  2. 

(4)  Let  M  and  N  be  the  lengths  of  the  medians,  and  Z 
the  given  angle. 

Draw  DB  =  M,  and  bisect  DB  in  E.  On  EB  draw 
a  .segment  of  a  circle  containing  an  angle  equal  to  Z. 
Mark  off  DG  =  one-third  of  DB. 

From  the  centre  G,  with  radius  equal  to  one-third  of 
N,  cut  the  first  circle  in  F.  Join  FG  and  produce  it  to 
C,  making  GC  =  2  GF.  Join  CD  and  BF,  and  produce 
them  to  meet  at  A.  Then  ABC  shall  be  the  required 
triangle. 

DG  =  1  DB,  and  DE  =  ^  DB.  Therefore  GE  =  J  DB, 
DG  =  2  GE,  and  CG  =  2  GF.  Therefore  FE  is  parallel 
to  CA,  and  angle  CAB  =  angle  Ei'B  =  angle  Z.  And 
since  EF  is  parallel  to  AC,  and  E  is  the  middle  point 
of  BD,  therefore  F  is  the  middle  point  of  AB,  and 
AD  =  DC,  for  each  is  double  of  FE. 


One  teacher  writes:  "We  find  that  Mr.  Brittain's 
Nature  Lessons  in  the  Review  are  suggestive  and  help- 
ful, but  they  call  for  a  good  deal  of  study  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  as  well  as  from  the  pupil."  That  is 
exactly  the  object  that  Mr.  Brittain  has  in  view  in 
writing  them.  If  he  should  tell  the  teacher,  the  teacher 
might  tell  the  pupil ;  and  that  would  not  be  teaching. 


A  Nova  Scotian  teacher  offers  a  good  suggestion  : 
That  the  teachers  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  agricul- 
ture and  nature-study  be  allowed  to  visit  several  schools 
weekly,  as  the  teacher  of  manual  training  now  does, 
and  teach  one  or  two  lessons  in  nature  work  and  the 
sciences.  Good  results  would  certainly  follow  such  a 
division  of  labor. 


Truemanville,  p.  Q  — This  is  a  sample  of  wheat  wliicb  has 
come  to  Nova  Scotia  from  Southern  California.     The  grains 


are  being  eaten  by  small,  dark-colored,  narrow  beetles,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  their  heads  prolonged  into 
a  slender  snout.  What  are  they  ?  Are  they  dangerous  if 
allowed  to  spread?  How  should  they  be  treated?  Please 
answer  in  Review,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  a  beetle,  one  of  the  Coleoptera,  i&mWj Rhyneophora 
(snout-bearing  beetles),  or  Weevils.  This  species  is  the 
Common  Granary  Weevil  (Calandra  granaria).  It  is 
very  destructive  to  wheat  in  bins,  and  has  caused  the 
loss  of  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  grain.  If  freelv 
exposed  to  a  temperature  about  zero  for  a  few  days,  the 
beetle  is  killed.  The  best  remedy  is  that  vile  smelling, 
most  volatile  liquid,  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  bin 
should  be  tight.  One  and  a  half  pounds  of  carbon 
bisulphide  will  suffice  for  a  ton  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  liquid  rapidly  changes  into  a  gas,  a  little 
heavier  than  air,  and  permeates  every  part  of  the  bin, 
which  should  be  carefully  covered,  and  kills  the  beetle. 
If  the  weather  is  warm,  so  that  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
treatment  should  be  repeated  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
odor  does  not  adhere  to  the  grain.  The  gas  is  extremely 
explosive,  so  that  no  fire  can  be  safely  brought  near 
any  point  to  which  the  gas  may  reach. 


What  was  Queen  Victoria's  family  surname? 

A  valued  correspondent  writes  :  Your  brief  but  excel- 
lent answer  to  the  above  question  in  your  February 
number  suggests  a  few  other  thoughts  on  that  continu- 
ally recurring  subject.  The  question  seems  to  imply 
that  every  person  must  have  a  fixed  and  legal  family 
name,  which  is  not  true.  Fixed  family  names  did  not 
come  into  general  use  in  England  until  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  custom  is 
not  yet  fully  established  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  In  Norway,  for  instance,  Peter,  whose  father's 
name  is  Hans,  may  be  called  Peter  Hanssen  ;  his  sons, 
Olaf  and  Lars,  being  known  as  Olaf  Petersen  and  Lars 
Petersen,  and  his  grandsons  taking  as  their  personal 
surnames  Olafsen  and  Larsen.  The  famous  Norwegian 
poetess,  who  died  in  1716,  Dorthe,  daughter  of  Engel- 
brecht,  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Bei'gen,  had  no  family 
name.  Although  the  widow  of  a  famous  writer, 
Ambrosius  Hardenbech,  she  was  known  only  by  her 
baptismal  name,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  her  father, 
Dorthe  Engelbrechtsdatter.  A  similar  use  of  surnames, 
(sirnames)  formerly  prevailed  in  England  ;  varied,  often 
in  the  case  of  the  same  person,  by  such  other  surnames 
(not  sirnames),  as  Baker,  Smith,  Steward,  etc.,  denoting 
trade  or  occupation  ;  Milton,  Kirby,  etc.,  derived  from 
localities  ;  or  names  descriptive  of  some  personal  peculi- 
arity, or  some  sign  or  emblem  by  which  the  person  or 
his  residence  might  be  distinguished.  These  names 
gradually  became  fixed  as  family  names.    In  Scotland,  the 
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clan  name  was  frequently  adopted  as  a  family  name  by 
men  who  had  no  other  surname.  Queen  Victoriii's 
ancestors,  as  ruling  princes,  having  titles  to  distinguish 
them  from  others  of  the  same  baptismal  name,  had  no 
need  of  either  a  personal  or  a  family  suniiinip.  The 
dynasty  is  sometimes  called  the  House  of  Hanover ; 
sometimes  the  House  of  Guelph.  Either  of  these 
names  may  be  called,  in  one  sense,  a  family  name  ;  but 
neither  Hanover  or  Guelph  in  this  case  is  a  surname, 
the  former  being  merely  the  territorial  title  of  King 
(feorge  I  before  his  accession  to  the  British  throne,  and 
the  latter  the  name  of  a  remote  ancestor,  the  use  of 
which  is  parallel  to  that  in  the  phrase,  "  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David." 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


D.  J.  McLeod,  LL.  1).,  has  resigned  the  superiiilendency  of 
education  in  P.  E.  Island  to  go  into  business  at  Sydney,  C.  B. 


The  schoolhouse  at  Waverley,  Halifax  County,  was  burned 
accidentally  about  three  weeks  ago. 


The  trustees  of  Chester,  N.  S. ,  are  engaged  in  building  a  new 
schoolhouse  to  cost  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars.  Accommo- 
dations will  be  provided  for  manual  training  classes  and  also 
for  laboratory  work. 


Principal  A.  D.  Brown,  of  Bridgetown,  N.  S.,  who  for 
seventeen  years  so  efficiently  filled  the  position  of  principal  of 
the  schools  in  that  town,  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  last  school 
year.  Principal  Brown  was  very  energetic  and  successful  as  a 
teacher,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  He  is  now  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  the 
same  town.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  succeeded  in  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Bridgetown  schools  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cameron  (Class 
A),  of  Yarmouth.  Principal  Caaeron  is  proving  to  be  a  strong 
and  successful  teacher  and  an  efficient  principal. 


The  school  at  KirkUind,  Carleton  County,  has  secured  a  .set 
of  apparatus  for  teaching  elementary  science.  Through  the 
industry  of  Mr.  W.  Millen  Crawford,  the  teacher,  a  suitable 
cabinet  has  Ijeen  provirled. 


Miss  Eunice  D.  Bartlett  has  procured  for  her  school  at 
Chamcook,  Charlotte  County,  a  good  supply  of  apparatus  and 
a  set  of  common  minerals. 


Au  Petit  Rocher,  le  18  Fevrier,  M.  Alphonse  Tnrgeon,  du 
Courrier  des  Prorinref  Maritimt:>i,  conduisait  a  I'autel  Mile 
Gertrude  Boudreiui,  institutrice,  etfille  de  M.  Jerome  Boudreau 
autrefois  inspecteur  dcs  ccolcs. 

There  are  1 18  students  at  the  Sackville  Ladies'  College. 


The  vacancy  in  Alexandra  lehool,  HiUibiz,  cuuMtl  by  the 
death  of  Miw  .Miller,  has  Iwon  filltxl  by  the  up|ioinlni«nt  of 
(•.  K.  Butler,  .M.  A.,  <lrii<lu  A  clu.'utlcx  and  science,  nuw  prin- 
ci|>ul  of  Ouysboro  Acudcuiy. 


The  Halifax  School  Bounl  will  invci^tigute  the  defect*  of  the 
Royal  Headers  now  in  usc;alHo  the  cigarette  evil,  which  is  ttid 

to  1)6  increasing  among  school  uhildrc-n. 


.Mr.  D.  P.  Chi.sholm,  for  many  years  a  tcuelier  in  the  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  public  .schools,  and  lately  a  clerk  in|the  office  of 
the  Trustees  of  Schools,  died  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  March. 


Literary  and  Scientific  Notes. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  a  new  publication,  to  be 
known  as  School  Science,  is  to  ap[)Car  in  (.'liicjigo  in  March 
under  the  editorthip  of  C.  E.  Linebarger.  Xino  numljcrs  a 
year,  of  64  or  more  luigcs  ;  subscription  price  $2.00.  The  new 
journal  aims  to  supply  the  need  that  for  many  years  has 
been  felt  to  exist  for  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
science  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  The  intention  ia  to 
present  the  latest  and  best  in  methotls  and  appitratus,  to  re- 
port news  of  interest  to  scientists,  and  to  offer  an  opportunity 
for  discussion  and  the  interchange  of  experience. 

Every  one  owning  a  bird  will  bo  interested  in  a  book  con- 
tiiining  over  150  engravings  and  a  lithographic  plate  showing 
all  the  different  kinds  of  fancy  canaries  in  their  natural  colors. 
It  gives  full  information  in  regard  to  song  and  fancy  canaries 
and  how  to  breed  them  for  profit.  Hints  on  the  treatment  and 
breeding  of  all  kinds  of  cage  birds,  with  de!^cription8  of  their 
diseases  and  of  the  remedies  needed  to  cure  them.  All  about 
parrots  an<l  how  to  teach  them  to  talk.  Instructions  for  build- 
ing and  stocking  an  aviary.  The  most  complete  book  of  the 
kind  ever  published,  irrespective  of  price.  Mailed  to  any 
addre.ss  on  receipt  of  15  cent.s  by  the  "Associated  Fanciers," 
400  N.  .3d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

One  of  the  great  movements  in  po])ular  education  is  the 
rapid  introduction  of  Nature  Study.  The  Chautaucjua  Summer 
Schools  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  but 
in  1901  will  be  peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Nature  Study  Department  of  Cornell  University, 
recognized  as  the  leader  in  this  movement. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  New  Brunswick  have  just  lieen  published. 
The  volume  contains  the  pai)ers  and  addresses  delivered  at  the 
meeting  held  at  Moncton  in  June  last,  and  is  an  im|>ortant  addi- 
tion to  our  educational  literature. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Now  Bruns- 
wick just  issued  is  a  most  interesting  record,  of  recent  scientific 
work  in  that  province. 

We  have  received  from  Prof.  Ernest  S.  Haycock,  Acadia 
College,  Wolfville,  a  jiamphlet,  "Records  of  Post-Triassic 
Changes  in  King's  County,  N.  S.,"  reprinted  from  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.  The 
paper  which  is  illustrated  by  a  map,  drawings  and  plates  from 
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photrOgi-aphs,  is  an  interesting  contribution,  and  the  locality 
described,  which  includes  Cape  Blotnidon,  is  of  great  geological 
importance. 

We  have  received  the  following  papers  :  On  the  Depression 
of  the  Freezing-Point  in  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Electrolytes,  by 
Professor  J.  G.  MacGregor,  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax  ;  On 
the  Relative  Bulk  of  Weak  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Certain  Sul- 
phates, by  Chas.  M.  Pasea,  B.  Sc. ,  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax  ; 
On  the  Variation  of  the  Rigidity  of  Vulcanized  Ijidia-rubber^ 
with  Tension,  by  Thos.  C.  Hebb,  B.  A.,  Dalhou.sie  College, 
Halifax.  

RECENT  BOOKS. 


A  book  written  by  one  of  our  teachers  who,  at  the  Empire's 
call,  volunteered  for  service  in  South  Africa,  should  have  a 
hearty  reception.'  Aside  from  that,  it  possesses  merits  which 
will  appeal  to  the  reader,  although  the  author  modestly  dis- 
claims any  merit  for  his  production  beyond  its  truth.  Mr. 
Rus.sel  C.  Hubly  was  a  member  of  the  first  contingent  who 
volunteered  for  service  in  South  Africa  in  the  autumn  of  1899, 
and  is  the  son  of  Rev.  A.  M.  Hubly,  of  Sussex.  A  sketch 
and  portrait  of  the  young  soldier  appeared  in  the  Review  of 
November,  1899.  The  book  is  written  in  a  vivid  and  attractive 
style,  and  is  especially  interesting  for  its  character  sketches 
and  graphic  incidents  of  the  war.  Of  the  former  we  quote  the 
following  : 

"If  you  never  saw  long  'Joe,'  then  you  have  missed  seeing 
what  Nature  can  do.  His  full  height  left  the  six-foot  mark 
behind,  and  if  you  stood  him  up  against  a  wall  he  would  show 
you  where  it  left  the  plumb  line.  He  was  slightly  built,  but 
strong,  and  carried  his  rifle  as  though  it  were  a  wand.  His 
long  neck  was  ornamented  by  an  Adam's  apple,  resembling  a 
gable  projection,  and  supported  by  a  small  head.  His  face 
was  pleasing  ;  but  his  moustache  was  the  pride  of  the  Company. 
Of  a  tar-and-oakum  color,  it  projected  far  beyond  his  cheek  on 
either  side,  and,  when  properly  waxed,  became  an  ornament 
of  great  taste  (and  smell).  He  seldom  swore,  but  looked  at 
you  with  unutterable  contempt.  A  thorough  soldier  he  was, 
and  knew  it." 


Sir  John  Bourinot  has  produced  a  useful  and  interesting 
work  on  "  Canada  Under  British  Rule."^  It  forms  a  part  of 
the  Series,  edited  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero,  designed  to  sketch 
the  history  of  modern  Europe  with  its  chief  colonies  and  con- 
quests. It  isa  valuableandsuccincthistory  of  Canada,  tracing 
with  excellent  judgment  the  growth  of  our  political  institutions, 
our  commercial  and  industrial  development,  dwelling  at  par- 
ticular points  on  our  social  and  intellectual  conditions.  No 
one  is  in  a  better  position  to  write  this  country's  history. 
Possessed  of  mental  endowments  of  the  highest  order,  a  wide 
grasp  of  past  and  present  conditions  of  Canada,  and  the  power 
to  wield  a  brilliant  pen,  Sir  John  has  accomplished  his  work 
in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself  and  gratifying  to  the  reader. 
Maps,  bibliographical  notes,  and  an  appendix  in  which  are 
compared  tlie  constitutions  of  Canada  and  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  complete  a  volume  of  great  importance  and 
value. 


'"G"     COiMPANY,     OK     EVERV-DAY     LiFE     OF    THE     R.    C.     R. 

Being  a  Descriptive  Account  of  Typical  Events  in  the  Life  of 
the  First  Canadian  Contingent  in  South  Africa.  By  Russel 
C.  Hubly,  formerly  principal  of  Hampton  Superior  School. 
Paper  ;  p.ages  109  ;  price  25  cents.  Publishers  :  J.  &  A.  Mc- 
Millan, St.  John,  N.  B. 

'  Canada  Under  British  Rule  (1760-1900)  by  Sir  John  G. 
Bourinot,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  I.L.  D..  Litt.  1).  With  eight  maps, 
(.'lolli.     I'.iges  :14().     The Co])p,  Clark  Co.,  publisliers,  Torojito. 


The  author  of  this  book  on  Composition'  has  performed  a 
great  service  in  giving  to  the  teacher  and  student  a  work  tViat 
inspires  to  reading  as  well  as  writing.  He  has  placed  before 
the  beginner  models  of  stories,  letters,  description,  narrative, 
argument,  etc.,  selected  from  the  best  authors,  inciting  the 
student  to  think  for  himself  and  apply  his  powers  to  acquire 
a  finished  style. 


'  Composition  from  Models.  By  W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.  D., 
and  M.  F.  Libbey,  B.  A.  Cloth.  Pages  494.  Price  75  cents. 
The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  publishers,  Toronto. 


MARCH  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Allaiitic  Monthly  J.  W.  Root  treats  of  British  Confed- 
eration, showing  the  methods  of  British  Colonial  management, 
their  success,  and  how  they  succeeded  when  colonies  were  left 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  G.  S.  Hellman  writes  enter- 
taiidngly  of  Animals  in  Literature  ;  and  Wm.  Morton  Payne 
reviews  Three  Centuries  of  American  Literature  in  a  notable 
resume.  An  appropriate  tribute  to  Queen  Victoria  closes  a 
number  of  unusual  excellence. . .  .The  Story  of  a  Young  Man 
is  completed  in  the  March  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  the 
Successors  of  Mary  the  First  presents  new  and  extremely  funny 
complications  and  vexations.  A  good  share  of  space  is  devoted 
to  Easter  fashions  in  feminine  attire,  and  tliere  are  articles  on 
cooking,  china  painting,  etc  . .  .  Readers  of  the  Century  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  flight  of  the  Empress  Dowager  from 
Peking  did  not  occur  till  the  city  was  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  "foreign  devils."  It  was  on  August  15,  that  she,  with 
the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Heir  Apparent,  set  forth,  each  in 
a  separate  cart,  towards  Tai-yuan-fu.  Luella  Miner,  an  Ameri- 
can missionary,  who  desciibes  this  liegira,  has  drawn  her 
information  from  a  hitherto  unpublished  account  written  by  a 
Chinese  gentleman  of  high  standing  whose  authority  is  un- 
impeachable. As  a  companion  paper  to  this  may  be  taken 
Bis'nop  Potter's  "  Impressions  of  Japan,"  the  third  of  his  series 
on  the  East  of  To-day  and  To-moriow. . .  .In  St.  Nicholas,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Peary,  who  has  accompanied  her  husband  on  several 
of  his  Arctic  expeditions,  in  an  illustrated  article  entitled 
Ahnighito,  tells  of  the  infancy  and  early  childhood  of  her  own 
daughter,  Marie,  w  ho  was  born  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
revisited  her  birthplace  on  Lieut.  Peary's  voj'age  after  the 
monster  meteorite  he  had  discovered  on  an  earlier  trip.  Capt. 
Cliarles  D.  Rhodes,  U.  S.  A.,  tells  "  How  Armies  Talk  to  Each 
Other"  with  flags,  heliograplis  and  flash-lanterns. ..  .In  the 
weekly  issue  of  Litlelf'i  Liviarj  Aye  of  March,  there  is  an  article 
from  the  Nineteenth  Geninry  on  Victoria  the  Good,  and  a 
strikingly  suggestive  paper  from  the  Forlniyhlly  Heriem  entitled 
Will  England  Last  the  Century  ?  The  writer  concludes  that 
England's  future  greatness  depends  on  her  trade,  and  that 
cannot  be  kept  "  unless  we  intensify  our  education,  quicken 
our  ap|)lication,  harden  our  perseverance,  and  evoke  a  renais- 
sance of  the  national  spirit.". ..  .A  most  notable  series  of 
illustrated  articles  on  Russian  Women  is  begun  in  the  March 
Chaulauijnan.  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  the  well-known  translator 
of  Tolstoi,  gives  the  first  instalment  describing  tlie  wonderful 
work  of  Russian  women  in  education.  The  frontispiece  of  the 
magazine  is  a  photograph  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
cover  design  is  appropriate  to  the  season. . .  .The  March  num- 
ber of  the  Delineator  is  admirably  suited  to  the  various  needs 
of  every  woman.  There  is  sometliing  in  it  of  a  practical 
character  for  cveiy  woman  who  has  household  cares  or  who 
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wi8he<>  to  understand  the  tendency  in  modern  styles.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  is  on  The  Servants  Wo  Do  Not 
Keep,  by  I'rof,  Ellen  H.  Kichards,  of  the  Massacliusotts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  This  is  a  subject  that  should  interest 
every  woraim  who  has  tiuublcs  with  the  domestic  problem. ... 
Next  full  tliere  will  be  i)bservo<l  in  England  very  extensively 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  King  Alfred.  A 
movement  is  also  underway  in  .America  to  |>artii'ipate  in  this 
celebration,  and  certainly  .Vmericans  are  equal  sharers  in  what 
Sir  Walter  Besjint  calls  "  The  Heritage  of  King  Alfre<l."  In 
an  article  with  this  title,  printed  in  the  March  Magazine 
Number  of  the  Oiillool;  Sir  Walter  pays  an  earnest  tribute  to 
the  achievements  of  Alfred  in  establishing  law,  clearing  the 
land  of  evil,  and  encouraging  scholarship  and  the  arts.  (83  a 
year.     The  Outlook  (  nmpany,  "iST  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York). 


The  March  Camidiun  Mifjn .    .1  ...-. -nue  with 

several  new  pictures  of  the  Queen,  handsome  plates  of  the  new 
King  and  the  new  Queen,  and  other  portraits  and  photographs 
of  historical  and  procnt  value.  There  aie  other  articles  in 
lighter  vein.  Every  article,  story  and  poem  in  the  numlier  is 
written  by  a  Canadian. 

STORY  OF  THE   QUEEN, 

HillloDH  will  r«><|uirL'  our  "  Life  of  thcQut*fn,"  iimtrninc^iitljr  l||utttrAte«l 
thrfMitfhnui  ati<l  rtpt-clal  eiitrruviiiKH  fxtrlni)  iiiK  lyiti^  id  iMatr.  fuDrral 
pro<'<*h}4ioiiH.  obMMiultfH.  All  fuutrul  f'<T>Titr»iM*H  fully  r)*p<^irte«l.  hIho 
cruwninu;  c*?rvniin»(fHof  Kin^c  Kdwanl  \'II.  witli  «i»|)r"»priHN  iUn-tniri  iih. 
AK**iit*»  ill  writiiijf  for  illustmltHj  clrcularM  ulll  Havi- d*.  ^  "injC 

-T  ciTits  for  PnwpectiiH  ttiid  full  t^utflt.     1  liU  n-fuii'lt^i  <it  \  .*•%. 

BlgRC'st  teriUH  nud  sjiiit*  to  all.      I'opular  priorH       Tw<j  n^. 

Books  on  credit,     l-'rci^lit  paid.    Act  iniint-diat«ly. 

EARLE  COMPANY,   Limited.  ST-  JOHN.  N    B. 


Education  Department,   N,  B. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 


The  attention  of  School  Tru.steos  and  Teachers  is 
directed  to  the  following  Otficial  Notices. 


L    The  SfHooi.  Manpai.  IWl. 

Tile  new  Schitol  Manual  has  iM-en  mailed  to  Secretaries  of  School 
Boards  and  teachers  in  all  districts  in  which  schools  were  in  oi)eration 
during  the  last  term.  Manuals  will  be  sent  on  application  to  any  teacher 
or  school  trustee  who  has  not  been  supplied. 

n.    School  Holidays. 

In  addition  to  the  holidays  hitherto  allowed  by  Regulation,  the  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  following  Easter,  and  the  day  obsen-ed  as  Labor  Day, 
shall  be  reckoned  as  holidays  in  all  pubUc  schools.  In  districts  in  which 
Labor  Day  is  not  publicly  observed,  the  schools  may  be  kept  in  opera- 
tion ason  other  teaching  days,  and  in  any  such  case  the  school  may  be 
closed  for  the  term  one  day  earlier.  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Ooveruor 
aaving  pr'K'laimed  Saturday,  Feljniary  find,  as  a  public  holiday,  on 
account  of  the  olwequies  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victtina.  the  munber 
of  teaclung  days  iu  the  term  ending  June  30th,  1901,  will  thei^eby  be  re- 
duced to  120  in  couDtiy  districts,  and  ll9  in  the  City  of  St.  John.— See 
Regulation  30. 

III.  Empire  Day. 

Thurs<lay,  May  23rd.  Is  to  be  obsei-ved  in  all  public  schools  as  Eniphv 
Day. — Set^  R*'gulation  47. 

The  recent  death  of  our  late  beloved  Queen  renders  it  eminently  fit- 
ting that  Empire  Day  for  the  year  1901  shall  W.  specially  obser\'txl  as 
VKTORIA  MEMORLVL  DAY.  All  the  lessons  and  exercises  of  the 
sch04:>Is  on  that  day  should  have  special  reference  to  the  pnjgress  of  the 
Empire  during  the  Victorian  era  ;  and  to  the  gracious  intlueuces  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Victoria,  the  Ooo<l  n\wx\  the  people  of  the  British 
Enipirt',  and  of  the  world.  Teachers  are  requested  t^)  consult  with 
trustees  in  making  careful  preparation  for  the  due  obser\'ance  of 
t  he  day. 

IV.  Departmextal  Examinations. 

(a)  Closing  Examinations  for  jLicen^e.— The  Closing  Examinations 
for  License,  and  for  Advance  of  Class,  will  Ik*  held  at  the  Normal  School. 
Fredericton,  and  at  the  Grammar  School  Buildings,  in  St.  John  and 
Chatham,  Ijeginning  on  Tuesday,  the  llth  day  of  June.  lyoi. 

The  English  Literature  required  for  First  Class  candidates  Ls  Shakes- 
i)eare's  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  selections  from  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
Byron  as  found  in  Select  Poems,  used  in  High  Schools. 

(6)  Noi-mal  Scluiol  Entrance  Examinations  and  Preliminary  Ex- 
aminations for  Advance  of  Class.-  Tliese  examinations  will  be  held  at 
the  usual  stations  throughout  the  Province,  beginning  on  Tuestlay.  July 
ilnd,  1901,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  requirements  for  the  several  classes  will  be  found  on  pages  11.**i 
and  IlOof  the  S4.'hool  Manual. 


Candidates  ai*e  required  to  givf  notice  to  the  inspt^-tor  within  whr»»* 
insiK-ctoral  district  they  wish  to  ))e  fxiiiuiued  not  lat**r  tlian  the  Ztlh  day 
of  May.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  sent  to  the  Insi>ector  with  the 
application. 

(r)    Leaving  EoKiminations.—JieXA  at  the  same  time  and  stations 

as  the  Entrance  Examinations. 

These  Examinations  are  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Course  of 
Study  for  (Jrammar  and  High  Schools  as  given  in  the  Syllabus  fur 
(Jra-leslX.  X  and  XL 

The  subjects  for  the  Leaving  Examinations  sliall  consist  of  English 
I,.anguage,  Kuglisli  Literature,  HisUiry  and  Oeography.  Arithmetic  and 
lt<_M>k  keeping.  Algebra,  Oe^jinetry,  Botany  and  AgiicuUure.  with  any 
two  of  the  following  :  Physics.  Chemistry,  Physiology.  lAtiii.  (Jreek, 
Erencli.— i,Niiie  paiK;i-s  in  a\\.) 

id)  Matriculation  Examinations.  —  Held  at  the  same  time  and 
stations  as  the  Entrance  Examinations.  The  Matriculation  Examina- 
tions are  also  ba.sed  on  the  requirements  of  the  Course  of  Study  for 
Qrammar  and  High  Schools  as  given  in  the  Syllabus  for  Grades  IX, 
X  and  XL 

All  candidates  for  Matriculation  shall  take  the  following  subjects : 
Latin,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Oeomelrj-.  History  and  <i«'Ography, 
English  Language,  English  Liieratun',  Chemistry  ;  also,  either  CJre**k  or 
French  and  Natural  History. 

ti^The  attention  of  candidates  for  the  Leaving  Examinations  Is 
particularly  directed  to  the  changes  made  in  the  requirements.  Here 
after  the  requirements  for  the  Leaving  Examinations  will  be  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  Matriculation  Examinations— both  being  leased  on  ibe 
Syllabus  for  (irades  IX,  X  and  XI  of  the  Ciiammar  Sch»K)l  Course,  and 
so  far  as  the  subjects  of  the  two  examinations  are  common  to  tK>th,  the 
examination  i)apers  will  l>e  identical. 

In  case  there  are  pupils  in  any  of  the  High  Schools  or  Grammar 
Schools  who  have  been  making  pn*parafi<iu  for  (he  Ix^aving  Examina- 
tion on  the  S>  Ilabus  of  former  years,  special  ai'rangements  will  l>e  made 
to  meet  their  wishes,  {provided  early  application  l»e  made  on  their 
behalf. 

All  candidates  for  the  Matriculation  and  I>eaving  Examinations 
must  send  in  their  appliciitionsto  the  in.'iiH'Ctor  within  wh'i«:e  inspectoral*^ 
they  jtropose  U)  l)e  examined,  not  later  ihau  the  2^Hh  day  of  .May.  A  fee 
of  two  dollars  must  accompany  each  appIicatM)n.  F(.rms  of  application 
may  he  obtained  from  the  ins|>ector8  or  from  ihe  E<lucation  Omce. 

The  English  Literature  Subjects  for  the  Matriculation  ami  Leaving 
Examinali<ms  will  be  the  some  as  for  the  First  Class  Candidates  at  the 
Closing  Examinations. 

^g^The  Deparlm»'nt  will  supply  the  necessary  stationery  to  the 
candidates  at  the  July  examinations,  and  all  answers  must  be  written 
u|>on  the  pai>er  supplied  by  the  Sup<'rvising  Examiners. 

In  the  June  examinations  the  candidates  will  supply  their  own 
stationer>-. 

Examinations  for  Sni>erlor  Schofd  License  will  Ite  held  lK«th  at  the 
June  and  July  examinations. 

The  First  Book  of  Caesars  Gallic  War  will  be  required  in  IxJth  cases. 
The  Mathematical  Paper  will  l>e  based  on  Wentworth's  Trigonometry 
and  F.  H  Sievens'  Mensuration  for  Beginners. 

(e)  High  School  Entrance  Examinations.— TXiese  examinations  will 
behcKlatthe  several  Grammar  and  other  High  School.**.  l>eginning  on 
Monday.  June  iTth.at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.  Under  the  provlsiuns  of  Regula- 
tion 46,  question  pai>ers  will  lx»  pn)vided  by  the  department.  The 
principals  of  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  are  requested  to  notify  the 
Chief  Su|K>rintendent  not  later  than  June  Ist,  as  to  the  probable  number 
of  candidates. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  the  Departmental  Examinations 
see  School  Manual,  Regidations31,  32.  4.'>  and  46. 


Education  Office. 

February  :.th.  1901. 


J.  R.  INCH. 
Chi*-/  Superintendent  of  Education 
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NEW   PLATES   THROUGHOUT 

Now  Added  25,000  NEW  WORDS,  Phrases,  Etc. 
Rich  Bindings    3!    2364  Pages   -H    5000  Illustrations 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  large  corps  of  competent  specialists. 
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^    y       Also  Webster's   Collegiate  Dictionary  with  Scottish  Gluss.iiy,  etc. 
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Education  Department, 

Nova  Scotia. 


Tlie  words  "With  Buchheim's  Mod- 
i-rii  Gift-man  Header,  Parts  I  and  II,"  in 
0,  (iiade  X  of  Course  of  Study,  page 
161,  October . Ion  ma/  0/ Education,  1900, 
should  read  : 

"  With  Buchlieim's  Modtrn  German 
Header,  Part  I,  lirnt  and  seeond  Div- 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  in  published  about  the  10th  of 
evert/  month.  If  rwt  received  ^cithin  a  week  after  that  date,  tcritc  to  the 
offire. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  notifiiAilion  is 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  arreara{/es  paid. 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  ttetc  address.     This  mil  save  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  telli  to  what  whole  number  of  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription   is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

Canadian  Historv  Readings,  edited  and  published 
by  O.  U.  Hay,  editor  of  the  Educational  Revirw, 
sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Invaluable  for  supplementary  reading.  Contains  350 
pages  of  bright,  interesting,  stirring  sketches  of  Cana- 
dian History. 


Subscribers  who  have  sent  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Review  asked  for  in  February  have  our  thanks.  The 
value  of  the  numbers  sent  have  been  credited  to  them 
on  their  subscriptions. 


The    advertising   pages   of   the  Review  this  month 
contain  much  that  will  interest  our  rea<lers. 


It  looks  as  if  Arlwr  Day  should  come  in  April  this  year. 


Look  out  for  Empire  Day  numtier  of  the  Review.   It 
will  be  issued   May  lOtli, 


The  death  of  His  lordship  Bishop  Sweeny,  for  forty 
years  the  hea<l  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  diocese,  removes  a  notable  figure,  one 
who  was  loved  and  revered  l)y  his  own  people,  and  who 
held  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  classes  and 
denominations.  His  successor  is  the  Right  Reverend 
T.  Ca.sey,  D.  I). 


The  Universitj'  of  Chicago  has  just  taken  over  the 
Chicago  Institute,  which  it  will  iircorporate  with  itself 
as  a  school  of  education.  There  is  already  available  an 
endowment  of  §1,000,000,  The  building  for  the  new 
school  will  cost  S3"J.j,000,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  America. 


There  are  two  thoughts  which  arise  on  reading  on 
another  page  of  the  action  of  the  citizens  of  Truro  in 
regard  to  the  new  academy  building.  First,  that  these 
citizens  have  put  themselves  on  record  as  a  public 
spirited  and  progre.ssive  body  ;  second,  that  they  have 
recognized  the  services  of  their  teachers  by  publicly 
giving  them  credit  for  good  work.  That  is  right.  Too 
often  death  or  resignation  is  waited  for  before  placing 
a  proper  value  on  the  labors  of  faithful  teachers. 


There  is  much  in  this  number  that  will  help  teachers 
to  make  Arbor  Day  interesting.  The  April  Review 
for  past  years  will  also  furnish  suitable  articles.  Bird 
Day  is  combined  with  Arbor  Day,  as  birds  and  trees 
are  closelj'  associated.  The  day  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pa.ss  without  improvement  being  made  in  the  school- 
room and  grounds,  JIany  of  our  .school  houses,  although 
the  number  is  growing  less  each  year,  still  stand  out  on 
the  landscape  with  not  a  single  tree  or  flower  to  relieve 
the  liaroiiess.  Is  yours  of  thenumWr?  Then  resolve 
this  year  that  it  will  he  in  the  progressive  list. 


Sydney,  New  Glasgow,  Pictou  and  many  other  towns 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  considering  the  importance  of  start- 
ing .schools  of  manual  training.  This  is  well  ;  and  it 
shows  a  desire  to  profit  by  the  generous  plan  of  Sir 
William   MacDonald  in  founding  preparatory  manual 
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training  schools.  But  certain  points  should  be  carefully 
considered  :  Suitable  rooms  and  equipment  should  be 
provided  at  the  outset  ;  none  but  properly  qualified 
instructors  should  be  engaged  ;  and  the  regular  work  of 
the  schools  should  not  suffer  when  classes  in  manual 
training  are  drawn  off.  Such  training  only  supplies  a 
deficiency  in  our  schools.  It  may  form  a  part,  and  a 
part  only,  of  school  work. 

The  new  science  building  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  Fredericton,  was  formally  opened  on  the 
26th  of  March  by  Ijieut.-Governor  McClelan.  Principal 
Loudon,  of  Toronto  University,  was  pre.sent  and  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  Technical  Education.  The  building 
is  admirably  planned  and  constructed,  and  will  prove  a 
great  boon  to  scientific  education  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  government  has  granted  $10,000  to  free  the  build- 
ing from  debt.  The  highest  praise  is  due  to  Professor 
Dixon  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  de.siguing  and  bringing 
to  completion  this  fine  structure. 


Most  of  our  readers  already  know  that  the  Summer 
School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  will  meet 
this  year  at  Lunenburg  from  July  23rd  to  August  9th 
The  broad  view  which  this  city  commands  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  fine  scenery  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
opportunity  it  will  afford  for  recreation  and  the  study, 
to  many,  of  entirely  new  phases  of  natural  history, 
should  draw  the  largest  gathering  the  school  has  yet 
had.  The  district  of  Lunenburg  and  Queens  will,  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  contribute  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  teachers.  The  attractions  of  the  school  and 
place,  not  to  mention  the  cool  and  invigorating  ocean 
ijreezes,  should  draw  twice  as  many  more. 


The  death  of  Charles  Macdonald,  for  many  years 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax, 
has  caused  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  regret,  especially 
among  old  students  of  the  college.  It  is  understood 
that  Prof.  Murray,  of  Cornell  I'niversity,  will  be  selected 
to  fill  the  vacant  chair. 


A  Maritime  Agricultural  College  is  proposed,  for 
which  Nova  Scotia  is  to  supply  the  land,  buildings  and 
equipment  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000.  The  annual 
running  expenses  are  placed  at  .$10,000,  of  which  Nova 
Scotia  is  to  contribute  annually  $.5,000,  New  Brunswick 
$4,000,  and  P.  E.  Island  $1,000.  A  certain  sum  for 
each  student  outside  of  Nova  Scotia  would,  it  is  thought, 
form  a  more  equitable  basis  of  maintenance. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson  formerly  principal  of  the  Leinster 
Street  school,  St.  John,  has  secured  a  permanent  posi- 
tion on  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of 
Canada  with  an  increase  of  .salary.  The  Revikw  con- 
gratulates Mr.  Wilson  on  his  deserved  promotion. 


The  Care  of  School  Libraries. 

Will  it  be  too  much  for  you  to  give  me  a  little  information 
as  to  how  .«chool  libraries  are  managed  so  as  to  in-mre  care 
when  teachers  change  ?  I  am  much  interested,  and  wish 
to  know  some  way,  as  I  have  already  seen  two  good  libraries 
scattered,  and  people  are  getting  discouraged. — F. 

It  is  feared  that  the  loose  management  of  school 
libraries,  as  the  Review  has  before  pointed  out,  is  not 
one  that  can  be  .settled  by  advice  in  individual  cases. 
It  is  a  matter  that  the  legislature  or  the  board  of 
education  should  deal  with,  as  some  of  the  books  in 
school  libraries  are  paid  for  from  the  provincial  chest. 
It  is  certainly  a  matter  calling  for  prompt  attention- 
When  teachers  and  public-spirited  citizens,  at  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice,  expend  effort  and  money  to  establish 
a  library,  the  management  should  be  on  ordinary  busi- 
ness principles,  and  such  as  to  guard  against  loss  and 
destruction.  The  state  of  affairs  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent — and  we  believe  it  is  equalled  in  too 
many  other  school  districts — should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist  for  a  single  day.  Apart  from  the  waste  of  public 
money,  the  much  graver  ethical  consideration  comes  in  : 
These  books  have  been  destroyed  or  have  come  into 
possession  of  and  are  being  retained  by  those  who  have 
no  right  to  them.  This  is  the  result  of  pure  careless- 
ness and  mismanagement ;  but  the  effect  on  the  morals 
of  the  rising  generation  of  the  community  cannot  be 
good.  The  school  library  of  the  village  should  be  man. 
aged  with  as  much  care  and  system  as  the  public  library 
of  the  large  city.  The  methods  adopted  to  preserve  it 
and  increase  its  usefulness  should  be  just  as  much  an 
object  of  concern  to  the  community  as  the  dissemination 
of  intelligence  by  the  books  contained  on  its  shelves. 

In  the  Boston  Public  Library,  as  we  are  informed, 
boys  and  girls  are  trained  in  the  management  and 
supervision  of  a  library.  These  are  sent  out  afterwards 
to  village  and  school  libraries  through  the  country  to 
assist  in  properly  organizing  and  managing  them.  We 
would  suggest  to  our  educational  authorities  the  im- 
portance of  employing  the  services  of  a  person  or  per- 
sons properly  trained  to  visit  the  district  where  a 
school  library  is  in  operation,  and  report  upon  it ;  next, 
to  train  some  responsible  persons  in  the  community,  as 
the  older  students  of  the  school,  how  to  manage  it ;  and 
finally,  make  the  trustees  responsible  for  the  library  as 
well  as  for  other  school  property,  and  require  them  to 
give  a  yearly  report  to  the  inspector  as  to  its  efficiency 
and  management. 

By  this  plan  the  teacher  would  be  relieved  from  the 
routine  work  of  management  or  the  responsibilities  of 
ownership,  This  would  be  of  .special  importance  where 
teachers  are  frequently  changed.  But  in  all  cases  in 
country  districts  the  teacher  must  be  the  guiding  spirit 
in  establishing  these  libraries,  in  choosing  proper  book.s, 
stimulating  a  taste  for  reading  among  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  in  exercising  a  general  supervision  over  the 
library  and  its  management. 
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Report  of  N.  B.  Schools. 


The  report  of  Chief  Superintendent,  Dr.  J.  U.  Inch, 
on  public  school  education  in  New  Brunswick  for  the 
year  1900  is  an  interestinj;  document,  covering  200 
pages.  In  comparing  the  attendance  of  the  past  with 
that  of  the  previous  year,  it  is  found  that  there  is  not 
that  improvement  tliat  we  sliould  expect,  in  number  of 
schools  in  operation,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and 
regularity  of  attendance.  The  causes  assigned,  in  part, 
were  the  presence  of  an  unusual  epidemic  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  province,  and  a  more  than  usual  business 
activity  which  has  affected  the  supply  of  teachers  as 
well  as  the  attendance  of  scholars. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  except  a  small  advance  in  the  case  of  first 
class  male  teachers.  The  wealthier  districts  have  not 
set  the  example  of  paying  good,  living  salaries  to  teachers; 
and,  Dr.  Inch  states,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  higher 
salary  paid  in  a  district  having  a  taxable  valuation  of 
§20,000  or  $30,000  than  one  four  or  five  times  that 
amount.  There  is  too  much  of  an  inclination  to  be 
.satisfied  with  cheap  teachers. 

Of  the  teachers  employed,  twenty-one  per  cent,  are 
men  and  seventy-nine  per  cent,  women.  A  much  larger 
percentage  of  teacliers  of  the  higher  classes  has  been 
employed  daring  recent  years — a  gratifying  feature; 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  ratepayers  do  not  appreciate  their 
services  in  a  tangible  shape. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  in  high  and  superior  schools 
has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  nearly  300  per  cent. 

The  reports  of  the  different  inspectors  are  filled  with 
interesting  facts,  from  which  we  shall  quote  in  the  next 
number. 

One  excellent  thought  of  the  Chief  Superintendent 
on  Arbor  Day  is  appropriate  to  this  number  of  the 
Review  : 

The  educational  intluence  of  the  .surrouiulings  of  the  school 
extends  throughout  the  community  iind  even  to  the  cji.sual 
passer  by.  What  must  it  be  uix)n  the  impressionable  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  children  who  from  day  to  day  and  year  to 
year  have  before  their  eyes  as  a  perpetual  object  lesson  the 
bare  and  broken  wsIIh  and  ceilings  of  many  school  rooms,  and 
the  rough  and  forbidding  grounds  which  surround  the  average 
country  school  ?  To  make  and  keep  the  school  home  of  the 
children  attractive  and  elevating,  requires  constant  thought 
and  attention  as  well  as  a  little  labor  and  expense  ;  but  it  pays 
in  the  increased  happiness,  relined  tiiste  and  good  morals  of 
the  little  ones,  and  leaves  to  them  a  rich  inheritance  of  the 
pleasant  memories  of  school  days. 


And  there  are  Many  Others. 

"  I  enjoy  reading  the  strong  sensible  articles  in  the 
Revirw."  R.  E.  H. 


An  Explanation. 


In  the  New  Brunswick  I^ogislature  recently  the 
Educational  Rbview  came  in  for  some  attention  and 
criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  memljcrs.  To  place  the 
matter  fairly  Ix'fore  our  rea<JerM,  wo  ijuote  from  the 
official  report  of  the  debate  "  concerning  school  Iwoks  :  " 

.Mr.  Uazon  said  that  ho  would  like  an  eiplunatioii  from  the 
government  why  certain  text-liookH  in  the  sohooU  had  bc«n 
changed.  *  •  •  xhe  now  geography  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  Educatio.vai,  Rr.viEw  in  a  recent  article  condemns  the 
geography  in  very  strong  term»,  and  cUims  that  the  book  is 
written  from  an  American  stAnd|K)int,  and  that  it  is  not  e<|uul 
to  the  text-book  which  it  supplanted.  The  Edi-cational 
Rkvikw  was,  ho  believed,  the  organ  of  the  school-teachers  of 
the  province.     •     •     • 

Hon.  Mr.  Tweedie  said  that  the  EDrcATioNAi,  Rkvip.w  is 
not  considered  as  the  organ  of  the  teachers  of  the  province,  and 
more  than  that,  he  had  information  that  the  article  referred  to 
by  the  honorable  leader  of  the  opposition  was  published  and 
paid  for  by  a  rival  concern.  He  believed  that  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  are  in  favor  of  the  change  made  in  the 
text-lx)oks.  There  had  been  no  change  in  the  geography 
u.«ed  in  the  schools  for  twenty-six  years,  and  it  would  seem 
that  a  new  book  was  desirable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Hill  said  that  the  EorcATloNAL  Revikw  was  not 
an  organ  of  the  school-teachers,  but  was  merely  a  [mjier  pub- 
lished by  an  individual.  He  would  venture  to  say  that  not 
one-fifth  of  the  t«achers  in  the  province  take  or  read  the 
Review.  With  regard  to  school  books,  he  would  take  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  superintendent  of  education  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  university  sooner  than  that  of  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  EnrcATlONAl,  Review. —  lii^port,  Manh  i'O,  1901. 

The  editor  of  the  Review  immediately  wrote  to  Hon. 
Mr.  Tweedie,   Premier  of   the  Province,  and  to   Hon. 

Mr.  Hill,  the  following  letters: 

Letter  to  Hon.  Mr.  TwRKniK. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  .March  21,  1901. 
Hon.  L.  J.  Tweedie,  M.P.I'.,  Fredericton  : 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  morning  pafiers  of  this  date  I  notice  a 
statement  made  by  you  to  this  effect, — that  you  "had  infor- 
mation that  the  article  referred  to  by  the  honorable  leader  of 
the  opposition  (an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Educatiosai. 
Review  of  May,  1900,  criticizing  the  new  school  geography), 
was  published  and  paid  for  by  a  rival  concern." 

The  "  information  "  is  not  correct ;  and  I  can  with  confidence 
in  your  own  sense  of  fair  play  ask  you  either  to  make  public 
my  denial  or  place  this  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  person  or 
persons  who  gave  you  such  information. 

I  have  the  honor,  dear  sir,  to  remain. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

O.  U.  Hat. 

Letter  to  Hon.  Mr.  Hill. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  March  21,  1901. 
Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hill,  M.P.P.,  Fredericton  : 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  are  correctly  reported  in  the  St.  John 
pa|jerx  of  this  date,  you  do  the  EorCATio-MAL  Review  a  great 
injustice.     In  your  sjieech  on  the  debate  "concerning  school 
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books,"  you  make  the  statement  that  "not  one- fifth  of  the 
teachers  in  the  province  take  or  read  the  Review." 

It  i.s  the  more  surprising  to  me  that  a  gentleman  of  your 
well  known  fairness  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of 
others  should  make  this  statement — which  is  as  unfair  to  the 
Review  as  it  is  to  the  public  spirit  and  intelligence  of  our 
teachers.  Nor  could  j-ou  have  had  any  real  data  for  the  state- 
ment. Here  are  the  facts  :  Nearly  one-half  the  teacheis  of  the 
province  are  subscribers  to  the  Review,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  more  than  one-half  read  it ;  for  very 
often  in  graded  schools,  and  in  districts  that  are  adjacent  to 
each  other,  teachers  take  other  educational  journals,  and  an 
exchange  is  made.  In  the  County  of  Charlotte,  which  you 
represent,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  are  subscribers  to 
the  Kevibw.  In  the  city  of  St.  Stephen,  where  you  live,  there 
are  seventeen  subscribers  to  the  Review,  where  there  are  only 
twelve  teachers,  some  of  these  subscribers  being  probably  from 
districts  adjacent  to  the  citj'. 

The  subscription  books  and  mailing  lists  of  the  Review  are 
open  to  you  at  any  time  to  verify  these  statements. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  dear  sir. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(J.  U.  Hay. 
Hon.  Mk.  Hill's  E.xplanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Hill  arose  to  a  question  of  privilege.  He  said  that 
during  the  discussion  on  supply  he  had  said  in  reply  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  honorable  leader  of  the  opposition  that  in  his 
(Hill's)  opinion  the  Educational  Review  is  not  taken  nor  read 
by  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  of  the  province.  He 
had  to-day  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hay,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Educational  Review,  calling  attention  to  the  statement 
which  he  made  the  other  night,  and  in  the  letter  Mr.  Hay 
states  that  the  Educational  Review  is  subscribed  for  by  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  province.  He  (Hill)  was 
glad  to  make  this  statement  to  the  house,  and  to  know  that 
the  Educational  Review  was  so  widely  circulated  among  the 
teachers. — Report,  March  2:'i,  19V1. 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  March  23,  1901. 
G.  U.  Hay,  Esq.,  St.  John,  N.  B.: 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter,  as  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  my  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
floor  of  the  house,  which  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
doing,  quoting  the  facts  stated  in  your  letter. 

Yours  very  truly,         G.  F.  Hill. 

Per  G.  M. 
Hon.  Mr.  Tweedie's  E.xplanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Tweedie  arose  to  a  question  of  privilege.  He  had 
stated  the  other  day  that  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  May,  1900,  and  which  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  criticizing  the  new 
school  geography,  was  inspired  and  paid  for  by  a  rival  concern. 
He  had  made  this  statement  upon  the  authority  of  a  gentleman 
on  whom  he  thought  he  could  rely,  but  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  George  U.  Hay,  editor  of  the  Review,  a  letter  denying  it, 
and  therefore  he  felt  impelled  to  withdraw  the  statement  and 
to  express  his  regret  that  it  had  been  made.  He  had  no  desire 
or  intention  to  deal  otherwise  than  fairly  with  the  editor  of  tlie 
Educational  Review. — Itcjiorl,  March  25,  19UI. 

Note. 
The  official  reporter  telegraphs  : 

"To  Hon.  Mr.  Tweedie's  explanation  of  yesterday,  concern- 
ing the  Educational  Review,    should  have  been  added  the 


words  :  '  That  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hay  had  only  been  received  on 
Friday,  and  this  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  of  withdraw- 
ing tlie  statement  of  which  Mr.  Hay  complained.'" — Daily 
Neipspaper  Report,  March  S7,  1901. 

The  remarks  of  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Hazen,  seem  to 
imply  that  the  criticism  appeared  after  the  text  book 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  is 
a  mistake,  as  an  editorial  note  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Review  in  which  the  criticism  appeared  will  show  : 

The  criticism  on  another  page  of  the  Review  on  a  proposed 
new  text-book  plainly  points  out  faults  which  call  for  serious 
consideration  before  the  adoption  of  the  book. 

We  make  this  explanation  because  the  Review  has 
never  shown  such  a  lack  of  courtesy  to  the  Board  of 
Education  as  to  criticize  unfavorably  a  text  book  imme- 
diately after  its  adoption  without  waiting  for  time  to 
test  its  merits  or  demerits. 


For  the  Rkvikw.] 

A  New  Academy  for  Truro. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  town  of 
Truro,  N.  S.,  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  voted  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  academy.  It  was  pleasing  to  note 
that  although  a  large  sum  of  money  was  being  voted 
upon  for  other  civic  purposes,  the  citizens  were  almost 
unanimous  in  voting  the  money  for  the  academy.  In 
fact  many  citizens  were  of  opinion  that  a  much  larger 
sum  should  have  been  a.sked  for.  It  must  have  been 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  teachers  of  the  Truro 
schools  to  hear  the  many  glowing  tributes  paid  to  their 
excellent  services  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  they  were  being  asked  to  tax  them- 
selves for  a  large  sum  of  money  for  school  purposes. 
In  all  the  discussion  there  was  nothing  but  the  highest 
praise  for  the  excellent  work  of  the  schools.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  school  board  to  erect  a  large  brick  and 
stone  building  for  academy  purposes.  The  building 
will  be  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  will  contain  chemical, 
physical  and  biological  laboratories,  as  well  as  lecture 
rooms  and  class  rooms.  Truro  academy  has  a  stafiE  of 
eight  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  about  250  students 
engaged  in  high  school  work  proper.  The  MacDonald 
Manual  Training  School,  the  gift  of  Sir  William  Mac- 
Donald,  is  afhiiated  with  the  academy,  and  open  to  all 
students  free  of  cost.  The  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners has  established  an  excellently  equipped  domestic 
science  department,  open  to  all  students  free  of  cost. 
Including  these  two  departments,  the  academy  has  a 
staff  of  twelve  teachers,  a  number  not  yet  reached  by 
some  of  our  colleges.  Truro  justly  lays  claim  to  be  the 
most  progre.ssive  educational  centre  in  the  province, 
and  they  are  .justly  entitled  to  be  so  regarded.  The 
County  Academy,  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  the 
MacDonald  Manual  Training  School,  and  the  School  of 
Domestic  Science,  the  School  of  Agriculture,  together 
with  a  Business  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music,  give 
Truro  the  standing  almost  of  a  university  town.     Com. 
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Object  Lessons  and  Nature-Study. 


Br  John  Brittais,  Nurmai.  School,  Frkdkkhtos. 

Trees  In  School. 

The  trees  will  soon  uwake  from  their  long  winter 
sleep,  and  stimulated  by  the  energy  radiated  from  the 
vernal  .sun,  hurst  into  flower  and  leaf.  Do  not  let  this 
wonderful  and  beautiful  transformation  pass,  with  all 
its  opportunities  for  teaching,  almost  unnoticed  by  your 
school. 

For  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  this  land  of  forests 
and  of  schools,  a  great  number  of  the  children  are  grow- 
ing up  unable  to  recognize  any  but  a  few  of  our  native 
trees  and  shrubs.  And  of  the  few  they  can  name,  their 
knowledge  is  extremely  limited  and  superBcial.  The 
leaves  of  the  trees,  their  Howers,  their  fruits,  their  habits 
o/life  are  practically  unknown. 

Two  lessons  on  the  willow  are  outlined  in  this  article. 
But  of  course  you  cannot  give  the  time  required  for 
these  lessons  to  every  tree.  Branches  should  be  brought 
in  from  the  fields  and  groves  and  set  about  the  school 
room  in  jars  or  bottles  containing  a  little  water.  Attach 
to  these  branches  cards  upon  which  are  written  a  few  care- 
fully selected  questions.  Encourage  your  pupils  to  find 
during  their  spare  minutes,  by  examining  the  branches 
and  observing  their  development,  the  answers  to  the.se 
questions.  Fresh  branches  may  be  brought  in  from 
time  to  time. 

By  watching  the  trees  out  of  doors,  the  children  will 
learn  that  many  of  our  trees  and  shrubs  blossom  before 
t'he  new  leaves  appear — th.it  in  some  the  flowers  and 
leaves  appear  together — while  in  others,  the  leaves  pre- 
cede the  flowers.  Ask  the  young  observers  to  notice 
whether  the  leaves  are  small  when  they  first  appear,  and 
gradually  grow  larger,  or  whether  their  blades  are  full 
grown  when  they  first  expand.  Then  the  development 
of  the  fruit  should  be  watched,  and  what  parts  of  the 
flower  enter  into  it  should  be  determined. 

Two  Early  Sprijjc.  Lessons  on  a  Willow. 
Each  pupil  is  supplied  with  a  short  willow  branch, 
bearing  leaf-buds  and  yellow  catkins  in  full  bloom. 

1.  What  do  you  miss  on  this  willow  branch  ? 

2.  Find  how  last  year's  leaves  were  arranged.  How 
did  you  find  out? 

3.  What  do  you  find  on  the  willow  branch  1 

4.  What  kind  of  buds  do  you  see  ? 

5.  What  became  of  the  large  buds  (which  we  saw  on 
the  willow  early  in  April)  with  both  waterproof  and 
fur  coats  1     Where  are  the  coats  ? 

6.  Take  off  one  of  the  yellow  catkins  and  shake  it 
or  press  it  between  your  fingers. 


7.  What  have  you  ihu«  found  out  about  theiie  yellow 
catkins  I 

8.  Pull  one  of  them  in  two  and  find  what  the  soft 
hairs  grow  on. 

'J.  Bend  back  with  a  pin  or  knife-blade  one  of  (he 
brown  scales  and  then  another,  and  find  what  f^rows 
close  above  eHch. 

10.  Show  whether  all  the  stamens  in  the  catkin 
belong  to  one  flower  or  not. 

11.  How  many  stamens  are  there  in  each  single 
flower  ? 

1 2.  What  parts  of  a  complete  flower  are  absent  in 
each  of  these  ? 

13.  Why  is  each  single  flower  called  a  staminate 
flower?     Of  what  use  is  it  ? 

14.  Since  the  lirown  scales  grow  close  below  the 
flowers,  and  are  neither  flower-leaves  nor  foliage-leaves, 
they  may  be  called  bracts. 

15.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  single  staminate  flower. 

Lksson   it. 

On  each  desk  are  placed  two  small  willow  branches, 
one  bearing  staminate  catkins  and  the  other  a  different 
sort. 

1.  Pull  one  of  the  new  sort  of  catkins  into  two  parts. 

2.  What  do  you  find  in  it  which  you  found  in  the 
other  ? 

3.  What  do  you  miss  in  it  which  you  .saw  in  the 
other  ? 

4.  What  do  you  find  in  it  which  was  absent  in  the 
other  1 

5.  Of  what  does  each  single  flower  in  this  catkin 
consist  1 

6.  Why  is  each  flower  called  a  pistillate  flower  t 
What  is  its  use  1 

7.  Into  how  many  parts  is  the  top  of  the  pistil 
divided  ?     What  does  that  show  ? 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  this  part  ?  It  is  called  the 
stigma. 

9.  Find  where  the  seeds  are  formed.  This  part  is 
called  the  ovary. 

10.  From  how  many  carpels  (ovule- bearing  leaves)  is 
each  pistillate  flower  formed  1 

11.  Of  how  many  stamens  (pollen-bearing  leaves)  is 
each  staminate  flower  composed  i 

12.  Which  cohere  more  —  the  stamens  or  the  carpels  t 

13.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  single  pistillate  flower. 

14.  What  is  a  catkin  ' 

15.  Find  why  such  a  cluster  of  flowers  is  called  a 
catkin. 

16.  Find  whether  both  staminate  and  pistillate  cat- 
kins can  be  found  on  one  branch. 
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1 .  Find  whether  both  pistillate  and  starninate  flowers 
ever  grow  on  the  same  tree  or  bush. 

2.  Try  to  find  how  the  pollen  is  carried  from  the 
starninate  to  the  pi.stillate  catkins. 

3.  Watch  the  unfolding  of  the  little  unopened    buds. 

4.  Find  which  remains  longer  on  the  branches — the 
starninate  or  the  pistillate  catkins. 

5.  Watch  to  see  how  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  discharges 
the  seeds,  and  how  the  seeds  are  carried  to  grow  in  new 
places. 

6.  Find  what  places  willows  favor  to  grow  in. 

7.  Dry  a  willow  leaf,  when  full  grown  and  make  a 
drawing  of  it. 

Note, — In  the  southern  parts  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
ince.s,  the  early  willows,  the  common  poplar,  the  speckled 
alder,  and  the  elm  will  be  in  bloom  before  the  end 
of  April. 


New  Stars. 


Going  to  a  certain  school  one  day,  I  was  just  in  time 
to  walk  along  with  a  whole  group  of  children.  They 
asked  if  I  wanted  to  see  a  nest  ;  and  there,  in  a  little 
clump  of  shrubs,  was  a  brown  thrush,  .sitting  on  her 
eggs.  As  the  children  parted  the  leaves,  not  six  inches 
above  her  head,  the  bird  looked  up  at  them,  but  never 
stirred.  More  than  two  hundred  children  knew  of  that 
nest,  and  eagerly  watched  for  the  little  birds  to  appear 
They  cared  to  see  the  beautiful  aspect  of  unfolding  life, 
and  to  see  it  more  abundantly.  That  is  the  true  spirit 
that  should  animate  our  nature  study.  We  began, 
fifteen  years  ago,  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  analysis. 
We  have  been  lod  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  flower  pulled 
to  pieces,  not  the  birds  stufied  and  set  on  a  perch,  that 
is  most  valuable  for  study.  It  is  the  growing  plant,  the 
butterfly  flitting  over  the  field  ;  it  is  the  charm  and 
the  glor}'  of  life  that  is  most  uplifting  ;  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely vfhat  the  children  are  eager  to  see.  Man  is  the 
crown  and  the  epitome  of  all  organic  life.  He  can 
sympathize  with  every  form  of  life,  because  in  his  own 
person  he  has  passed  through  all  forms.  He  should 
not  lose  .sympathy  with  his  kind  ;  and  all  are  of  his 
kind. 

I  think  that  the  idea  of  sending  children  out  to  see 
things  will  be  largely  developed.  We  bring  somethings 
to  the  school ;  but  in  so  doing  we  isolate  them  from 
their  natural  habitat,  and  we  rob  them  of  half  their 
beauty. 

Flowers  never  can  be  so  lovely  as  just  where  they 
grow.  Everything  is  lovely  as  it  grows  ;  everything 
loses  by  being  dragged  out  of  its  place.  So  I  think  we 
shall  learn  by  and  by  to  study  nature  by  going  where 
n  iture  is.  We  shall  paint  and  draw  and  describe  the 
birds  and  flowers  of  course  ;  but  our  chiefjaim  will  be  to 
enter  into  sympathy  with  them  in  their  own  natural 
life. — Supt.  L.  P.  Nash  in  Phila.  Teacher. 


A  new  star  is  a  celestial  novelty,  but  new  stars  as  a 
class  are  very  far  from  being  novelties  at  this  time  of 
day. 

It  was  the  outburst  of  a  new  star  over  two  thousand 
years  ago  that  set  the  Father  of  Astronomy  to  making 
our  earliest  star  catalogue.  The  Chinese  annals  claim 
one  or  more  still  earlier  instances,  but  it  i.s  the  usual 
thing  to  count  the  new  star  of  Hipparchus  as  No.  1. 
The  present,  or  recent,  novelty  is  No.  25.  "  Recent," 
because  it  has  been  giving  signs  lately  of  going  the  way 
of  its  two  dozen  predecessors  by  fainting  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  naked  eye. 

When  first  seen  by  Dr.  Anderson  at  Edinburgh  on 
February  21,  it  was  about  as  bright  as  the  Pole  star. 
Three  days  later  the  Lick  astronomers  reported  it  a  half 
magnitude  brighter  than  Capella.  That  was  a  big  jump 
in  so  short  a  time,  but  these  new  stars  have  all  devel- 
oped a  remarkable  power  of  reaching  their  maximum 
brilliancy  in  a  very  few  days.  Indeed  one  of  them — 
the  Nova  of  1866,  now  known  as  T  Coronae — leaped 
from  somewhere  below  the  fifth  magnitude  up  to  the 
second  in  less  than  three  hours. 

Of  the  quarter  hundred  of  new  or  temporary  stars  on 
the  record  only  two  have  exceeded  Nova  Persei  in 
brilliancy.  One  was  Kepler's  star  which  flashed  out  in 
Ophinchus  in  1604  ;  and  the  other  was  the  most  famous 
of  all  new  stars,  Tycho's  in  Cassiopeia,  first  seen  in 
1572.  (It  was  this  that  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  cranks 
were  predicting  the  reappearance  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago).  Kepler's  was  brighter  than  Jupiter,  Tycho's 
outshone  even  Venus. 

"  Half  a  magnitude  brighter  than  Capella  "  means 
that  the  magnitude  of  Nova  Persei  when  she  was 
brightest  would  be  denoted,  according  to  the  modern 
scientific  method,  by  the  number  -0.3.  Kepler's  Nova 
is  estimated  to  have  reached  -4,  Tycho's  -5.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  by  way  of  comparison  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  brightest  fixed  star,  the  Dog  star,  is  -1.4;  of 
Arcturus  0  ;  of  Aldebaran  1  ;  of  the  Pole  star  2.1  ;  of 
Alcyone,  the  brightest  of  the  Pleiads,  3  ;  and  that  very 
few  eyes  can  see  easily  in  our  skies  any  star  marked 
with  a  higher  number  than  5. 

When  the  present  Nova  was  first  seen  here,  on  March 
3rd,  she  had  sunk  to  .second  magnitude.  A  week  later 
she  was  down  to  third,  and  in  le.ss  than  another  week 
had  reached  fourth.  Then  she  began  to  fluctuate  as 
her  predecessors  had  done.  On  the  16th  of  March  I 
found  her  equal  to  a  couple  of  fourth's  near  her.  Next 
night  she  was  decidedly  brighter  than  these.  On  the 
19th  she  was  just  within  eye-reach,  22nd  easier,  23rd 
up  to  fourth  again.  Two  days  later  she  was  down  to  5th, 
and  we  have  not  had  another  clear  night  since. 


Yarmouth,  April  I,  1901.; 


A.  Cameron. 
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"  Have  "  Rimes. 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know  if  "  a  newspaper 
poet  "  is  justified  in  making  "  have  "  riino  with  "  j^riive." 

If  the  rimes  are  the  only  marks  of  poetry  in  lliis 
newspaper  poet's  productions  (and  such  is  often  the 
case),  I  slxiuld  say  that  not  only  was  ho  not  justified 
in  making  this  riiue  hut  that  it  is  a  misdemeanour  for 
him  to  make  any  rime  whatever. 

But  sufli  ijuestions  are  often  asked  alwut  the  rimes 
used  hy  real  poets,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  what  rimes  really  are  and  what 
some  folks  imagine  they  ought  to  lie.  These  dogma- 
tists are  welcome  to  stand,  whip  in  hand,  over  the  pros- 
trate bodies  of  poetasters  and  poetasterlings  ;  but,  in 
the  presence  of  poets,  the  rime-theorist  should  take  off 
his  hat  and  learn  the  laws  of  rime  from  the  makers  and 
masters  thereof.  Let's  try  it  with  the  "  have-grave  '' 
case.      When  Chaucer  wrote  in  his  Knighte's  Tale, 

"  What  is  this  world  ?     Whiit  asketli  men  to  have  ? 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  j^rave," 
the  end  words  formed  as  perfect  a  rime  as  "  navy  "  and 
'  gravy  "  do  now.      But  this  had  ceased  to  be    true  for 
the  spoken  language  long  before  Tennyson  wrote  : 

"  The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 

No   life   may  fail   beyond   the   grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul?" 

Some  would  call  this  an  "eye"  rime,  the  text-books 
are  kind  enough  to  permit  it  as  "  allowable  !" 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  facts,  and  see  what 
authority  there  is  for  this  rime  among  the  poets  who 
flourished  between  him  who  wrote  The  Legend  of  Good 
Women  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  him  who  wrote 
A  Dream  of  Fair  Women  in  the  nineteentli.  There  is 
room  for  only  a  few  bits  of  evidence. 

In  the  Faerie  Queene  I,  9,  40,  Spenser  makes  "  have  ' 
rime  with  "crave,"  "wave,"  and  "grave."  Shakes- 
peare makes  the  sons  of  Cymbeline  finish  their  dirge 
over  Imogen  with 

"  Quiet  consuniniation  have 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave." 

In  Milton's  sonnet  to  tlie  memory  of  his  second  wife, 
berimes  "have"  with  "grave"  "gave"  and  "save." 
In  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  "have"  rimes  with 
"save"  and  "grave."  In  a  hurried  look  through  Pope 
I  can't  find  "  have  "  and  "  grave  "  coming  together  in  a 
couplet,  but  he  makes  "have"  rime  with  "knave'' 
"gave"  "slave"  "crave"  and  "wave."  One  moie 
instance  is  all  that  can  be  squeezed  into  this  sheet.  In 
the  last  stanza  of  The  I^ay  of  Poor  Louise  we  find  Scott 
riming  "have"  with  "crave"  "stave/'  and   "grave." 

A.  Camkron. 


Color  Lessons. 

By  Mich.  .S.   BAiiar   rATTtluiO!(. 

li'-.d  is  u  favorite  word  in  early  reading  leiMtonM.  "  A 
red  cap,"  "  a  red  top,"  "  a  red  hut,"  etc  ,  seem  to  fit  the 
case  exactly.  They  are  familiar  every  day  words,  and 
they  fulfil  certain  other  desired  conditions,  l)ein){  easy, 
and  having  the  short  vowel  sound.  But  a  word  may  he 
familiar  to  the  car  and  yet  that  wird  may  fail  to  bring 
up  any  clear  mental  picture.  Has  the  child,  for  in- 
stance, any  distinct  notion  of  red  ?  The  fact  that  he 
hears  the  word  frequently  does  not  prove  that  he  knows 
the  color.  He  may  even  use  it  correctly  at  times  him- 
self and  still  have  no  exact  idea  of  its  meaning. 
Instances  are  not  uncommon  which  show  that  the  color 
may  be  known  in  connection  with  one  certain  object, 
and  not  lie  recognized  in  another.  A  familiar  red  dress, 
or  a  red  ball,  may  be  correctly  named,  when  braid  of 
the  same  color  on  a  new  coat  will  be  called  bine. 

Such  cases  may  seem  discouraging  at  first,  and  one 
may  begin  to  suspect  color-blindness  ;  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  these  mistakes  are  due  merely  to 
a  weak,  undeveloped  sense  of  color,  which  a  little  care 
and  patience  can  stimulate  and  strengthen.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  so-called  color- 
lilindness  in  adults  may  be  due  to  lack  of  training  in 
early  life.  In  many  such  cases  the  difliculty  is  not  in 
distinguishing  one  color  from  another,  but  in  giving  the 
correct  name  to  each  color.  As  far  as  the  'ousiness 
world  is  concerned  the  one  defect  is  as  fatal  as  the  other; 
the  merchant,  the  sailor,  the  painter,  the  chemist,  the 
railway  official, — each  must  recognize  and  name  cor- 
rectly at  least  the  leading  colors  if  he  would  make  a 
success  of  his  work. 

One  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  color  teaching  is 
the  lack  of  certain  universally  recognized  standards  ; 
there  are  reds  many  and  greens  many,  and  there  is  a 
need  for  something  to  lay  one's  hand  on,  saying,  "  This 
is  red,  all  the  others,  so-called,  are  but  deviations  in  one 
form  or  another  from  what  you  see  here,"  and  so  with 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  Then,  again 
the  indiscriminate  use,  in  common  conversation,  of 
words  denoting  color,  such  as  tinl,  shade,  hue,  etc.,  only 
adds  to  the  confusion  of  thought.* 

•  •'  Paper  and  SciRsors  in  tlie  Schoolroom,"  by  Emily  A.  Wsarer  (SSc) 
"  Color  in  the  KimlerRarteii"  (»c)  and  Bradh-y's  Sample  Color  Hook  (5c) 
are  ineiponsive  little  boolcs  which  Rive  excellent  h"lp  to  teacher*  in  tbs 
matter.  The  former  gives  minute  ilirectiims  for  pa|>er-foldlne.  Then* 
books  are  published  by  Mil'on.  Bradley  fo  .  SprlnRfleld,  Mass..  and  can 
be  had  from  th-iragt-nt-s.  S.-lby  4  Co  .  SI  Uichmond  Street.  W.  Toronto. 
Material  requin-d  Cin  be  had  from  the  same  firm.  If  folding  paper  is 
desired  f'^r  th"?  purpose  of  color-teachlnK.  it  »  ill  be  necessary  to  order 
cwiied  papers  rSOc  per  lOO  squares) .  A  iheaper  grtde  of  paper  known 
as  enoinecolored  paper  (H!<-  per  100  squares)  can;be  had,  Tery  niitabi* 
for  folding,  but  not  for  ijstematic  lesaoiu  oo.color. 
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As  red  is  a  favorite  color  with  children  generally, 
and,  as  it  is  so  frequently  found  in  their  dresses,  neck- 
ties, hair-ribbons,  etc.,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  best  color  to 
select  as  a  starting  point.  Before  beginning  a  lesson 
on  any  new  color,  the  teacher  should  see  that  as  many 
samples  of  the  color  as  possible  are  placed  about  the 
room,  bits  of  red  ribbon  or  silk,  red  worsted,  red  papers, 
red  apples,  red  leaves  or  ilowers,  anything  that  can  be 
obtained  is  valuable  to  deepen  the  impression  by  repeat- 
ing it  over  and  over. 

The  teacher  may  use  any  colored  object  to  illustrate 
her  lessons,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  lessons  on  color  will 
be  more  successful  in  the  case  of  little  children  if  the 
color-teaching  is  done  incidentally,  that  is,  if  it  is  given 
in  connection  with  some  occupation  or  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  such  as  paper-folding  or  paper-cutting, 
making  paper  chains,  stringing  colored  beads,  etc. 
Children  are  very  fond  of  color,  but  not  as  a  matter  for 
study  apart  from  things  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Color  is  learned  naturally  by  the  child  in  connection 
with  some  object,  which,  it  may  be,  he  handles  or  plays 
with,  naming  the  color,  and  so  becoming  acquainted 
with  it.  Later,  he  should  be  led  to  notice  other  objects 
of  the  same  color,  and  as  he  observes  any  certain  color 
from  time  to  time  and  names  it  in  connection  with 
different  objects,  he  gains,  by  degrees,  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  color. 

Paper-folding  forms  a  very  good  basis  for  these 
lessons,  bringing  before  the  class  not  only  the  subject 
of  color,  but  that  of  lines  and  angles  as  well,  giving 
knowledge  of  shape,  such  as  square,  oblong  or  triangular, 
and  affording  :in  excellent  means  of  discipline,  when 
well-conducted,  leading  to  careful  and  exact  obedience 
to  dictation.  The  result  of  this  work  from  the  child's 
stand- point,  too,  is  satisfactory,  as  he  is  left  in  possession 
of  the  colored  paper  folded  into  some  simple  shape  such 
as  a  picture-frame,  a  boat,  a  box,  or  a  pin  wheel,  etc. 

The  general  plan  of  the  lesson,  so  far  as  the  color  is 
concerned,  should  consist  simply  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  color,  and  before  naming  it  asking  the  children 
to  look  for  other  things  of  the  same  color.  Let  them 
at  first  carry  their  colored  paper  or  other  object  through 
the  room  to  compare  it  with  other  colored  things. 
Later,  send  them  to  certain  groups  of  colored  material 
such  as  worsteds  or  papers,  to  select  specimens  of  the 
color  in  question  without  the  aid  of  any  guide  or  sam- 
ple. When  they  can  do  this,  the  name  of  the  color 
should  be  given,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the 
color-name  very  frequently  until  word  and  idea  are 
thoroughly  united  in  the  child's  mind. 

Encourage  the  children  to  tell  of  colored  objects  in 
theit  homes  or  elsewhere,  and  be  ready  to  welcome  any 


small  specimens  which  they  may  bring  of  cloth  or  wor- 
sted of  the  colors  they  have  learned.  A  bit  of  worsted 
tied  into  a  buttonhole,  or  around  the  finger  for  a  ring 
at  the  close  of  a  lesson,  pleases  children  generally  and 
serves  to  impress  a  new  color.  Good  colors  can  be  had 
in  Shetland  or  zephyr  yarn,  and  in  berlin  wool. 

After  red  is  well-known,  blue  may  be  given  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  and  then  yellow,  care  being  taken  that  the  new 
color  is  not  pre.sented  until  clear  impressions  of  the  old 
have  been  received.  These  three  colors  should  be  read- 
ily recognized  and  much  used  by  the  children  before 
orange,  green  or  violet  are  given.  When  familiar  with 
the  six  principal  colors,  the  class  may  be  allowed  to 
produce  a  tint  and  a  shade  of  each  by  mixing  it  with 
white  or  black  respectively.  If  paints  are  not  to  be 
had,  this  may  be  done  with  scraped  chalk  on  slates  or 
paper.  Hues  of  different  colors,  such  as  yellowish- 
green,  or  greenish-blue,  etc.,  may  safely  be  left  for  a 
much  later  period. 


For  indoor  play  on  stormy  days,  there  are  few  things 
equal  to  "  bean-bags."  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  or 
more  bags  of  each  of  the  six  colors,  and  to  require  the 
children  to  name  them  occasionally  in  their  play,  as 
"  the  green  bag,"  "  the  blue  bag,"  etc.  Flannel,  which 
can  be  had  in  nearly  all  the  colors,  is  perhaps  the  best 
material  to  make  the  bags  of,  though  almost  any  otlier 
goods  will  do.  They  are  usually  of  oblong  shape,  about 
six  inches  long  and  four  wide,  not  gathered,  but  finished 
fiat,  after  being  half  filled  with  beans. 

These  bags  are  easier  to  catch  than  balls,  making  a 
quieter  play,  while  giving  scope  for  considerable  variety 
of  exercise,  of  which  one  very  useful  feature  is  left-hand 
practise.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  presence  of  the 
teacher  as  a  playfellow  in  these  games  adds  much  to 
their  interest  and  value. 


A  prism  hung  in  a  window  (or  even  a  glass  pendant 
from  some  old  lamp  or  chandelier)  where  it  will  catch 
the  sunshine,  brightens  up  a  schoolroom  and  delights 
the  children  by  the  bands  of  spectrum  colors  thrown 
on  floor,  walls,  desks,  etc.  Possibly  a  little  moral 
teaching  may  be  suggested  as  a  child  tries  and  tiies  in 
vain  to  catch  these  fleeting  colors, — we  can  enjoy  many 
things  which  we  may  not  grasp,  for  difierent  reasons, 
viz.:  they  may  not  be  tangible,  or  they  may  be  the 
property  of  another  person,  or  they  may  be  delicate  and 
easily  injured. 


"  Busy  and  happy  child. 

Working  with  colors  gay. 
Do  your  best,  your  very  beet. 
And  do  it  every  day. 
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For  he  who  always  does  his  beet, 
His  best  will  bettor  tfrow  ; 

But  he  who  shirks  or  shghts  his  task, 
He  lets  the  better  go." 


Nature's  Eastkr  Story. 

(Selected  from  "Soug-SlnriM,"  by  the  Mishi-s  Hill). 

Key  A  — 
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I.    The  seeds  and  tlow'rs  an'  sleeplDR  sound.  Till  Easit-r  time.  Till  Easter 
time ;  Then 
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Soon  they  rise  above  the  ground,  at  happy  Easter  time  : 


and 


/:m 


<, :  Z,  I  t/  :  i,     «,  :  m  I  /:  <,     d  : —  |  - 
As  they  rise  from  sleep  they  say,  That  we  shall  wake  some  day. 

2  The  singing  birds  come  back  again, 

At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time. 
The  little  streams  are  waking  then, 

At  happy  Easter  time  ; 
And  as  they  sing  with  joy  they  say, 
That  we  shall  wake  day. 

3  The  butterflies  and  moths  arise 

At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time, 
And  spread  their  wings  in  glad  surprise, 

At  happy  Easter  time  ; 
And  as  they  rise  they  seem  to  say 
That  we  shall  rise  some  day. 


Ifortbe  KmriEwJ. 


"  It  is  time  for  warm  weather, 
So,  snow,  you  must  go  ! 
C!ome  back,  little  birdies  ! 
Wake,  flowers,  and  grow  !" 


-Selected. 


Spring  Babies. 

By  a.  S.  Thompson. 
(Selected  from  Kindergarten  Review,  May,  1900). 
I. 
In  tiny  brown  cradles,  grown  fast  to  a  tree, 
Are  furry,  gray  babies  as  still  as  can  be. 
But  soon  the  warm  sunshine  will  waken  a  few, — 
They'll  push  back  their  covers  and  softly  peep  through. 

II. 
Down  under  the  waters,  where  live  the  old  frogs. 
Are  thousands  and  thousands  of  wee  poUywogs. 
They're  swimming  and  diving  when  daylight  begins, — 
These  queerest  of  babies  in  shiny  black  skins. 
You'd  think  they  were  fishes,  but  wlien  they  all  grow 
They'll  look  like  their  mothers, — like  froggies,  you  know. 

III. 
Now  out  in  the  stable,  well  hidden  from  sight. 
Are  ten  fluffy  Imbies  in  shell-cradles  white. 
A  feather-clad  mother  keeps  watch  while  they  sleep. 
And  listens  and  listens  to  hear  a  faint  "  peep !" 
She  knows  when  they're  ready  they'll  pop  out  their  heads, 
I  fear  they  will  shatter  their  white  cradlebe<ls  I 
Then  feather-clad  mother  will  spread  out  her  wings. 
And  cozily  nestle  the  downy,  dear  things  I 


Trees  and  Forests. 


Without  any  special  knowledge  of  the  woods,  the 
lover  of  nature  always  finds  dulight  in  a  forest  region. 
Familiarity  with  trees  and  tree  growth  gives  to  that 
re){ion  an  adde<l  charm. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  winter  woodi  that  many  of 
us  miss.  The  dark  firs  and  spruces  are  then  lighted  by 
the  snow  beneath  ;  and  the  leafless  branches  of  the  hard- 
wood trees  thrown  out  against  the  whiteness  of  the  sky 
in  a  net  work  of  strong  and  graceful  lines,  repeated  in 
blue-graj  shadows  at  your  feet  Maples,  birches, 
beeches,  poplars,  alders,  willows,  have  each  their  dis- 
tinctive forms  and  colors  ;  cherries,  hazels,  elders,  and  a 
host  of  lesser  shrubs,  vary  the  scene,  with  soft  tints  and 
subtle  curves ;  winter  buds  offer  themselves  for  study 
and  admiration,  and  the  vigor  of  life  is  seen  all  around, 
while  death  and  decay  are  for  the  most  part  hidden 
beneath  the  snow. 

Just  now,  the  sap  is  stirring  in  the  maples,  and  the 
swelling  birch  buds  are  changing  the  deep  brown  of  the 
tree  tops  to  a  paler  tint.  A  tinge  of  orange,  like  a  mist 
of  color,  hangs  upon  the  willows  along  the  brook,  and  a 
purple  haze  of  lengthening  catkins  creeps  over  the  alder 
swamp.  Brighter  and  clearer  and  truer  become^  the 
green  of  the  poplar  tips,  and  some  morning  we  shatl  see 
them  suddenly  break  into  that  bright  color  between 
green  and  gold  which  tells  us  surely  that  the  spring  has 
come. 

The  wealth  of  leafage  in  the  summer,  the  springing 
shoots,  the  ripening  fruits,  the  autumn's  brilliant  hues, 
will  bring  us  new  delights.  Year  after  year  we  watch 
the  changing  scene  with  eager  interest,  for  there  is 
always  something  new  to  learn  about  a  tree. 

But  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  trees,  as  individ- 
^uals  or  a.s.sociatioDs,  to  compare  this  year's  growth  with 
last,  and  look  forward  to  the  next,  and  to  the  next — is 
a  deeper  and  more  rational  enjoyment.  Where  a  neg- 
lected field  is  returning  to  forest,  each  little  sipling  'be- 
comes a  separate  object  of  interest.  There  is  no  better 
place  in  which  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  trees,  if  you 
would  learn  to  love  them.  Young  firs  and  spruces  rise 
in  stately  spires  ;  every  succeeding  whorl  of  branches 
in  due  proportion  to  the  one  beneath,  beautiful  from 
base  to  tip.  Birches  and  poplars,  springing  from  wind- 
blown seeds,  shoot  up,  rejoicing  in  the  light.  The  young 
trees,  as  they  grow,  fall  into  clumps  and  thickets,  their 
tops  still  reaching  upward  to  the  light,  their  lower  limbs 
failing  for  the  lack  of  it  ;  and  the  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy has  begun.  Oaks  or  pines  may  next  creep  in,  rising 
aljove  the  other  trees,  and  taking  full  pos.session  of  the 
ground  ;  then  struggle  with  each  other  until  the  weaker 
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perisli  and  the  giants  of  the  forests  alone  remain.  The 
elms  will  have  been  driven  to  the  meadow  land,  the 
beeches  to  the  rocky  hill.  Each  specie.s  finds  its  proper 
place  and  thrives. 

To  control  this  struggle  for  supremacy,  and   to  make 
it  suit  his  purposes,  is  the  work  of  the  forester.     The 
woodland  is  his  harvest  field.       Undesirable  trees  are 
weeds  to  him;  he  removes  them  that  those  more  valu" 
able  may  not  be  injured  by  their  presence.     Under  his 
care,  every  cutting  is  an  improvement  cutting,  until  the 
timber  on  his  tract  as  a  whole  has  reached  its  greatest 
possible  growth  ;  then  it  is  taken  o£F,  with  the  utmost 
care  not  to  injure  the  saplings  that  are  to  take  its.place. 
Caring  for  each  tree  as  the  fruitgrower  cares  for  the 
trees  of  his  orchard,  the  forester  looks  for  better  growth 
than  can  be  found  in  the  trees  of  a  natural  forest.      As 
the  cherished  plants  of  a  garden  excel  those   that  may 
happen  to  grow  among  weeds  at  the  roadside,  so  do  his 
trees  excel  the  sylvan  products  of  a  neglected  wood  ; 
and  where  forestry  thus  guides  the  course  of  nature  we 
see  each  species  at  its  best. 

There  are,  as  yet,  few  such  protected  forests  in 
America.  Nature's  own  methods,  as  relentless  as  the 
forester's,  and  almost  as  sweeping  in  the  end,  prevail. 
But  we  must  not  think  that  the  relation  between  the 
trees  of  a  forest  is  wholly  that  of  destructive  competition. 
Mutual  shelter  and  protection  are  important  features  in 
the  economy  of  forest  life.  The  gnarled  trunk  of  an 
isolated  tree  shows  the  effect  of  its  unaided  struggle 
with  the  elements.  The  clear,  clean  bole  of  a  forest 
tree,  sheltered  by  its  fellows  from  summer  heat  and 
winter  storm,  if  less  picturesque,  is  more  easily  produced, 
and  carries  a  better  head  of  leaves.  Moisture,  which 
next  to  light  is  the  chief  requisite  of  growth,  evaporates 
less  quickly  in  the  forest ;  and  is  less  rapidly  carried  off 
by  the  breeze ;  while  the  effect  of  shadow  on  the  forest 
floor,  in  keeping  back  grasses  and  undergrowth  of  all 
«orts,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  tillage  in  the  open 
field.  To  watch  this  struggle  and  this  mutual  help,  to 
mark  the  efforts  of  each  species  and  each  tree  to  meet 
the  conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  to  learn  to 
love  the  forest  and  its  trees. 

No  less  than  the  red  men  who  preceded  us  are  we 
the  .sons  of  the  forest.  The  .search  for  precious  minerals, 
the  lust  of  empire,  or  the  love  of  .souls,  may  have  brought 
some  of  the  earlier  European  adventurers  to  our  shores; 
the  first  permanent  settlers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
were  generally  attracted  by  the  virgin  forest,  by  its 
grandeur,  its  mystery  and  its  promised  wealth.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
where  seaport  towns  and  inland  villages,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  owe  their  origin  to  the  lumber  trade ;  and 
where  forest  products  are  still  recognized  as  ,by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Yet,  as  a  people,  we  know  too  little  of  the  value  of  our 
forest  regions,  and  still  less  of  their  charms  of  beauty, 
salubrity  and  association.  To  a  fuller  and  a  better  know- 
ledge, let  the  thoughts  of  Arbor  Day  lead   as  to  aspire. 

V. 


For  the  Review]. 


Arbor  Day. 


Arbor  Day  comes  next  month.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  day  should  be  so  used  that  a  large  percentage 
of  those  who  in  a  few  years  will  be  controling  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  should  begin  now  to  think  of 
what  can  be  done.  The  value  of  the  Arbor  Day 
exercises  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  actual  work  done 
during  the  day  in  the  planting  of  trees,  but  in  the 
thoughts  set  agoing  to  mature  in  the  future  in  the 
schemes  and  work  of  intelligent  people  who  have  for 
years  been  observing  with  a  view  of  knowing  what  is 
the  best  way  to  make  their  work  pay. 

1.  There  will  be  lessons  on  the  beauty  of  trees,  and 
in  many  places  trees  will  be  planted  on  school  grounds 
or  by  the  road  sides,  or  possibly,  in  some  progressive 
localities,  on  the  barren  hilltops  of  little  use  for  any 
other  purpose. 

2.  There  will  be  lessons  to  explain  the  use  of  trees  in 
forming  windbreaks,  in  forming  that  peculiar  soil   sur- 
face which  absorbs  the  rains  to  appear  later  as  springs 
which  feed  perpetually  the  tiny  rivulets,  which  in  turn 
feed    the    brooks    and    rivers    with    water    during   the 
summer,  so  that  fish  can  live  and  multiply.     The  pupils 
can   be  taught  to  observe  the  result  of    a    heavy  rain 
shower  on  the  cultivated  land.     They  can  .see  how  the 
water  rolls  off  rapidly  into   the  furrows,  then   into  the 
drains  on   the  roadside,  washing  off  the  fine  and  more 
fertile  particles  of  .soil    and  fertilizers  into  the  turbid 
stream,  which  instead  of  watering  the  ground,  tears  up 
the  road  bed  and  the  intervals,  leaving  banks  of  sterile 
gravel  where,  during  the  ages  of  the  forest,  plains  of  the 
most    fertile  earths  were    laid  down.     The  fish  of  the 
streams  are  half  poisoned   by  the  mud  and  manure-fed 
floods  in  spring  and   summer,   only  to  suffer  from  the 
drying  up  of  water  beds  in  autumn. 
•    3.   But  the  pupils  might  still  more  profitably  consider 
the  value  of  the  forest  as  a  crop.      Even  on  the  most 
rocky  soil   the  roots  of  trees  can  seek   the  earth-filled 
crevices,  and    grow   luxuriously    where    no  other   crop 
could  gi-ow.      Every  hour  of  the  night  and  every  hour  of 
the  day^  the  living  chemistry  of  nature  is  drawing  up 
from  the  desert  among  the  stones  and  from  the  desert  air 
above,  streams  of  invisible  material  from  which  cellulose 
and  lignin   are   formed.      Cubic  inches  and  cubic    feet 
of  solid,  saleable,  valuable  wood  are  made  in  a  night — 
a  miracle  as  great  though  not  so  noticeable  as  the  mush- 
rooms which  appear  in  the  morning. 

Our  pine  lumber  is  vanishing  because  nature  is  not 
aided  a  little  ;  and  its  value  is  increasing  as  a  crop 
which  pays.  Even  the  hemlock,  once  cut  for  its  bark 
alone,    is  now  valuable  for  shingles  and  boards  at  well 
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as  for  square  lumber  and  fencing.  L'seless  spruce  in 
becoming  tlie  iuipurtunt  source  of  paper,  wliich  the 
world  is  learning  to  use  more  extensively  than  ever, 
and  for  which   there  will  he  an   ever  increjLsing  market. 

Why  should  all  the  forest  be  deotroyed  when  only 
trees  above  a  certain  thickness  are  reijuiredl  Why 
should  not  the  proper  sizes  be  carefully  culled,  leaving 
the  young  trees  to  grow  up  all  the  faster  because  the 
overshadowing  ones  have  been  cut  down  1  And  wliy 
should  not  officeri  be  appointed  at  the  public  expense 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  fire  finding  its  way  into 
such  a  culled  wood  and  destroying  it  for  both  trees  and 
agriculture,  by  burning  the  vegetable  mould  accumula- 
tion of  perhaps  a  thousand  years  on  an  otherwise 
sterile  piece  of  earth  1 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  over  1,000,000  acres  more  or  less  waste  land 
on  tlie  Adirondak  mountains  are  being  reforested 
and  cared  for  ?  And  why  is  the  State  buying  up  every 
year  more  and  more  of  the  ruined  woodlands  of  that 
region  1 

It  is  because  wise  people  see  what  such  work  has  in 
the  long  run  done  for  countries  which  have  been 
longer  taking  care  of  the  forests.  We  shall  soon  have 
the  new  census  taken;  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  until 
we  can  know  how  much  forest  land  there  is  in  the 
Atlantic  provinces — how  much  is  crown  land  still 
belonging  to  the  government,  and  how  much  belonging 
to  private  individuals. 

The  forests,  unlike  the  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  which 
must  be  exhausted  before  many  generations  pass  away, 
may  become  only  more  productive  as  the  years  roll  on, 
from  the  greater  care  in  silviculture  as  well  as  from 
the  rising  value  of  woods  for  so  many  necessary 
uses. 

Nova  Scotia  alone  had  as  much  forest  land  in  1890 
as  Prussia  had  under  the  idniinistration  of  the  govern- 
ment. Let  us  see  exactly  what  revenue  and  employ- 
ment was  given  by  these  forests,  and  compare  it  with 
the  rich  revenue  now  derived  from  the  Nova  Scotian 
mines. 

The  Prussian  Fokest  Administration,  1890. 

Area  :  6,685,768  acres,  including  about  one-tenth  which  was 
not  woodland. 

Expenditure  for  1890. 

Admininlration  : 

Direction,  122  officers 
District  managers,  681 
Under-forestera,  3,753 
Financial  agents,  114  . 
Rangers,  temporary .  . . 
Other  persoHitel  expenses.     1,061,255  Ut) 

Tot«l  expense  of  administration, 

(46  cents  per  acre.) 


. .   $154,350  00 

. .     588,276  00 

. .  1,162,867  00 

73,141   00 

13,. 332  00 


$3,052,221  IKI 


JIanwjtmenI : 

Hurvccting  the  wood.    .  .   $2,26«,".Kt  00 

Building  account 51)9,834  DO 

Ruu<le  and  waterways...  410,102  00 

Planting  and  cultures...       l,2.'iO,HH2  <X) 

Surveys   1 10,226  00 

Protection  against  Insecta  60,454  00 

Sundries 280,973  00 

Total  cx|iense  of  munagoment, $4,908,501  00 

(74  centa  per  acre). 
i'arioiiK : 

Fores'try  Schools  and  experi- 
ments,      $48,131  00 

Purchase  of  Waste  Unda. .    .304,156  00 

Sundries    '. .434,682  00 

TotJil  expense  under  this  head, $786,960  00 

(12  cents  i>er  acre).  

Total  expenditure $8,797,691  00 

($1.32  per  acre). 

Revknce  for  1890. 
H'ooH: 

962,.30O,000   feet,    B.   M.,    saw- 
timber,  at  S10.32   . . . .$9,931,000  00 
2,074,830  cords  of  wootl  at 

$3  70 6,224,497  00 

17,930  cords  of  tan-bark  at 

S3.00 66,:541  00 

Total  revenue  from  wood   . . . $16,222,738  00 

Varioits : 

By-products   $1,0.36,773  (X( 

Came   84,056  00 

Sundries 288,243  00 

Totjil  revenue  under  this  head $1,410,072  00 

Total  Revenue  ($2.63  per  acre), .    $17,632,810  00 

Deduct  Total  Expenditure  ($1.32  per  acre)    ...     8,797,69100 

Net  Revenue  ($1.31  per  acre)   $8,835,119  00 

How  will  this  compare  with  the  present  revenues  of 
our  provinces  from  all  sources,  although  we  have  very 
much  more  woodland  1 

Can  money  be  made  out  of  our  forests — and  continue 
to  be  made  out  of  them  for  ever  ? 

The  items  mentioned  in  the  official  accounts  of  the 
Prussian  forests  above  will  give  an  outline  idea  of  the 
diflferent  kinds  of  work  the  administration  of  forests 
involves.  Each  would  make  the  title  of  a  chapter  in 
an  outline  course  for  our  study. 

There  is  a  great  promise  in  Arbor  Day,  if  it  is  utilized 
efifectively.  -^    H.  M. 

A  primary  school  pupil  never  gets  beyond  primary 
school  ideas  as  long  as  he  is  in  that  school  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  other  grades.  I  was  educated  in  a  mixed 
school,  and  gained  more  from  hearing  the  older  ones 
recite  than  I  did  from  the  teacher.  I  was  in  a  constant 
atmosphere  of  facts,  ideas  and  fancies  that  never  come 
to  one  now. — Fres.  E.  H.  Capen. 
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Dig-by  and  Annapolis  Institute. 


The  Digby  and  Annapolis  Counties'  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute met  at  Digby,  April  3rd  and  4th.  The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  enrolled  was  over  one  hundred.  Among 
those  present  from  outside  the  counties  named  were 
Inspector  Macintosh  and  Prin.  McKittrick  of  Lunen- 
burg, Prof.  Russell,  of  the  Normal  Hchool,  Truro,  Prin- 
cipals Cameron,  Horner,  Trask  and  other  teachers,  of 
Yarmouth. 

From  the  many  excellent  and  efficient  schools  through- 
out this  inspectorate  it  was  expected  that  the  papers 
and  discussions  would  be  of  an  inspiring  and  helpful 
character,  and  there  was  no  disappointment  in  this  re- 
spect. Inspector  Morse  presided  at  all  the  sessions,  and 
to  his  tact  and  wise  guidance  much  of  the  success  of  the 
meeting  was  due. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  Prin.  H.  B.  Hogg, 
Digby  Academy,  vice-pres. ;  Prin.  A.  H.  Armstrong, 
Granville  Ferry,  seoy-treas.;  Principals  C.  F.  Boehner, 
J.  F.  North,  D.  F.  McDonell,  Miss  E.  M.  Best  and  Miss 
Margaret  Spurr,  additional  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Principal  Gormley,  of 
Annapolis  Academy,  on  "A  Solution  of  the  Textbook 
Question."  He  thought  that  a  weekly  educational 
paper  for  the  three  provinces,  to  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  current  events  of  the  world,  local  matters 
about  teachers  and  educational  events,  and  questions 
and  outlines  of  lessons  prepared  by  specialists  on  the 
diflferent  subjects  of  the  course  of  instruction  should,  in 
a  large  measure,  take  the  place  of  textbooks.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  and  which  was  very  generally 
participated  in,  textbooks  were  discussed,  the  opinion 
being  that  there  should  be  no  slavish  adherence  to 
these,  the  important  objects  being — how  best  to  inter- 
pret books  as  well  as  things  outside  of  books,  how  to 
bring  mind  in  contact  with  mind,  and  life  with  life — to 
secure  the  fullest  measure  of  liberal  education. 

The  next  paper  was  on  the  "Study  of  History,"  by 
Principal  H.  B.  Hogg.  The  chief  thought  in  the  paper 
was  that  the  pupil  should  be  made  conscious  of  the 
important  part  he  is  to  play  in  the  future  of  his 
country  and  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  A  textbook  on  his- 
tory should  be  brief  but  comprehensive,  a  clear  and 
interesting  statement  of  the  important  events  of  a 
country.  Many  expressions  of  approval  were  bestowed 
on  the  paper  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

The  next  paper  on  "  The  Moral  Influence  of  the 
Teacher  "  was  read  by  Miss  Elsie  M.  Best.  It  was  a 
clear  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  moral  agencies 
that  should  be  continually  at  work  in  the  schoolroom. 
Instead  of  telling  the  pupil  that  he  will  be  confronted 


with  trying  moments  in  his  career,  the  teacher  should 
use  every  present  moment  and  means  to  build  up  a 
strong  and  pure  character,  and  teach  how  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  and  temptations  of  everyday  life.  The 
clergymen  present,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  took  part  in 
the  discussion.  Prof.  Russell  said  that  many  teachers 
whom  he  saw  present  sent  pupils  to  the  normal  school 
on  whose  moral  fibre  they  could  depend,  and  not  de 
pend  in  vain.  In  a  later  papei.  Prof.  Russell  said  there 
was  one  teacher  in  the  western  counties  who  sent  to 
the  normal  school  students  who  would  not  take  things 
for  granted,  but  who  probed  statements  to  the  bottom 
before  accepting  them. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  disappointment  when  Inspector 
Morse  announced  that  Supt.  MacKay  was  unable  to  be 
present.  The  public  meeting  that  had  been  thought  of 
for  the  evening  was  not  held,  but  an  evening  session  of 
the  Institute  instead.  It  proved  to  be  an  interesting 
meeting,  the  time  being  taken  up  in  asking  and  answer- 
ing questions. 

Should  high  school  work  be  done  in  miscellaneous 
schools  1 

In  order  that  it  may  be  done  efficiently  and  the 
regular  work  of  the  school  not  suffer,  the  greater  part 
must  be  done  after  hours. 

How  should  school  libraries  be  organized,  maintained 
and  managed  1 

In  answer.  Principal  Goucher  spoke  of  the  library  at 
Middletown.  It  had  between  500  and  600  books ;  an 
executive  committee  of  citizens  and  teachers  conducted 
its  aifairs  ;  the  people  of  the  town  paid  one  dollar  a  year 
and  teachers  and  students  fifty  cents  each  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  library.  (The  article  on  another  page  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection). 

How  far  should  teachers  be  held  responsible  for 
damages  done  to  school  property  or  apparatus  ? 

There  is  difficulty  in  fixing  the  responsibility;  and 
it  was  further  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  no 
damages  had  ever  been  exacted  from  a  teacher  except 
in  one  case. 

With  what  success  is  the  teaching  of  nature  lessons 
carried  out  in  schools  t 

There  was  a  great  diversity  of  statement  and  of 
opinion  on  this  point ;  and  though  Inspector  Macintosh 
and  others  keenly  cross-examined,  the  results  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory  with  a  few  exceptions  :  Miss 
Elsie  M.  Best  made  it  a  point  to  make  the  nature  work 
agree  with  the  seasons.  Miss  James,  Principal  of  the 
Weymouth  Schools,  gave  a  detailed  plan  which  she  has 
promised  to  send  to  the  Review  for  next  month. 

Should  pupils  be  kept  in  a  grade  more  than  one  or 
two  years  without  promotion  I 
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Yes  and  no.      The  latter  opinion  perhaps  much  more 
strongly  expresswl. 

Wliat  is  iho  Ix^st  way  of  teaching  spelling  I 
Vice-Principal  Crowe  of  Annapolis,  said   there  could 
be  no  better  answer  to  this  (jucstion  than  that  contained 
in  the  last  report  of  Supervisor  McKaj-  on  this  subject. 
These    were    the    principal    points    in    the    excellent 
'round  table  talk    which  lasted  for  two  hours.     Good 
spirit,  with  wit  aiui  humor  sparkling  at  frequent  inter- 
vals over  impromptu  questions,  added  to  the  enjoyment. 
On  Thursday  morning,   Principal   A.  C.  Harlow  gave 
a  lesson  to  (irade  VIII  boys  on   the  physics  of  the  air, 
illustrating  with  home-made  apparatu.s,  the  simplicity  of 
which  aroused  much  interest  in  the  teachers  present. 
Principal  Harlow  has  promised  to  describe  and  illustrate 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Review  this  apparatus  which 
was  made  by  himself  and  pupils. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  (i.  U.  Hay,  and  dealt 
with  the  importance  of  properly  interpreting  to  children 
the  various  phases  and  voices  of  nature — a  foundation 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  in  life  and  the  world's 
best  literature. 

Principal  McKittrick  in  support  of  this  paper  spoke 
of  the  stories  of  liugene  Field,  and  recommended  those 
who  would  study  nature  aright  to  get  closer  to  her. 

Prof.  Russell  said  that  the  philosophy  of  kindergarten 
training  should  lun  through  ever)'  grade  of  our  schools. 
Principal  E.  H.  Cameron  contributed  a  paper  on  the 
attractive  subject,  "  Some  Ideals  in  Education,"  in  dis- 
cussing which  he  held  that  the  present  system  of  ex- 
aminations lowered  the  standard  of  true  education,  and 
helped  to  lower  the  moral  status  of  students. 

At  the  last  .session  of  the  institute,  Thursday  after- 
noon, Principal  E.  H.  Cameron's  paper  on  history  was 
discussed.  Principal  Ruggles  believed  that  moral  and 
patriotic  duties  could  be  taught  with  most  effect  in- 
cidentally. 

Principal  Ruggles,  of  Bear  River,  gave  an  excellent 
object  lesson  "  A  Newspaper  and  that  Sort  of  Thing,' 
using  small  newspaper  coils  to  make  lamplighters  with 
which  he  illustrated  a  few  points  in  elementary  science, 
especially  combustion  and  its  pro<hicts.  The  lesson 
gave  genuine  inspiration  and  practical  help  to  those 
present.  He  recommended  two  hooks  which  he  had 
found  of  great  benefit — VVoodhull's  "  Simple  Experi- 
ments in  the  Schoolroom, "and  "Horae-matle  Apparatus." 
Principal  Ooucher  opened  a  discussion  on  Supplemen- 
tary Reading,  and  named  many  books  that  might  be 
used  with  advantage,  among  them  the  "Canadian  His- 
tory Reading.s,' published  by  the  Educ.mional  Rkvikw, 
and  "Classics  for  Canadian  Children,"  published  by 
A.  it  W.  MacKinlay,  of  Halifax.  Both  these  were 
native  products  and  prepared  especially  for  our  own 
schools. 

The   subjects   opened  by  Prin.    Ruggles   and    Prin. 


Goucher  were  fully  discussed,  and  the  manner  of  pre- 
sentation very  heartily  commended.  Inmx-ctor  Alac- 
Intush  urged  the  teaching  of  local  history  as  a  baain. 
Mr.  Bingay  had  used  newspapers  in  connection  with 
events  studied  in  Canadian  history  with  gfxxl  results. 
Prins.  Tro-sk,  Hogg,  Horner  and  Ruggles  discussed  some 
of  the  causes  of  poor  reading, — words,  not  ideas,  are 
too  frequently  taught.  Freijuent  changes  in  reading 
matter  should  be  made.  Prin.  James  suggested  some 
methods  of  liteiature  work  which  she  hud  found  satis- 
factory—reproduction work,  analysis,  definite  authors 
for  each  grade,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  hi^lpful  and  enthusiastic  meetings 
ever  held  in  the  inspectorate  was  closed  by  singing 
"God  Save  the  King." 


Plant  Puzzle  for  Children. 

1 .  Dear a  maiden  was was  her  lover, 

2.  Her  path  was  twined  with ,  it  did  not  run 

through    

3.  The   raven  were,  her  cheeks  a  lovely , 

4.  She  wore  fine to  warm  her  small toes. 

5.  Her was  an ,wlio  had  a of  gold, 

6.  An  awful  old ,  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold. 

7.  His  temper  was  like his  daughter's  heart  he 

wrung, 

8.  With  words  both  fierce  and  bitter,  he  had  an.  .... . 

9.  The  lover's  hair  was  like  the.      .  .  .of  pure  Germanic 

type, 

1 0.  He  wore  a ',  he  smoked  an    

1 1.  He  sent by  the  pound,  and  choicest 

12.  She  painted  him ,  the  bluest  ever  seen. 

13.  He  couldn't  serenade  her  within  the dark, 

14.  For  every he  tried  it,  her  father's bark. 

15.  And  so  he  set  a  certain  day,  to  meet  at ; 

16.  Her  face  was  pale  as.  .  .  .e'en  whiter  than  her  frock, 

17.  The  lover  swore  he'd and  die,  if  she  would 

say  him  no, 

18.  And  then  he  up  and  kissed  her  beneath  the 

19.  "  ^ly  love  will ,  my  sweet,  will  you  be  true, 

20.  Give  me  a  little ,  say  only,  I  love ,, 

21.  She  faltered  that  for  him  alone,  she'd wear, 

22.  Then  swayed   like  supple.  ...    and  tore  her      .... 

23.  For than  a  hornet,  before  them  stood  her  pop, 

24.  Who  swore  he'd the  fellow  until  he  made 

him 

2.J.   Then  quickly  up ;  she  cried  "you'll 

the  day, 

26.  Most  cruel  father  ;  haste  my  dear  and tly 

away." 

27.  But  that  inhuman  parent  so  plied  his.  .  .    rod  there, 

28.  He  settled  all  tlirtation  between  that  hapless..    ... 

29.  The   youth    a    monastery   sought,    and    donned    a 

black    ; 

30.  The  maid  ate and  died  within  a  wood. 

[Answers  next  month] 
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The  Twin-Flower. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Review  the  Twin-Flower 
was  proposed  as  the  floral  emblem  of  New  Brunswick. 
Several  correspondents  and  newspapers  have  been  heard 
from,  for  and  against  the  suggestion.  These,  with  others 
that  may  come  to  hand,  will  be  referred  to  in  future 
numbers  of  the  Review.  In  the  meantime  we  publish 
the  following  poem  and  comment  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Theodore  H.  Rand,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
little  plant.  The  poem  was  first  published  in  the  Bap- 
tist Unio7i  of  Chicago,  and  the  comment  is  a  portion  of 
the  personal  note  addressed  to  its  editor.  The  latter 
has  a  sad  and  peculiar  interest,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Rand  in  May  last  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  Twin  Flower. 
When  a  child  I  saw  thee 
Id  the  wooJed  dells. 
Saw  thy  beryl  bells 
Swinging,  swinging  to  the  notes  of  morning  thrush  ; 
Wonder,  wonder  filled  me 
As  the  night  that  hovers 
In  thy  fir  tree  covers 
Answered,  answered  quick  with  hyaline  ablush. 

Dreamed  and  dreamed  I  often 
Of  the  beryl  bells 
In  the  wooded  dell.' 
Swaying,  swaying  to  the  echo  of  thy  name  ; 
Felt  life's  hardness  soften 
In  the  light  elysian 
Of  the  youthful  vision — 
Woodsy  darkness  all  ablush  for  very  shame. 

Ah,  to-day  I  saw  thee 
In  the  wooded  dells, 
Saw  the  beiyl  bells 
Glowing,  glowing  to  the  thrush's  even  song. 
Sung  from  fir  spire  sweetly  ; 
And  wonder,  wonder 
That  from  thee  asunder 
Yearful,  yearful  life  has  holden  me  so  long. 

Dawn  and  sunset  flower 
By  the  firs  and  fells 
In  the  wooded  dells 
Twinning,  twinning  by  the  glow  of  vestured  flame. 
Lights  of  morn  and  even  hour, 
Know  the  Niffht  that  hovers 
'Neath  the  daiinj  covers. 
Rose  of  Sharon  ever  blushes  mith  its  fame  ! 

— Theodore  IT.  Rand. 

"  The  Twin-Flower  is  a  slender,  creeping  and  trail- 
ing little  evergreen,  with  round-oval  leaves,  and  forked 
threadlike  uprights,  each  bearing  a  delicate  and  nodding 
flower  that  trembles  to  the  slightest  airs.  These  flower, 
bells  are  pink  in  color,  as  pure  as  that  of  the  pink  beryl 
gem  —  as  that  of  a  windy  dawn  or    sunset   at  Minas 


Basin  ;  and  it  is  no  poetic  license  to  say  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  dusky  woods  where  the  flower  grows 
in  matted  plots  takes  the  beautiful  hue  of  the  flower — 
'  hyaline  ablush.'  It  is  to  me  the  most  graceful  and 
spiritueloi  all  wild  flowers — so  delicate  in  tint  and  form 
and  motion  ;  and  its  tangle  of  small  bells  .seem  ready  to 
break  at  any  moment  into  heavenly  chiming.  Its  fra- 
grance is  not  less  delicate  and  charming  than  are  its 
color  and  form. 

"  '  Tell  us  the  occasion  of  the  poem — how  you  came 
to  write  it,  etc.  That  is  what  interests.'  I  imagine 
that  is  what  you  are  saying,  with  some  impatience.  I 
wonder  what  the  dear  flower  in  its  blush  of  beauty 
would  say  if  it  heard  that  I  It  reads  itself  out,  the 
sweetest  of  poems,  without  note  or  comment.  Mine 
pales  beside  it,  but  the  occasion  and  meaning  are  open 
to  the  eye  of  any  sympathetic  reader  :  A  man  whose 
head  is  showing  silver  streaks,  and  whose  life  has  been 
consumed  of  strenuous  practical  afiairs,  finds  himself  in 
the  sweet  woods  where,  as  a  child,  he  loved  to  roam, 
and  where  he  first  came  upon  the  Twin-Flower.  Here, 
after  so  many  years,  he  again  sees  it  in  all  the  glory  of 
its  sweet  being,  and  his  spirit  glows  with  emotion  at 
the  sight.  He  had  never  forgotten  the  first  meeting 
with  it — how  could  he  1  The  morning  thrush  was  sing- 
ing then  ;  the  evening  thrush  is  singing  now.  It  was 
his  life's  day-dawn  then  ;  it  is  nearing  his  life's  sunset 
now.  In  the  pure  pink  of  one  of  the  uplifted  bells  he 
sees  the  dawn,  in  the  pure  pink  of  its  twin  bell  he  sees 
the  sunset — '  lights  of  morn  and  even  hour.'  In  the 
hush  of  this  glowing  silence  of  beauty,  he  does  not  fear 
the  night  that  is  to  follow  the  near  setting  of  life's  sun. 
Nay  I  The  joy  of  his  faith  takes  voice,  and  he  tells  the 
beauteous  flower  the  rosy  message  of  divine  love  which 
he  cannot  stay  in  his  own  breast." 


I 


Reading  Music  at  Sight. 


The  people  are  beginning  to  ask  why  it  is  that  their 
children  are  not  taught  to  read  music.  They  know 
they  have  good  voices  because  they  learn  songs,  and 
sing  them  well.  But  they  also  know  that  they  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  some  one  else  to  teach  them  the 
songs  by  rote.  It  is  certainly  a  misfortune,  with  all 
we  have  done,  and  all  we  are  doing  in  education  in  gen- 
eral, that  pupils  are  allowed — compelled  is  a  better 
word — to  stay  from  four  to  twelve  years  in  school,  and 
not  learn  to  read  music,  and  with  the  same  facility  that 
they  learn  to  read  their  mother  tongue.  Give  the 
pupils  proper  teaching,  and  one-fourth  of  the  time  that 
is  spent  in  any  other  branch,  and  the  results  in  music 
will  be  most  satisfactory.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this 
poverty  stricken  business,  for  every  teacher  that  can 
teach  reading  can  teach  singing. — Public  School  Journal. 
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How  We  Obtained  a  School  Library. 

Teaching  in  a  country  school,  where  there  were  very 
few  books  to  be  found  beyond  the  text-books  in  use,  a 
young  U'acher  desired  to  interest  her  pupils  in  good 
literature.  The  greater  number  of  the  parents  were 
unlettered,  and,  in  fact,  thought  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  books  a  great  waste.  Reading  anything, 
except  the  Bible  and  the  schcwl-books,  was  denounced. 
No  help  was  to  be  secured  from   the  patron's  quarter. 

IShe  first  purchased  quite  a  number  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  "  Five-Cent  Classic "  series  at  her  own 
expense.  The  classics  were  used  as  a  kind  of  reward 
of  merit.  Pupils  having  mastered  tlie  day's  lessons 
were  permitted  to  read  a  few  minutes,  or  to  take  one  of 
the  books  home  with  them  for  reading.  As  only  the 
most  interesting  stories  had  been  selected  the  children 
Boon  began  to  enjoy  the  extra  time  allowed  them  for 
reading  or  the  greater  boon  of  taking  a  book  home. 
They  soon  became  very  enthusiastic  in  preparing  their 
lessons. 

Some  larger  books  were  then  purcha.sed  and  used  as 
supplementary  reading  for  the  history  classes.  Each 
pupil  was  reijuired  to  read  a  book  in  a  given  time.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  all  books  were  returned  and 
exchanges  made.  Pupils  were  reijuired  to  discuss  the 
books  read  and  make  a  short  review  of  them.  This  was 
done  to  ensure  careful  reading. 

Occasionally  sliort  inteiesting  sketches  of  historical 
or  fictitious  characters  were  related  to  the  class  by  the 
teacher.  A  book  containing  additional  information 
about  the  charact^ers  sketched  was  mentioned.  Poems 
were  also  read  to  the  school  and  certain  selections  were 
copied  into  note-books  or  memorized  by  the  pupils. 

The  class  was  becoming  more  interested  in  literature 
and  the  teacher's  books  were  also  becoming  well  worn. 

At  this  point  a  "  Shoe-Box  Supper "  was  suggested 
and  all  the  patrons  invited.  Each  pupil  brought  a  shoe- 
box  filled  with  a  nice  supper.  The  boxes  were  pur- 
chased briskly  by  the  guests  of  the  evening.  Tea  and 
coffee  were  also  served,  little  boys  and  girls,  dresssed 
attractively,  acting  as  waiters.  Some  recitations  and 
music  were  furnished  by  the  teaclier  and  pupils,  and 
every  one  spent  a  pleasant  evening.  But  better  than 
all,  the  patrons  became  more  interested  in  the  teacher's 
plans  ;  some  money  was  added  to  that  collected  by  the 
supper  and  a  small  library  of  choice  books  became  the 
property  of  the  .school. 

In  this  way  good  literature  was  introduced  into 
homes  where  it  otherwise  might  not  have  been.  A 
taste  for  good  reading  was  laid  in  some  child's  mind  and 
its  whole  life,  probably,  transformed.  Was  it  not  worth 
the  trouble?  Of  course  teachers  differently  surrounded 
must  give  entertainments  of  different  character. — I'opti- 
lar  Educator. 


How  to  Keep  a  Weather  Record. 


A  valuable  traiiiiug  for  pupils  will  be  found  in  keep- 
ing a  Weather  Record.  Have  a  w  leather  vane  placed 
on  the  school  building  or  where  it  can  readily  bt.'  seen 
by  pupils.  This  shows  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Hang  a  thermometer  in  the  shade  on  a  nail  in  the  outer 
window  ca.'^ing,  so  it  can  be  read  from  within  without 
opening  the  window. 

Group  the  pupils  of  a  room  into  two  sections  and 
have  one  .section  make  observations  and  records  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon. 

Have  each  pupil  keep  in  his  desk  a  sheet  of  paper 
headed  as  follows  : 


Name  of  School, (jradf,  - 

Weather  Record  for  Month  of- 


Tcacber, Pupil, - 

Obaerrationx  nude  at  - 


Then  have  vertical  columns  ruled  and  headed  as 
follows  : 

Date  I  Time  I  Direction  1  Velocity  iTeuip. .  Rain,  Suow,  I  Kind  of  I  Remarks 
I  I  of  Wind  I  I  I         etc.         |  t'louds  | 

In  the  first  column  state  the  date  of  the  observation, 
in  the  second  the  time  of  day,  in  the  third  the  direction 
from  which  the  wind  blows,  using  the  abkireviations  for 
the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points.  In  the  fourth 
column  state  the  relative  velocity  of  the  wind  by  using 
one  of  the  following  terms  :  Calm,  slight,  medium, 
strong,  gale.  The  temperature  should  be  given  in  the 
number  of  degrees  registered  by  the  out-door  thermo- 
meter. Under  "  Rain,  snow,"  etc.,  should  bo  recorded 
whether  it  is  slight,  gentle,  or  haid,  also  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  as  to  mist,  fog,  or  haze.  Of  course 
if  the  air  is  clear  a  V>lank  space  here  indicates  this. 
Under  "  Remarks  "  state  any  peculiarities  or  sudden 
features  of  the  weather  during  the  day  or  night  preced- 
ing the  observations  recorded. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  prepare,  on  the  back  of  the 
sheet,  a  Monthly  Summary.  State  the  total  number  of 
days  with  each  feature  of  weather,  lowest  and  highest 
temperatures,  mean  or  average  (found  by  adding  all  and 
dividing  by  number  of  records),  number  of  day.s'  preci- 
pitation (rain  or  snow)  came  from  any  certain  direction, 
effects  of  climate  for  the  month  on  life,  both  plants  and 
animals,  etc. 

We  have  seen  pupils  become  genuinel}'  enthusiastic 
over  the  keeping  of  such  records,  and  the  training  in 
habits  of  observation  is  excellent. — Popular  Educator. 


Strength  for  today  is  all  that  we  need,  for  tomorrow 
will  prove  but  another  today.  I^et  us  seek  strength  for 
today,  then,  strength  to  practice  forbearance,  to  speak 
kinds  words  and  to  do  loving  deeds. 
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Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Lessons. 


Blackboard  Exercise. 

Have  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  the  leaves  of  all 
familiar  trees.  IjSt  one  pupil  after  another  select  a  leaf 
and  tell  its  story.  Let  him  describe  the  tree,  its  shape^ 
its  color,  its  character ;  how  and  when  it  buds,  blossoms, 
and  fruits  ;  name  different  kinds  of  same  species,  etc. 
Let  much  of  the  pupil's  description  be  from  his  own 
observation,  the  rest  from  his  previous  tree  study. 

Questions  About  Woods. 

1.  Is  the  wood  of  trees  that  grow  rapidly  hard  or 
soft? 

2.  In  what  climates  do  trees  grow  largest  t 

3.  Make  a  list  of  kinds  of  woods  used  for  building 
purposes. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  woods  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  schoolhouse  or  your  dwelling  : — 

(a)  Kinds  of  wood  used  for  the  shingles. 

(b)  Kinds  of  wood  used  for   the  weatherboarding. 

(c)  Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  studding. 

(d)  Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  laths. 
(«)   Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  frames  of  windows 

and  doors. 
(/)  Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  doors. 
(g)  Kind  of  wood  u.sed  for  the  sills. 
(h)  Kind  of  wood  used  for  the  floor, 
(i)  Any  other  kinds  of  wood  that  may  be  used 
for    the   construction   of    any  part    of    the 
house. 
5.  Make  a  list  of  woods  used  for  making  furniture, 
—Sel. 

[The  home  may  combine  with  the  school  in  answer- 
ing these  questions. — Editor.] 

April  19th  is  celebrated  in  England  as  Primrose  Day. 
It   is  the    anniversary    of    Lord    Beaconsfield's    death 

April  2  3rd  is  Shakespeare's  birthday,  and  it  was  of 
April's  flowers  that  he  sang  often. 

Did  you  study  any  birds  last  year  1  Now  you  will 
be  glad  to  renew  old  acquaintances.  How  many  can 
you  study  this  year  1  six  ?  twelve  ?  Begin  to  study  the 
first  bird  you  see.  Watch  its  habits.  Learn  the  names 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Fix  in  your  mind  as 
nearly  as  you  can  his  size,  accustom  j'ourselves  to  see  at 
a  glance  the  shape  of  his  bill,  the  spots  and  marks  on 
his  breast  and  wings,  and  a  general  idea  of  his  head. 
If  you  have  a  book  try  to  find  the  name.  If  you  have 
no  book,  send  the  Review  an  accurate  description  and 
the  name  will  be  given  in  the  'Round  Table  Talks. 

Fifteen  years  ago  77  per  cent,  of  the  women's  hats 
were  ornamented  with  the  feathers  of  insectivorous 
birds  and  iong»ter«.     To-day  it  would  be  hard  to  find 


one  so  decorated.  The  Audubon  society  has  had  lawi 
pas.sed  making  it  impossible  for  milliners  now  even  to 
exhibit  for  sale,  without  fear  of  prosecution,  the  feathers 
of  song  birds. — Sel. 

Respoksive  Readings. 

Teacher  :  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God 
to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good 
for  food. 

Pupils :  The  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Teacher :  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  delight  is  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord. 

Pupils :  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
streams  of  water  that  bringeth  its  fruit  in  its  season, 
whose  leaf  also  doth  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  he 
doeth  shall  prosper. 

Teacher :  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the 
Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is. 

Pupils :  For  he  shall  be  like  a  tree,  planted  by  the 
water,  and  spreadeth  out  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall 
not  fear  when  heat  cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green, 
and  shall  not  be  careful  in  the  year  of  drouth,  neither 
shall  cease  from  yielding  fruit. 

Teacher :  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut 
down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender 
branch  thereof  will  not  cease,  though  the  root  thereof 
was  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the 
ground. 

Pupils  :  Yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud 
and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant. 

Teacher  :  Every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit. 
Pupils  :  But  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 
Teacher :  A  good  tree  can  not  bring  forth  evil  fruit. 
Pupils  :  Neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit. 

Teacher :  Whereof  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them. 

Pupils :  Make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good  ;  for 
the  tree  is  know  by  his  fruit. 

All  ;  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  the 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of 
God. 


One  Way  to  Rest  the  Brain — Takedown  the  .hair, 
gather  it  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
hot  water,  apply  it  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  leaning  the 
head  forward  so  that  the  water  will  run  down  into  the 
bowl.  This  brings  the  blood  from  the  brain  by  the 
application  of  heat  directly  to  the  great  nerve  centre. 
Then  a  half  hour's  absolute  rest  immediately  after  and 
the  "  don't  care  "  that  should  go  with  it  will  relieve  the 
brain  weariness  after  a  day  at  school.  ^iS«/. 
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Memory  Gems  for  Bird  and  Arbor  Day. 


Host  thou  immed  uU  the  birds  without  ti  K""  • 
Loved  the  wood-rose  mid  loft  it  on  its  stalk  ? 
O  1  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  b«  thine. 

— Emerion. 

The  little  people  that  live  in  the  uir 
Are  uot  for  my  human  hunds  to  wronjj- 

— Alict  Cary. 

T  shall  speak  of  trees  as  wo  see  them,  love  them,  adore 
them  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  alive,  holding  their 
green  sunshades  over  ourlieads,  talking  to  us  with  their 
hundred  thousand  whispering  tongues,  and  lo<jking 
down  on  us  with  their  sweet  meekness.— //o/me*. 

We  are  told  that  the  leaves  of  the  Aspen  forever 
quiver  because  its  wood  was  used  in  making  the  cross 
on  which  Christ  was  hung. 


"  And  of  that  deed  its  leaves  confess, 
E'er  since  a  troubled  conaciousness." 

Let  lofty  firs  and  ashes  cool. 

My  lowly  banks  o'erspread. 

And  view,  deep  bending  in  the  pool, 

Their  shadows'  watery  bed  ! 

Let  fragrant  birks  in  woodbine  drest 
My  craggy  clifts  adorn  ; 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest, 
The  close-embowering  thorn. 


-Stl. 


— Burns. 


For  lo  !  no  sooner  has  the  cold  withdrawn. 
Than  the  bright  elra  is  tufted  on  the  lawn  ; 
The  merry  sap  has  run  up  in  the  bowers, 
And  burst  the  windows  of  the  buds  and  flowers. 

— Lexgh  Hunt. 

Art  thou  in  love  with  April-tide  ? 
r  faith  in  love  am  I, 
For  now  'tis  sun,  and  now  'tis  shower. 
And  now  'tis  bud,  and  now  'tis  shower. 

— bel. 

Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter, 

And  every  year  hath  its  rain- 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest. 
And  grass  springs  green  on  the  plain, 

And  the  alder's  veins  turn  crimson— 
And  the  birds  go  north  again. 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow. 

And  every  heart  hath  its  pain- 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember. 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane. 
When  the  cold,  dark  days  are  over. 

Why,  the  birds  go  north  again. 

— EIki  Htgginaon. 

The  woods  are  hush'd,  their  music  is  no  more  ; 

The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  passed  away  ; 
New  leaf,  new  life— the  days  of  frost  are  o'er  ; 

New  life,  new  love,  to  suit  the  newer  day  : 
New  loves  are  sweet  to  those  that  went  before  : 

Free  love— free  field— we  love  but  while  we  may. 

— Ttnnyaon. 

Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woodi 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir. 

—Ktata. 


Studying  a  Poem. 

In  teaching  a  p<x-m  to  young  children,  the  picture 
presented  by  it  shouhl  always  W-  clearly  He«>n  by  the 
children  before  they  attempt  to  memorize.  Thi«  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  t.-acher  telling  the  thought  of  the 
poem  in  simple  language.  If  the  poem  is  ma<lp  inter- 
esting in  story  form,  it  is  welcomed  with  delight, 
difficulties  in  constructions  and  meanings  vani-h,  and 
memorizing  is  almost  without  effort. 

The  formal  and  formative  studiej*  should  be  kept  dis. 
tinct.  When  a  child's  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  interest 
of  the  story,  it  should  not  be  confused  and  distracted 
by  a  search  after  definitions.  If  the  meaning  is  under- 
stood let  the  enjoyment  be  unalloyed  ;  then  take  the 
formal  studies  on  words,  constructions  or  reproductions 
at  a  separate  hour,  when  the  mind  may  find  its  pleasure 
equally  great  in  these  more  formal  exercises. 

Word  work,  however,  should  accompany  such  litera- 
ture exercises.  Sentences  can  be  given  using  the 
original  words  of  the  poem,  then  their  synonyms.  Five 
or  ten  minutes,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  this  or 
similar  word  work  is  invaluable  and  gives  surprising 
results. — Adapted. 


"  By  Favor  of  the  Queen." 

Around  the  walls  and  towers 

Of  Windsor,  old  and  gray. 
The  castle  where  the  noble  Queen 

Of  England  loved  to  stay, 
The  birds  flit  gaily  through  the  air 
In  happy  freedom  everywhere. 

Their  nests  they  build  as  freely. 

Without  a  thought  of  fear. 
In  bush  or  tree,  or  castle  wall. 

All  innocently  near 
To  palace  pomp  and  royalty  ; 
For  birds  know  not  of  high  degree. 

The  sheltered  nooks  and  crannies 

I>eft  in  the  tower  wall 
Where  loosened  stones  had  fallen  out, 

The  birds  loved  best  of  all ; 
And,  joyful,  in  each  space 
Their  little  straw-built  nests  would  place. 

Once,  when  the  Queen  was  absent. 

The  royal  gardener  saw 
The  holes  that  marred  the  towerwall, 

The  hanging  bits  of  straw. 
And  ordered  all  made  right  in  haste— 
The  nests  destroyed,  the  stones  replaced. 

Then  stood  the  lofty  tower 

In  ordeily  array ; 
Its  crannies  snug,  its  cozy  nooks. 

Had  vanished  quite  away  ; 
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And  homeless  roved  the  twittering  throng 
Once  nesting  there  with  happy  song. 

But  when  the  royal  lady 

To  Windsor  can)e  again, 
And  viewed  with  fond  affection  all 

This  fair  and  dear  domain, 
The  tower's  silent,  smooth  expanse 

Won  from  her  eyes  a  troubled  glance. 

No  birds  about  the  tower  ? 

Their  nesting-places  filled  ? 
No  more  those  crannies  in  the  wall 

Where  birds  had  loved  to  build  ? 
Such  were  the  questions  quick  to  start 

And  stir  that  tender,  queenly  heart. 

Straightway,  in  loving  pity 

For  all  the  little  birds 
Thus  routed,  homeless,  and  forlorn, 

Came  her  commanding  words  : 
"The  stones  must  be  removed,  and  then 

Nor  birds  nor  nests  disturbed  again." 

So,  on  the  great  round  tower 

Of  Windsor,  old  and  gray. 
The  palace  where  the  noble  Queen 

Of  England  loved  to  stay, 
Those  nooks  and  crannies  still  are  seen — 

Bird  homes  "  by  favor  of  the  Queen." 

Ah  !  'tis  by  more  than  birthright 

This  good  Queen  won  renown  ; 
Her  deeds  of  love  and  mercy  shone 

Far  brighter  than  her  crown. 
The  whole  world  mourns  that  good  life's  end. 

And  even  the  birds  have  lost  a  friend. 

— Einilie  Poithoii,  in  April  Si.  Nicholas. 


Waste  in  Rural  Schools. 


State  Supt.  Hammond  has  issued  a  statement  in  re. 
gard  to  the  rural  schools  of  Michigan  in  which  he  traces 
a  number  of  the  .sources  of  waste  of  the  public  moneys. 
He  says: 

1.  Money  paid  to  young  and  immature  teachers  is, 
in  a  large  degree,  wasted. 

2.  Money  paid  to  strangers  for  high-priced  apparatus 
is  more  than  half  wasted. 

3.  Much  of  the  money  .spent  for  fuel  in  trying  to 
heat  old  and  poorly  inclosed  schoolrooms  is  wasted. 

4.  Frequent  changes  of  teachers  and  the  confusion 
resulting  therefrom  wastes  both  time  and  money. 

5.  Frequent  changes  of  text-books  without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  county  school  commissioner  cause  consider- 
able unnecessary  expense. 

Superintendent  Hammond  believes  that  money  could 
be  saved  in  these  directions  and  applied  to  increases  of 
salary  for  teachers.  Tiie  result  would  be  that  a  super- 
ior class  of  teachers  would  at  once  be  available  for  the 
rural  schools. — The  School  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Massachusetts  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
has  received  permission  from  the  city  council  of  Quebec 
to  erect  a  tablet  to  t  he  memory  of  General  Montgomery 
who  fell  in  the  midnight  attack  on  that  city,  December 
31st,  1775. 

A  suoce.s.sful  test  of  a  printing  telegraph  machine  was 
recently  made  in  the  United  States.  A  keyboard,  some- 
what like  that  of  a  typewriter,  transmits  the  message, 
which  is  automatically  printed  on  a  roll  of  paper  by  the 
receiver. 

The  King  of  Wurtemberg  is  at  the  head  of  a  group 
of  wealthy  Germans  who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  airship. 

To  attract  attention  to  the  ancient  Irish  language, 
the  member  for  West  Kerry  recently  attempted  to 
address  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  Erse.  He 
was  stopped  by  the  Speaker,  on  the  grounds  that,  as  the 
language  was  unknown  to  him,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  enforce  the  rules  of  order  in  a  debate  con- 
ducted in  Erse.  The  incident  recalls  the  fact  that 
Gaelic,  the  language  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  was 
spoken  in  the  Canadian  parliament  on  one  occasion, 
when  an  irate  member  wished  to  denounce  a  fellow 
member  who  understood  that  language. 

The  arrangements  by  which  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
was  to  pay  his  debts  to  the  United  States  under  cover 
of  the  purchase  of  a  warship  have  fallen  through,  Ger- 
many having  demanded  that  he  pay  what  he  owes  to 
the  Krupps  for  war  material  before  making  any  more 
expenditures  of  that  nature. 

France  is  said  to  be  extending  her  North  African 
possessions  by  encroachments  upon  Moorish  territory. 

The  bubonic  plague  is  again  making  serious  ravage.s 
in  India,  and  has  also  made  its  appearance  in  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa. 

There  have  been  grave  political  disturbances  in  Russia 
during  the  past  month,  and  extraordinary  precautions 
are  being  taken  to  protect  the  life  of  the  Czar.  The 
revolution,  so  long  threatened,  may  come  at  any  time. 

The  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  the  Filipino  leader,  though 
it  was  accomplished  by  means  that  remind  us  of  the 
white-flag  tricks  of  the  Boers,  brings  nearer  the  end  of 
the  war  in  the  Philippines.  General  Funston,  who 
effected  the  capture  with  the  help  of  traitors  in  the 
Filipino  camp,  had  himself  carried  before  Aguinaldo  as 
a  prisoner.  The  pretended  insurgent  troops,  who  were 
Funston's  guards,  at  a  given  signal,  seized  the  Filipino 
chief,  and  he  is  now  in  prison  at  Manila, 
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Emilio  Aguinaldo  is  a  native  of  the  iHland  of  Luzon, 
and  is  only  about  thirty  years  of  age.  In  1^97,  he  was 
at  tlie  head  of  an  insurrection  against  the  Spanisli  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines.  He  and  his  iissociates  were 
bought  off,  however,  and  Aguinaldo  went  to  Hung 
Kong.  Foreseeing  the  war  Initween  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  he  went  back  in  the  spring  of  1898,  and 
headed  another  insurrection.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  by  Admiral  Dewey,  and  the  taking  of 
Manila,  Aguinaldo  proclaimed  a  Filipino  republic,  with 
himself  a.s  president  or  dictator  ;  and  si.\  months  later, 
made  war  upon  the  United  States  forces  because  his 
government  was  not  recognized.  His  followers  were 
Boon  scattered,  but  he  has  persistently  maintained  a 
guerilla  warfare  ever  since.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  struggle  for  independence  will  cease  with 
the  loss  of  a  leader  who  seems  to  have  proved  untrust- 
worthy on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  convention  which  met  in  Havana  drew  up  a 
constitution  for  the  government  of  Cuba  as  an  independ- 
ent republic,  as  it  was  requested  to  do  by  the  United 
States  authorities;  but  it  failed  to  provide  for  future 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  As 
this  also  was  required  of  it,  the  Cubans  find  that  the 
declaration  of  the  United  Statss  congress  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  "  that  the  people  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independ- 
ent," meant  only  independent  of  Spain.  The  United 
States  congress  now  requires  that  Cuba  shall  never 
alienate  any  portion  of  its  territory  ;  shall  not  over- 
charge itself  with  debt;  shall  maintain  a  reasonable 
degree  of  law  and  order,  and  an  adequate  system  o^ 
sanitation,  or,  failing  in  these  conditions,  allow  the 
United  States  to  intervene  ;  and,  further,  that  Cuba 
shall  lease  or  sell  coaling  stations  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  Isle  of  Pines  shall  not  be  included  within 
its  constitutional  boundaries.  This  leaves  the  Cubans 
in  some  respects  less  of  self-government  than  we  have 
in  Canada,  while  it  gives  them  no  rights  of  citizenship 
corresponding  to  our  rights  as  British  subjects. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  are 
now  on  their  way  to  Australia,  where  they  will  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

From  negotiations  that  are  now  going  on,  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  Newfoundland  French  shore 
question  is  expected. 

As  was  predicted,  the  British  Government  has  de- 
clined M  accept  the  amendments  made  by  the  United 
States  senate  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  This 
treaty,   as   negotiated   between    the   two   governments, 


provided  that  the  United  Stat<-s  should  have  the  right 
to  construct,  control  and  police  the  propo>i«-d  canal 
across  Central  America  ;  but  that  the  canal  sliould  not 
be  fortified,  and  should  lie  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 
The  senate  amendments,  among  oilier  thingH,  reserved 
to  the  United  Stat4;A  the  right  to  interfere  with  (he 
canal  in  time  of  war,  or  apprehended  danger.  Other 
powers,  not  l)eing  bound  by  the  treaty,  could  do  as  they 
wished  in  the  matter  ;  for  the  senate  had  struck  out 
the  clause  inviting  other  nations  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
vention. Great  Britain  alone  would  lie  alwolutely  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  measures  to  «ecure  her  interests 
in  or  near  the  canal  ;  and,  as  the  Britiih  possessions  in 
America  are  larger  than  tho«e  of  the  United  States, 
this  was  manifestly  unfair.  By  the  failure  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  (which  was  in  itself  a  concession  to 
the  wishes  of  the  United  States,  though  it  did  not  go 
far  enough  to  please  the  senate),  the  old  Clayton  Bulwer 
treaty  remains  in  force,  and  the  two  governments  are 
mutually  bound  thereby  not  to  acquire  sovereign  rights 
in  Central  American  or  to  construct  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  except  by  joint  action. 

A  diplomatic  struggle  over  the  Russian  occupation 
of  Manchuria  seems  to  have  ended  for  the  pre,sent  in 
the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  government  to  agree  to  it. 
Manchuria,  about  800  miles  in  length  and  500  in  width, 
lies  between  China  and  Mongolia  on  the  west,  and  the 
Russian  territory  of  Amur  on  the  east  and  north,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Corea  and  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Though  not  a  part  of  China  proper,  it  has  been  attached 
to  the  Chinese  empire  since  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  of  our  era  ;  or,  more  correctly,  a  Manchu 
dynasty  and  a  ruling  class  composed  chiefly  of  Manchus 
have  governed  China,  as  well  as  Manchuria,  for  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  By  far  the  greater  num. 
ber  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Manchuria  are  Chinese, 
antl  the  Manchus  are  rapidly  dying  out  before  them. 
Moukden,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  a  beautiful  city 
of  300,000  people,  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  Ma.ss. 
Port  Arthur,  now  held  by  Ru.ssia,  is  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  Manchuria,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  a  branch  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  .system.  The  country  is  very  rich  in  minerals, 
and  its  acquisition  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
Russia. 

Overtures  for  peace  in  South  Africa  have  proved  un- 
successful. The  Boer  leaders  have  rejected  the  very 
generous  terms  offered,  including  repre.sentative  govern- 
ment and  the  official  use  of  their  own  language  as  well 
as  English  Perhaps  they  already  find  they  have  made 
a  blunder.  Their  scattered  forces  are  being  driven  from 
place  to  place,  atwl  their  supplies  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion are  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Though 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight,  the  position  of  the  Boers  is 
decidedly  worse  than  before  the  peace  proposals.     V, 
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'ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 


In  asking  questions  of  this  department,  subscribers 
should  send  only  what  they  are  unable  to  find  out  after 
study  and  research.  If  trivial  questions  and  those 
capable  of  easy  solution  are  sent,  both  space  and  time 
are  wasted.  The  Review  is  very  willing  to  assist  all 
who  wish  help,  but  it  asks  teachers  to  send  only  their 
difficulties. 

Again  :  those  asking  for  information  should  make 
their  questions  clear.  What  and  where  are  the  "  Catar- 
acts," the  "  Engadine  "  and  "  Riviera  ? "  is  asked.  The 
first  part  cannot  be  answered  without  knowing  what 
"  cataracts  "  are  meant ;  and  to  say  that  Engadine  is  a 
district  in  Switzerland,  and  Riviera  is  the  name  given 
to  the  coast  of  Liguria  in  Italy,  would  mean  little.  If 
the  Review  answered  more  fully  it  would  be  taking  the 
place  of  a  text-book  on  geography  or  a  gazetteer. 

Another  asks:  Please  give  pronunciation  and  location 
of  the  following :  Erraid,  Bruhl,  Thule,  St.  Ange, 
Berenger,  Bregenz,  Binnock,  Currumpan,  Pottawatta- 
mies,  Tirra  Lirra.  The  subscriber  adds:  "I  have 
diligently  searched  every  book  at  my  command  and 
cannot  find  them."  And  the  editor  thinks  he  might 
spend  time  in  looking,  for  a  few  of  them  at  least,  and 
not  find  them.  But  why  spend  time  in  looking  for 
these  when  there  are  hundreds  of  plain  Anglo-Saxon 
words  of  every  day  use  which  your  scholars  do  not  know 
and  which  they  should  know. 


Bookkeeper. — What  blank  books  are  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  text  on  bookkeeping  prescribed  by  the 
N.  B.  Board  of  Education  ? 

No  blank  books  have  been  prescribed  to  be  exclusively 
used  in  connection  with  McLean's  Bookkeeping.  The 
pupils  may  piepare  their  own  blanks,  or  use  the  blanks 
so  far  as  they  are  suitable  of  the  former  prescribed 
book  in  bookkeeping,  or  they  may  use  the  blanks  of  the 
Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 


K. — Please  recommend  a  pocket  gazetteer  for  school  use. 

A  good  pocket  gazetteer  is  somewhat  dilBcult  to  find. 
Walker's,  sold  by  J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St  John,  is 
recommended. 


Student.— (1)  Please  analyze  the  eight  lines  of  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  beginning 

"  The  chief  in  silence  strode  before." 
(2)     Parse  mines. 

(1)  The  first  two  lines  contain  principal  clauses  ;  the 
next  four,  adjective  or  attributive  clauses  describing 
"  torrent;"  the  next  two,  an  adverbial  clause  of  place, 
or,  better,  an  attributive  clause  descriptive  of  "Bochastle." 

(2)  "  Mines  "  a  verVj,  weak,  transitive,  present  indi- 
cative, and  agrees  with  subject  "  which,"  understood. 


J- — Please  publish  in  the  next  Review  a  rule  for  determining 
the  gender  of  French  nouns. 

No  single  rule  can  of  course  be  given  ;  and  no  rules 
that  are  at  all  practical  can  teach  the  learner  to  deter- 
mine in  every  case  the  gender  of  a  noun  A  few 
general  rules  will  help  him  to  decide  in  a  majority  of 
cases.     For  these  consult  a  French  grammar. 


Subscriber.— Kindly  puljlish  in  the  next  issue  of  Review 
the  analysis  of  the  following  sentence  and  parse  words  under- 
lined : 

"  And  sueh  as  is  the  war-god, 
The  author  of  thy  line, 
And  such  as  she  who  suckled  thee, 
Even  such  be  thou  and  thine." 

Principal  Clause  (^4)- "  And  be  thou  and  thine  even 
such."  Subj.  =  thou  and  thine  [own  family.]  Pred.  = 
be  even  such ;  or,  if  you  recognize  a  "  complement,"  6e 
is  the  pred.,  and  even  such  the  complement  (with  its 
enlargement). 

Adverbial  Clause  (Ire')  to  "such," — "as  is,  etc."  = 
which  the  war-god,  the  author  of  thy  line,  is.  Subj. 
=  the  war-god.  Enlargement  of  subj.  =  the  author,  etc. 
Pred.  =  is  which  (or,  Pred.  =  is,  and  Comp.  =  which). 
Adverbial  Clause  (2«ii)  to  "  such,"— "  as  (  =  which) 
she  is."  Subj.=;i/ie.  Pred.  =  is  ?MicA.  (or,  Pred.  =  is  ; 
Comp.  =  which. 

Adjective  Clause  (««)  to  "she,"— "who  suckled  thee.'' 
Su.hi.=  who.  Fred.  =  suckled.  Obj.  =/A«e.  Who  \s  a.]so 
a  connective. 

Such  =  a,dj.  of  qual.,  qualifying  "person."  ("Such  a 
person  "  is  our  idiom  for  "  a  such  person.") 

.4s  =  pron.,  simp.  rel.  (  =  which),  masc,  sing.,  3rd, 
agreeing  with  antecedent  "  person,"  understood,  and 
nom.  case,  after  copulative  verb  "  is." 

Author  =  nonn,  com.,  masc,  sing.,  3rd,  nom.,  in  app. 
with  "  war-god." 

She  =  pron.,  simp,  pers.,  fem.,  sing.,  3rd,  nom  ,  sub.  of 
"  is  "  (understood). 

Even  =  a,dv.  of  deg.  (or  of  precision),  modif.  "such." 
.fie  =  verb   anomalou.s,    intrans.,    act.,    imper.,    pres., 
sing.,  2nd,    agr.  with   "  thou,"   and   also  3rd  pers.   agr. 
with  "  thy  family." 

T/jo?t  =  pron.,  simp,  pers.,  masc,  sing.,  2nd,  nom.i 
subj.  of  "  be." 

Thine  =  thy  =  possessive  (pronominal)  adjective,  going 
with  "  family,"  or  some  other  noun  understood. 

H.  C.  C. 


This  is   the  first  year  I  have  taken  the  Review. 
find  it  helpful,  interesting  and  instructive. — L.  M.  B, 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Miss  Grace  H.  Pnttcrson,  tho  teacher  of  tlie  Kully  Village, 
Colchester  Co.,  N.  S.,  scliool,  witli  tho  aid  of  tlif  uldcr  scholars, 
ha.s  realized  tho  aum  of  $3ti.0(t,  the  |)rocee<l8  of  a  ciuicert.  This 
has  enabled  the  xchool  to  purchaao  some  chemical  and  (ihysical 
apparatus  and  a  set  of  lenies.  This  make!)  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  the  e<iuipment  of  the  school;  and  coming;  as  it  does 
throu(;h  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  scholars  and  the  patrons  of 
the  school,  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable. 


Mr.  I.  B.  Oakes,  late  principal  of  the  Horton  Academy, 
Wolfville,  has  been  appointed  census  commissioner  for  Nova 
Scotia,  in  place  of  Kirman  McClure,  decoaned. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Henderson,  M.  A.,  late  of  tho  high  school,  Freder- 
icton,  now  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
given  a  fellowship  of  tho  value  of  S3'20,  on  condition  of  his 
remaining  another  year  at  that  institution.  Mr.  Henderson's 
friends  will  be  glad  to  hoar  of  his  success. 


The  school  children  of  the  three  departments  of  the  Port 
Maitland  schools,  Yarmouth  county,  N.  S.,  under  the  training 
of  Principal  W.  S.  Bruce,  assisted  by  the  two  lady  teachers. 
Miss  A.  A.  (ioudey  and  Miss  Lidah  Sanders,  gave  the  o|>erott« 
entitled  "  Santa  Clare's  Vision,"  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  of 
that  town,  February  9th.  This  concert  was  a  grand  success 
and  was  repeated  on  February  13th.  The  proceeds,  which 
amounted  to  |32.43,  were  applied  toward  buying  a  complete 
set  of  maps  for  the  school. 


Mr.  J.  Logan  Trask  and  his  pupils  of  the  South  End  school 
made  some  ex|)eriments  last  December  with  the  various  ele- 
mentary gases.  One  was  filling  an  ordinary  ten  cent  balloon 
with  hydrogen  in  order  to  prove  the  lightness  of  tho  gas.  A 
note  was  attached  to  it,  giving  the  place  and  date  of  its  re- 
lease, and  it  was  set  free.  Nothing  was  heard  from  it  until 
recently,  when  word  came  that  the  balloon  had  been  seen  at 
Oak  Park,  Shelbiirne  county.  Mr.  Trask  wrote  the  postmaster 
at  that  place  for  particulars,  who  replied  that  a  man  at  work 
in  the  woods  had  noticed  the  balloon,  and  became  greiitly  ex- 
cited and  alarmed  at  its  appojirance.  —  YarmoiUh  Ilircdd. 


The  Cornell  Unirersity  register  for  1900-1901  is  a  book  of 
500  pages.  Among  the  names  mentioned  in  the  volume  of 
students  of  distinction  are  Frank  .\llen  (A.B.,  A..M.,  University 
of  Now  Brunswick).  Mr.  Allen  held  a  $500  fellowship  in 
physics  at  Cornell  in  1000.  Ira  McKay,  aDalhousie  graduate, 
held  a  fellowship  in  philosophy.  Among  those  who  took  an 
advanced  degree  was  John  William  Adams  Baird,  of  River 
Hebert,  Cunil>erland  county,  N.  S.,  a  Dalhousie  graduate,  who 
pursued  a  post-graduate  mathematical  course  at  Cornell. — 
Si.  John  Sun. 


The  Superior  school  at  Hillshoro  has  recently  purchased  a 
supply  of  chemicals  and  chemical  ap[)aratus.  L.  J.  Folkins, 
B.A.,  is  the  principal. 


The  Quebec  Legislature  has  voted  down  the   bill  to  make 
education  compulsory  in  that  province. 


Tho  »chool  near  Dubcc,  Curleton  county,  Lauifht  by  Murray 
H.  Manuel,  hujt  actjuircd  a  sot  of  apimrntun  and  minimlx  for 
use  in  teaching  Noture  IcMons.     Mr.  .Manuel  \uw  ■  'Kn 

school,  with  his  own  hands,  a  nuitsblo  ciibmi-t  for  1 1  '  u4 

anil  a  table  for  ex|>erimont.H. 

.Miss  Florence  E.  Downing,  of  Rolling  Dam,  Charlotte  Co., 
Miss  Siula  Folkins,  of  Penwick,  Kings  Co.,  and  Mr.  A.  S. 
Lamb,  of  Chapman,  Westmorland  Co.,  luive  obtaine<l  similar 
sets  for  their  schools. 


Miss  Elsie  Stockton,  eldest  daughter  of  A.  A.  Stockton,  Es<|., 
of  St.  John,  left  on  the  first  of  April  to  assume  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  school  in  the  Methodist  college,  Santiago,  Chili. 
Miss  Stockton  is  well  <|ualitied  by  disfxwition  and  training  for 
tliis  important  position.  She  graiiuato<l  hwt  year  at  tho  hutul 
of  her  class  in  tho  KrausBoelte  Kindergarten  School,  Now 
York. 


The  school  at  Harvey  Bank,  Albert  County,  .Mr.  A.  D. 
Jonah,  teacher,  lately  raised  the  sum  of  $12.00  by  means  of 
a  public  lecture,  the  sum  to  Ik:  devoted  to  making  an  addition  to 
the  school  library. 


The  famous  Boardman  Collection,  embracing  some  sixteen 
hundred  of  stuffed  specimens  of  the  Birds  of  New  Brunswick, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  government  and  addc<l  to  the 
Crown  Land  Museum  at  Fredericton, 


There  is  an  attendance  of  118  boaders  and  60  day  students 
at  the  Sackville  Ladies'  College,  the  highest  in  the  forty-six 
j'cars'  history  of  the  institution. 


Miss  Miriam  Kyle,  lote  of  the  Dorchester  Superior  School, 
has  been  apjxiinted  principal  of  the  Harcourt,  Kent  County, 
Superior  School  at  an  increjied  salary.  Miss  Kyle  is  an  ener- 
getic and  capable  teacher  and  is  deserving  of  her  promotion. 


Tho  death  of  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hibtjert,  of  Yarmouth, 
removes  a  teacher  whose  happy  dis|)Osition,  faithfulness  and 
earnest  work  endeared  her  to  her  pupils  and  the  community. 


Mr.  Ewen  McMillan,  a  graduate  of  Cuelph  Agricultural 
College,  has  been  appointed  instructor  of  agriculture  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown. 

Fre<l.  W.  Sprague,  a  young  teacher  of  much  promise,  died 
at  Calgary,  N.  W.  T.,  April '2.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Rev.  H. 
Sprague.  I).  D.,  and  taught  school  formerly  in  New  Brunswick. 


Miss  Ellon  H.  Macdonald,  for  many  years  teacher  in  the 
primary  dei>artmcnt  of  Georgetown  Scliool,  Ceorgetown,  P.  E.  l. 
has  retired  from  the  profession.  Before  leaving  Miss  .Mac- 
donald was  presented  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  all  of  whom 
learned  thoir  first  lesson  under  her  care,  with  a  Ijcnutiful  parlor 
clock  ;  and  by  her  fellow  teachers  with  a  volume  of  "  Mrs. 
Browning's  jKjems."  Her  place  has  been  taken  by  Miss  Gertie 
Gillie  of  Charlottetown. 
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RECENT  BOOKS, 


AxiMAL  Life  :  A  First  Book  of  Zoology,  by  David  Starr 
Jordan,  LL.  D.,  and  V.  L.  Kellogg,  M.  S.  Price  $1.20. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. ,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Among  the  features  which  already  mark  the  opening  of  the 
new  century,  those  interested  in  education  cannot  but  note 
with  pleasure  the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  character 
of  textbooks,  more  especially  as  these  relate  to  the  study  of 
nature.  Not  only  do  they  show  a  marked  advance  as  regards 
the  knowledge  displayed  of  the  subjects  treated,  but  the 
method  of  treatment  is  in  many  of  the  most  recent  works 
wholly  different  from  that  previously  in  vogue ;  while  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  books,  especially  as  regards  typography 
and  illustrations,  shows  an  equally  marked  improvement. 

Such  were  the  impressions  aroused  in  the  writer's  mind  upon 
the  perusal  of  the  admirable  works  of  Prof.  Coulter  upon 
"Plant  Structures"  and  "Plant  Relations"  in  the  so-called 
"  Twentieth  Century  Text-books,"  and  they  have  been  more 
than  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  the  new  volume  in  the 
game  series  by  Profa.  Jordan  and  Kellogg  upon  "Animal  Life." 
The  title  is  suggestive  of  the  new  departure.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  describe  and  name  all  the  parts  of  animals  as  re- 
vealed by  the  dissecting  knife  and  the  microscope  ;  but  regard- 
ing animals  as  possessed  of  life,  with  all  which  that  term 
implies,  it  endeavors  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  relations  of  the  living  creature  to  its  environment,  the 
circumstances  which  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  its  ex- 
istence, the  means  developed  whereby  gain  may  be  had  or 
injury  avoided,  the  response  of  the  structure  to  new  and  vary- 
ing needs,  and  the  consequent  development  of  new  adaptations, 
greater  variation  and  higher  complexity.  As  stated  by  the 
authors  in  their  preface,  the  book  treats  of  animals  from  the 
poinc  of  view  of  the  observer  and  student  of  animal  life,  who 
wishes  to  know  n-hy  animals  are  in  structure  and  habits  what 
they  are.  And  the  table  of  contents  sliows  that  this  funda- 
mental idea  pervades  the  entire  work.  Instead  of  chapters  on 
bones,  muscles,  nerves,  etc.,  we  have  "  The  Primary  Conditions 
of  Animal  Life,"  "  The  Crowd  of  Animals  and  the  Struggle 
for  Existence,"  "Adaptations,"  "Animal  Communities  and 
Social  Life,"  "Protective  Resemblances  and  Mimicry,"  "In- 
stinct and  Reason,"  "Homes  and  Domestic  Habits,"  etc. 

Thus  students  are  brought  at  the  outset  to  contemplate  and, 
it  may  be,  to  investigate  for  them.selves  topics  about  which 
young  minds  are  keen  for  information,  while  mere  descrip- 
tions of  structural  peculiarities,  especially  if  given  in 
technical  jargon,  are  apt  to  be  repellent.  Of  course  works 
containing  such  descriptions  are  required,  but  they  are  for 
the  advanced  student  or  the  specialist  rather  than  for  the 
beginner,  and  even  for  the  specialist  are  apt  to  become  mere 
books  of  reference.  In  the  present  instance,  on  the  contrary, 
the  work,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  well-known  style  of 
its  most  distinguished  author.  Prof.  Jordan,  has  almost  the 
fascination  of  a  novel,  and  where,  as  in  illustrations  of  reason 
as  contrasted  with  instinct,  he  describes  a  scene  in  California 
where  a  rabbit,  pursued  by  a  bald  eagle,  took  advantage  of  a 
barbed  wire  fence,  simply  passing  alternately  from  one  side 
to  the  other  as  his  eager  pursuer  tried  to  swoop  down  upon 
him,  one  can  almost  feel  as  though  the  struggle  were  going  on 
before  his  ej'es.  So  among  the  illustrations,  all  of  which 
are  good  and  many  superb,  is  one  of  a  salmon  leaping  up  an 
18  foot  fall,  and  photographed  as  he  leapt,  which  makes  one 
sadly   reflect  that  such  a  feat  may  once   have   been  common 


here  and  would  be  still  liad  due  protection  been  afforded  to 
the  original  possessors  of  our  streams  and  rivers.  The  chapter 
upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  with  which  the 
book  closes,  is  especially  interesting,  and  raises  or  throws 
light  upon  many  questions  connected  with  the  mammals, 
birds,  fishes,  etc.,  of  our  own  province,  and  to  which  con- 
firmation of  an  accurate  character  is  greatly  needed. 

L.  W.  Bailey. 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 


Commercial  Federation  and  Colonial  Trade  Policy,  by 
John  Davidson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  Publishers,  Swann,  Sonnenschein  &;  Co., 
Limited,  London,  and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Davidson  occupies  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  deservedly  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  as  a  close  student  of  political  science.  The  book 
just  issued  is  one  which  deals  with  questions,  at  this  time  of 
especial  interest.  The  relations  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies  at  this  period  must  evoke  the  interest  of  every 
thoughtful  person.  England's  commercial  policy  towards  her 
colonies,  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ;  commercial  federation  ; 
Canada  and  the  Empire  ;  and  trade  and  the  flag  ;  are  the 
topics  dealt  with  in  the  different  chapters  of  the  book.  Prefer- 
ential trade  between  England  and  the  colonics  is  much  talked 
about  at  this  time,  and  any  discus.sion  upon  that  question  can- 
not fail  to  attract  Canadian  readers.  Dr.  Davidson,  in  speak- 
ing of  that  subject  says:  "A  policy  may  be  good  in  the 
abstract,  may  be  practicable  for  the  giver,  but  if  it  does  not 
secure  the  desired  end  it  is  worthless.  The  concession  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  colonial  demand."  Tlie  author  thinks  ths 
correct  way  to  obtain  a  preference  is  to  improve  and  cheapen 
the  methods  of  transportation;  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
interchange  of  products  ;  and  instances  as  a  result  of  this 
policy  Great  Britain's  supremacj'  over  the  United  States  in 
respect  of  the  trade  of  South  America.  There  is  force  in  this 
argument,  and  there  is  much  in  it  to  recommend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  those  responsible  for  the  present 
condition  of  our  trade  relations.  For  instance,  if  Canada  gives 
a  preference  to  the  goods  of  English  manufacturers  over  those 
of  foreign  countries,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  mutually  benefit- 
ing the  mother  country  and  tlie  colony.  That  benefit  may  be 
either  a  direct  pecuniary  gain,  or  in  drawing  the  colon}'  closer 
to  the  mother  country,  or  both.  The  preference  on  our  part 
having  been  given,  one  would  think  it  wise  policy  to  insist  that 
the  goods  coming  into  Canada,  enjoying  the  preference,  must 
come  through  Canadian,  not  foreign,  ports.  Dr.  Davidson  is 
evidently  a  strong  free  trader.  He  does  not  think  that  trade 
follows  the  flag,  but  rather  the  price-list.  To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  true  that  trade  follows  the  price-list ;  but  under  present 
economic  conditions  throughout  the  world,  is  not  the  price-list 
affected  by  the  law  of  the  flag  ?  Outside  of  Great  Britain  to- 
day, the  nations  of  the  world  are  endeavoring  to  direct  trade 
largely  by  the  law  of  the  flag.  The  book  under  review  is  an 
opportune  addition  to  the  discussion  of  important  questions. 
We  may  not  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Davidson  in  all  his  generali- 
zations, but  he  has  presented  his  views  in  a  candid,  forceful  and 
scholarly  manner.  It  is  just  possible  his  ettbrt  at  condensation 
of  expression  somewhat  mars  his  book  for  popular  reading.  A 
little  more  amplification,  a  style  just  a  shade  less  professorial, 
and  technical,  would,  it  is  thought,  enlarge  the  number  of 
readers.  The  book,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  would  be 
more  attractive   if  in   larger   print.     The  cost  of  publication 
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might  be  somewhnt  increaae<l  in  conMMiuence,  but  this  would 
be  more  than  couiiterbiilanced  l>y  the  apfKMinmco  of  the  work, 
and  the  eiu<e  to  tlie  roailer's  eyci  in  iwruwl  l)y  no  mcjtiis  an 
uiiim|K)i'tant  considerution  in  this  reading  ii^'c.  The  wi iter, 
from  a  perusal  of  the  book,  has  received  Imth  pleasure  and 
profit.  Dr.  Davidson  stimulated  thought  u|)on  im|>ortant 
living  issues,  and  his  work  nufjht  to  find  a  large  and  ready  sale. 

A.  A.  ST(X,'KTi)S. 


SoLL  VSD  Hauen  von  (iustnv  Freytug,  ahriiljjcd  and  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  (;eor(;o  T.  Files,  I'h.D. 
Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.     I'rico  G5  cents. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  T.  Files  for  liaving  undertaken 
the  very  dithcult  task  of  makini;  Gustav  Freytag's  greatest 
roman  accessible  to  the  English-speaking  student  by  very 
judicious  abridgments  and  careful  notes.  "  Soil  und  Haben  '' 
(Debit  and  Credit)  are  "chips  of  a  German  workshop," — the 
workshop  being  here  a  German  mercantile  house  in  the  time 
of  the  middle  of  the  past  century.  It  is  a  splendid  picture  of 
the  German  people,  especially  of  the  middle  classes  which  are 
shown  at  their  best,  that  is  to  sjiy  at  work  in  "  Freud  und 
Lied."  Idyllic,  humoristic  and  stirring  scenes  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  that  kee[)  the  reader's  or  student's 
interest  always  awake.  In  its  time,  the  roman  made  ((uite  a 
sensation  not  only  by  its  masterly  style  hut  also  by  its  extreme 
democratic  tendency,  and  as  an  offset  to  romanticism.  The 
book  is  very  nicely  bound  and  printed,  and  will  rapidly  attain 
a  prominent  place  in  our  colleges  and  high  schools,  as  well  as 
in  private  libraries. 

Schiller's  "  Das  Likd  von  der  Gi.ockk."  With  introduction, 
notes  and  vocabulary,  by  \V.  A.  Chamberlain.  Publish- 
ers, D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Cloth.  Price  3(J 
cents. 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (The  Song  of  the  Bell)  is  the  highest 
level  of  that  .symbolic  poetry  in  which  Schiller  often  gives  to 
lifeless  things  a  human  significance.  The  realistic  description 
of  the  easting  of  the  hell  which  runs  throughout  the  poem, 
and  constantly  recurring  pictures  of  life  which  are  connected 
with  it;  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  all  the  imjiortant 
human  relations  are  treated,  as  childhood,  youth,  love, 
marriage,  the  happy  household,  the  fire  which  destroys  it  from 
without,  death  which  destroys  it  from  within;  the  splendid 
pictures  of  order  and  peace,  of  war  and  revolutions, —  all  this, 
says  Scherer,  contribute  to  render  this  poem  quite  unrivalled  in 
literature.  The  vocabulary  and  the  excellent  notes  make  the 
study  of  this  unique  German  masterpiece  an  easy  task. 

"Harold"  von  E.  v.  Wildenbruch,  edited  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Kggert.  Publishers,  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.     Cloth.     Price  35  cents. 

Wildenbruch,  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann  are  the  greatest 
representatives  of  the  modern  German  drama.  "Harold' 
will  be  appreciated  l)etter  by  the  English-speaking  student 
than  Wildenbruch's  other  historic  dramas,  "  Das  neue  Gebot" 
and  "  King  Henry  and  his  Race,"  etc  ,  because  Harold's 
history  is  after  all  better  known  to  the  American  student  than 
the  German  medi.-eval  times.  The  drama  undoubtedly  ranks 
among  the  very  best  productions  of  Wildenbruch,  and  though 
the  author  chose  unfortunately  to  write  it  in  blank  verse,  it 
has  become  very  popular.  The  tragic  end  of  the  Saxon  reign 
and  its  downfall  before  the  Normans  is  interwoven  with 
Harold's  romantic,  though  unhistoric  love-story.     The   notes 


are  carefully  made.  The  book  i*  well  bound,  and  the  printing, 
as  with  all  now  Ixxiks  of  McMra.  D.  C.  Heath  k  Co.,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wiiihe<l  for. 

Matehialh  roR  Gkrman  Compohitios,  liiu>ed  on  "  Der  Sehwie- 
gemohn,"  by  ProfeMior  L.  E.  Hornig,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, Toronto.  Publishers,  .Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co., 
Boston.     Pajier.     Prieo  12  cents. 

This  is  a  splendid  little  edition  that  deaervea  a  place  with 
Baumbach's  bright  tailor-story,  on  which  it  is  basc«l.  The 
exercises  in  idioms  and  drills  in  syntax  have  been  most  care- 
fully selected,  indeed  so  masterfully  that  one  would  scarcely 
expect  such  standard  work  under  so  simple  a  cover.  Every 
tettcher  who  is  using  Der  Schwiegersohn  with  notes  by  Bern- 
hardt  (D.  C.    Heath  &  Co.)  will  lio   delightc<l  with   the  little 

work.  LuTIIAIH  BODER. 

KliiffS  College,  Windsor,  N.  S. 


Lawrie  :   Une  Annee  rf<  Colkge  a  Paris.     Pp.  xvi  +  168,  2». 
Patrice  :  An  Pole  rn  Jiallon.     Pp.  xx  -f  17'2.  2».     Siepraann's 

Elementary  B'rench  Series.     McMillan,  London.     Copp, 

Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  latest  additions  to  Siepmann's  Elementary  French  Series 
are  a  romance  after  the  style  of  Jules  Verne's  stories,  and  a 
story  descriptive  of  school-boy  life  in  France.  "To  the  Pole 
in  a  Balloon "  forshadowed  the  ex[>edition  of  the  ill-fated 
Andree.  "A  Year  at  College"  in  Paris  records  the  thoughts 
and  doings  of  the  Parisian  high  school  boy.  The  French  Lyc^ 
corresponds  to  the  German  gymnasium,  and  the  English  public 
school.     (Eton,  for  example,  and  the  Canadian  college). 

The  French  Scrii-nctive.  By  C.  C.  Clarke.  Pp.  vi-f66. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  study  follows  the  inductive  method.  Examples  from 
contemporary  authors  are  given  and  the  student  is  left  to 
draw  his  own  inferences.  Part  I  presents  the  general  prin- 
ciples ;  Part  II,  the  modifications.  A  large  number  of  examples 
an<i  a  vocabulary  are  provided. 

Brcno  :  Le  Tour  rfe  la  France  jjar  deux  EnfantH.  Notes, 
Vocabulary.     Pp.  iv-f21l.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Bruno's  story  presents  the  geography  of  France  in  the  form 
of  a  trip  of  two  children.  This  edition  has  a  map  and  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations.  It  may  be  token  up  about  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  W.  C.  M. 

FoiTNDATioNS  OF  BoTANT.  With  Key  and  Flora.  By  Joseph 
Y.  Bergen,  A.M.,  Boston.  Cloth.  Pages  412-^257. 
Price  SI. 70.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

The  remarkable  advances  of  the  past  five  years  in  the  teach- 
ing of  botany  have  been  both  signalized  and  stimulated  by 
the  appearance  in  rapid  succession  of  a  series  of  most  excellent 
textbooks.  The  one  before  us  is  the  latest  of  these,  and  it  has 
had  the  advantage,  not  only  of  followinir  the  others  and  profit- 
ing by  their  good  points  and  exjierience,  but  is  itself  practically 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  remarkably  successful  work 
by  the  same  author.  Perhaps  a  hirge  measure  of  the  success 
of  Bergen's  "  Elements  of  Botiiny  "  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
author,  uidike  the  writers  of  the  other  recent  high-school  text- 
books of  l)Otany,  is  himself  a  high-school  teacher,  and  hence 
understands  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  high-school  work 
and  can  adapt  his  book  accordingly.  The  present  work  "  The 
Foundations  of  Botany''  differs  from  the  earlier  "  Elements" 
in  being   enlarged   throughout,    and   especially   in   its   much 
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larger  Flora  which  is  now  complete  enough  to  he  of  real  service. 
Anotlier  great  improvement  is  in  the  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  many  new  ones,  while  many  of  those  earlier  used 
have  been  re-drawn,  usnally  with  an  accuracy  and  beauty 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  the  "  Foundations  "  is 
one  of  the  most  appropriately  and  beautifully  illustrated  of 
botanical  books.  Another  change  consists  in  the  removal  of 
much  of  the  ecological  matter  from  the  different  chapters  to 
a  special  section  by  itself.  This  alteration,  however,  we  can 
hardly  view  as  an  improvement,  for  certainly  most  of  the 
topics  of  ecology,  like  tho.se  of  physiology,  are  best  studied,  not 
as  a  formal  division  by  themselves,  but  along  with  the  .structures 
with  which  they  are  most  closely  connected.  Still,  this 
isolation  of  ecology  has  this  merit,  that,  being  a  new  and  very 
attractivo  subject,  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  it  treated 
by  itself  where  teachers  and  pupils  alike  may  fully  grasp  its 
matter  and  significance.  Like  the  "Elements,"  the  book 
begins  with  the  study  of  the  seed  and  then  takes  up  the  plant 
organs,  root,  stem,  leaf,  etc.,  making  structure  the  foundation 
of  the  course  and  treating  physiology,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
it,  a  method  now  adopted  by  most  teachers.  The  balance 
between  anatomy,  morphology,  physiology  and  ecology  is  ex- 
tremely good  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  book,  as 
of  the  earlier  "Elements,"  consists  in  its  even  balance  and 
freedom  from  extreme  views  and  recommendations.  It  is 
written  attractively  and  very  clearly,  and,  the  author  having 
had  the  assistance  of  many  botanical  specialists,  it  is  thoroughly 
accurate  and  modern.  Accompanying  the  book  is  a  Hand- 
book for  Teachers,  of  sixty-five  pages,  filled  with  practical 
advice  and  suggestiotis  to  teachers  a,s  to  the  best  ways  of 
using  the  book. 

We  can  strongly  commend  this  book  to  all  Canadian  teachers 
for  their  own  use  and  inspiration,  even  if  it  is  not  practicable 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils.  It  offers  to  all  of  our 
high  schools  an  ideal  towards  «hich  to  work. 

W.  F.  Ganonc. 


Handbook  of  Method  for  Teachini;  Phonic  Reading.  By 
John  A.  MacCabe,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Principal  Ottawa 
Normal  School.  Cloth,  Pages  S4.  Copp,  Clark  &  Co. , 
Ltd.,  Publishers,  Toronto. 

This  is  a  book  that  every  primary  teacher  should  see.  Every 
step  in  primary  reading,  by  the  phonic  method,  is  laid  down 
with  a  care,  precision  and  attention  to  detail,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  improve  upon.  The  intelligent  and  earnest 
teacher,  with  such  a  handbook  as  this  can  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  lay  a  good  foundation  in  reading. 


Special  Notices. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Toronto  Lithographing  Co.,  for  a 
neat  little  office  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  very 
convenient  for  immediate  reference,  and  is  a  model  of  clearness 
and  accuracy. 

The  attention  lately  bestowed  upon  the  domestic  cat  by 
society,  and  the  great  success  of  several  cat  shows,  have  in- 
duced Mr.  John  E.  Diehl,  the  well-known  authority  on  domestic 
animals,  to  prepare  a  handy  little  volume  on  the  cat.  It 
carefully  describes  the  different  breeds  and  varieties,  and  states 
how  to  keep  and  rear  cats  ;  how  to  recognize  their  various 
diseases  and  how  to  treat  them.  The  Associated  Fancier.*, 
400  N.  3rd  Street,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  will  mail  a  copy  of  it 
on  recei[)t  of  2'>  cents. 


APRIL  MAGAZINES. 

G.  W.  Anderson,  a  distinguished  ex-member  of  the  Boston 
School  Board,  opens  the  April  Atlantic  by  discussing  freely 
and  fearlessly  Politics  and  the  Public  Schools,  .showing  how 
the  most  important  work—  next  to  that  of  the  courts — 
intrusted  to  the  government  is  suffering  through  insuffi- 
ciency and  corruption ...  .Mr.  Meredith  Town.send,  whose 
article  on  The  Influence  of  Europe  on  Asia,  is  published  in 
the  Lirinij  Arji:  for  March  23,  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
Europe  never  has  exerted  any  influence  on  Asia  worth  mention- 
ing, and  is  not  likely  to. . .  .The  story  of  a  duck  is  the  newest 
thing  which  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  the  author  of  Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known,  has  n  ritten.  It  is  called  The  Mother 
Teal  and  the  Overland  Route,  and  will  shortly  be  published 
in  the  Ladiex'  Home  Journal . . .  .It  is  not  in  disparagement  of 
the  other  contents  of  the  Centnry  that  one  claims  priority  of 
interest  for  the  last  of  its  "  body  "  articles.  Personal  Reminis- 
cences of  Queen  Victoria.  This  very  entertaining  paper  is 
unsigned,  the  writer  merely  saying  of  Her  Majesty  :  "I  saw 
her  constantly  in  the  summer  of  1886,  during  my  four  weeks' 
peep  into  English  court  life,  while  temporarily  forming  part 
of  the  suite  of  an  Illustrious  Personage,  a  guest  of  the  Queen, 
at  Osborne  House."  The  reminiscences  include  many  authentic 
and  characteristic  anecdotes.  . .  .One  finds  himself  holding  his 
breath  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Cleveland  Moffett's  paper 
The  Pilot,  in  the  April  *.  Nirlwla.'i.  [At  the  head  of  this 
article  there  is  a  picture  of  a  boat  plunging  through  the  Lachine 
Rapids.  But,  dear  St.  jV?V7iofa.s,  who  ever  saw  a  boat  going 
through  a  rapid  like  that  with  men  propelling  oars!  Editor.] 
The  Canadian  voj'ageur  is  the  pilot  especially  considered,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  scenes  described  is  the  more 
exciting — Fred  OuUiette  on  a  steamboat  shooting  the  Lachine 
Rapids,  or  Jackson  and  his  band  getting  the  Wolseley  expedi- 
tion up  the  Nile  cataracts,  just  too  late  to  save  Gordon  at 
Khartoum..  .The  Chavlavqvnn,  in  its  illustrated  articles  on 
The  Rivalry  of  Nations,  gives  a  striking  and  interesting  account 
of  the  rise  of  the  New  Oriental  world  power,  Japan — "the 
Great  Britain  of  the  far  east.". . .  .Among  the  special  features 
of  the  Outlook's  Magazine  Number  for  April  may  be  noted  : 
The  Rights  of  Man,  by  Lyman  Abbott,  the  first  of  an  im- 
portant series  of  twelve  papers.  The  third  chapter  of  Making 
of  an  American,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis's  immensely  interesting 
and  lively  series  of  autobiographical  sketches  ;  a  finely  illus- 
trated article  on  miniature  painting,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Bowdoin  ; 
an  amusing  and  clever  stoiy  of  Irish  life,  called  True  Blue, 
by  Mr.  Shan  F.  Bullock,  and  other  articles. .  .The  Canadian 
Maijnzine  has  two  finely  illustrated  educational  articles, — 
Where  Engineers  are  Educated,  b}'  J.  W.  Bain,  and  the  .second. 
The  MacDonald  Manual  Training  Schools,  b}'  Prof.  Jas.  W. 
Robertson.  The  former  deals  with  the  Ontario  School  of 
Practical  Science,  and  the  latter  gives  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Schools  established  and  maintained  in  the  various 
centres  of  the  Dominion,  by  Sir  \\'m.  MacDonald. .  .  .The  P.  E. 
Inland  Mrujazim  begins  its  third  volume  with  the  number  for 
Mai  eh.  It  is  a  well  printed  and  readable  magazine  represent- 
ing very  creditably  the  literary  and  .social  life  of  the  province. 
A  series  of  articles  on  Our  School  System,  by  A.  B.  Warburton, 
contains  many  excellent  suggestions  of  improvement. . .  .Those 
who  love  plants  and  their  cultivation  ought  each  month  to 
look  at  the  articles  contributed  to  the  JMineator  by  Ward 
McLeod.  These  not  only  impart  original  information,  but  also 
answer  the  questions  of  those  who  are  puzzled  and  troubled 
about  their  plants.  In  the  April  number  of  the  Delineator, 
Ward  McLeod  speaks  especially  of  the  Cultivation  of  Water 
Plants. 
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Education  Department,  N.  B. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 


The  attention  of  School  Trustees  and  Teachers  in 
directed  to  the  following  Official  Notices. 


I.  Thk  School  Maxcal  itnH. 

The  ut>w  Si-hool  ^laiiual  has  be«ii  iiiHiltMl  to  Secretaries  of  School 
Boards  niul  U'achers  in  all  districtti  in  nhich  schooiri  were  in  ojieratioa 
during  thf  last  term.  ^laniiabi  will  be  sent  on  application  to  any  teacher 
or  school  trustee  who  has  not  Uvn  supplied. 

II.  School  Houdays. 

In  addition  to  the  holitlays  hitherl4»  allowed  by  Re^ilntinn,  the  Mon- 
day and  Tut-sday  following  Easter,  and  the  day  obsen'etl  as  Labor  L»uy, 
shall  be  reckoned  as  holidays  in  all  public  schools.  In  districts  in  which 
I^bor  Day  is  not  publicly  observetl.  the  schools  may  be  kept  in  opera- 
tion as  on  other  teaching  days,  and  in  any  such  case  the  scImmjI  maybe 
closed  for  the  term  one  day  earlier.  His  Honor  tiie  Lieutenant-dovernor 
having  pnKiaimed  Saturday.  F»-liniar>'  v'nd.  as  a  public  holiday,  on 
account  of  the  obsequies  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victtiria.  the  numl>er 
of  teaching  days  in  the  term  ending  June  30th,  1901,  will  thereby  be  re- 
duced to  130  in  country  districts,  and  119  in  ihe  City  of  St.  John.— See 
Regulation  20. 

III.  Empire  Day. 

Thursday,  May  2Jrd,  is  to  be  observed  in  all  public  schot>Is  as  Empire 
Day.— See  Regulation  47. 

Tlie  recent  death  of  our  lat«  beloTe<l  Queen  renders  it  eminently  fit- 
ting that  Empire  Day  for  the  year  1901  shall  be  specially  observwl  as 
VICTORIA  MEMORIAL  DAY.  All  the  lessons  and  exercises  of  the 
Hchools  on  that  day  should  have  special  reference  to  tlie  progress  of  the 
Empire  during  the  Victorian  era  ;  and  to  the  gracioua  influences  uf  the 
life  and  character  of  Victoria  the  (Joo<i  u\Hm  the  people  of  theRiitish 
Empire,  and  of  the  world.  Teachei-s  are  requested  to  consult  with 
tnistees  in  making  careful  prepaiation  for  the  due  observance  of 
the  day. 

IV.  Departuextal  Examinations. 

(a)  Closing  Examinations  for  Licerw^.— The  Closing  Examinations 
for  License,  and  for  Advance  of  Class,  will  bo  held  at  tlie  Normal  School. 
Fredericton,  and  at  the  Grammar  School  Ruihlrngs.  in  St.  John  and 
Chatham,  beginning  on  Tuestiay.  the  llth  day  of  June,  llfOl. 

Tlie  English  Literature  required  for  First  Class  c^uidldates  is  Shakes- 
peare's "Merchant  of  Venice,  and  selections  from  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
Myron  as  found  in  Select  Poems,  used  in  High  SchooU. 

(6-  yorvial  School  Entrance  Examinations  and  Preliminary  Ex- 
aminations/or Advance  of  CIobs-  These  examinations  will  be  held  at 
the  usual  stations  throughout  the  Trovince,  beginning  on  Tuesiloy,  July 
2nd,  1901,  at  9  o'clock  a.  ra. 

The  requiremtMitd  for  the  several  claeaes  wfl]  l>e  fmuxl  on  pages  115 
and  lin  of  the  School  Manual. 


Held  at  tha  name  Uiue  miMl  ■CaUohs 


lns|- 

l»f        .^l,L. 

applicaliuu. 

<c)    Leaving  Examinations. - 
as  the  Entrance  ExamlnatlohN. 

Thefb*  Exaniinatlorw  an*  bonnl  on  the  requlreiueuta  of  the  CVnine  vt 
Study  for  Urummar  und  High  8i.*buuU  a*  ^ven  In  lh«  HylUbua  for 
UnufeiilX.  X  and  XI. 

The  8ubJ4-ct->   fi.r  r  t..     !.*•>.  ^  n,.'   K^..ii,j.    .r ^  ^),  .\\  ■  . .,  ^i.-  .  f  l^  ,,.•{  mU 

language,  Kiigl 
li4mK-ke«*pinK.    A 

two  of  the  folluv,  1  _       :., „..   ._ ^. 

Freuch.HNine  pap«^-r»  in  > 


M, 


(d;  Matriculation  Examination*.  —  Held  at  the  aainc  time  and 
stations  as  the  Entrance  Exoinhui lions.  Tht*  Malriculalloo  Kxandna- 
tions  are  also  Itaseil  on  the  nKiulrementH  of  the  Courwr  of  Study  for 
Qrammar  and  High  SchiKtU  as  given  In  the  Syllabus  for  Gradm  IX, 
X  and  XL 

All  eandidiit>*s  for  Matriculation  tihall  take  the  following  subjeriB : 
Latin.  Arithmetic  an.l  Algebra.  (ieometr>-.  HUU^ry  and  Geograpliy. 
English  Language.  English  Literature,  Chemistry  ;  also,  either  Urrek  or 
French  and  Natural  History. 

Eff'^The  altentlnii  of  candidates   for  the  [.weaving  ExaniinAttons  U 
particularly  directed  to  the  changes  made  in  the  rfNniir»-m<-nt«      H^pf- 
after  the  reipiirenit-nts  for  tlie  l>*aving  Examiii 
to  those  of  the  Matriculation   Examinations—' 

Syllabus  f  >r  tirades  IX.  X  and  XI  ot  the  (inin  i 

so  far  as  th**  sul>jtH'ts  of  the  two  exanitnations  ait-  r.  .ii.tn-'n  i<.  rH.ui.  tii** 
examination  pajK^rs  will  Ix*  idi-ntical. 

In   vOM-  th'-n-  are   pupils   in  any  of  the  High  Sc1h»«>Lh  .t  Ciraiiirimr 
Schools   who  have  i*een  making  prepara'ion  fur  the  l>ea\<^ 
lion  on  Ihe  S>  llabus  of  former  years.  si>e('ial  arrangements   . 
to    meet   their  wishes,    providV-«l  earlv   a|>|'lii-ation   Ite   m.i  i 

»«-half. 

Alt  candidates  for  the  Matriculation  and  l.^*aTin;;  Examinations 
must  send  in  thi'ir  applications  to  the  insrH*cInr  within  wb'B*^  lnsp«x'tomt>» 
tJiey  pn.pose  t<i  Ije  exandnetl,  not  later  inan  the  '.Mih  da>  i-f  May.  A  f^-e 
of  two  dollars  must  accomimny  ench  application.  Forms  of  appllcaii'.n 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Insi>ecturs  or  from  Ihe  Education  Olllce. 

The  English  Literatuiv  Subjects  for  the  Matriculation  and  I>eaving 
ExaminalioiLS  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  First  Class  C-andJdates  at  the 
Closing  Examinations. 

p^The  Department  will  supply  the  necessary  statloneiy  to  the 
candidates  at  the  Jul^  examinations,  and  all  answers  mu.st  be  written 
U|>on  the  paper  supplied  by  the  Supervising  Examiners. 

In  the  June  examinations  the  candidates  will  supply  their  own 
.stationery. 

Examinations  for  Stiiwrlor  School  License  will  be  held  both  at  ih** 
June  and  July  examinations. 

The  First  Hook  of  Ca-sjirs  Uallic  War  will  Im*  required  In  both  cases. 
The  Mathematical  Taper  will  l«  based  on  Wentwortb's  Trigonometr>- 
ami  F.  H   Sievens'  Mensuration  for  Beginners. 

(e)  High  Scfutol  Entrance  Exam inat ions.  ^T\n-»f  examinatiouH  will 
be  held  at  the  several  Qrammar  and  other  High  Schools,  beginning  on 
Monday,  June  iTth.at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  Under  the  provisions  of  Re^da- 
tion  4iJ,  question  papers  will  \te  pmvided  by  the  department.  The 
principals  of  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  are  requested  to  notify  the 
Chief  SujK-rintendent  not  later  than  June  Ist,  as  to  the  probable  number 
of  candidates. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  the  I>or>art mental  Examinations 
see  School  Manual,  Regulations  31.  Si.  45  and  46. 


Eduoatloo  Ofl&oe, 

February  Mb,  1901. 


J.  R.  INCH, 
Chief  ifuperintendent  of  Education 


WANTED. 


I^dy  Teacher  to  travel  during  .luly.  References 
require^l.  Apply  by  letter  only.  N.  Q.  W. , 
S7a  RpiNcess  St.,  St.  Jomm,  N,  B. 


_A  male  teacher  for  one 
month's    special    wor^ 


WANTED. 


during  vacation-  Then,  If  satisfactory,  will  offer 
l^ennanent  employment.  Oood  opening  for 
energetic  man  with  oppiirtunity  of  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  business.  Write,  giving  references, 
to  A.   E.   B.,    EouQATlONAL    REVIEW.    St. 


HALilFAX    liADlES'    CObbEGE. 

Art  Studio  aud  Conservatory  of  Music. 

(In  amiiatlon  with  Dalhousie  University). 

ItouERT  I.AISO.  SI.  A.,  (McGlll.)  Mi88  ErBii.mrs  Vitciikr.H.  A..  (UcOiU) 

Prt-sident. 


Rev 


Ktitideiit  PriDcip&l. 


I.  COl'KSES  OF  STUDY.—  The  courses  "f  etudy  iiicliidi-  Knglish,  Mulliciiiatlcs.  Pcicnc.-. 
Modern  and  Classical  LanfrnaKcs.  Klociilinii.  I'hyslfaKuliiire.  .\rt  and  >IUBir,  In  all  tli.-ir  bran.li.> 
The  courses  of  study  incluili-  all  subjects  proiwr  lo  the  education  luid  training  of  i:irls  ao.l  y\wg 
women. 

II.  TEAt'HINC;  STAFF  — This  Cill.-?e  and  Conservatory  of  Music  ha-s  now  be<x>ni.'  oneofthe 
best  and  most  extensivsly  prjuinpi'd  institutions  of  the  kind  In  Cana.la.  Both  for  numerical  and 
ediicatioual  strcnRih.  the  tea.-liluc  start  is  probably  unciualltKl  In  the  riomlnlon.  Th.- members 
of  the  staff,  over  tliirty  In  number,  ari- graduates  of  univemitleH  of  the  Hrst  rank  and  of  the  tjest 
Oernian  and  Canadian  Schools  of  Music.  ,  .   ,         l      .    . 

III.  KESIDENC'E  — The  Colleg.-  pn.vides  n-sidence  for  Its  own  Btu.lents  an.l  for  the  la<ly 
Btudents  of  the  conservator}-  IKinR  outside  tin-  city.  The  n-sid.-utlal  de|>artmeot  is  un.ler  the 
diix-ct  suiiervisioii  of  the  resident  principal  and  a  traim-d  and  skilful  matrtju. 

For  calendars  coutoiiUng  full  information.  adili;es.s. 

Rkv.  UOHEKT  LAIMl,   H*Ukax,  N.  .S, 
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EDUCATIONAL    BOOKS 


First  Steps  in  Composition 
Exercise  Books. 

By  W.  A.  HuTTON  and  T.  N.  Leigh. 

No.  1  For  First  Book  Classes,  -  -  10  cts 
No.  3  For  Junior  Second  Book  Classes,  10  cts 
No.  3    For  Senior  Second  Book  Classes,  10  cts 


Elementary 
English  Composition. 

By  Frkderick  H.  Sykks,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

"  The  best  book  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  more  than  instructive.     It  is  educative." 

"Geraldine"  in  Kingston  Whig. 

Price,  40  cents. 


Little  People's  Seat 
Work. 

Arranged  by  Miss  M.  Nimmons. 

Parti,    For  First  Grade, 
Part  3,    For  Second  Grade,    - 


5  cents 
10  cents 


CLEMENT'S 
HISTORY  OF 
CANADA. 

Price,  50  cents 


GRSSELIiS  FRENCH-ENGLISH 

and  ENGLISH-FRENCH 

DICTIONARY. 

Price  $1 


CRSSELLS  LflTlN-ENGLISH 

and  ENGLlSH-LflTiN 

DICTIONARY. 

Price    $1 


FITCH'S 
LECTURES  ON 
TEACHING. 


Piice,  $1.00 


MacLean's  High  School 
Book-Keeping. 

For  Advanced  Classes. 
Price   60  cts. 


Dexter  and  Garlick's 
Psychology  in  the 
School  Room. 


Price    $1  60. 


Mensuration  for 
Beginners. 


By  F,  H.  Stevens. 

Price  45  cents 


The  Copp,  Clark  Company, umited.  Publishers,  Toronto 


Education  Department, 

Nova  Scotia. 


The  words  "With  Biichheim's  Mod- 
em Ger-nuin  Reader,  Parts  I  and  II,"  in 
6,  Grade  X  of  Course  of  Study,  page 
161,  Octohev  Journal  of  Education,  19U0, 
should  read  : 

"  With  Buohheim's  Modern  German 
Reader,  Part  I,  firsl  and  second  Div- 
isions only — the  first  59  pages.  Optional 
for  1901  examination." 


Halifax,  N.  S. 
February  1901. 


A.  H.  MacKay, 
Supt.  of  Education. 


DOUBLE 
SCHOOL 
DESKS 

FOR 

District 
Scliools 


Prices  on  AppHcation. 


8.  B.   LORDLY, 

62IBRITTAIN    STREET,      •      -      ST    Johv,    N.    B. 


If  you  wish 
pleasure  com- 
bined with 
use 

Get 
A  Camera 


It  is  both  instructive  and  amusing.  I  carry  a 
large  line  of  all  styles  and  prices,  from  Sl.OO  up  to 
$50.00    Send  for  Catalogue, 


57    King   Street, 


CI-MRKE, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


Sammer  School  of  Seieoee 


FOf{  THE  ATIiHflTIC 
PI^GVlflCES  op  CAflflDfl. 


'T'WELVE  courses  in  Three  Departments.        s^\ 

'        Enrolment  Fee,  $2.50.     Inexpensive       ^: 

living.  ei} 


FOR    CALNDAR,    ADDKSS  , 


IWeets  at  liUflEflBUHG,  ]«ova  Seotia. 

July  23rd  to  August  loth,  1901. 


THE    SECRETARY, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN,        CHARLOTTETOWN,    P.  E.  I. 


EMPIRE    DAY    NUMBER. 


The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted  to  Advanced   Methods  of  Education  and  General   Culture. 
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Always   Read  this  Notice 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  i»  publMed  about  the  10th  of 
evert/  month.  If  not  received  \ciihin  a  Keik  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  i»  gent  ttgularltt  to  subscribers  until  notification  is 
reeeiftd  to  discontinue  and  all  arreayayes  paid. 

When  itou  rhiiiwe  t/our  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  add'-iss  t<lU  to  what  whole  number  of  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Canadian  History  Readings,  edited  and  published 
by  G.  U.  Hay,  editor  of  the  Educational  Review, 
sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Invaluable  for  supplementary  reading.  Contains  350 
pages  of  bright,  interesting,  stirring  sketches  of  Cana- 
dian History. 


Thb  writer  of  the  article  on  Trees  and  Fore.sts  for 
the  last  number  of  the  Review  sends  the  following 
correction  :  Your  printers  make  me  say  that  under  pro- 
per methods  of  forestry  trees  would  be  allowed  to  stand 
until  they  reach  their  "greatest  possible  growth."  I 
wrote,  "greatest  proBtable  growth."  The  fact  is  that 
there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  trees  when  the 
annual  increase  no  longer  ofiFsets  the  int«rest  on  the 
market  value  of  the  wood.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, they  should  be  cut.  The  limit  of  growth,  the  size 
at  which  the   trees   might  most  profitably  be  cut,  was 


what  I  meant  by  "  greatest  profitable  growth."  Per- 
haps the  correction  is  worth  making,  an  it  l>ear8  upon 
the  underlying  principle  of  economic  forestry— that  the 
land  should  be  made  to  yield  the  highest  possible  return 
for  the  money  invested.  Silviculture,  like  agriculture, 
is  e.s.sentially  a  matter  of  gain.  The  beauty  and  the 
poetry  are  incident-al. 


SoHB  time  ago  the  Review  referred  to  the  two  can- 
nons mounted  in  front  of  the  school  building  at  Camp- 
bellton,  N.  B.,  relics,  dug  from  the  waters  of  the  Re«ti- 
gouche,  of  the  last  battle  on  this  continent  between  the 
English  and  French,  in  1760.  The  Yarmouth,  N.  S., 
academy  grounds  are  also  graced  by  two  cannons,  which 
did  service  in  the  early  wars  in  we,stern  Acadia. 
Recently  an  old,  rust-eaten  cannon,  which  had  lain  in 
the  waters  of  Louisbourg  harbor  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  has  been  placed  in  front  of  Dalhousie  College, 
Halifax. 

Died,  at  Ottawa,  May  7th,  Judge  Geo.  E.  King, 
founder  of  the  New  Brunswick  free  school  system. 


AcADiENSis  is  the  title  of  a  new  quarterly  magazine 
edited  and  published  at  St.  John,  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Jack. 
The  magazine  is  devoted  chiefly  to  local  biography  and 
history.  The  two  numbers  already  published  contain  a 
great  variety  of  contents,  with  some  original  illustra- 
tion?, articles  of  marked  ability  and  written  in  a  pleas- 
ing style.  The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
excellent  appearance  and  character  of  the  magazine, 
and  its  fine  corps  of  contributors. 


Many  of  our  readers  who  intend  to  visit  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  and  Niagara  Falls  next  summer 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  a  reliable  company  to  whom 
they  may  safely  apply  with  the  assurance  of  securing 
first  class  accommodations  during  their  visit  to  Buffalo. 
It  is  compo.sed  entirely  of  Buffalo  school  principals  and 
was  organized  to  meet  the  neces-sities  of  teachers.  All 
rooms  are  in  i>he  homes  of  highly  respectable  people  and 
are  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  exposition 
grounds.  Further  information  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  Address,  The  Teachers'  Pan-Tourist  Co., 
433  Mooney- Brisbane  BIdg,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Empire  Day. 


The  twenty-third  of  May  will  be  observed  throughout 
tlie  Domiuiou  of  Canada  as  Empire  Day.  This  is  the 
third  year  of  its  observance.  The  Dominion  Educational 
Association  which  met  at  Halifax,  August,  1898,  re- 
commended its  observance,  and  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Nova  Scotia  was  the  first  to  adopt  its 
recommendation,  setting  apart  the  23rd  of  May  for  the 
purpose.  The  first  year  (1899)  it  was  enthusiastically 
observed  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  cities  through  the 
Dominion.  Last  year  its  observance  was  much  more 
general,  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city  schools  ;  and 
this  year  there  is  every  indication  that  all  schools  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  vie  with  each  other  in 
right  loyally  celebrating  the  day. 

In  Nova  Scotia  Dr.  MacKay,  the  superintendent, 
makes,  through  the  Journal  of  Education,  the  following 
general  recommendations  concerning  the  day  : 

The  object  of  the  day  is  the  development  of  the  Empire 
idea.  No  set  method  is  prescribed.  Local  orators  may  be 
utilized  in  short  and  appropriate  addresses  to  the  pupils  and 
their  parents.  Teachers  and  pupils  should  take  part  in  as 
effective  and  in  as  varied  manners  as  possible  from  year  to  year. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  preferable  to  have  it  an  exercise  open  to  the 
public  of  the  locality  in  the  afternoon,  the  forenoon  being 
devoted  to  phases  best  treated  in  the  school-room. 

Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  New  Brunswick, 
has  published  in  the  Review  the  following  directions  : 

The  recent  death  of  our  late  beloved  Queen  renders  it  emin- 
ently fitting  that  Empire  Day  for  the  year  1901  shall  be  speci- 
ally observed  as  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL  DAY.  All  the 
lessons  and  exercises  of  the  schools  on  that  day  should  have 
special  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  Empire  during  the 
Victorian  era  ;  and  to  the  gracious  influences  of  the  life  and 
character  of  V^ictoria  the  Good  upon  the  people  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  of  the  world. 

The  Review  for  May,  1899  and  1900,  was  specially 
devoted  to  the  Empire  Day  idea.  The  February  num- 
ber of  this  year  was  a  memorial  number  of  our  late 
Gracious  Queen  Victoria ;  and  this  month  there  are 
many  suggestions  that  will  be  useful  to  teachers.  We 
hope  that  every  school  will  observe  the  day,  by  making 
every  lesson — reading,  geography,  history,  arithmetic — 
refer  to  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  British  Empire. 
Let  the  whole  forenoon  be  devoted  to  lessons  with  this 
end  in  view.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  choose  suitable 
matter  for  the  reading  lessons ;  the  geography  and 
history  lessons  can  turn  upon  noted  places  and  events, 
and  the  arithmetic  lesson  can  be  made  one  of  the  most 
interesting  lessons  by  comparing  areas  and  populations 
during  the  growth  of  the  Empire  in  ihe  past  century 
and  a  half.  Let  "Empire  Day"  be  prominent  on  the 
blftckboarda,   with    drawings   and    appropriate  mottoes 


from  British  poets,  statesmen  and  warriors.  Let  there 
be  decorations  and  flags.  These  have  a  good  effect, 
especially  in  primary  schools.  (See  "  Empire  Day  in 
Primary  Schools"  on  another  page).  A  flag  should 
wave  from  every  school  building  in  the  land. 

The  afternoon  gathering  ought  to  be  more  public. 
Parents  and  friends  may  be  invited,  and  a  programme, 
consisting  of  songs,  recitations,  reading.s,  speeches,  be 
carried  out,  all  having  the  same  end  in  view — the  en- 
couragement and  development  of  patriotic  sentiment. 


A  word  of  warning  :  There  may  be  words  and  flags 
and  emblems  on  Empire  Day,  and  no  real  teaching  of 
patriotism.  Teaching  the  child  to  know  his  country ; 
to  know  his  duty  to  his  country,  to  his  fellows  and  to 
himself,  must  be  the  key-note  of  the  teaching  of  patriot- 
ism on  Empire  Day  as  on  other  days.  Without  such 
knowledge  there  can  be  no  real  patriotic  impulse.  If 
the  flag  waves  over  a  country  whose  people  are  ignorant, 
selfish,  and  with  low  aims  ;  who.se  leaders  and  states- 
men are  corrupt,  petty  and  unworthy  of  trust ;  where 
both  leaders  and  people  are  not  impressed  with  the 
sacredness  and  power  of  the  ballot, — then  flag  and  people 
cease  to  be  objects  of  respect ;  they  may  even  become 
objects  of  loathing  and  contempt. 


The  Anglo-Saxon  Kace. 

Noi-man,  Saxon,  and  Dane-  sword  against  sword  the  while 
They  sowed  with  their  blended  blood  the  germ  of  an  endless 


That  hatched  in  the  winds  and  rains  and  fogs  of  a  Northern 

isle 
Burst  forth  in  the  new-born  bud  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  breed. 

Centuries  long  have  passed,  and  the  seedling  plant  has  grown. 
And  the  shoots  of  the  parent  stem,  o'erspreading  their  island 

space, 
Are   gr»fted    in    distant   soils,    but   the   grafted   shoots   have 

shown 
That  their  sap  is  the  same  old  sap  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

And  whether  it's  Uncle  Sam  or  whether  its  "  Kangaroo." 
"  Wallaby,"  "  Maple,"  or  "  Oak,"  in  field  or  forest  or  flood. 
The  men  that  tackle  a  job  are  the  men  that'll  see  it  through, 
And  the  lever  that  works  the  crank  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

We  may  bungle  at  times,  and   blunder,  we  may  fail  at  the 

first  essay, 
We  may  lack  the  finesse  and  cunning   that  subtler   nations 

need, 
But,  God  be  thanked,  we've  grit,  and  .it's  grit  that'll  win  the 

day 
When  the  wolves  of  war  are  loosed  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  breed. 

And  if  ever  in  evil  case,  with  wounded  back  at  the  wall, 
Old  England  faces  her  foes,  in  the  hour  that  pipes  her  need 
From  the  shoots  of  the  parent  stem  will  echo  the  answering 

call 
Of  the  bugle  that  sounds  the  "charge"  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

breed  ! 
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Canada,  Australasia,  we  stock  of  a  Northern  land 

Are  slitf,  and  reserved,  and   prouil,  and    the  wonU   that  we 

tt|)eak  are  few, 
But  wo  look  you  8tnii|;lit  in  the  face,  and  wo  f^rip  your  out- 

xtrotchud  hand. 
And  Ciod  deal  so  with  us,  as  we  deal,  in  your  need,  with  you  ! 
— Loi-d  Emt^t  Hiiinilton,  iu  the  I'aJl  Mall  Magazine. 


This  Canada  of  Ours. 

Let  otiier  ton<;ues  in  older  lands. 

Loud  chant  their  claims  to  glory. 
And  chant  in  triumph  of  the  past. 

Content  to  live  in  j^tory. 
Though  IjoiiMting  no  baronial  halls, 

Nor  i»y-crested  towers. 
What  iMist  can  match  thy  glorious  youth, 

This  Canada  of  ours  ? 

We  love  those  far-off  ocean  isles. 

Where  Britain's  monarch  reigns. 
We'll  ne'er  forget  the  good  old  blood 

That  courses  thro'  our  veins  ; 
Proud  Scotia's  fame,  old  Erin's  name. 

And  haughty  Albion's  powers. 
Reflect  their  matchless  lustre  on 

This  Canada  of  ours. 

May  our  Dominion  flourish,  then, 

A  gootUy  land  and  free. 
Where  Celt  and  Saxon,  hand  and  hand. 

Holds  sway  from  sea  to  sea. 
Strong  arms  shall  guard  our  cherished  home 

When  darkest  danger  lowers. 
And  with  our  life  blood  we'll  defend 

This  Canada  of  oure.  — ./.  D.  Edqar,  M.  /'. 


Canada, 


Awake,  my  country  !    The  hour  is  great  with  change. 

Under  tliis  gloom  which  yet  obscures  the  land, 
From  ice-blue  strait  and  stern  Laurentian  range, 

To  where  giant  peaks  our  western  bounds  command, 
A  deep  voice  stirs,  vibrating  in  men's  ears 

As  if  their  own  hearts  throbbed  that  thunder  forth, 
A  sound  wherein  who  hearkens  wisely  hears 

The  voice  of  the  desire  of  this  strong  North, 
This  North  whose  heait  of  fire 
Yet  knows  not  its  desire 
Clearly,  but  dreams,  and  murmurs  in  the  dream. 
The  hour  of  dreams  is  done  !    Lo,  on  the  hills  the  gleam  ! 

Awake,  my  country  !    the  hour  of  dreams  is  done  ! 

Doubt  not,  nor  dread  the  greatness  of  thy  fate. 
Tho'  faint  80\ils  fear  the  keen  confronting  sun. 

And  fain  would  bid  the  morn  of  splendors  wait ; 
Though  dreamers,  wrapped  in  starry  visions,  cry — 

"  Lo.  yon  thy  future,  yon  thy  faith,  thy  name  !  " 
Here  in  Canadian  hearth,  and  home  and  name  : 
This  name  which  yet  shall  grow 
Till  all  the  n.itions  know 
Us  for  a  patriot  people,  heart  and  hand. 
Loyal  to  our  native  earth — our  Canadian  land. 

O,  strong  hearts,  guaiding  the  birthright  of  our  glory. 
Worth  your  best  blood,  this  heritage,  that  ye  guard  ! 
These  mighty  stieams  resplendent  with  our  story. 

These  iron  coasts  by  rage  of  seas  unjarred 
What  fields  of  peace  these  bulwarks  well  secure  I 
What  vales  of  plenty  those  calm  floods  supply  ! 
Shall  not  our  love  this  rough,  sweet  land  make  sure. 
Her  bounds  preserve  inviolate  though  we  die? 
O,  strong  hearts  of  the  North, 
Let  Harae  your  loyalty  forth 
And  put  the  craven  and  base  to  open  shame. 
Till  earth  shall  know  the  child  of  nations  by  her  name  ! 

—Charlta  O.  D.  Robtrl^. 


Report  of  Nova  Scotia  Schools. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  public  hcIiouIs  uf  Nova 
Scotia,  though  not  an  full  a.s  usual,  has  ncvertlipletM  a 
larRo  amount  of  information,  valuable  <>«pecially  for 
teachers.  The  statistical  Lahle^  reveal  no  striking 
advance  in  any  direction,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  atten- 
tion f(iven  to  manual  training.  There  are  132  sections 
without  any  school,  some  of  them  because  the  conditionn 
of  life  iu  their  neighborhood  are  so  hard  that  no  suitable 
boarding-house  for  the  teacher  can  be  found  near  the 
school.  A  change  in  the  school  law,  enabling  school 
boards  to  unite  two  or  more  sections  into  one,  may 
somewhat  improve  this  condition  of  things,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  such  schools. 

School  libraries  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
during  the  year  of  nearly  2,000  volumes.  On  an  aver- 
age there  are  now  six  library  Ixxjka  for  every  school  in 
the  province,  or  one  book  for  every  seven  pupils. 
School  sections  have  now  the  power  to  assess  for  school 
libraries,  and  a  list  of  the  most  suitable  books  will  loon 
be  published.  Teachers  in  every  section  should  use 
their  influence  to  have  a  small  sum  voted  for  books  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  fallen  behind. 
The  census  for  this  year  will  soon  reveal  whether  this 
is  owing  to  a  decreased  population  or  to  an  increased 
industrial  activity.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  if  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  population,  it  must  have  been 
very  small. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  teacher  makes  the 
school;  that  if  equipment  stands  for  ten  or  five  per  cent 
of  the  success  of  the  school,  then  the  teacher  stands  for 
ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent.  If  this  is  true,  it  is 
rather  discouraging  to  find  that  although  the  amount 
votpd  for  building  and  repairs  increased  $58,000,  yet 
the  amount  for  teachers'  salaries  has  decreased  by  $4,000, 
although  there  were  sixty-four  more  teachers. 

There  are  eighteen  county  academies,  with  an  attend- 
ance varying  from  .333  in  Halifax  to  23  in  Inverness, 
giving  a  total  of  1,665."  In  the  other  high  schools  of 
the  province  there  are  5,584  pupils.  The  average  age 
of  academic  pupils  of  the  first  year  varies  from  13.66 
years  in  Truro  to  16  years  in  Digby.  This  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  common  schools  of  Truro  are  doing 
better  work  than  any  others  in  the  province.  Three 
thousand  four  hundred  anil  fifty-nine  candidates  went 
to  the  high  school  provincial  examination.  Of  theie 
over  one-half  obtained  the  grade  applied  for. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  discountenances 
any  thoughtless  or  unnecessary  changes  in  text-books, 
pointing  out  that  a  change  in  readers  alone  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  825,000  lo  the  pupils,  besides 
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losses  to  booksellers,  who  would  be  found  with  more  or 
less  stock  of  the  old  books  left  valueless  on  their  hands. 
He  claims  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  improvements 
in  readers  made  by  almost  numberless  attempts  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Royal  Readers  still 
remain  so  little  inferior  (if  at  all)  that  it  would  not  pay 
to  change  them  for  the  best  that  have  yet  been  pro- 
duced. The  new  regulation,  allowing  schools  to  use 
approved  supplementary  readers,  will  give  much  satis- 
faction to  those  teachers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
readers  now  prescribed. 

In  1892  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  temperance 
from  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  was  made 
compulsory.  Many  objections  were  raised  to  the  special 
emphasis  laid  upon  such  teaching.  But  the  report 
shows  that  similar  laws  were  found  to  be  necessary  in 
France,  and  that  the  results  are  likely  to  be  satisfactory, 
as  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Military  drill,  the  teaching  of  moral  and  patriotic 
duties,  and  the  establishment  of  school  gardens,  are 
strongly  recommended  as  a  desirable  advance  in  our 
educational  work.  An  account  is  given  of  the  progress 
of  manual  training  in  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  from 
the  first  department  of  that  kind  under  Prof.  Russell  in 
Halifax  in  1891,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Macdonald 
Manual  TrainingSchool  atTruro  in  September,  1 900,  with 
Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner  as  principal.  The  first  school  of  cookery 
in  connection  with  our  public  schools  was  started  in 
Halifax  in  1897.  There  are  now  two  teachers  of 
domestic  science  in  Truro,  and  the  classes  are  largely 
attended  by  most  enthusiastic  students  from  the  normal 
school,  the  academy  and  the  common  schools. 

In  referring  to  late  educational  changes  in  England, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  tendency  is  to  make  the 
course  of  instruction  in  all  schools  more  comprehensive, 
while  enabling  the  details  of  the  instruction  to  be 
adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  school,  and 
to  emphasize  scientific,  art  and  technical  education, 
even  though  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  time  absorbed 
in  the  older  classical  instruction.  The  narrow  and 
one-sided  education  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  will  be 
replaced  by  a  broader  culture  in  which  no  important 
subject  will  be  slighted,  and  in  which,  therefore,  a  more 
harmonious  development  and  a  more  complete  adapta- 
tion to  environment  will  be  secured.  In  the  appendix 
to  this  valuable  report,  we  find  the  reports  from  the 
normal  school,  from  the  inspector  and  the  college.'!.  To 
these  we  may  refer  at  a  later  date. 


For  the  Educational  Review.] 

NATURE  STUDY. 


A  new  canal  is  proposed,  in  the  interest  of  western 
shippers.  It  is  to  run  from  the  Georgian  Bay,  through 
Lake  Simcoe,  to  Lake  Ontario, 


The  Thing  That  Couldn't. 

"The  thing  that  couldn't"  has  occurred,  and  at  least 
the  sign-posts  leading  to  nature's  kingdom  are  day  by 
day  being  pointed  out  in  our  public  schools.  Pointed 
out  in  a  geography  which  possesses  for  us  no  authorized 
textbook,  and  which  the  jealous  "  3  R's  "  regard  as  an 
intruder. 

In  the  nature  study,  certain  definite  work  must  be 
done  in  each  grade.  There  must  be  a  plan  for  each 
season,  the  matter  obtainable  and  the  pupils'  knowledge 
determining  the  schedule.  The  buds  in  the  spring  to 
the  buds  in  the  fall,  and  from  seed  to  seed, — to  some  it 
is  all  new,  and  to  all  there  is  some  additional  beauty 
in  it. 

Surely  from  April  to  October,  there  is  no  trouble  as 
to  where  to  begin.  Flowers  vary  according  to  locality, 
but  from  any  part  of  Nova  Scotia  the  fragrant  May- 
flower may  be  sacrificed.  And  just  here  comes  in  a 
question  of  ethics.  When  the  lesson  involves  the  sacri- 
fice of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  who  does  not  see  that 
for  a  bundle  of  new  terms  and  a  questionable  amount 
of  knowledge,  we  may  tend  to  destroy  the  sense  of 
beauty  appreciation,  and  rather  strongly  inculcate  wan- 
ton  destruction  1  Handfuls  of  flowers  are  brought  when 
a  few  would  suffice,  and  flowers  plucked  for  the  joy  of 
plucking  strew  the  ground  about  the  children  at  recess, 
or  dying  meekly  lie  before  them  in  school.  Only  those 
which  are  used  for  personal  adornment,  or  after  being 
placed  in  water  are  used  to  beautify  the  desks,  should 
be  allowed  in  the  possession  of  the  pupil;  and  certainly 
no  more  than  actually  necessary  should  be  destroyed  in 
class.  Many  a  sweet  brier  or  clump  of  daisies,  a  bit  of 
beauty  for  all,  has  been  plucked  only  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  ground  a  few  rods  further  on.  Nor  is  this  any  fine 
drawn  bit  of  sentiment.  Some  of  our  rarer  flowers  are 
becoming  extinct  in  certain  localities — the  vandals 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  flowers  seen,  none  being 
left  for  reproduction.  Have  we  not  all  a  memory  photo- 
graph of  far  more  value  than  the  blossoms  would  have 
been  of  the  green  shadows  of  some  wood  through  which 
the  flickering  sunbeams  tenderly  touched  a  cluster  of 
dainty  blossoms,  and  which  we  left  undisturbed  to  the 
greenness  and  the  perfume  and  the  silence.  Perhaps 
no  caution  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  animal  or  even 
insect  life.  Not  the  value  of  either  per  se  but  the 
coarsening  resultant  upon  the  cheapening  of  life,  is  the 
point  to  be  avoided. 

But  to  our  nature  work.  Diflfersnt  grades  may  be 
grouped  for  this.  The  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  may 
very  profitably  work    together.     Incomparably   better 
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work  can  lie  done  out  of  school  in  liltl<>  botani/.inK 
excursions,  but  as  this  is  inadvisable  except  in  small 
detachments,  I  have  confined  it  to  the  high  school  grades. 

A  visit  to  some  ledge  or  cutting  or  sea  wall  will  give 
point  to  many  le.ssons,  in  which  the  minerals  of  the 
section  have  furnished  material.  This  does  for  fall  and 
winter  work  and  is  in  line  with  the  regular  text  book 
work  of  the  higher  grades. 

During  the  winter  also,  with  ordinary  pocket  micro- 
scopes the  leaves  of  the  evergreen  adapt  themselves  to 
a  series  of  interesting  lessons.  Classifying  and  giving 
uses  of  our  native  trees  in  the  outgrowth  of  the  conifer 
lessons.  Any  of  the  delightful  nature  books  now  pub- 
lished in  such  abundance  may  be  used  to  produce 
good  results.  A  section  may  be  read  by  teacher  or 
pupils  on  Friday  afternoon.  This  is  reproduced,  cor- 
rected by  teacher  and  copied  by  pupils  in  blank  books 
kept  for  the  purpose.  After  reading  on|each  occasion, 
a  free  discussion  should  follow  as  to  whether  any  pupil 
knows  or  has  heard  proof  of  any  of  the  facts  stated  in 
the  reading.  The  chief — perhaps  only — value  of  this 
talk  is  that  the  facts  then  seem  more  directly  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  little  folk. 

I  said  there  were  many  nature  books.  Each  teacher 
must  select  for  himself.  I  have  this  winter  found  parti- 
cular values  in  a  charming  little  book  by  Wm.  J.  I^ong, 
''  Ways  of  Wood  Folk."  Almost  any  of  John  Bur- 
roughs' delightful  essays  are  applicable  to  this  task. 

The  birds  open  another  wide  area  in  this  work.  The 
names  and  habits  of  our  common  habitants  must  be  in 
our  plan.  Encourage  the  pupih  to  bring  the  odd 
flower,  the  "  funny  "  insect  and  to  tell  about  the  new 
bird.  Then  if  no  one  in  school  can  supply  information 
and  the  teacher  fail — "  I  don't  know  "  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a  shock  to  my  pupils — simply  postpone  the  talk 
until  you  and  they  have  had  a  chance  for  research. 
With  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Dana,  a  Comstock,  and  a  book  con- 
taining colour  plates  of  the  birds,  on  the  desk,  the 
youngest   pupil  finds  the  matter   of  "  looking    up "  a 

pleasure. 

And  Xature,  the  old  nurse 

Took  the  child  upon  her  knee 
Saying,  '  Here  is  a  story  book 

Thy  father  has  written  for  thee.'" 

It  is  just  that — a  storybook  with  a  leaf  turned  every 
little  while  and  eagerly  read  by  the  children. 

B.  G  James. 

Weymouth,  N.  8. 


Train  your  pupils  to  recite  in  good  English,  but  do 
not  worry  tliem  by  interruptions  while  they  are  speak- 
ing. Make  a  note  of  incorrect  or  inelegant  expressions. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
lesson  on  the  same  subject  to  have  the  corrected  expres- 
sions on  the  blackboard  and  have  a  short  drill  on  them. 


For  the  KorciTioNAi.  Htvuw  | 

Astronomical  Notes. 


In  the  way  of  occasional  and  unexpecutd  pheoumena 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen  in  the  oeleHtial 
regions  during  this  month.  Since  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary we  have  already  had  of  this  sort  the  most  brilliant 
new  star  that  has  flashed  out  for  300  yearn,  and  the 
southern  hemisphere  seems  to  be  at  present  enjoying  a 
sight  of  the  largest  comet  since  back  in  the  eighties. 

As  to  regular  and  predictible  events,  the  most  im- 
portant by  far  is  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  May 
17-18.  The  double  date  is  enough  to  show  that  we 
shall  have  no  share  in  the  spectacle.  It  will  begin  an 
hour  before  our  midnight  on  the  17th,  and  will  be  at 
its  best  an  hour  and  a  half  after  that  same  midnight, 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  This  means,  of  course, 
that,  in  longitude,  it  is  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  other  side 
of  the  earth.  And  so  too  in  latitude;  for  nobody  on  this 
side  of  30°  North  will  see  anything  of  it,  even  as  a 
partial  eclipse.  All  of  which  is  a  great  pity.  That 
famous  eclipse  of  last  May,  which  we  all  saw  here  as  a 
large  partial  eclipse,  was  a  poor  thing  as  compared  with 
this  one.  Less  than  two  minutes  of  totality  was  all 
that  the  most  favoured  land  station  had  ;  and  even  at 
sea,  where  the  best  of  most  of  them  is  wasted,  it  lasted 
less  than  two  and  a  quarter  minutes. 

But  this  one  of  May,  1901,  is  a  six-and-a-half  minute 
total  eclipse  at  its  best,  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  its 
best  occurs  very  close  to  an  eligible  land  station.  At 
Padang  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  there  will  be  about  six 
and  a  quarter  minutes  of  totality,  and  there  and  there- 
about are  gathered  observing  parties  from  England  and 
Holland  and  the  United  States. 

When  this  eclipse  comes  round  again  in  1919,  it  will 
last  a  little  longer  than  this  year  ;  longer  still  at  its  next 
recurrence  in  1937  ;  and,  at  its  next  in  1955,  there  will 
be  seven  and  a  quarter  minutes  of  totality  near  Manila 
and  that  will  be  the  longest  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  that, 
will  have  occured  for  over  a  thou.sand  years. 

•  ••••• 

Mercury  will  be  visible  as  evening  star  at  the  end  of 
May  and  during  the  first  half  of  June.  Venus  is  pass- 
ing behind  the  sun  just  now.  Mars  is  still  in  Leo, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  close  together  near  the  Milk- 
Dipper.  A.  Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  1  May,  I90I. 

The  Packet  has  more  than  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
commending  the  Educational  Review,  published  in 
St.  John,  N  B.,  by  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay.  The  March  num- 
ber is  the  Iwjst  we  have  yet  received.  One  thing  we 
especially  like  afiout  the  Review  is  its  wholesome 
Canadian  patriotism  and  true  British  loyalty.  Ontario 
teachers  will  find  it  an  acceptable  addition  to  their  pro- 
fessional reading. — Orillia  Packet. 
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For  the  Educational  Review.] 

English  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 


Two  poems  in  the  new  fourth  reader,  now  in  use  in 
New  Brunswick  schools,  are  Tennyson's  "  St.  Agnes' 
Eve  "  and  "  Sir  Galahad."  Poems  of  greater  charm  it 
would  be  hard  to  find,  but  for  full  understanding  we 
need  to  know  the  stories  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

St.  Agnes  was  a  Christian  girl,  who  suflFered  martyr- 
dom in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  Many  legends 
have  been  told  about  her  innocence  and  purity,  and 
she  is  sometimes  depicted  with  a  lamb,  owing  probably 
to  the  name,  Agna,  a  lamb.  Her  feast  was  kept  on  the 
21st  of  January,  and  there  was  a  popular  superstition 
connected  with  it  in  England,  that  is  like  the  one 
commonly  attached  to  Hallowe'en,  the  eve  of  All  Saints 
Day,  namely,  that  by  observing  certain  rites  and  cus- 
toms, maidens  might  have  a  sight  of  their  future 
husbands.  The  poet  Keats  has  a  beautiful  poem 
founded  on  this  superstition.  "  They  told  her  how 
upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  young  virgins  might  have  visions 
of  delight."  The  "  vision  of  delight  "  which  Tennyson's 
heroine  is  granted,  is  not  of  this  earth.  She  is  a  saintly 
nun,  and  through  faith  and  earnest  prayer  she  wins  a 
vision  of  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom. 

In  teaching  this  poem  to  a  class  of  average  children 
I  would  tell  them  the  story  of  the  superstition.  Then, 
letting  them  read  the  poem,  guide  them  to  find  out  who, 
or  what,  the  speaker  is,  try  to  have  them  picture  the 
scene,  the  "  snows  sparkling  to  the  moon,"  "  the  frosty 
skies,"  "  the  starlight  keen,"  and  let  them  notice  the 
details  themselves,  asking  some  such  questions  as  these; 
What  do  the  lines  make  you  see  ?  If  you  were  paint- 
ing a  picture  to  illustrate  them,  what  would  you  paint  1 
Many  pupils  will  take  pleasure  in  learning  the  poem  by 
heart.  They  will  see  that  the  first  two  verses  are  a 
prayer,  and  the  last  an  answer,  but  I  would  leave  the 
deeper  meaning  until  after  a  study  of  the  following  and 
companion  poem,  "  Sir  Galahad." 

The  story  which  serves  as  foundation  for  this  poem, 
as  Tennyson  used  it,  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  Holy  Grail 
was  the  cup  from  which  our  Lord  drank  at  the  Last 
Supper.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  said  to  have  brought 
it  to  Glastonbury  in  Somersetshire,  and  there  awhile  it 
abode  ;  and  if  a  man  could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  healed 
at  once  by  faith,  of  all  his  ills.  But  then  the  times 
grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup  was  caught  away  to 
Heaven  and  disappeared.  But  in  the  time  of  King 
Arthur,  the  cup  appeared  to  the  little  sister  of  one  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Sir  Percivale.  She 
told  her  brother,  and  bade  him  pray  that  they  might  all 
see  the  vision  and  so  be  healed  of  all  evil.  Sir  Galahad 
was    the  youngest,   the  most  beautiful    and    the    most 


innocent  of  all  the  knights,  and  to  him,  first,  the  Grail 
appeared. 

This  short  poem  is  like  a  sketch,  or  study,  for  the 
idyl  of  "The  Holy  Grail."  It  was  published  in  1842, 
and  "  The  Holy  Grail  "  in  1869. 

The  teacher  should  be  familar  with  the  longer  poem, 
in  order  to  feel  the  spirit  of  "  Sir  Galahad,"  and  especi- 
ally with  Galahad's  account  of  his  quest,  the  lines  be- 
ginning "  I,  Galahad,  saw  the  Grail."  As  with  St. 
Agnes'  Eve,  I  would  have  the  pupils  grasp  the  surface 
meaning  first.  Who  is  it  who  speaks  ?  What  does  he 
describe  1  See  the  succession  of  pictures,  the  tourna- 
ment. What  was  a  true  knight  bound  to  fight  for  t 
"  Dieu  et  ma  dame  "  was  the  old  motto,  and  remember 
Douglas's  words  to  Wilton  in  "  Marmion  "  "  For  king, 
for  church,  for  lady  fair  see  that  thou  fight."  The  dark 
forest,  the  secret  shrine,  the  vision  on  the  lonely  lake, 
the  sleeping  towns,  the  winter  storms.  I  would  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  letting  the  children  express  their 
sense  of  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  sound*  in  both  these 
poems;  but  would  spend  some  time  in  hearing  what  they 
have  to  say  about  the  rhymes,  the  metre,  the  fitting  of 
sound  to  sense,  as  in  lines  4  to  7,  of  "  Sir  Galahad."  I 
would  not  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  poems, 
but  I  would  let  them  see  that  their  teacher  did.  Lastly, 
and  very  carefully,  I  would  lead  them  to  see  the  link 
between  the  two  poems;  but  I  would  be  satisfied  with 
suggesting  it,  if  they  do  not  find  it  for  themselves.  It 
is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  beatitude.  It  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  art  that  it  does  not  force  great 
truths  upon  us,  but,  rightly  studied,  helps  us  to  see 
them;  and  if  we  can  teach  our  pupils  the  outward 
beauty  of  great  literature,  we  may  safely  leave  the 
inner  lesson  to  "  steal  in  silence  down." 

Suggestions  for  Detailed  Studv. 

The  contrast  in  sound  between  lines  5-9  and  11,  12, 
in  verse  1.  Alliteration.  Tennyson's  use  of  "  shrill '• 
as  a  verb  (see  "  The  Pa.ssing  of  Arthur,"  lines  10  and  18). 
For  descriptions  of  tournaments  see  "  Ivanhoe "  and 
"  Elaine."  Explain  "  the  tide  of  combat  stands," 
"  shamt  and  thrall,"  "  crypt  and  shrine,"  "  the  stormy 
crescent,"  "  stoles  of  white,"  "  the  cock  crows  ere  the 
Christmas  morn,"  (see  Hamlet,  Act  I.,  Sc.  I.,  159,  etc. 
The  teacher  may  like  to  compare  with  "  My  spirit  beats 
her  mortal  bars,"  Lorenzo's  speech  in  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice"  V.  I,  61,  etc.  The  fancy  of  "  the  music  of  the 
spheres  "  as  treated  by  the  poets,  is  suggested  in  con- 
nection with  these  two  poems,  and  may  be  looked  up 
in  Milton.  See  "  Arcades,"  62-7.  "  Comus,"  112-4, 
241-3,  1021,  "At  a  Solemn  Music,"  and  many  refer- 
ences in  "Paradi.se  Ijost." 

E.  Robinson, 
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For  the  BU>DCATtoRAi.  Rxviiw.] 

National  Flags  Displaying:  the  Cross. 


Several  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  at  the 
beginninj;  of  this  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  hear  in  their  flags  and  escutcheons  the  sacred 
figure  of  the  cross,  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  religion. 
There  are  interesting  legends,  in  most  cases,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  adoption  of  this  device  ;  but  the  purpose 
of  this  article  is  merely  to  describe  the  cross-bearing 
flags.  Something  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
Europe  is  involved  in  the  briefest  possible  description 
of  these  flags  and  their  present  use.  Where  the  flags 
mentioned  are  not  well  known,  and  no  colored  chart  is 
at  hand  for  reference,  they  may  be  learned  by  following 
these  descriptions  with  pencil  and  brush,  or  by  cutting 
and  pasting  colored  papers. 

The  use  of  the  familiar  St.  George's  Cross,  red  on 
white,  as  the  national  emblem  of  England,  may  be 
traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
when  "  St.  George  for  Merrie  England  "  was  the  favorite 
battle-cry  ;  and  with  some  probability  even  back  to  the 
Crusades.  It  is  now  used  as  a  special  flag  for  the 
admiral  in  command  of  a  British  fleet.  With  the  Union 
Jack  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  sta£f-head 
corner,  it  is  the  white  ensign  borne  by  all  our  battle- 
ships in  commission.  Shorn  of  its  white  ground,  all 
but  a  narrow  strip,  St.  George's  Cross  is  the  principal 
device  in  the  Union  Jack,  which  is  more  fully  described 
below. 

The  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  an  X-shaped  cross  of  white 
on  dark  blue  ground,  the  old  flag  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  is  now  used  only  as  a  component  part  of  the 
Union  Jack. 

St.  Andrew's  Cross  is  the  principal  device  in  the 
jack  of  the  Empire  of  all  the  Ru.ssias  ;  for  St.  Andrew 
is  the  patron  saint  of  Russia,  as  well  as  of  Scotland. 
The  Russians,  however,  have  reversed  the  colors,  mak- 
ing the  cross  blue  on  a  white  ground  ;  and  this  simple 
flag,  white,  with  the  blue  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  is  the 
ensign  of  the  Russian  war-ships.  The  Russians  also 
venerate  St.  George ;  and  a  certain  ship  in  the  Russian 
navy  is  entitled  to  carry,  as  a  special  honor,  the  flag  of 
St.  George's  Cross  ;  the  colors  being  white  on  red,  the 
reverse  of  those  in  our  flag,  and  the  cross  being  slightly 
narrower  than  we  make  it. 

The  Russian  jack  (or  flag  to  be  carried  at  the  bow 
of  a  war  ship)  may  be  described  as  a  red  flag  with  St. 
George's  Cross  in  white,  over  which  is  laid  a  blue  St. 
Andrew's  Cross  with  white  border.  The  British  Union 
Jack  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
similarly  described,  was  a  blue  flag  with  St.  Andrew's 
Cross  in  white,  upon  which  was  laid  the  red  St.  George's 


Cross  with  white  border.  From  the  first  day  of  th« 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  leginlative  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  came  into  effect,  the  X-nhaped  red 
cross  of  St.  Patrick  was  placed  Ix-tiide  the  white  croM 
of  St.  Andrew,  occupying  half  the  width,  and  having, 
of  course,  a  narrow  margin  of  white  on  its  upponite 
edge  to  divide  the  red  from  the  blue.  (According  to 
accepted  rules,  two  "colors"  cannot  be  used  in  this  way 
without  having  between  them  one  of  the  "  metalo," 
gold  or  silver,  represented  respectively  by  yellow  and 
white.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  quarter- 
ing, or  to  placing  a  jack  in  the  corner  of  a  flag  ;  but 
only  to  devices  and  the  ground  color  upon  which  they 
are  displayed.)  Look  at  our  Union  Jack  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  distinguish  its  three  cros-ses ;  noticing 
the  alternate  arrangement  of  the  arms  of  the  crosses  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick.     A   plain   red    flag  with 


this  jack  in  the  staff-head  corner  is  the  red  ensign  of 
our  merchant  ships  ;  the  white  ensign,  described  above, 
the  flag  of  our  battle  ships  in  active  service,  has  the  red 
cross  throughout  its  length,  as  well  as  the  jack  in  the 
corner  ;  a  plain  dark  blue  flag,  with  the  jack  in  the 
staff-head  corner,  is  the  blue  ensign  of  the  royal  naval 
reserve.  Formerly  the  British  fleet  was  divided  into 
three  squadrons,  called  the  red,  white  and  blue,  because 
they  bore  the  red,  white  and  blue  ensigns  respectively. 
Hence  the  refrain  of  the  well-known  song,  "Three 
cheers  for  the  red  [squadron],  white  [squadron]  and 
blue  [squadron]."  The  "flag  floating  proudly  before," 
which  was  "the  boast  of  the  red,  while  and  blue'' 
si|U!u]rons,  was,  of  course,  the  jack,  which  a  battle- 
ship always  carries  at  the  bow.  Either  a  red  ensign 
or  a  blue  ensign  l)ecomes  a  Canadian  ensign  by  having 
the  arms  of  Canada  displayed  in  its  flag  ;  and  a  like 
distinction  is  made  for  flags  of  other  British  colonies, 
The  Union  Jack  in  the  canton  bringing  all  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross.       .\ll   British  flags,  when   properly 
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made,  are  twice'as  long  "  in  the  f3y  "  as  they  are  in  the 
hoist ; "  that  is,  twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad. 

The  fl^g  of  Denmark  bears  a  broad  white  upright 
cross  on  a  red  ground  ;  but  the  Danish  cross  differs 
from  the  cross  of  St.  George  in  shape.  When  the  flag 
is  oblong,  which  is  its  proper  shape  for  the  merchant 
service,  three  of  the  arms  of  its  cross  are  of  equal 
length ;  while  the  fourth,  that  farthest  from  the  staiF, 
is  longer.  In  other  words,  the  vertical  bar  of  the  cross 
in  the  Danish  flag  is  not  drawn  through  the  flag  at  the 
middle  of  its  length,  as  in  our  flags,  but  near  enough  to 
the  staff  to  make  three  arms  equal. 

The  merchant  flag  of  Norway  is  like  that  of  Den- 
mark, except  that  the  cro.ss  is  dark  blue  with  white 
margin;  a  resemblance  which  reminds  us  that  not  very 
long  ago  Denmark  and  Norway  formed  one  kingdom. 
Sweden  has  a  yellow  cross  of  the  same  shape  on  a  field 
of  very  dark  blue.  Formerly  the  flags  of  both  Sweden 
and  Norway  carried  in  the  square  canton,  or  staff-head 
corner,  between  the  two  arms  of  the  crosses,  a  union 
device  made  by  a  combination  of  the  national  colors. 
By  a  very  recent  change,  however,  owing  to  national 
jealousies,  this  union  device  has  been  removed  from 
the  flag  of  Norway.  It  was,  and  is  still,  used  as  a  sep- 
arate flag,  forming  the  perfectly  square  Union  Jack  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  To  make  it,  one  might  cut  off  the 
fly,  or  outer  end,  of  the  national  flags  pure  and  simple, 
80  as  to  make  them  square  ;  and  then,  dividing  each  into 
four  parts  diagonally,  so  join  together  two  parts  of  each 
that  the  upper  and  lower  sections  would  show  the 
Swedish  colors,  and  the  others  those  of  Norway. 

The  flags  of  the  Danish,  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
navies  differ  from  the  merchant  flags  in  having  a 
V-shaped  portion  cut  away  from  the  fly,  so  as  to  leave 
them  swallow-tailed  in  shape  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  the  outer  arm  of  the  cross  is  prolonged 
into  this  opening,  tapering  to  a  point  of  the  same  length 
as  the  outer  points  of  the  fly. 

The  national  device  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  a 
broad  white  cross  upon  a  ground  of  very  pale  blue.  It 
is  square  in  the  jack,  and  also  in  the  canton  of  the  blue 
and  white  striped  ensign  ;  but  in  thf  royal  standard, 
which  is  oblong,  the  cross  is  of  the  same  shape  as  that 
in  the  Danish  flag. 

The  war  ships  of  the  German  Empire  carry  a  white 
en,sign,  through  which  runs,  as  the  principal  device,  a 
black  cross  with  white  margin,  this  margin  divided 
from  the  white  field  by  a  narrow  line  of  black  ;  or  it 
may  be  described  as  a  narrow  and  parallel-edged  cross 
of  black  upon  a  white  ground.  The  cross  has  three 
arms  equal,  as  in  the  Danish  flag.  To  complete  the 
description  of  the  ensign,  it  has  in  the  canton  the  jack 


described  below,  in  which  the  symbol  of  the  cross  again 
appears ;  and,  where  the  arms  of  the  first  cross  meet, 
a  white  circle  with  the  black  eagle  of  Prussia.  A  black 
cross,  known  as  the  "  iron  cross  "  of  Prussia,  the  arms 
of  which  widen  outward,  (in  the  shape  generally  known 
as  the  Maltese  cross,  but  not  divided  at  the  end  as  in 
the  true  Maltese  cross),  is  used  in  other  flags  of  the 
German  navy.  A  square  white  flag  with  such  a  black 
cross  extending  to  its  edges  is  the  official  flag  of  a 
German  admiral.  The  jack,  which  is  oblong  when 
used  as  a  separate  flag,  may  be  described  as  the  German 
tricolor,  (the  merchant  flag  of  the  empire,  of  black, 
white  and  red,  in  equal  horizontal  divisions,)  with  the 
addition  of  the  black  "  iron  cross,"  white-margined  and 
outlined  in  black,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  flag  and 
occupying  half  its  width. 

The  flag  of  Switzerland  is  red  with  a  white  cross. 
As  in  the  jack  of  the  German  war  ships,  the  cross  does 
not  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  field.  Each  arm  is  only 
as  long  as  it  is  wide ;  and  the  cross,  in  shape  as  if  made 
up  of  five  squares  placed  together,  is  borne  in  the  centre 
of  the  oblong  flag.  The  Swiss  Cross  with  its  colors  re- 
versed is  the  flag  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Society. 
Switzerland  and  the  obscure  republic  of  San  Domingo, 
or  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  the  only  republics  in  the  world  that  dis- 
play the  symbol  of  Christianity  in  their  national  ensigns  ; 
and  the  flag  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  a  broad 
whits  cross  divides  into  quarters  alternately  blue  and 
red,  is  the  only  cross-bearing  flag  in  America,  except 
our  own  and  that  of  Denmark. 

It  is  noticeable  that  none  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe  display  the  cross  as  a  part  of  their  . 
national  colors.  Italy  may  seem  to  be  an  exception  ; 
but  the  flag  of  Italy  is  essentially  a  tricolor  of  green, 
white  and  red,  vertically  divided  ;  and  the  blue-bordered 
shield  with  its  white  cross,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  flag,  is  placed  there  incidentally,  as  the  escutcheon 
of  the  reigning  family,  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  white 
cross  of  Savoy,  however,  on  a  square  red  flag  with  blue 
border,  is  used  as  the  Italian  pilot  flag. 

The  flag  of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  an  English  ruler 
of  an  independent  native  state  in  the  north  of  Borneo, 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  national  flag.  It  is  yellow, 
and  bears  a  cross  which  for  half  its  length  and  half  the 
width  of  its  tranverse  bar  is  black,  the  other  half  red. 
The  flag  of  Crete,  which  may  also  be  mentioned, 
though  not  as  the  flag  of  an  independent  nation,  is  the 
white  cross  of  Greece  on  its  ground  of  pale  blue,  with  a 
Turkish  device  in  the  staff-head  corner,  a  white  crescent 
on  red  ground. 

Many  flags  now  obsolete  bore  the  cross  as  a  device, 
including  one  of  the  earlier  flags  of  the  late  South 
African  Republic  ;  but  nations  that  have  set  aside  the 
symbol  and  substituted  others,  France  only  excepted, 
are  not  among  the  leading  nations  of  mankind  to-day. 
It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  three  great 
empires  which  now  seem  destined  to  rule  the  civilized 
world  fly  as  the  ensigns  of  their  mighty  navies  white 
flags  marked  with  the  figure  of  the  cross.  V. 
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Kor  llii>  Edi'Cationai.  Kiviiw.) 

A  Floral  Emblem  for  New  Brunswick. 


The  Kkview  for  Maicli  inikkes  ihe  sufjjjestion  that 
the  Twiii-tlower  (Linmea  boreidU)  be  atlupced  as  tho 
doral  emblem  of  New  Brunswick,  and  tho  editor  a.sk8 
me  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Certainly,  tloral  emVilems  and  like  matters,  while 
from  some  points  of  view  trivia),  from  others  are  not. 
As  people  adviince  in  culture  they  care  more  for  such 
things,  which,  with  literature  and  art,  help  to  refine 
their  sentiments  towards  nature,  man,  and  their  native 
land.  All  such  matters  must  have  a  special  interest  to 
everyone  concerned  with  education,  for  the  esthetic, 
like  the  moral  and  the  religious  nature,  is  a  powerful 
potential  factor  in  the  development  of  cliaracter,  which 
is  the  first  and  greatest  aim  of  education.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  floral  emblem,  therefore,  may  well  engage  our 
attention,  even  though  to  secure  its  adoption  may  seem 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  Great  emblems,  like  great 
songa,  spring  from  the  great  events  which  profoundly 
move  a  people,  or  else  they  grow  naturally  from  the 
associations  of  a  stirring  past.  But  if  it  be  true  that  a 
people  is  happy  which  has  no  annals,  then  the  emblems 
of  a  happy  people  must  be  found  some  other  way,  and 
we  are  free  to  try  to  secure  them  by  deliberate  choice, 
and  even,  perhaps,  to  attempt  to  fix  them  by  statute. 

New  Brunswick's  emblem  must,  first  of  all,  belong  to 
the  forest,  for  she  is,  above  all,  a  forest  country.  By 
the  forest  has  her  history  been  profoundly  influenced  ; 
from  the  forest  has  her  wealth  in  the  pa.st  largely  come, 
as  it  will  in  the  future  if  her  rulers  be  but  wise;  and 
under  the  shade  of  her  forests  will  yet  develop  and 
flourish  her  literature  and  her  art.  It  is  for  this  reason 
the  proposal  has  been  made  to  adopt  a  tree  as  the 
emblem  of  the  province,  her  most  abundant  and  valu- 
able forest  tree,  the  stately  red  spruce  ;  *  but  we  can 
also  use  the  flower,  and  perhaps  better  than  the  tree. 
It  should  be,  then,  a  forest  flower,  one  thoroughly  at 
home  in  New  Brunswick,  and  distributed  through  its 
whole  extent.  It  should  be  so  marked  in  character 
and  distinctive  in  appearance  as  to  be  readily  recognized 
by  all  without  liability  to  confusion  with  other  related 
sorts.  It  must  conventionalize  well  for  artistic  use,  and 
should  be  pleasing  in  color  and  fragrant  in  odor.  Cer- 
tainly the  lovely  Twin-flower  (called  by  some  the  Fairy 
Thimble)  not  only  meets  these  requirements  better  than 
any  other,  but  meets  them  all  extremely  well.  It  is  a 
running  evergreen  vine,  and  occurs  everywhere  abund- 
antly in  moist  shaded  woods,  where  it  particularly 
delights  to  cover  fallen  moss-covered  logs,  while  its 
beautiful  pink   flowers  scent  the  air  with   the  sweetest 


odor  of  the  northern  woods.  It  may  seem  a  drawljack 
that  the  plant  is  not  particularly  characlerixtic  of 
America,  for  it  occurs  in  Northern  Kurope  and  Asia  ; 
but  is  not  New  Brunswick  hen-wlf,  thoroughly  of  the 
new  world  as  she  is,  linked  by  the  strongent  of  oaturml 
ties  to  the  old  t 

The  only  possible  competitors  of  the  Twin-flower  for 
this  honor  that  I  can  find  in  our  lists  of  plants  are  the 
Mayflower,  the  Cardinal  Flower  and  the  Canada  Ijly. 
But  the  first  lielongs  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  more 
characteristic  of  that  province  than  of  New  Brunswick  ; 
the  second  is  but  an  immigrant  from  the  southwest,  and 
is  confined  to  our  western  streams  ;  while  the  third  is 
at  home  in  open  fields  and  not  in  the  shaded  forest. 

I.«t  us  adopt  the  Linniva,  the  beautiful,  modest,  pure, 
fragrant,  forest-loving.  New  Brunswick-loving  Twin- 
flower,  for  our  emblem.  W.  F.  Oanokg. 


For  the  Eduoatiohal  Ruirw.] 

Hacdonald    Manual  Training'   School,  Truro. 


*  Discussed  in  th«  Nt- w  Brunswick  Magazine  for  Jan.,  \Wf». 


The  Manual  Training  School  for  Nova  Scotia,  opened 
in  Truro  by  the  munificent  scheme  of  Sir  Wm.  Mac- 
donald  and  Prof.  Robertson,  offers  a  vacation  course  of 
manual  training  in  wood-work  to  teachers  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  latest  development  of 
our  educational  system.  The  course  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  July  10th,  and  last  for  four  weeks.  Short 
daily  lectures  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  manual  train- 
ing will  be  given,  but  the  time  will  be  chiefly  devoted 
to  practical  drawing  and  benchwork  in  connection  there- 
with. The  school  contains  an  extensive  collection  of 
examples  of  different  systems  of  manual  training;  speci. 
mens  of  the  various  woods,  leaves,  etc.,  as  used  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  a  complete  library  bearing  on 
the  subject.  The  equipment  for  drawing  and  bench- 
work  is  in  the  very  best  and  latest  style,  and  everything 
necessary  is  provided. 

The  course  is  not  intended  to  qualify  persons  aa 
teachers  of  the  subject;  but  satisfactory  work  done 
during  this  perio<l  will  be  counted  towards  the  work  of 
the  Special  Training  Course  of   six  months'  duration. 

There  are  no  fees  whatever  in  connection  with  the 
school;  and  all  teachers  are  eligible  for  admission. 
Early  application  should,  however,  be  made  by  persons 
desirous  of  attending,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  a  good 
number  will  take  ad  v'antage  of  the  course.  All  teachers 
of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  taking  the  full  summer 
course  will,  with  the  consent  of  the  trusteeji  of  their 
school  sections,  be  allowed  an  extra  vacation  of  two 
weeks.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  the  ilacdonald  Fund  for  Nova  Scotia,  T.  B.  Kidner, 
Truro,  N.  S.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  afford  any  further 
information  required. 
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For  the  Educational  Review.] 

Some  Questions  on  Tennyson's  Princess. 

1.  Some  annotators  say  that  Aglaia  is  two  years 
old.  Cite  the  passage  on  which  they  ground  this 
opinion.  Study  all  the  passages  where  she  is  mentioned, 
and  compare  such  a  child  with  any  two-year-old  of  your 
own  acquaintance. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  "  the  child  is  the 
heroine  of  the  story  1 " 

3.  What  poetic  (or  other)  periphrases  are  used  in 
the  poem  for  these  :  women's  clothes,  kind  acts,  chimney 
smoke,  flattery,  honour,  fame,  the  future,  mathematics, 
glaciers,  aurora  borealis,  Orion's  Belt,  Zenobia,  Cupid, 
Deborah,  Pindar,  Egeria,  over  the  whole  earth,  the 
capital  of  a  country,  spray,  the  new  moon,  the  full 
moon,  eager  students,  angular  writing,  "  fetch  the  grubt" 

i.      Lilia  says  : 

"  I  would  make  it  death 
For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us." 

Quote  and  comment  on  all  the  passages  which  show 
that  Ida  was  nearly,  but  not  quite,  as  intolerant  as  this. 

5.  What  were  the  fundamental  faults  in  Ida's  scheme 
of  female  education  ?  If  you  can,  embellish  your  answer 
with  quotations  from  some  other  of    Tennyson's  poems. 

6.  Compare  Ida's  curriculum  with  that  imposed  on 
our  schools. 

7.  Compare  the  science  teaching  at  Ida's  college 
with  that  of  the  Institute  in  the  Prologue. 

8.  What  bearing  have  the  songs  between  the  cantos 
on  the  motive  of  the  poem  ] 

9.  Show  that  the  poem  is  "  A  Medley,"  both  in 
matter  and  style. 

10.  "  Jewels  five  words  long."  Complete  the  passage, 
and  quote  from  the  poem  a  dozen  other  examples  of 
what  it  describes. 

11.  Summarize  and  discuss  the  opinions  on  the  Wo- 
man question  expressed  by  the  Prince,  his  father,  Arac, 
Cyril,  Ida,  and  Blanche. 

12.  Quote  and  comment  on  passages  that  seem  to 
indicate  the  location  of  Vivian  Place.  (Where  is  it 
really  ?     How  do  you  know  t) 

13.  What  is  there  in  the  Prologue  which  is  like  the 
poem  itself? 

14.  There  are  two  phrases  in  the  poem  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  condition  in  which  candidates  should 
be  when  they  go  up  to  the  Provincial  Examinations. 
Find  them. 

15.  "The  songs,  the  whispers,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
wild  woods."  Whence  come  these  three  different  sounds  ? 
When  are  they  heard  separately,  and  when  '  shaken 
together?'  Are  you  answering  from  observation,  or 
hearsay,  or  reading  ? 

16.  Quote  some  passages  to  illustrate  the  poetic  (and 
primitive)  method  of  indicating  (a)  time  when,  (6)  time 
how  long,  (c)  era. 

17.  In  one  of  the  cantos  '  blood  '  is  called  '  death  '  at 
one  time  and  '  life  '  at  another.  Point  out  the  special 
fitness  of  the  term  in  each  case. 

18-20.  Send  the  editor  three  other  questions  that  you 
would  like  him  to  answer  for  you.  A.  Cameron. 


For  the  Educational  Review.] 

"Empire  Day"  in  the  Primary  Grades. 


Loyalty  and  love  of  country  cannot  be  developed  in 
the  minds  of  little  children  by  mere  words.  A  lecture 
on  patriotism  will  avail  little  ;  an  appeal  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  ear,  together  with  some  suitable  work  for 
the  busy  fingers,  will  produce  an  impression  much  more 
lasting. 

The  making  of  paper  flags  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
exercises  that  can  be  suggested.  Though  this  work 
requires  a  little  time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for 
preparation  of  materials,  yet,  if  carefully  planned  for, 
it  can  easily  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  a  profitable  as  well 
as  pleasing  occupation  for  the  children.  If  considered 
too  great  an  undertaking  for  the  whole  school,  the  older 
scholars  may  take  this  work,  while  the  younger  ones 
make  paper  chains  of  red,  white  and  blue  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  school-room. 

A  few  sheets  of  blue  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  post- 
ers, can  be  had  at  trifling  cost  from  any  printing  oliice, 
also  a  sheet  or  two  of  red  paper,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  white.  Cut  the  blue  paper  into  oblong  pieces,  about 
nine  inches  long  and  six  and  a  half  inches  wide.  Cut 
white  strips,  one  inch  wide  and  eleven  inches  long,  also 
red  strips  of  the  same  length,  half  an  inch  wide.  Pre- 
pare some  smooth  flour  paste,  also  swabs  for  applying 
it.  The  swab  is  easily  and  quickly  made  by  wrapping 
a  little  piece  of  old  cotton  or  muslin  around  a  small 
stick  about  the  size  of  a  short  pencil,  tying  the  cloth  on 
securely  with  coarse  thread.  Have  sheets  of  heavy 
wrapping  paper,  or  double  sheets  of  newspaper,  spread 
over  the  desks  to  keep  them  clean.  Also  have  each 
child  supplied  with  two  pieces  of  old  cotton  for  wiping 
paste  ofi"  fingers  and  edges  of  paper.  Small  butter- 
plates,  or  dolls'  dishes,  or  even  flat  shells,  may  be  used 
to  hold  the  paste. 

Before  the  work  is  begun,  a  short  sketch  of  the 
history  of  our  flag  should  be  given  by  the  teacher,  with 
black-board  illustrations  in  colored  chalk  of  the  three 
separate  crosses  of  which  it  is  composed,  St.  Andrew's 
(Scotland)  showing  a  diagonal  white  cross  on  blue  field, 
St.  Patrick's  (Ireland)  having  a  diagonal  red  cross  on 
white  field,  and  St.  George's  (England)  also  showing  red 
on  white,  though  difierently  placed,  i.  «.,  one  bar  being 
horizontal  and  the  other  vertical. 

In  a  few  simple  words  adapted  to  the  understanding 
of  the  children,  the  story  may  be  told  of  the  three 
countries  lying  so  close  together,  for  many  years  warring 
against  one  another,  each  having  its  own  flag  and  its 
own  king,  until,  finally,  they  agreed  to  live  together  as 
friends,  having  the  same  king  and  the  same  flag.  Then 
the  question  came  as  to  which  flag  they  should  have ; 
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each  cuuiitry  loved  its  own  tlie  best,  and  wanted  it 
to  be  kept.  At  last  they  decided  to  keep  all  threei 
and,  hy  uniting  thfm,  to  make  a  fine  "  Union  Jack" 
for  all  the  British  nution. 

At  thi^  point  in  her  Btory,  the  teacher  may  show  how 
the  three  crosses  were  combined.  On  a  blue  fi«ld,  as  a 
background,  place  St.  Andrew's  cross  ;  on  it  draw  the 
narrower  red  cross  of  St.  Patrick  ;  across  these  draw 
wide  horizontal  and  vertical  white  bars,  and  on  thera 
place    the   slightly   narrower   red    cross   of   St.  George. 


Here  we  have  ih«  British  Hag,  or  "  Union  Jack."  And 
when  our  grandfatheis,  or  great-grandfathers,  came  to 
this  country,  they  were  still  British  subjects,  and  they 
brought  the  old  flag  with  them,  and  we  always  intend 
to  keep  it ! 

The  children  may  now  begin  to  make  their  paper 
flags.  Paste  first  two  white  strips  diagonally  across 
the  oblong  blue  paper,  forming  St.  Andrew's  cross. 
Paste  two  narrow  red  strips  along  the  centre  of  these 
white  ones,  forming  St.  Patrick's  cross.  The  next  step 
is  to  paste  a  white  strip  through  the  middle  of  the  flag 
lengthwi.se,  and  another  white  one  across  it  at  right 
angles,  forming  the  white  background  for  St.  George's 
cross,  which  is  completed  by  placing  narrow  red  strips 
on  these  white  ones. 

After  the  ends  of  the  long  papers  have  been  trimmed 
oflf  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  these  flags  should  be  put 
under  some  light  weight  until  they  are  dry,  when  they 
may  be  fastened  with  small  tacks  to  some  slim  sticks 
prepared  for  the  purpose. 

•  •  •  »  » 

A  valuable  exercise  for  the  children  is  the  drawing 
of  the  complete  flag  on  the  blackboard  with  colored 
chalk.  This  may  be  done  by  even  the  smallest  of  the 
scholars.  In  this  drawing  the  first  cross  to  be  outlined 
is  that  of  St.  George,  as  it  appears  continuous  on  top  of 
the  others,  the  diagonal  lines  being  drawn  from  the 
corners  to  meet  that  cross. 

A  march  round  the  room,  or  on  the  school  grounds, 
to  the  music  of  some  patriotic  song,  with  the  waving  of 
small  flags,  serves  as  a  very  happy  exercise  for  the  early 
development  of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

An  effective  decoration  for  the  schoolroom  at  this 
season  consists  of  the  red,  white  and  blue  paper  chains 


already  referred  to.  Various  lengths  and  widthi  of 
P'lper  are  u«e<J  for  this,  according  to  choice,  «.  g.,  the 
strips  may  !«  four  inches  long  and  half  ati  inch  wide, 
or  they  may  be  eight  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide. 
Put  a  little  paste  or  mucilage  (a  tooth-pick  may  be  used 
as  a  brush)  on  one  end  of  a  ntrip.  I^p  this  over  the 
other  end,  forming  a  ring.  Another  strip  may  be 
passed  througli  this  ring  and  its  ends  gummed  together, 
forming  a  second  link,  and  so  on  to  any  desired  length 
of  chain. 


Tub    I'>IRMER    AND    HlH    WoKK. 

At  this  sea.son  of  the  year  talks  on  farm-life  will  be 
in  order.  Interest  the  children  in  the  farmer's  work. 
If  in  the  country,  they  may  observe  and  tell  of  his 
doings ;  of  the  animals  he  has,  and  what  he  keeps  them 
for ;  of  the  implements  he  uses ;  what  he  buys  and 
what  he  sells;  why  his  barn  is  usually  so  much  larger 
than  his  house,  etc.,  etc.  Children  in  town  and  city 
schools  have  little  chance  for  personal  observation  of 
these  things,  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  more  need  of 
enlarging  their  idea.s  through  talks  and  pictures  of  farm 
life.  They  should  also  be  encouraged  to  plant  seeds  of 
different  kinds,  and  to  watch  the  development  of  plant 
life. 


"  How  THE  Corn  Gbbw." 

(Selected  from  Miss  Poulasoo's  "  Finger  Playt.") 
Key  D— 


d   \  d.,  d:m  .m 


r  .  d  :  d .  s 


d. 


Tbere  was  a  Held  that  waiting  lay.    All  hard  aad  brown  and 


L,  s:/.m 


r .  m  :  f.  s 


m  ..r  :  d .  1 


bare  :    But  in  the  spring  a  farmer  came  and  fencedU)  it  in  with 


s .,  ni  :  d  .  m 


8  .  I  :  8  ./ 


,/-r.»  \ 


care  ;    But  in  the  spring  a  farmer  came  and  fenced  It  in  with 


d: 
care. 


Then  came  a  ploughman  with  his  plough  ;* 

From  early  until  late. 

Across  the  tield  unci  back  again, 

He  ploughe»l  the  furrows  straight 

The  harrow"  then  wiis  brought  to  make 
The  ground  more  soft  and  loose  ; 
Ami  80on  the  farmer  said  with  joy, 
'  My  lield  is  tit  for  use." 

For  many  days  the  farmer  then 
Was  working  with  his  hoe*  ; 
And  little  Johnny  lirought  the  corn 
And  droijpe<i  the  kernels so  !  • 

And  there  they  lay,  until  awaked 

By  tapping  niiiis"  that  fell. 

Then  pushed  their  green  plumes'  up  to  greet 

The  s^un  they  loved  so  well. 
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Then  flocks  and  flocks  of  hungry  crows' 
Came  down  the  corn  to  taste  ; 
But  ba-ang  !^  went  the  farmer's  gun, 
And  off  they  flew  '"in  haste. 

Then  grew  and  grew  the  corn,  until, 
When  autumn  days  had  come, 
With  sickles  keen  they  cut  it  down. 
And  sang  the  "  Harvest  Home." 

1,  Arms  curred  to  enclose  space  on  desks  ;  or,  desk-matealmay  turn 
to  each  other,  and,  stretching  out  their  arms,  rest  hands  on  each  other's 
shoulders.  2,  Hands  with  palms  touching:,  thumbs  up.  Movement 
across  dfsk  as  nearly  ae  possible  from  ■"ft  to  right  and  back  again.  3, 
Thumbs  linked  :  hands  spread  out  with  fingers  curved,  so  that  finger  tips 
represent  teeth  of  harrow  on  desk  Move  be^k  and  forth.  4,  One  hand 
with  fingers  close  together  and  bent  to  represent  hoe,  preparing  hills  for 
com.  5,  Left  arm  curved  to  represent  bag  of  corn,  from  which  rirht 
hand  takes  kernels,  dropping  them  into  the  hills  6,  Gentle  tapping  of 
fingers  on  desk,  7,  Hands  turned,  palms  up,  finijers  pointing  upward 
with  slicht  upward  moTement.  8,  Hands  raised  high  above  shoulder. 
Fingers  representing  birds  flying  to  cornfield.  9,  One  arm  stretched  out 
suddenly  with  loud  snap  of  fingers  ;  or,  give  on*  sharp  clap  of  the  hands 

g receding  the  stretching  out  of  right  arm.     10,  Fingers  representing 
irds  flying  up  rapidly  over  left  shoulder. 


From  N.  B.  Inspectors'  Reports. 


In  the  procuring  of  libraries  a  very  satisfactory 
amount  of  work  lias  been  accomplished  during  the  year, 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  again  put  on  record  an 
expression  of  my  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  by 
teachers  in  raising  the  funds  to  procure  libraries  as  well 
as  other  improvements  for  the  school-room.  I  am  also 
much  pleased  to  know  that  there  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  school  law  specific  directions 
for  the  care  of  libraries,  as  some  instances  have  come 
under  my  notice  where  libraries  have  been  destroyed 
principally  through  the  neglect  and  carelessness  of  the 
teacher. — Inspector  Smith. 

After  all,  what  better  instrumentality  can  there  be 
for  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  young  true  patriotism 
and  a  respect  for  government  and  law  than  the  public 
school  1  For  here  may  be  cultivated  not  simply  a  love 
of  country  for  its  past  history  and  heroic  deeds  of 
ancestry,  but  also  for  what  the  country  is  doing  for  the 
children  themselves  in  preparing  them  for  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  thus  developing  the 
noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. — Inspector  Bridges. 

I  think  it  a  very  creditable  showing  that  in  the  com- 
paratively few  years  since  the  inception  of  the  free 
school  system  in  this  province,  so  much  has  been  done, 
without  making  education  compulsory,  towards  the 
organization  of  schools  in  the  thinly  peopled  sections  of 
these  three  counties.  You  may  say  that  all  this  has 
been  done  by  the  free  will  of  the  people  themselves. 
They  have  been  urged,  no  doubt,  by  the  inspecting 
officers  and  exhorted  by  their  spiritual  advisers,  but  no 
form  of  compulsion  has  been  used,  and  they  have  freely 
given  of  their  small  means  to  secure  for  their  children 
what  nearly  all  feel  to  be  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a 
common  school  education. — Inspector  Mersereau. 

Lack  of  expression  is  the  great  fault  in  reading. 
The  habit  of  invariably  emphasizing  the  last  word  in  a 
sentence,  or  the  last  word  in  each  line  of  a  verse,  is  a 
common  one,  and  it  is  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  break 
the  pupils  of  this  habit  when  it  is  once  fairly  acquired. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  guard  against  its  introduction  in 
the  primer  or  flr«t  reader,  wh«r«  the  fault  generally 
begins. — Inspector  Meaghtr. 


One  would  like  to  see,  in  more  cases,  attention  given 
to  the  care  of  trees  and  flowers,  the  arrangement  and 
beautifying  of  school  grounds,  the  painting  and  decora 
tion  of  school  rooms.  The  aesthetic  culture  and  refined 
tastes  of  our  people  are,  in  a  great  measure,  estimated 
from  the  appearance  of  school  district  property,  since  it 
stands  as  a  product  of  the  united  power  of  the  people. 
Naturally  the  centres  of  our  towns  and  rural  popula- 
tions should  be  looked  to  as  leaders  in  this  forward 
movement.  Wishes  in  this  respect  are  not  always 
realized.  Sometimes  in  remote  country  districts  the 
neatness,  sympathy  and  taste  displayed  in  efforts  of  this 
nature  put  to  shame  the  accomplishments  of  larger 
sections.  The  teacher  of  the  district  should  stand  as 
the  high-water  mark  of  every  sentiment  that  goes  to 
elevate  and  purify  human  nature. — Inspector  Steeves. 

There  is  too  much  tardiness,  considerable  truancy, 
and  I  fear  an  increase  in  the  cigarette  habit  among  the 
pupils — I  should  better  say  the  boys  of  our  schools. 
To  eradicate  these  habits  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  parents,  who  at  present  are  often  a  hind- 
rance rather  than  a  help  to  the  teacher.  .  .  .  Tiiey 
complain  because  their  children  are  not  constantly 
helped  by  the  teacher  instead  of  being  taught  to  develop 
self-reliance — the  most  valuable  training  that  the  school 
can  give.  They  complain  of  home  lessons,  in  many 
instances,  and  expect  their  children  to  be  promoted 
each  year,  without  any  influence  or  exertion  on  their 
part  to  induce  even  a  minimum  of  work  to  bring  about 
such  a  result.  Crowds  of  children  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets  of  towns  and  villages  much  too  late  at  night, 
and  the  time  for  music  lessons,  drawing,  dancing  and 
social  diversions  is  too  often  taken  from  school  hours. 
They  do  not  appear  to  realize  that  habits  of  punctuality 
and  regularity  are  more  important  to  the  pupil  than 
knowledge  itself.  In  the  matter  of  home  lessons,  some 
teachers  err  by  giving  too  many  instead  of  insisting 
upon  thorough  preparation  of  a  few.  .  .  The  most 
successful  teachers  that  I  am  acquainted  with  give  no 
home  gxercises,  and  demand  thorough  preparation  of  the 
lessons  assigned.  Compared  with  the  work  done  in  the 
German  schools — the  best  in  the  world — ours  is  very 
moderate.  There,  a  pupil  of  fourteen  is  said  to  have 
accomplished  as  much  as  our  university  graduates. 
Work  and  regularity  are  their  key-notes,  and  so  they 
should  be  ours. — Inspector  Carter. 


Plant  Puzzle  for  Children. 


The  following  names  of  plants  and  flowers  are  given 
in  answer  to  the  plant  puzzle  which  appeared  in  the 
April  Review  : 

(1)  Marigold,  Sweet  William  ;  (2)  thorns,  clover  ;  (3) 
lady's  tresses,  rose  ;  (4)  lady's  slippers,  pink  ;  (5)  poppy, 
elder,  mint ;  (6)  snapdragon  ;  (7)  peppergrass  ;  (8)  Ad- 
der's tongue;  (9)  flax;  (10)  Dutchman's  breeches,  Indian 
pipe;  (11)  marshmallow,  winter  green  ;  (12)  forget-me- 
nots  ;  (13)  nightshade  ;  (14)  thyme,  dogwood  ;  (15)  four 
o'clock;  (16)  snowdrops;  (17)  pine;  (18)  mistletoe; 
(19)  live  forever;  (20)  heartsease,  yew;  (21)  orange 
blossoms  ;  (22)  willow,  maiden-hair;  (23)  madder;  (24) 
cane,  hop  :  (25)  rosemary,  rue;  (26)  lettuce  ;  (27)  birch  ; 
(28)  pear  ;  (29)  monk's  hood  ;  (30)  poison-ivy. 
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Memory  Gems. 


Such  is  the  patriot'!)  boast,  where'er  wo  roam, 
His  first  boat  country  ever  is  ut  home. 

—Oliver  OolUamith. 

Old  En(;land  is  our  home  nnd  Englishmen  are  wo. 
Our  tongue  is  known  in  every  clime,  our  flag  on  every  sea. 

—  Mary  l/owitt. 
No  change  of  circumstances  can  repair  a  defect  of  character, 

— Emermn. 
When  a  man  dies  they  who  survive  him  luik   what  property 
he  has  left  Ix-hind.     The  angel  who  bends  over  the  dying  man 
asks  what  goo<i  deeds  he  has  sent  before  him.  —  The  Koran. 
Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street, 
Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  throng, 
But  in  ourselves  ure  triumph  and  defeat. 

— Long/eilow. 
Be  England  what  she  will, 
With  all  her  faults,  she  is  my  country  still. 

—Churehill. 

Arm  of  Erin,  prove  strong,  but  be  gentle  as  brave, 
And  uplifted  to  strike,  still  ready  to  save. 

— Dr.  William  Dreanan. 

O  Scotia  !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heaven  is  sent ; 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace  and  sweet  content ! 

— Burns. 

There  ought  to  be  a  system  of  manners  in  every  nation, 
which  a  well-formed  mind  would  be  disposed  to  relish.  To 
make  us  love  our  country,  our  country  ought  to  be  lovely. 

—Burke. 

"Glorious  is  the  world  of  God  around  us,  but  more  glorious 
is  the  world  of  God  within  us." — Set. 


BUSY  WORK. 


Make  sentences  in  which  the  following  words  are 
used  correctly  ;  Sweet,  suite ;  sold,  soled  ;  sentry,  cen- 
tury ;  steal,  Steel  ;  seige,  surge ;  statute,  statue  ;  slay, 
sleigh  ;  soared,  sword  ;  sale,  sail ;  seen,  scene  ;  sees,  seas, 
seize;  stationary,  statiouery ;  surplus,  surplice;  stile, 
style ;  seam,  seem  ;  slight,  sleight ;  stair,  stare  ;  size, 
sighs  ;  re-seat,  receipt  ;  rye,  wry  ;  time,  thyme  ;  thrown, 
throne ;  tied,  tide ;  to,  two,  too ;  told,  tolled ;  tax, 
tacks ;  team,  teem  ;  through,  threw  ;  toe,  tow ;  trait, 
tray  ;  tear,  tier  ;  tease,  teas  ;  tail,  tale ;  their,  there ; 
track,  tract ;  use,  ewes  ;  urn,  earn  ;  vain,  vane,  vein  ; 
veil,  vale ;  vocation,  vacation ;  veracity,  voracity ; 
witch,  which  ;  wither,  whither  ;  Wales,  whalas,  wails  ; 
way,  whey,  weigh  ;  weak,  week  ;  wait,  weight ;  wood 
would  ;  ware,  wear  ;  wade,  weighed  ;  waist,  waste ; 
weather,  wether,  whether ;  weakly,  weekly ;  white, 
wight ;  wig,  whig  ;  yolk,  yoke  ;  zeal,  seal. 


Seat  Work  for  May. 

1.  Model  and  draw  a  horse's  hoof. 

2.  Model  and  draw  a  cow's  hoof. 

3.  Model  and  draw  a  cow's  horn. 

4.  Draw  and  paint  bunch  of  lilac  blossoms. 

5.  Model,  draw,  aew  various  kinds  of  fishes. 

6.  Press,  draw,  sew  ferns. 

7.  Draw  morning-glory. 

8.  Paint,  model,  sew  a  frog. 


9.   Draw  fishing  houk. 

10.  Draw,  model,  how  itraw  hat. 

11.  Model,  draw,  sew  turtle. 

12.  Draw  bees. 

13.  Draw  and  sew  beehive  and  bee*. 

14.  Model  and  <iraw  cocoons. 

15.  Model,  draw,  and  8«w  butterfliea. 

16.  Draw  and  paint  maytlDweni. 

17.  Draw     U^an      taken     from     soil     aft^^r     it    baa 
"  sprouted," 

18.  Draw    bean  after  it  is   out  of    the  ground    two 
days. 

19.  Same  after  six  days. 

— N.  E.  Journal  of  Educatioix. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


The  quiet  advance  of  the  French  armies  in  south- 
eastern Morocco  is  adding  to  the  extent  of  French 
territory  in  North  Africa.  A  railway  is  being  pushed 
through  the  conquered  region,  to  connect  Algeria  with 
the  French  possessions  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Senegal. 

A  great  battle  has  been  fought  between  two  native 
rulers  in  Central  AraVna,  to  decide  which  of  them 
should  he  Sultan  of  Nejd,  the  fertile  plateau  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  Arabian  desert  The  battle  was  for 
the  most  part  a  hand  to  hand  encounter  of  men  armed 
with  swords,  and  5000  men  are  said  to  have  been  killed. 

A  force  of  British  and  Abyssinian  troops  is  to  be 
sent  against  the  Mad  Mullah,  a  native  leader  who  is 
gathering  a  large  army  in  the  upper  Nile  region. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  is  being  extended  from 
Buluwayo,  the  capital  of  Rhodesia,  to  Wanki,  a  place 
about  200  miles  farther  north,  where  a  great  discovery 
of  coal  has  been  made.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
Zambesi  can  easily  be  crossed  at  this  point. 

No  decisive  action  is  yet  reported  from  South  Africa. 
While  there  are  almost  daily  reports  of  the  capture  or 
surrender  of  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  there  are  still 
able  Boer  leaders  in  the  field,  with  some  thousands  of 
followers,  and  the  end  seems  no  nearer  than  it  did  a 
month  ago. 

The  English  language  is  now  spoken  by  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  million  people  ;  Russian,  by  eighty  million  ; 
German,  by  seventy  million  ;  Spanish,  by  fifty  million, 
and  French  by  forty-five  million.  The  German  emper- 
or's recent  order  for  the  compulsory  teaching  of  English 
in  the  high  schools  of  Germany  recognizes  the  growing 
importance  of  the  English  language  in  international 
a£fairs. 

A  successful  sun  motor  is  in  operation  in  California. 
It  is  formed  of  mirrors  so  arranged  that  they  focus 
their  reflected  heat  upon  a  boiler ;  and  is  used  for 
pumping  water  for  irrigation. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  open  to  the  public.  The  formal  opening  exercises 
will  take  place  on  the  20th  of  this  month.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  President  McKinley,  the  prcsidenU  of  several 
South  and  Central  American  republics,  and  the  G<)v- 
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ernor-Geaeral  of  Canada,  will  take  part  in  these 
exercises,  though  not  present  in  person.  By  using  the 
telegraph,  they  will  be  able  to  start  some  portions  of 
the  machinery.  At  the  invitation  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  exhibits  will  be  made  by  Canada, 
Mexico,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Dutch  Guiana,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  Chili,  Costa  Rica, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Venezuela  and  Hayti. 

A  bill  providing  a  yearly  pension  for  ex-Queen  Lili" 
uokalani  of  Hawaii  has  come  before  the  territorial 
legislature  at  Honolulu. 

The  Celtic,  the  new  ocean  steamship  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  recently  launched  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  i.s  the 
largest  vessel  ever  built.  She  is  seven  hundred  feet  in 
length,  has  nine  decks,  and  with  a  full  complement  of 
passengers  will  contain  3,29+  persons.  Built  more  for 
comfort  and  safety  than  for  speed,  her  time  for  crossing 
the  Atlantic  will  be  about  eight  days. 

The  plague  in  India  was  never  more  serious  than  at 
the  present  time.  It  has  recently  spread  to  Benares, 
the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus,  whither  flock  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  devotees  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
An  outbreak  of  plague  in  such  a  centre  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  calamities  which  has  yet  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  pestilence  in  India  ;  as  infection  must  be 
carried  to  every  district,  however  remote. 

The  coronation  of  the  King  will  take  place  about  the 
end  of  June,  1902.  Over  one  fourth  of  the  world's  i'^- 
habitants  are  subjects  of  King  Edward  VII. 

The  government  has  of  late  been  spending  over  a 
million  dollars  a  day  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  The  total  cost  so  far,  however,  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  that  of  the  great  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  and  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  arrived 
at  Melbourne,  Australia,  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  were 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  At  the  parlia- 
ment buildings  they  were  received  by  the  Australian 
officials,  and  foreign  and  colonial  representatives,  among 
the  latter  being  the  postmaster-general  of  Canada. 
The  decorations  along  the  route  were  most  elaborate, 
and  it  is  believed  that  three  hundred  thousand  people 
witnessed  the  procession.  After  the  formal  opening  of 
the  first  parliament  of  the  new  commonwealth,  the 
royal  party  will  visit  other  cities  of  Australasia,  and  then 
leave  for  South  Africa  on  the  way  to  Canada. 

Three  officers  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons,  Capt. 
Cockburn,  Lieut.  Turner  and  Sergt.  Holland,  have  been 
granted  the  Victoria  Cross  for  saving  the  guns  at 
Koomatiport  ;  Lt.-Col.  Girouard  has  been  knighted  for 
his  good  work  in  South  Africa  ;  and  four  other  Canadian 
officers  have  been  made  Companions  of  the  Bath.  The 
latter  are  Col.  Otter,  who  commanded  the  first  Canadian 
contingent  to  South  Africa;  Lt.-Col.  Steele,  of  the 
Strathcona  Horse ;  Lt.-Col. -Evans,  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Dragoons ;  and  Lt.-Col.  Drury,  of  the  Canadian 
Artillery  in  South  Africa.  Lt.-Col.  Girouard,  now  Sir 
Edouard  Girouard,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  0.,  who  is  a 
native  of  Montreal,  was  one  of  the  most  active  engineer 
officers  of  the  Nile  expedition  of  1897,  and  afterwards 


director  of  the  Soudan  Railways.  He  was  called  from 
Egypt  by  Lord  Roberts  to  command  the  transportation 
service  of  South  Africa. 

The  establishing  of  a  line  of  freight  steamers  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
canals  is  an  important  event  of  the  new  year.  The 
vessels  will  discharge  a  part  of  their  grain  cargo  at 
Buffalo,  pass  through  the  canals,  and  reload  with  grain 
at  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  government  has  decided  to  make  the 
24th  of  May  a  permanent  holiday. 

The  Baldwin  expedition,  now  being  fitted  out  at 
enormous  cost  by  a  New  York  millionaire,  is  to  sail 
from  Dundee,  Scotland,  for  the  Arctic  regions  on  the 
17th  of  June. 

The  anti-foreign  feeling,  which  led  to  the  Boxer 
movements  last  year  in  China  proper  is  now  spread  to 
the  extreme  western  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
attack  upon  the  Russians  along  the  frontier,  which  led 
to  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  attack  on  the  frontiers  of  Russian 
Turkestan  and  British  Burma.  British  and  Russian 
troops  are  said  to  be  already  advancing  to  meet  the 
threatened  danger  at  these  points. 

Lord  I.ansdowne,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  thus  explained  the  difficulties  and 
delays  of  the  negotiations  in  China  : 

"China  is,  I  will  not  say,  without  a  central  govern- 
ment ;  but  her  government  is  a  refugee  government, 
established  in  a  remote  provincial  town  ;  and  we  have 
to  negotiate  as  best  we  can — sometimes  with  that  gov- 
ernment, sometimes  with  plenipotentiaries  at  Pekin, 
.sometimes  through  the  medium  of  other  Chinese  officials. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  not  a  single  power,  but  no 
fewer  than  eleven  powers,  with  eleven  representatives 
sitting  in  conference  at  Pekin.  It  is  sui-ely  not  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  among  those  governments  and  those 
representatives  there  should  be  room  for  divergencies  of 
opinion,  which  naturally  tend  to  prolong  the  course  of 
negotiations." 


•ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 


A. — Please  state  the  meaning  of  Pan-American. 

Pa7i  is  the  neuter  form  of  the  Greek  adjective,  mean- 
ing all.  Pan-American  means  relating  to  all  or  every 
part  of  America. 


1.  Is  there  a  text-book  on  vocal  music  prescribed  for  use  in 
New  Brunswick  schools? 

2.  Were   country  schools    in    New  Brunswick   entitled   to 
three  days'  holidays  at  Easter? 

3.  Please  indicnte  liow  to  solve  the  following  exercises  in 
geometry. 

1.  None  has  yet  been  prescribed. 

2.  Read  the  "  official  notices  "  in  April  Review. 

3.  The   answers   are  sent    by  mail   as    they  are  too 
lengthy  for  publication. 


M. — Please  name  a  suitable  music  book  for  Empire  Day. 
Canadian  National  and  Patriotic  Songs,  published  by 
Canadian-American  Music  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toroiito. 
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W.  M.  B — (m)  How  ilocellio  process  of  fertilization  take  place 
in  the  willow,  poplur  and  aider?  that  is,  how  does  the  |><>lleii 
of  the  !«taiiiiiiutu  catkins  reach  the  pistillate  ones,  and  are  tlicHe 
found  on  the  same  tree  ? 

(6)  Why  do  last  year's  pistillate  catkins  remain  so  long  on  the 
alder  ? 

(a)  In  thu  willuw  and  poplar  the  staminale  anii 
pistillate  flowers  are  on  scpanite  trees.  The  pollen  is 
conveyed  by  bees  and  also  by  the  wind. 

(6)  In  the  alder  the  pistillate  and  staminatc  flowers 
are  on  the  same  tree.  The  pistillate  catkins  remain  on 
the  alder  until  after  the  seeds  have  ripened,  and  usually 
persist  through  the  winter. 


ScBsCRiBER  asks  the  Review  "to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
practice,  too  prevalent  in  many  schools,  of  teachers  requiring 
their  pupils  to  write  impositions  as  a  punishment.  Hundreds, 
sometimes  thousands,  of  words  are  K'ven,  which  are  written 
by  pupils  detained  after  school.  Too  often  these  are  not 
examined  as  to  neat  writing  and  correct  spelling.  The  pupils, 
knowing  this,  have  only  one  desire — to  get  through  with  the 
task  as  soon  as  possible,  and  therefore  the  work  is  done  in  a 
hasty,  slip-shod  manner. 

Impositions,  that  is,  the  writing;  of  a  word  or  phrase 
a  certain  number  of  time.s,  or  the  copying  of  a  certain 
number  of  lines  from  some  book,  are  punishments  that 
sugxeat  the  treadmill  and  other  cruel  and  senseless 
penalties  of  by-gone  days.  They  are  certainly  not  in 
harmony  with  the  modern  idea  of  education,  which 
seeks  to  brighten  the  schoolroom  and  make  it  attractive. 
It  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time,  because  pupils  thereby 
form  vicious  habits  of  writing  and  spelling.  If  the 
laziness  or  carelessness  of  the  pupil  has  prevented  the 
completion  in  school  of  a  fair  share  of  work,  detention 
after  school,  if  the  teacher  has  no  other  re.sources,  may 
bo  resorted  to ;  but  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  per- 
form such  work  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  neatly 
and  correctly. 


M.  F.  G.  —  Please  solve  the  following  question  from  the 
Academic  Arithmetic,  page  129,  examination  pa[>er  No.  .52, 
Ex.2:  "A  man  hired  a  team  to  drive  from  Long  Point 
Bridge  to  Port  Hood,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  back  again 
for  $3,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  in  one  or  two  persons  at 
any  place  in  the  road.  When  four  miles  from  Long  Point 
Bridge  he  took  up  the  miller,  and  when  ten  miles  from  Long 
Point  Bridge  he  took  up  the  postmaster  ;  on  his  return  he  set 
them  down  at  the  points  he  took  them  up.  How  much  in 
equity  should  each  pay  7 

As  the  man  rode  15  miles  and  15  miles  return  for 
JS.OO,  he  paid  10c.  per  mile.  As  he  rode  4  miles  with- 
out any  company,  he  pays  40c.  After  he  took  up  the 
miller  and  rode  6  miles  with  him,  they  pay  30c.  each. 
After  they  took  up  the  postmaster  they  each  rode  5 
miles,  and  the  three  paid  16jc.  each. 
Man  86§c.  and  return  865c.  ■=$1.73Ji 

Miller         30c.  +  I65  and  return  465c.,  93 j 

Postmaster  I65  and  return  I65C.,  33J 

es.oo 

Spbscribkk. — On  page  SS.firammarText,  Nova  Scotia  School 
Series,  we  find:  "The  noun  clause  may  he  the  object  of  a 
preposition  :  as,  in  '  whatever  way  he  looked,'  he  saw  danger." 
I  have  been  told  that  the  above  so-culled  noun  clause  is  not 
the  object  of  a  preposition,  but  cannot  understand  why  it  is 
not.  Please  state  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Rkview  whether  the 
above  example  is  faulty  or  not,  and  if  faulty,  in  what  way. 

"  In  whatever  way  (direction)  he  looked  "  =  whatever 

direction  he  looked  in  =  in  every  direction  in  which  he 


looked.  Thu8  the  whole  leutenuv  meanH  that  he  haw 
danger  in  every  quarUr  toward  which  he  lijukinl.  Hnoo* 
the  preposition  in  hHowii  the  relation  between  the  verb 
"  saw  "  and  the  noun  "  quarter  "  or  "  direction  "  or 
"  way,"  and  governs  that  noun.  Taking  tin-  iu.rnt«nce 
as  given,  the  principal  clause  is,  "  //«  law  datujer  in 
ivhaUver  way,"  ami  the  suliordinate  clauNO  in  " /ui  liKikffi  " 
Or,  if  we  may  change  the  words,  we  have  —  principal 
clause  =  l/f!  naw  danger  in  evf.ry  way ;  Sulxjrdinata 
clause  (attributive)  =  in  which  he  looked. 

The  ever  in  the  words,  whoever,  whichever,  whatever, 
wherever,  j/'Aenetvr,  is  equivalent  to  ef«ry;  than  wherever 
=  everywhere,  whichever  way  "every  which  way." 

H.  C.  C. 


W.  E.  H. — Some  of  my  scholars  have  observed  two  bird* 
this  spiing  that  they  never  observed  before.  They  are  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  birds  in  this  district,  and  are  anxious 
us  to  the  name  of  these.  I  have  no  way  of  finding  out  the 
names  but  by  apjiealing  to  you  in  "  'Round  Table  Talks."  I 
will  give  as  full  description  as  they  have  been  able  to  get. 

No.  1. — About  the  size  of  a  large  night  hawk  ;  brown  almost 
all  over  its  body,  with  a  large  white  xpot  on  hick— covering 
back  from  wings  to  tail  ;  hax  a  slim  body  and  head  ;  has  a 
long  bill.  It  was  |)erched  on  the  roof  of  the  ik-huol  house  this 
morning,  and  attracted  our  attention  by  |>ecking  with  it«  bill 
on  the  top  of  the  roof.  Its  pecking  sounded  like  the  wood- 
pecker's, only  very  much  quicker. 

No.  2. — This  one  was  not  quite  as  Urge  as  the  robin,  and 
seemed  quite  tame.  Its  body  was  of  a  hlui-h  gray  color  gener- 
ally, and  underneath  ()art  of  its  wings  and  tail  was  red  and 
brown,  showing  reddish  at  a  distance.  It  has  a  rc<l  S|X)t  on  ita 
head,  its  tail  is  fringed  with  white,  and  it  has  two  white 
stripes  running  lengthwise  on  its  wings.  It  has  a  short,  stout 
bill ;  makes  a  [leculiar  noise  when  it  flies  ;  has  a  round  bead. 

No.  1  is  no  doubt  the  Golden  Winged  Woodpecker, 
often  called  the  Flicker.  No.  2  is  probably  the  Pine 
Grosbeak,  but  your  description  is  not  sufficiently  accurate 
to  determine  with  certainty.  (iet  your  scholars  to 
observe  it  again  and  write  a  better  description  ;  also  of 
the  Flicker,  some  of  the  most  prominent  marks  of  which 
are  not  given.  It  will  certainly  be  of  great  l>eneflt 
to  your  scholars  to  ob.serve  carefully  and  be  sure  of  their 
descriptions  before  sending  to  the  Hkview.  Then  the 
"  probably  "  will  disappear  from  the  answer. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Brown,  of  the  Morris  Street  School,  Halifax,  has 
resigned    his    position    and   will    shortly   remove   to   British 

Columbia. 


Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  on   May  10th  in  all  districts  in 
New  Brunswick  except  Inspector  Carter's. 


The  trustees  have  had  a  6ne  hardwood  floor  laid  in  the 
advanced  department  of  the  Bloomfield  Sufierior  School,  Kin^ 
County,  N.  B.  Out  of  money  raised  by  school  concert*,  the 
room  has  been  pa|)ered  and  |iainted,  the  walls  decorated  with 
raajis,  pictures  and  mottoes,  and  the  desks  cleaned  and  var- 
nishe<l.  The  rooms  are  now  quite  homelike,  and  it  is,  wilhoat 
a  doubt,  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  county,  and  a  credit 
to  the  district.     About  thirty  new  books  have  been  added  this 
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year  to  the  already  well-filled  library,  and  three  newspapers 
are  taken  by  the  school.  The  teachers  are  H.  Ashley  Wheaton, 
principal,  and  Miss  Leoline  Allaby,  assistant. 


The  following  prizes  in  the  faculty  of  applied  sciences,  McGill, 
were  won  by  Maritime  Province  students  :  Third  year — John 
F.  Robertson,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.;  McCarthy  prize  for 
field  work  ;  prize  for  practical  astronomy,  Frank  E.  Sterne, 
Morel],  P.  E.  I.,  prizes  for  summer  thesis,  dynamics  of  machin- 
ery, machine  design,  mechanical  drawing;  second  mathematical 
prize.  Emerson  S.  Franklin,  prize  for  physical  laboratory. 
First  year  —  Robert  A.  Chambers,  Truro,  N.  S.,  prize  for  de- 
scriptive geometry.  Geo.  M.  Kent,  Truro,  prize  for  physics. 
Clarence  H.  McDougall,  South  Maitland,  N.  S.,  second  field 
work  prize. 


The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at 
St.  Stephen  on  the  27th  and  28th  September. 


The  Albert  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Hills- 
borough on  the  6th  and  7th  of  June. 


Teachers  and  school  officers  in  New  Brunswick  should  bear  in 
mind — That  the  annual  school  meeting  hereafter  will  be  held 
on  the  third  Saturday  in  June,  and  that  the  trustees  will  retire 
whose  term  of  office  would  have  terminated  in  the  following 
October.  That  the  poll  tax  for  the  year  (so  regarded)  from 
October  1900  to  June  1901,  has  been  fixed  by  the  legislature  at 
one  dollar.  That  unless  a  report  is  made  to  the  inspector  of 
the  work  done  on  Arbor  day  two  sessions  of  the  school  must  be 
held.  That  Labor  day  is  a  holiday  in  all  the  schools.  If  de- 
sired by  teacher  and  trustees,  schools  ma}'  be  kept  open  on 
that  day  and  the  Christmas  holidays  may  begin  one  day 
earlier.  That  there  will  be  no  Provincial  Institute  this  year, 
but  that  the  Dominion  Institute  will  meet  in  Ottawa  in 
August  next.  That  a  fee  will  be  required  this  year  from  all 
candidates  for  the  departmental  examinations  to  be  held 
beginning  July  2nd  next.  That  the  number  of  teaching  days 
shall  not  average  more  than  five  days  per  week  during  the 
time  the  school  has  been  opened. 


The  Noi'a  Scotia  Normal,  published  at  Truro,  contains  in  its 
last  number  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Miss  Mina  A.  Reade, 
teacher  of  elocution  at  the  N.  S.  Normal  School.  Miss  Reade 
has  resigned  her  position  to  take  a  year's  course  of  study  in 
reading  and  elocution. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


Bird  Portraits.  By  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  with  descrip- 
tive text,  by  Ralph  Hoffman.  Cloth.  Pages  40.  Price 
$1.50.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

The  portraits  of  twenty  birds  are  here  given,  pictured  in 
their  native  haunts,  life  size.  A  short  account  of  each  bird 
has  been  added,  with  the  main  events  of  its  life,  forming  a 
graphic  sketch,  in  sympathy  with  the  portraits  which  are  life 
size  and  represent  the  bird  in  some  favorite  posture — the  Song- 
sparrow  singing  ;  the  Flicker  gazing  intently  into  a  hole  from 
his  perch  on  some  insect-bored  tree  ;  the  Barn-swallow  watch- 
ing us  with  careless  unconcern  ;  the  King-bird  with  his  saucy, 
pugnacious  attitude,  ready  for  attack  on  any  venturesome 
intruder  ;  with  others  forming  a  list  of  our  native  songsters 
that  will  charm  any  bird-lover,  or  lover  of  the  beautiful  and 
artistic. 


English  :  Composition  and  Literature.  By  W.  F.  Webster, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cloth  ;  pages  275.  Price,  90  cents. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Miftlin  &  Co.  Toronto :  Geo.  N. 
Morang  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  author  has  had  in  view,  in  preparing  this  book,  the 
teaching  of  the  methods  of  simple,  direct  and  accurate  expres- 
sion. In  a  clear  and  logical  manner  he  has  presented  a  four 
years'  course  in  English  composition.  It  is  especially  valuable, 
as  it  shows  how  the  best  literature  may  be  woven  into  such  a 
course. 

Elementary  Botany.   By  Percy  Groom,  M.A.,  F.L.S.   With  a 

Manual  of  the  More  Common  Herbaceous  Plants  of  Quebec 

and   Ontario.     By  Prof.   D.  P.  Penhallow,   D.  So. ,  McGill 

University.     Cloth;  pages  252 -f  2U9. 

This  English-Canadian  work  on  botany  has  many  excellent 

features  to  commend  it  to  our  students.     The  lessons  on  plants 

aim  to  combine  the  results  of  field  and  microscopic  work  with 

the  text-book  to  marked  advantage. 

Two-BooK  Course  in  Enulisu.     By   Mary  F.   Hyde.     Book 
One,  pages  211,  price  3.5  cents  ;  and  Book  Two,  pages  328, 
price  60  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ,  Boston. 
The  leading  aims  of  this   course  in  English  are  to  develop 
the  child's  power  of  thought,  to  form  habits  of  correct  expres- 
sion and  give  him  a  taste  for  good  literature.     It  does  not 
begin  by  dissecting  sentences,  but  by  constructive  work  the 
child  is  led  easily  and  naturally  into  the  correct  use  of  English. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  oral  composition,  to  the  study  of 
fables  and  classic  myths,   to  written   composition  and  letter 
writing.     The  books  are  exceedingly  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  are  practical  and  progresiive  aids  to  the  study  of  English- 

The  Third  Floor  ;  a  novel.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.     The 
W.  J.  Gage  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
A  bright  story  of  London  life.     The  character  sketches  are 
good  and  the  descriptions  written  in  an  entertaining  style. 

The  Parts  of  Speech  and  Their  Uses  ;  An  Easy  Method  of 
English  Analysis.  By  H.  W.  Household,  M.  A.  Cloth. 
Pages  140.  Price  Is.  6d.  Macmillan  &  Co. ,  London  and 
New  York. 

This  is  a  simple  and  practical  attempt,  based  on  years  of 
experience,  to  teach  the  structure  of  English  sentences.  The 
examples  for  illustration  are  easy,  varied  and  appropriate. 

Manual  of  Elementary  Science,  by  R.  A.  Gregory,  F.  R.  A. 
S.,  and  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.  Sc.  Illustrated.  Pages  429. 
Cloth.     Price  3s.  fid.     Macmillan  k  Co.,  London. 

This  volume  embraces  a  course  of  study  in  physics  and 
astronomy.  The  principles  involved  are  in  the  first  two  sub- 
jects illustrated  bj'  experiments.  In  astronomy  the  student 
is  recommended  to  make  observations  of  the  sky  at  every  step. 

Greek  Sculpture  :  A  collection  of  sixteen  pictures  of  Greek 
Marbles  with  introduction  and  interpretation,  by  Estelle 
M.  Hurll.  The  Riverside  Art  Series,  No.  7.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  k  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  of  this  valuable 
series.  A  great  variety  of  subjects  has  been  chosen,  and  the 
illustrations,  as  well  as  the  text,  beautifully  clear. 

The  Woodpeckers.  By  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm.  With 
five  full-page  plates  and  many  text  illustrations.  Pages 
131.     Cloth.    PiiceSl.     Houghton,  Mitflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  lively  yet  accurate  and  orderly  account  of  the  woodpecker 
family,  treating  somewhat  exhaustively  of  five  of  the  commonest 
species,  and  less  fully  of  the  others.  The  book  is  in  a  form 
quite  certain  to  interest  j'oung  people,  and  very  likely  to  lead 
them  to  further  observation  and  investigation. 
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MoRANc's  Edi-cationai.  Skries  :  Camr'ii  Oitllic  War,  Book  1 . 
VirijU'.t  .Kneiil,  Hook  1  :  Xenofihoii't  AnaUfin,  Book  I, 
Price  40  cents  ouch.  (ioo.  X.  Moraiig  &  Cum[>any,  LUl.; 
Toronto. 

Thi-t  neries  oiiibriices  tlio  cliiof  Liilin  and  (iroek  t«xt«  u»e<l  in 
scliool;*.  It  iH  cdit«<l  by  Kii);lisli  scliolurs,  and  the  iKrakH  are 
well  printed,  of  convenient  form,  and  at  a  very  low  price. 
Each  volume  has  a  complete  vocabulary  ;  illustrations  with 
maps  and  plans  of  cam|Mii>;ns  ;  introductions  well  suited  to 
interest  pupils  in  the  subject  matter  ;  notes  explaining  ditVicult 
allusions  and  points  in  grammar  and  translation  ;  and  notes 
on  translations  and  re- translation  exercises. 

The  Bird  Book.  By  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstoim.  Cloth.  Pages 
276.     Price  60  cents.     I).  V.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  very  useful  book  at  a  low  price.  It  treats  of  water-birds 
and  their  homes;  of  structure  an<l  comparison  ;  problems  in 
bird  life  ;  some  common  land-birds  ;  with  hints  on  migration, 
observing  and  identifying  birds. 

SCHOOI.  M  a:«A(1EMKNT  and  MbTHODS  op  IsSTKrcnON,  EsrKCIAU-Y 

IN  Ei.KMENTARY  SCHOOLS.     By  Geo.  Collar,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc, 

Chas.  \V.  Crook,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc.     Cloth.     Pages  3.36.     Price 

3s.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

This  work  deals  with  every  phase  of  education — the  child, 

the  home,  the  teacher,  the  school.     In  regarding  the  teacher's 

qualifications  for  his  work,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance 

of  studying  the  relation  of  subject-matter  to  the  mind  as  well 

as  a  knowledge  of  tlio  subjects  to  be  taught. 

A  School  Grammak  of  the  English  Lanocage.     By  Edward 
A.  Allen,  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Cloth.     Pages   169.     Price  60  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  4  Co., 
Boston. 
The  key-note  to  the  whole  book  is  prominence  to  essential 
principles.     It  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  classes  which  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  technical  English  grammar  sufficient  for 
the  intelligent  study  of  higher  English.     It  is  suited  for  the 
higher  grades   in  the   common   schools,  and  is  yet  elaborate 
enough  to  meet  the  high  school  course. 


The  Cuu.uh(m>d  or  Ji-shib,  thcOjibwat,  >iKld4  |ien  (ketelio*. 
B.\  Albert  Ernest  Jenkn,  Ph.  D.  Clutb.  Pagm  130.  Pric« 
9I.<)0.  Publinhors,  Tb«  Amoricao  Tbreaberman,  Madiaon, 
Win. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  book  of  Indian  life  with  unique  and 
lieautiful  illustrations.  The  story  is  certain  '>>  |.lr-iiM-  Uiva, 
with  ita  woodsy  flavor  and  fresh-air  pictures. 


How  Are  Your  Eyes? 


If  they're  perfect,  you  see  without  effort.  If  they 
ache  or  piiin,  or  if  you  do  not  see  as  well  a.s  you  should,  they 
are  defective  and  need  attention.  A  little  care  now  may  save 
a  lot  of  trouble  later.  EXAMINATION    FREE. 


L.  L.  SHARPE,  Watchmaker.  J.  A.  SHARPE,  Graduate  Optician. 

25  King  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


MAY  MAGAZINES. 

The  Canadinn  Maija:.inr  for  .May  contains  orime  excellent 
material  and  the  first  installments  of  two  new  Hc-rialn.  The 
Juno  issue  will  lie  the  hunilre<lth  numljer  of  the  Carui</i/jii,  nod 
the  publishers   promise  something  e»|iecially  good  to  the  way 

of  a  valuable  and  artistic  production LilltWi  Liviwj  Ay  in 

its  weekly  number  for  May  4th,  bos  an  article  on  King  Edward 
VII,  from  Blarkwood'f  Magazine,  and  one  from  the  Fortmijklly 
Rtrkir,  Will  German}-  Fail?  It  is  an  excellent  number;  and 
the  table  of  monthly  contents  embraces  articles  on  topics  of 
world-wide  interest  ..  .The  May  number  of  the  Allaiilu-  is 
largely  devoted  to  educational  and  literarj'  topics  of  high  in- 
terest, containing  several  valuable  and  outspoken  articlen  on 
topics  of  great  importance,  both  literary  and  educational  . . . 
The  Century  for  May  is  a  Travel  Number.  Without  leaving 
his  fireside — or  window-seat — the  reader  may  voyage  in  imagin- 
ation from  China  to  Xepaul,  from  Asia  Minor  to  Italy,  and 
from  France  to  America  by  way  of  England. ..  .Three  and 
twenty  pages  are  given  up  to  Nature  and  Science,  the  St. 
Nicholas  League,  the  Letter-Box  and  the  Kiddle-Box  in  the 
May  St.  NichcUas  ...The  humorous  and  unusual  experiences 
in  the  life  of  a  metropolitan  clergyman  are  told  by  the  Rev. 
David  M.  Steel,  of  New  Vork  City,  who  has  just  written  about 
Some  People  I  have  Married,  for  the  La/lie^'  Home  JouniaJ. . . . 
Very  charniing  are  the  pictures  of  children  which  acconifiany 
a  readable  article  on  The  Kitchen  Garden,  by  Miss  Winning- 
ton  in  the  May  Magazine  Number  of  the  Outlook.  The  article 
outlines  a  most  picture8(|ueand  interesting 
way  of  improving  the  home  life  of  the 
people.  §3  a  year.  The  Outlook  Com|)any, 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Vork.  In  the 
Chautaiiqunn,  .Martelle  Elliott,  head  mis- 
tress of  the  high  school  at  Poona,  India, 
contributes  a  description  of  the  curious 
Hindu  Beliefs  About  the  World  and  Heav- 
enly Bodies.  Prof.  Andrew  Baumgartner 
presents  a  graphic  statement  of  How  Chil- 
dren are  Educated  in  Switzerland. 


WANTED. 


Ijidy  TcachiT  to  Iravel  during  July.    Ri-fetences 
ri-quiriHl      Apply  by  Iplttr  only.     /V.    Q.    W.. 
I       278  PmHCsas  St..  St.  John.  N.  B. 

i 


I        \A/AMTFn  ^   male  tt^avlier  for  onr 

"^'^   I  K.U.       „„n,^.^    gp^pla,    ^or't 

f  during  vacation.  Then,  if  satisfactory,  will  offer 
permanent  enipioynient.  Good  opt^ning  for 
energetic  man  wlthopiK>rtunity  of  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  business.  W^rite.  giving  references, 
to  A.   E.   H.,    Educational.    Review,   St 


HAlilFAX    LiADlES'    CObbEGE 

Art  Studio  and  Conserratory  of  Music 

(In  afflllatloD  with  Dalbousie  University). 
Rxv.  Robert  Lirao,  Sf.  A.,  (McGlll.)  Miss  Ernri.wrx  Prrcms.  B.  A.,  (McOUl) 


President. 


Kesident  PrincipaL 


I.  COURSES  OF  STUDY.—  Tbe  courses  of  mcidy  include  EngliBh,  Blat hematics.  Scienor, 
Modern  and  Classical  Languages,  Eluculion,  Pbyslcal  Culture,  Art  and  Music,  in  all  th>-lr  branchm. 
Tbe  courses  of  study  Include  all  subjects  proper  to  tbe  education  and  IminiDg  of  girls  and  youoK 
women. 

II.  TEACHl.NO  STAFF.—  TliLs  C  )llfge  and  Con.serratory  of  Music  bos  now  become  oneof  Die 
best  and  most  extensivsly  eqtiiiiped  institutions  of  the  kind  Id  OuiAda.  Hoth  for  numerical  an>l 
educational  .'<tivngib.  the  tea^-'bmg  staff  is  probably  une^iualled  in  the  Dominion.  Tb.-  memberN 
of  the  staff,  over  thirty  in  nuMitwr.  are  gradiuites  of  uuivenUtit*  "f  the  first  ranlc  and  of  the  best 
German  and  Canadian  Soh»»ol8  of  .Music. 

III.  RKSIDKNCE.— The  College  provides  residence  for  Its  own  students  and  for  the  Uily 
studeuts  of  the  cou-ervator}-  living  outside  the  city.  The  resldnntlal  de|iartmeat  is  under  tlie 
direct  stiperrlsioa  of  the  resident  principal  and  a  traiue<l  ani  skllftd  matrtm. 

For  calendars  containing  full  information,  address. 

Rkv.  KOBKUT  LAI.VG,  Hautax.  N.  8. 
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EDUCATIONAL    BOOKS 


First  Steps  in  Composition 
Exercise  Boo/cs. 

By  W.  A.  HuTTON  and  T.  N.  Leioh. 

No.  1  For  First  Book  Qasses,  •  -  10  cts 
No.  3  For  Junior  Second  Book  Classes,  10  cts 
No.  3    For  Senior  Second  Book  Classes,  10  cts 


Elementary 
English  Composition. 

By  Frbdkrick  H.  Sykes,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

"  The  best  book  of  Its  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  more  than  instructive.     It  is  educative." 

*'Geraldlne"  In  Kingston  Whig. 

Price,  40  cents. 


CLEMENT'S 
HISTORY  OF 
CANADA. 

Price,  60  cents 


GflSSEIiLS   FHENGH-ENGLISH 

tnd  EJiGIilSH-FRENGH 

DIGTIONRRY. 


Pnicm   91 


Mac  Lean's  High  School 
Book-Keeping. 

For  Advanced  Classes. 

PhiOM    eO  CT9. 


Little  People's  Seat 
Work. 

Arranged  by  Miss  M.  Nimmons. 

Part  1 ,    For  First  Grade, 
Part  2,    For  Second  Grade,    - 


5  cents 
10  cents 


GflSSEIiLS  IiflTlH-E5GI»ISH 

and  ENGLlSH-liflTlJJ 

DIGTIOflflRY. 

Pkicb   $t 


Dexter  and  Garlick's 
Psychology  in  the 
School  Room. 


PmcB    SJOO. 


FITCH'S 
LECTURES  ON 
TEACHING. 

Price,  $1.00 


Mensuration  for 
Beginners. 


By  F,  H.  Stkvkns. 

Price  4S  cemts 


The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  umited,  Publishers,  Toronto 


EdDcation  Department, 

Nova  Scotia. 


The  words  "With  Buchheitn's  Mod- 
em German  Header,  Parts  I  and  II,"  in 
6,  Grade  X  of  Course  of  Study,  page 
161,  October  Journal  of  Education,  1900, 
should  read  : 

"  With  Buchheitn's  Modem  German 
Reader,  Part  I,  first  and  second  Div- 
isions only — the  first  59  pages.  Optional 
for  1901  examination." 


Halifax,  N.  S. 
February  1901. 


A.  H.  MaoKay, 

Supt,  of  Education, 


DOUBLE 
SCHOOL 
DESKS 


Schools 


Prices  on  Application. 

8.  B.  LORDLY, 

62  BRITTAIN    STREET,      -      ■      ST.  JOHN,   N,   B. 


If  you  wish 
pleasure  com- 
bined with 
use 

Get 
A  Camera 


It  is  both  instructive  and  amusing.  I  carry  a 
large  line  of  all  styles  and  prices,  from  81.00  up  to 
$50.00    Send  for  Catalogue. 


M.     E. 

S7    King   Street, 


CLKRKE. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


1901 


FIF-TEENTH    SESSION. 

JULY   23    TO    AUGUST   9. 


1901 


Summer  School  of  Science 


FOR 


MARITIME  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 

Physical  Sciences,    Biological  Sciences,  Literature,  etc 

Meets  at  Lunenburg,  N.  S.,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  localities  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Information  supplied  and  circular  giving  full  particulars  furnished  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

J.   D.  SEAMEN.  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
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